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PREFACE. 


In the autiunii of 1810^ I left home for, as I supposed, a few 
weeks, to visit sonic of my family and friends. At Liverpool, 
I WHS invited by my friends, Mr. and Mrs. llichard V. Yates, 
to accompany them in tlieir proposed travels in the East. 
JJy the zeal and kindness of those who saw what a privilege 
this journey w^oidd be, all obstacles in the shape of business 
and eiii^igements w^ere cleared away ; and in a iiionth, I was 
read)^tO set out wdth my kind friends. — At Malta, wc fell in 
with jMr. Joseph C. Ewart, who presently joined our party, 
and remained with us till wc reached Malta on our return. 
There is nothing that I do not ow^e to iiiy companions for 
their unceasing care and indulgence : but one act of kind- 
ness I felt particularly. They permitted me to read to them 
my Egyptian journal ; (there was no time for the others) that 
I might have the satisfaction of knowing w^liether they 
agreed in my impressions of the facts which came under our 
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observation. About these facts tliere is an entire Jigreenient 
between tbein and me. — For the opinion . expressed in tliis 
book^ no one is answerable but myself. 

It is by permission of my companions that 1 have thus 
nained them here, and spoken of them in my b{)ok as occa- 
sion r(‘([uire(l. I am truly obliged to them for granting me 
this freedom^ by which I am spared much trouble of conceal- 
ment and circumlocution which, in their opinion and mine, 
the jiersonal alfairs of travel are not imi)ortant enough to 
recpiire and justify. — Not having asked a similar permission 
from our comrades in our Arabian jouruey, 1 have said as 
little as possible about th.em, and sup[>ressed tlnnr names. 
1 shall be glad if they (ind anything in my narrative to 
remind tlieni ])Ieasantly of that rcin{n'kabl(‘ season of onr 
lives, — onr live weeks’ abode in the Desert. 

Sir G. ^^"ilkinson must be almost tired of the testimonies 
and thanks of gratefid travellers: but I must just say that 
he was, by his books, a daily benefactor to us in Egypt. It 
is really cheering to ilnd that any one arn be so accurate, 
and on so large, a scale, as bis works prove him to be. Such 
almost faultless eorrcctness reepnres an union of intellectual 
and moral })ow(n*s and training wbicli it is encouraging for 
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those who arc interested in the results of trav(*l to conteni- 
jdate. After ma ing the fullest use of his Modern Kgyi)t 
and Thebes/^ we find only about half-a-dozen points in 
which we (Itffer from him. 

In regard to that difficult matter, — difficult to those who 
do not understand Arabic, — the spelling of the names of 
places and persons in Egypt and Arabia, — I have done what 
(ivery one will allow to be the safest thing; — I have folloNved 
the authority of Mr. Lane wherever I could. If any English 
reader complains of me for altering the loolc of familiar 
,Egy|)tian names, it is enough to re]dy that Mr. Lane knows 
better than any one, and that I copy from him. If 1 have 
d(*])arted from liis method anywhere, it is jnerely because 
1 liad not his authority before nu; in those ])articnhn' 
insi mees. 


A Aini.KsiDr:, 

‘J.5/A .]/.(, r//., UMIJ. 


II. M. 
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PART I. 

KGXPT AJS1> ITS FAITH. 



" Thov !»i(* rxtroraely religious, and Burpuss all men in tlie worship tliey 
roinler to the gods,” J/irodotuSy ii. o). 

’\^'l^el■^forc tliey were highly celebrated by Apollo's oraele (recorded by 
I’orphvrins) and prefciTed before all other natimis for leaebing riglitly ‘ that 
hard and dilllcult way, that leadetb to (hitl and Iiaj»piness.' ” 

Oudmd//, Jnklludml l^ysfiin^ Book i. L 

‘^ .I'or, as for the ntternioit antiquity, which is like Fame that iniiljles her 
liead, and tells tales, T cannot piv^nnie inneh of it; for I would not willingly 
imilate (he niamier of those that desi rihe imij'S, whii h wlieti they <-onie to 
some far eonntries, wlier«‘of they have no knowledge, set down liow tliere he 
gnat wastes and deserts there : ao 1 am not a])t to atlirm that they knew 
little, because what they knew’ is little known U» ua,” 

JjdCoiu Iiiki'inxliitlon of Nufu^tyj i b. v. 
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CHArrmi j. 

FllIST SUJllT OF AFIMCA. — FIllST SIGHTS IN AFRICA. — 
ALEXANDRIA. 

IMy first sight of Africa was on a somewhat lurid Noverftber 
evening, when descuMiding sun marked out by its red light a 
group of ])ur[)lc rooks to the waislwanl, which had not been visible 
till then, and whicli presently booaine again invisilde when llio sun 
liad goiKj down behind them, and tl'.c glow of the sky had inelt(‘d 
away. \Vhai we saw was the. island of Zeinbra, and the neighbour- 
ing coast of Tunis. Nothing in Africa struck me more tlian this 
its first pliautoni ajipoarance amidst tin; eliill and gathering dusk of 
(weiiiiig, and with a vast expanse of sea heaving red between 
us and ilf 

J\ly next sight of Africa \vas when I came on deck early on 
tho inorning of the ilOth of November. A Libyan headland 
was looming to (he south-east. Hit by bit, mwve laud apjjoared, 
low and grey : then the fragments united, and we had before us a 
eontiiuious line of coast, level, sandy and while, with an Arab 
tower gn a single .eminence. Tw ii'e more during the day we saw 
such a tower, on just sueli an emincnei*. TIkj sea was now of a 
milky blue, and lustrous, as if it w(‘re one flowing and heaving 
opal, rresenily it beeamo of the lightest shade of green. \\ lien a 
tow'er and a ruineil building weri; seen together, cviu'y one called 
out “Alexandria!’" and we expiated to arrive by noon: but we 
passed the tower* and ruins, and saw only a further stretch of 
low^ and sandy coast. It was three o’clock before we were in 
harbour. — \\’hen w^(^ eauie on deck after dinner, we found that Ave 
Avere waiting for a jiilot ; and that avc ought to be grow ing im- 
patient, as there Avas only an hour of daylight left, and the harbour 
could not be entered after dark. There Avas no response from a 
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pilot-boat wliich we' liailod ; and one of our boats was sent off to 
require tlio attendance of the pilot, who evidently thought he could 
finish another piece of business before he aUended to ours. He 
was compelled to come ; and it was but just in time. The stars 
were out, and the last brilliant lights had faded from the waters, 
before we anchored. As we entered tlie harbour, there was to the 
south-west, th() crowd of windmills wdiicb arc so strange an object 
in an African port: before us Avas the town, with rompey’s Pillar 
rising behind the roofs : further north, the Pasha*s palace and 
harecra, Avith their gardens and rows of ])alms coming down to 
the margin of tlie sea : further round, the liglithouse ; and to tl)C 
cast, at the point of the land, a battery. The Pasha’s men-of-war, 
Avhich do not bear Avell a noon-day examination, looked im])Osing 
amidst the brilliant lights and deep shadows of evening, their red 
flag, Avith its crc|ccnt and single star, floating and falling in the 
breeze and lull. But for the gorgeous liglil, there would have 
been nothing beautiful in the scene, except the flag (the most beau- 
tiful in the AA^orld) and the figure of our ])ilot as he stood robed, 
turbaned, and gesticulating on the ])addle-l)ox ; — a perfect feast to 
Avestcrii eyes : but the light shed over the flat and dreary ])rospcct 
a lieauty as hornc-felt as it does over the grey raiii-eloud when it 
brings out the boAV. As Ave were turning and Avimling into the 
harbour, a Jarge French steamer was turning and Avinding out, — 
setting forth homewards, — her passengers on deck, and lights 
gloaming from Ikt ports. Before avc cairns to anchor, she Avas 
aground; and sorry Ave Avere to see her lying there Avhe.ii avc went 
ashore. 

Ik'fore our anchor Avas doAvn, avc had a croAvd of bohts about 
us, containing a Icav Kuropcan gentlemen and a imdtitude of 
screaming Arabs. I knoAV no din to be compared to it but that of 
a frog concert in a Carolina sAvamp. We had bedbre Avondered hoAV 
our landing Avas to be accomplished; and the s])ectacle of the 
departure of some of our shipmates did not relieve our doubts. 
We could not pretend to lay about us with stout slicks, as avc suav 
some amiable gimtlemeii do, ])urely from the strength of their 
j)ldloso])hieal conviction that this is the only AA^ny to deal Avitli 
Arabs. Air. K. had gone ashore among the first, to secure rooms 
for US: and Avhat AVC -hrci should have done Avith ourselves and our 
iiiggage Avithout help, there is no saying. But avc had help. An 
English merchant of Alexandria kindly took charge of ns ; put onr 
luggage into one boat and ourselA^es into anotln^r, and accompanied 
Ub ashore. The silence of our little passage from tlie sldp to the 
quay Avas a welcome respite;: but. on the quay avc found ourselves 
among a eroAA^d of men in a A^ariety of odd dresses, and boys 
pushing their little donkeys in among \is, and carts pulled hither 
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and tliithcr, — every body vociferating and hnsfling in the starlight. 
Our luggage was piled upon a long caft, and we followed it on 
foot : but there was'aii immediate stoppage about some Custom 
House difficulty, — got over we know not how. Then the hors(J ran 
away, broke his girths, and scattered some of our goods. At last, 
liowever, we achieved the walk to our hotel ; — a walk through 
streets not narrow for an eastern city. All the way we had 
glim])ses of smoking househohhirs in their dim interiors, turbaiied 
artisans, and yellow lamplight behind latticed windows. The heat 
was o])pressive to us, afti'r our cool days at sea. — 'J'lie rest of the 
evening was fatiguing enough. 

Thl^ crowd of Hombay passengers hurrying over ilieir pre- 
parations, their letter-writing and their tea, in order to start for 
Cairo at nine o’eloek ; tiu? growling and snarling of the camels, 
loading in the Stpiare; the !l arc of the cressets ; — the heat, light, 
noise and hurry wen; overpowering after the monotony of sea life. 

I sought repose in h‘tter-wj*iting, and had nearly forgottem our 
actual position when I was spoken to by a departing ship-mate, 
and, looking up, saw a (ireek standing at my elbow, an Arab 
lining up tlie door- way, and a Nubian nursemaid coming in for a 
erviug eliild. — llefon; ten o’ehxtk, all was e(>m])arativcly quiet, — 
the i><nuir(; clear ol' omnibuses, cariuffs, and the glare ‘of torches, 
and our ilolcl no longer a scene of crowdhig and confusion. 
There was nothing to ])rcvent our liaving a good night, in pre- 
paration for onr first day of African sight-seeing. 

AVheii I looketl out of my wiiulow early the next morning, I 
saw, at llie monuail, nothing peculiarly AlVieau. Tlie Frank 
S(|uare fe spacious, and the houses large ; but they would be 
cojisiilered shabby and’ ugly any where else. The consular ilag- 
staw;* on the rout’s strike the eye; and the llood ot brilliant 
sunlight from behind tlu; minaret made the mo liiigs as little like 
Englarui in November as coidd well be. I’resently, howev(;r, a 
string of camels passed throiigli the S(|uare, pacing noiselessly 
along. I thought them then, as I think them now, after a long 
accpiaintanei; with them, the least agreeable brutes [ know. 
Nothing can be uglier, — unless it be the ostrich; which is ludi- 
crously like the camel, in form, gait ami expresdon of tace. The 
patienh; ol‘ the eaniel, so celebrated in books, is what I never had 
the pleasure of seeing. 80 impatient a beast I do not know, — 
growling, grot'ining and fretting wliene.vev asked to do or bear any 
thing, — looking on sneh occasions as if it longed to bit(% if only it 
dare.d. Its malignant cx[)ression of face is lost in pictures : but it 
may be seen wlienever one looks for it. The mingled expression 
of spite, fear and hop(;l('ssness iii the face of the camel always gave 
me the impression of its being, or feeling itself, a ihmned animal* 
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I wonder some of tlie old painters of hell did not put a camel into 
tlieir foreground, and make a traditional emblem of it. It is true, 
the Arab loves his own camel, kisses its lips, 'migs its neck, calls it 
his darling and his jewel, and declares he loves it exactly as ho 
loves his eldest son ; but it does not appear that any man’s 
aUcction extends beyond his own particular camel, which is truly, 
for its services, an inestimable treasure to him. lie is moved to 
kick and curse at any but the domestic member of the sjieeies, as 
he would be by the perverseness and spite of any other ill-tempered 
creature. Tln^ one virtue of the camel is its ability to work 
without water; but, out of the desm-t, T hardly think that any 
rider would exchange the willing, iiitelligeut and *proud service of 
the horse for that of I ho camel which objects to every thing, and 
will do no service but under the compulsion of its own fears. 

Wlien th(? camels had passi'd, some women entered thii Sf|i]arc 
from ditlercnt openings. T was surprised to see tlu'ir fiiees hardly 
covered. M'hey pulled their bit of blue rag over, or half over, their 
fiocs when any one apiu'oaehed them, as a matter of form ; but in 
Alexandria, at least, we could g(*nerally get a sight of any fan; wc 
had a miml to see, — excepting, of course, those of inounled ladies. 
As wc W(.‘nt up the country, wc fouiul the women more and more 
closely vcihal, to the borders of Nubia, where wc were again 
favoured with a sight of the fanale eouufiuiauee. 

The Jicxt sight in the Hipiarc was a hareem, going out for a 
ride; — a procession of ladies on asses, — eaeli lady (‘nveIo])(:d in a 
sort of balloon of black silk, and astride on h(.-r ass, — her feet 
displaying a pair of bright yellow luovoreo boots. Maeli ass was 
atteuiicd by a running footman ; and tlic^ oHiecr of th^ liarccm 
brought up tin; rear. 

By this time, my friends were ready for a enp of (*olleo and a 
wuilk before breakfast : and we went forth to see what wo could sec. 
After leaving the ftipiare, wc made our way through heaj)S of 
rubbish and hillocks of dust to tlie new fortilii'atioiis, passing Arab 
huts more sordid and desolate-looking tlian f rrmembor to liave 
seen in other ])arts of the country. We met fewer blind and 
diseased persons than we expected ; and I mnst say that I was 
agreeably surprised, both this morning and throughout iny travi^ls 
in Kgypt, by the ap earijiee ot the peojih^. About the dirt there 
can l)e no doubt; — the dirt of both dwi'llingspind persons; and 
the diseases wdiich proceed from want of cleanliness : but the 
people appeared to us, there and tliroiigliout the country, slcc'k, 
Avell-fed and cheerful. T am not sure that I saw an ill-fed jiersou 
in all Th(‘re. is hardship enongli of other kinds, — abundance 

of misery to sadden the heart of the traveller ; but not that, as far 
as we sawg of want o‘* food, I am told, and no doubt truly, that 
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tin’s is partly owing to the law of the Kuran^by which every mau 
is 1 ) 01111(1 to share what he has, to the last iiiouthful, with his 
brotliiT in iiecal: b^t tluwe must be enough, or nearly enough 
food for all, whatever be the law of distribution. Of the pro- 
gressive depopulation of Kgypt for many years past, I am fully 
convinci^d ; but 1 am conlklcait that a deficiency of food is not the 
cause, nor, as yed, a eonsc(picn(*c. While 1 believe that l^gy])t 
might again, as formerly, support four times its present population, 
I see no reason to supposi% amidst all the misgovcninieiit and 
op])r(‘ssion that tlu^ people sulfer, that tluy do not still raise food 
enough fo support lihi and iRaltli. 1 have seen more emaciated, 
and stimlod, and depiwssed men, women and children in a single 
walk in England, than 1 obs(;rv(;d from end to end of the land of 
Egypt. — 8o inindi for the nn‘re food (jiHJstion. Xo one will 
suppose that in Egypt a sullicicimy of food implies, as with us, a 
suiliciencv of some other things scarcely less important to welfare 
lhan food. 

Wi‘ saw this morning a sakia* for the first time, — little thinking 
how .familiar and intcjresting an object the sakia w^onld become to 
us ill the course of llin.'e months, nor how^ its name w'onld for ever 
after call up associations of the llowing Nile, and l)road green 
ii(‘,l(ls, and tbiekets of sugar-canes, and llio melancholy music of 
tlic waterwheel, and the pictuiTS(|UC iiguiTs of peasant children, 
driving the; oxen in the shady circuit of the wced-growui shed. 
This, the lirst we saw', w'as a most ])rimitivc affair, placed among 
sand hillocks foul with dirt, and its wooden cogW'lieels in a ruinous 
slal(\ We ])r(‘sently saw^ a better one in the garden of the (jermaii 
Consul.* It was on a platform, umUrr a Irellice of vines. The 
w'hecl, whieli Avas turiuul by a blind-folded ox, bad rude earthen 
jag^Roiiiid on its vaims, its rcAoliitions cinjitying these jars into a 
trough, from Avliicli the watin* was conducted tf irrigate the garden. 

In this garden, as in every Held and gard(*u in Egypt, the 
ground was divided oil' into compartments, whiiHi are surrounded 
1)y little ridges, in ordi:r to retain whatever water they receive. 
Where tluwe is ariitieial irrigation, the watin* is led along and 
throiigli these ridges, and distributed thus to every part. 1 found 
here the first training of (he eye’ lo that angularity which is the 
mairt eharaetiTistie of .form in Egypt. Tt seems to have been a 
decree of the old gods of Egypt that angular’^y sliouh! bo a prime 
law of beauty ; dbd the decree ap])ears to have been undisputed to 
this (lay : and one of the most s irprising things to a stranger is to 
f(^el himself imnmdiately falling into sympathy \vith this taste, so 
that he linds in his newv sense -ind ideas of beauty a lilting avenue 
to the glories of the temples of the Nile. 


• Wiitciwhccl. 
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The gardems of Alexandria looked rude to our European eyes ; 
but we saw few so good afterwards. In the damp ])lots grew 
herbs, and especially a kind of mallow, much i.i use for soups ; and 
cabbages, put in among African fruits. Among great flowering 
oleanders, Marvel of Peru, figs and oranges, were some familiar 
plants, cherished, I thought, with peculiar care under the windows 
of tlu'. consular houses; — monthly roses, chrysanthemums. Love- 
lies-bleeding, geraniums, rosemary, and, of course, the African 
marigold. Many of these plots are overshadowed by palms, — and 
they form, in fact, the ground of the palm-orchards, as we used to 
call them. Tiurge clusters of dates wx*rc hanging from under the 
fronds of the palms ; and these Avere usually the most valuable 
product of the garden. The consular gardens arc not, of course, 
the most oriental in aspect. We do not see in tlieni, as in those 
belonging to Arabs, the reservoir for Mahommedari ablution, nor 
the householder on tlie margin Aviiiding on his turban after his 
bath, or prostrating bimself at his prayers. 

The contrast is grc'at between tlicse gardcTis and the sites of 
Cleopatra’s Needle and l^oinpey’s Pillar, — enriosities which need 
not be described, as every om; has seen tliem in engravings. The 
Needle stands *oii the burning sands, close to the new fortification 
Avail, whose embankment is eighty feet liigh, and now rapidly 
inclosing the toAvn. Hui companion obelisk, Avhich Avas offen'd to 
England, but not consid(‘r(Ml Avorth bringing away, is now buried 
in this (mibankmcnt. There it Avill not decay ; for Hutc is no 
such preservative as the sand of Lgvpt. AVJicn, and under what 
circumstances, Avill it again see the light ? In a tiiiic Avhen it may 
be recognised as an obj(;(d knoAvn ijoav? or in an age so <lfstant as 
that the process of verification must be gone over again ? blvery 
one noAV kiiOAVs that tlvesc obelisks are of the time of the ‘cciily 
Pharaohs, some of Avhosc names they bear inscribed ; that they 
stood originally at llelioiiolis, and Avere transported to Alexandria 
hy tin; Ciesars. 

The Pillar stands in a yet mon^ desolaio place. We reached it 
through the dreariest of cemeteries, where all was of one dust- 
colour, — iwe,n to the aloe which Avas fixed upon every grave. The 
graves Avere covered Avitli mortar, much of Avliieli Avas broken and 
torn away. A Christian informant told ns that this aauis done by 
foxes and dogs; but a Mohammedan declared that such ravage 
Avas prevented by careful Avateliing. There is a rare old book 
whieb happily throws light on Avliat this Pillar Avas. In the twelfth 
century, Avhile. the. Crusaders Avere ravaging Syria, a learned 
phyeician of llagdad, named Abdallatif, visited Egypt, and dwelt a 
considerable time there, lie afterAvards Avrote an admirable 
'lecount of whatever he himself saAV in the country; and his work 
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has hccn translated by some yVrabio seholars. ^ho best translation 
is by l)e Sacv (Paris, IS 10.) — Abdallatif tells us that the column 
(now calh'd by us PoAipey’s Pillar) which is so finely seen from tlie 
sea, was called by the Arabs “ the pillar of the eolonnad(‘s that 
ho had himself s(um the remains of almve four hundred eolmniis of 
the same material, l>ini^ on the margin of the sea: and he (ells us 
how they came there, lie declares that the governor of Alex- 
andria, the olHcer put in charge of the city by Saladocn, had 
overthrown and broken these columns to make a briiakwalcr! 
“ This,” observes Abdallatif, ‘‘ was the act of a child, or of a man 
who does not know good from evil.” lie continues, “ t have 
seen also, round tlie pillar of the colonnades, considfTablc^ remains 
of the.se • columns ; some eutirii, others broken. It was evident 
from these remains that the columns inul l)een covered by a roof 
which they supported. Above the pillar is a cupola supjjorted by 
it. 1 believe that this was the Portico where Aristotle tauglit, and 
Ins disciples after him ; and that this was tin; Academy which 
Aloxaiider erected when he built the eity, and where th(‘. Library 
was ])laci‘d whieh Amroii ])urne(I by the. ptannissiott of Omar.”^ 
l)c l::iaey reminds ns that the alh'ged destruction of this Portico 
must liave taken place, if at all, at most thirty years bt'fore the 
vi.sit of .\b(lallatif ; so that; as “ad the inhal)itants of Alexandria, 
witlionl. exception,” assured that trav<'ll( r of the fact, it, would be 
iinreasonal)le to doubt it.f lie decides tliat here we have the 
far-lamed Serapeum. — From tlie ba-se of the Pillar lh(‘ view was 
curious to novices. The foriilieations wen^ rising in long lines, 
where groups of Ara]).s were at work in the erumblliig, whitish, hot 
soil ; aiirt liles of soldiers were keeping watt'h over th'an. To the 
south-east, we bad a line view of Lake Mareotis, whose slender 
litn^T shore seenu’d liable to be broken through by the tirst ripple 
of its wat(‘rs. d'he space l)etween it and tlie s , was one expanse 
of de.solalion. A strip of vegetation, — some marsh, soiiH; tield, and 
some grov(!, — looki-d well near the lake; and so did a little 
settlemimt on the canal, and a latteen sail, gliding among the trees. 

^\c iiad a b(dter view than this, om: morning, from the fort on ‘ 
Mont (-letiii. I believe it is llie. best ])oint for a survey of the 
whole district; and our thinking so se<‘jm‘d to give some alavm to 
the Arabs, who ceased tluMr work to j)eej) at us from beliind the 
ridges, and watch what W(' did with telescope, map ami compass. 
The whole prospc(?l was bounde I bv water, — by the sea and Lake 
Mareotis, — exe<‘pt a little spaci: !o «lie uortl’-east ; and that Avas 
hidden by an intervening ininau t and <*luster of houses. Fxcept 
where some palms arose between us and Tuikc Mareotis to the soiilli, 

* Abdiilliitif. Rcliitioii do PEgyptr. Livro i. ch. 4. 
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and wliere the olu^lorcd Ikouses of the town stood up white and 
clear against the morning sky, there was nothing around us but a 
hilloeky Avastc, more dirary than tim desert Itt'oause the dreariness 
here is tiot natural but induced. 11* we could Juwe stood on this 
spot no longer ago tliau the times of the rtolemies (a date which 
we soon learned to consider somewhat modern) it would have been 
more dillicult to conceive of the present desolation of the scene 
than it now is to imagine the city in the days of its grandeur. On 
the one hand, we should liave s(;en, between us and the lake, the 
circus, with the multitude going to and fro ; and on the other, the 
pcophal gymnasia. here l*omp(\Y’s Pillar now stands alone, wc 
should have seen the long lines of the colonnades of the niagnilicrait 
SerapHun. On the margin of the, Old Port, we should tluni have 
seen the towers of the noble causcwvay, the lle.ptastadium, which 
eonneeted the island of the Pharos with tlu‘ mainland, 'fhe (Ireat 
Harbour, now' called the Ncav Port, lay afar this day, without a 
ship or boat within its circuit; and Ilua-e was nothing but hillocks 
of bare sand round that bay where tlua'c was once a tlirong of 
buildings and of jreoplc. Thereabouts stood tlie temple of Arsinoi;, 
and the Theatre, and the Inner Palaces; and there was the niarki;t. 
lint now, look where we would, wc saw no sign of life but the 
Arabs at w'ork on the fortilications, and a figure or two in a 
eernetery n(‘ar. Tire work of fort ideation itseP* seems absurd, 
judging by the eye; for tlu're ap[)(rars nothing to take, and there- 
fore nothing to defend. Kxee])t in the direction of the small and 
poor-looking towni, the area within the luwv walls appears to (*,on- 
tnin little ])ut dusty spaces and heaps of riibbisli, with a few lines 
of sordid huts, and clumps of palms set down in the nikUt ; and a 
hot cemetery or two, with its erunibling tombs. I have, seen many 
(Icsolatolooking jdaces, in one eoiintry or another; but llfcew is 
nothing like Alexandria, as seen from a height, for utter dri'ariness. 
Onr IViends there told us they were glad wc stayed a fmv. days, 
to sec; whatcjver w'as worth seeing, and be amused willi sonit; Afri- 
can novelties; for this w^as the inhabitants' only ehanee of inspiring 
any interest. Nobody comes back to Alexandria tliat can help it, 
after haviTig seen the beauty of Cairo, and enjoyed the anticjuities 
of I |)p(.‘r l .gypt. The only wondca’ would be if any one came back 
to Ale xandria wiio eonld 1-iave the country in any other way. 

Ihibre w'c (piittcd viont Cretin this morning, we looked into a 
hollow^ where labourers were digging, and saw them nm^over a 
pillar of red granite, — shining and unblemished. Some were pick- 
ing aw ay at the massive old llonian walls, for the sake of the; brick. 
It is in sm li plac’cs that the traveller delects himself planning wild 
sclierncs for the removal of tlie dust, and the laying bare of buried 
cities all along the valley of the Nile. 
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Piiring: the four days of our stay tit Alexandria, we saw the 
usual siu^hts ; — the Tasha’s palace ; the naval arsenal ; and the 
garden of the Greek i^ereliant where the Pasha goes’^* often to break- 
fast ; and we enjoyed the hospitalitj' of several European residents. 
We also hoard a good di‘al of polities ; not a word of which do I 
mean to write clown. There is so imieh nmtual jealousy among 
the lhiro])eans resident in Egypt, and, under the inlluenee of tliis 
jealousy, tlu're is so little hope of a fair undcTstanding and interpre- 
tation of the events of tlio day, that the only chance a stranger has 
of doing no mischief is hy ri'.porting nothing. 1 have my own 
iin]>ressions, of course, about the jiolitieal prosperds of Egypt, and 
the character of its alliance with various Ellrop(^an jiowers; but 
while every word said by any body is caught up and made food for 
jc'alousy, and a phui for speculation on the. future, the interests of 
peace and good-will nMpure siltaicc^ from the passing travt'llrr, wlioso 
opinions could hardly, at the best, lie worth the rancour which 
would bo excited by the exp.ressioii of them, 

* Sinro this -vviis firs^t ll-.e Paslia and his noxt licir, Thraheoni Ps’sha, 

lir.vo died, ;md the Cinvcntuieut ef Pi;) !*! has dee-ceedvd to ti gri!mU<.»n ol' Moham- 
med Alee. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

TKOAi ali:x.a:ni)im.\ to Cairo. — j^rst skoit op tup pyramids. 

PRPRARATJONS POR. XJIAO VOYAIJK. 

On llio 351 Ii of Xovcmbcr, wo loft Alcxiindria, risiriti;; by candle- 
light at yix, and seeing the glorious morning break by tlie time wo 
were dressed. Onr (lavs w(‘re now inMrly eleven hours long : at 
th(5 shortest, tlujy would be ten. Wii w(‘.r(; not struck, as we 
expected to be, by the shortness of the twilight. Instead oi* the 
inimediat<‘ settling down of darkness, after tin; disaj)pearanec; of the 
sun, r found that \ could read small print for half an hour after 
sunset, in our most soutlieiiy latilndc., 

I do not remember to have read of one great atmospherii; b(;aiity 
of Egypt; — the after-glow, as w'o used to (‘all it. I watched this 
nightly for ten weeks on the Nile, and often afterwards in the 
Desert, and Nvas continually more impnfssc'd with tin; pe'euliarity, 
as well as the ])cauty, of this appearaiuT. That the suiisid in 
-Egypt is gorgeous, every l>ody knows ; but I, for oin;, was^’.iot 
aware that there is a nnunval of beauty, some time aft(;r the. sun 
has (lej)artcd iind left all grey. This dis(;hargc of colour is Inu’C 
much w'liat it is among tin; Alps, wdiere the llaine-eolonred peaks 
become grey and ghastly as tin; last sunbeam h‘av(;s them. Rut 
hero, every thing begins to brighten again in twenty minutes; — the 
hills are again pnrjjle or golden, — the sands orange, — the palms 
verdant,- the moonlight on the w'ater, a pale green ripple on a 
lilae surface : and this after-glow continues for ten minutes, wlu;ii 
it slowly fades away. 

Mr. Vj. had brought wdth him liis noble dog Pierre, which created 
a far gr(;ater sen en ion in Alexandria than w'C did. European men 
and women are secii every day there ; hut so large a dog had ])ro- 
bably m^' r b(;(;n knowm in that region. Women and children, 
and even men, lied into their hous(;s, or behind walls, at Pierre’s 
approaeli, every morning during our walks. Pierre was not safe. 
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Between tlie jealousy of tlic native dogs, the fears of tlic Arabs, 
and the perils of t}»e desert, Pierre liad little chance of secure 
travelling ; and so lAs master sent him home. We left Alexandria 
without Pierre ; but we had a inueh better servant in the dragoman 
engaged there by Mr. E., — Alee Mustala, — who travelled with ns 
till we reached Alexandria again, Ihe next May, and did liis duty 
by us admirably, lie is a native l*]gyptian, young and strong, able 
and experienced iji his work, and faithful and correct in his money 
transactions. We met with other travelling parties as content with 
tlicir dragomen as we were with ours : and 1 at present remember 
only one which was cursed with a bad attendant. When we con- 
sider what qualifications arc reejuisite in the oflicc, we must see that 
tlic dragomen must be a superior class of people. It was one of 
my ainnsements to study all whom I met; and when T saw what 
their knowledge of languages was, — what their ellieieiicy in daily 
business, their zeal in trav(?lling, their lamiliarity with tiic objects 
c." wherever we w^ent, their temper in times of linrry and 

disaster, their power of command co-cxisting with their diligence 
and kindliness in servieo, I felt .tliat some of us might look very 
small in our vocations, in coinparisoii with our dragomen. 

Wc jifoceeded iu an omnibus to the Mahmoudieh Canal, where 
w*c went on board the boat which was to carry us to Atfeh, at the 
junction of the canal w'ith the Nile. Tiie boat was taken iu tow 
liy a smaller steamer, named by a w\'ig “the little Asthmatic.’* 
We heard a good deal of her ailments, — the craeks in her boiler, 
and so forth ; so that we hardly exjieeted to reach Alfch in due 
course. — 'I he villas in the neighbourhood of Alexandria are plea- 
santly sift-rounded with gardens, and fenced by hedges or palings 
hung with the most luxuriant creepers ; but the bousi?s arc of 
glm^ng white, and look dreadfully hot. — The villages on the banks 
arc w'retelicd-Jooking beyond descriptioji ; the P’ud Imls srpiare, or 
in bee-hive form; so Jow^ and clustered and earthy, that they 
suggest the idea of settlements of ants or beavers, rather than of 
human beings. Yet we were every few minutes meeting boats 
coming down from the country with ])ro(luee, — various kinds of 
grain and roots, in lieavy cargoes. Home of these boats Avere 
plastered witli mud, like the houses; and so thickly that gi’ass 
grew^ abundantly on their sides. — On the heaps of grain Avere 
squatted mullhxl Avomcn and naked children ; naked men towed the 
boats, — noAV on the bank, and now Availing in the mud ; and mnllled 
women came out of the villages to stare. To-day there sremed to 
be no medium between Avrappiri.- up and nakedness ; but it became 
common, up the country, to sec women and girls covering their 
faces with great anxiety, while they had scarcely any clothing 
elsewhere. 
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We saw the othei* extreme of dress in ii passenger on board our 
boat ; — the chief eunuch of tlie royal hareem at Cairo. Neither his 
beautilul dress, — of the finest clotli, amply embroidered, — nor his 
attendants and appliane(?s could impress me witlitlie slightest sense 
of dignity in tlie case of this extraordinary-looking being. lie was 
quiet in his manners, conversed with apparent ease, said his prayers 
and made his prostrations duly on the top of the kitchen, telling 
his beads with his long and skinny fingers; but his emaciation 
and ugliness /)afHcd all the usual associations Avith the outward 
signs of rank. 1 .could not think of him as an ofiicial of high 
station. 

This is the canal which, as every body knows, cost the lives of 
above twenty thousand people, from the Pasha’s hurry to have it 
finished, and the AAant of due preparation for such a Avork in such 
a country. Without tools and sullieJtmt food, the poor creatures 
brought liere by eompnlsion to Avork died off rapidly under fatigue 
and famine. Ihiforc llic improvements of the Pasha are vanntecl in 
.European periodicals, as putting European enterprizes to shame, it 
might be as well to asetjriain tlunr <*osl, — in other things as Avell as 
nioiicv ; — the taxes of pain and death, as Avell as of piastres, Avhich 
arc levied lo pay for the Pasha’s pnhiie Avorks. There must be 
some ground for the horror wliieh impels a whohj population to 
such ])ractiees <ms arc every day s(;en in Pgypt, to keep out of the 
rcadi and the ken of government: — practices such as putting out 
an ey(.^, pulling out the teeth iieecssarv for biting cartridges, and 
cutting off a foretinger, to incapacitatci men for army services Tlie 
fear of every other sort of conscription, besides that for the supjdy 
of th(i army, is no less urgent ; and it is a common piVcCtice for 
parents to incapacitate their children for reading and Avriting by 
))uttiiig out an eye, and cutting off the forefinger of the right i-.niid. 
Any misfortune is to be encountered rather than that of entering 
the Pasha’s army, the Pasha’s m aim factories, the Pasha’s schools. 
Tliis can hardly lie. all baseh^ss folly on tbo part of the people. If 
questioned, they could at least point to the twenty-three thousjuid 
deaths Avhicli look place in six months, in the making of the 
Mahmoud ieh Canal. 

The Paslia is proud of this canal, as men usually arc of achieve- 
ments for which they have paid extravagantly. And he still brings 
his (lespolic will tc bear upon it, in <Ieliance of nature and eircum- 
stjwu'c. 1 Avas told to-day of his transmission of Lord Hardingc 
by it, Avhen Lord I lard inge and every body else believed the canal to 
be impassable from Avant of Avater. This want of water was duly 
represented to the Pasha: but as he still declared that Lord 
Hardingc should go by that w^ay and no meaner one, Lord llardinge 
had only to ivait and see how it avouUI be managed. He went on 
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board tlie stcatncr at Alcjxandria, and proceeded some way, wben 
a bar of dry j^rouiid appeared extending across the canal. JUit 
this little inconvenience was to be no impediment. A thousand 
soldiers appeared on the banks, who wadcid to the steamer, and 
fairly shouldered it, with all its passengers, and carried it over the 
bar. The same thing happened at the next dry place, and tlic 
next : and thus the Pasha is able to say that he forwarded Lord 
Ilardinge by his own steamer on his own great canal. 

NotJiing can be more dreary than the scenery till within a short 
distance of Atfeh. The held of Aboukecr was nothing but liilloeky 
desert, with pools in the hollows : and after that, wc saw little but 
brown mud banks, till we came to the acacias near Atfeh. It is a 
pity that other parts of tlie canal banks are not planted in the same 
way. Jlcsides the beauty of the trees, — to-day very pretty, with 
the light pods contrasting with the dark foliage, — the shade for 
man and beast, and the binding of the soil by vegetation, would bo 
valuable. 

It was dusk l)(?rore we reached Atfeh. Some moonlight mingled 
with the twilight, and with the yellow gleams which came from 
sordid windows, seen through the rigging of a crowd of small vessels. 
There was prodigious bustle and vociferation while wc were passing 
through the lock, and gettijig on board the steamer which was to 
carry us to Cairo. lUit by seven o’clock wc were fairly otf on the 
broad and placid iS^ile. The moonlight was glorious ; and the 
whole company of passengers sat or lay on deck, not minding the 
crowding in their enjoyment of the scene, till the dews became so 
heavy as to send down all who couhl tind room in the cabins. — I 
have, a Wvid recollection of that lirst evening on the Mile, — an 
evening full of cnjoynuMil, though perhaps every other evening I 
spciil^on it showed nn^ more. I saw little but the wide ([uiet 
river, — the broadest, I believe, tliat 1 bad ever been on ; and a 
fringe of palms on the banks, with here aim there a Sheikh’s 
lomb'^* hiding among them, or a tall white minaret springing 
above them. 

Two ladies kindly olfered me a place in their inner cabin, where 
I could lie down and have the ber.elit of an open Aviiidow ; but the 
place was too unclean for rest. At a.m. wc went a-groniul on a 
mud Jjank. I saw the (jnivering poles of the Arab crew from my 
window, and was confounded b\ the noise overhead, — the luggage 
being shifted with all possible ouicry. ^Ye just lloatcd for a minute, 
and then stuck fast again. By the ^-essation of the noise, T ])rcseiiily 
found that the matUT was givi n up till daylight; and 1 slept for 
above an hour ; — a very desirable thing, as these groundings made 

* These Shciklis* tonihs are very like villiige ovens : sqniive huts, with c.ach .i 
white cupola rising from tlic wulis. 
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it appear uncertain'whetlicr we should reach Cairo before another 
night. 

When I ivent on deck, before seven, I foirnd we were opposite 
Sais. ibit there was nothing to be done. No one could go ashore; 
and the best consolation is that there is nothing to be seem there by 
those who can onl)»' nioiirii over the mounds, and not penetrate 
them. A mob of Arabs was brought down to our aid; and a 
curious sec'iie was that of our release. On deck our luggage was 
piled w-itliout any order; and blankets were stulfed in among trunks 
and bags. From these blankets einergecl one feIIow-])assenger after 
another, till the set of unshaven and unwashed gentry was comj)lete. 
In the river was a long line of naked Arabs, tugging and toiling 
and sereaming till the vessel floated. When we were once more 
steaming towards Cairo, and the d(!ek was cleared, and the \von- 
drons almospliere assumed all its glory, and the eool wind breathed 
upon our faces, we presently forgot the discomforts 6f the night, 
and wore ready for a day of novelty and charm. 

I^rcakfast was served on deck, under an awning; and greatly 
>vas it enjoyed by one of the passengers, — a catholic lady of rank, 
w^o was travelling absolutely alone, and shifting for herself very 
siicecssfiilly. She hclpc'd herself to an entire ehic^ken, ev(Ty bone 
of which she picked. While doing so, she w'as disturbed by the 
waiters passing behind her, bedweeu the two tables ; and she taught 
them by vigorous punebes wliat it was to int(u*f(Tc with her (dbows 
while they wore W’auted for cutting up her ehieken. Immediately 
after this feat, she went to the cabin, and kneeled dow-n to her 
prayers, in the face of as many as chose to see. lletwecm this 
countess and the eunuch, there w-as more religious deiii'diistration 
on board than w e had been accustomed to see in such places. 

Till 3 P.M. there wuis little variety in the scenery. I was-wnost 
struck w'ith tlie singular colouring ; — the tliversity of browns. 
There w’as the turbid river, of vast width, rolling between earthy 
banks ; and on tliesc banks w'cre mud villages, with their conical 
pigeon-houses. The minarets and Sheikhs* tombs were fawn* 
coloun^d and Avliit(j ; and the only variety from the.se shades of the 
same colour w^a3 in the scanty hcjrbage, which w^as so coarsen as to 
be almost of no colour at all. Ilut the distiiictmjss of outline!, tlie 
glow of the ])rowm, and the vividness of light and shade, were truly 
a feast to the eye —At 3 o’eJoek, when approaching Werdan, \\c 
saw large spreading acacias growing out of the dustjf| soil ; and 
palms were clustered thickly about the town; and at last we had 
something heyoiid the banks to look at ; — a sandy ridge wliich 
extends from Tunis to tlie Nile. — When \\g had passed Werdan, 
about 4 V.M., !Mr. came to me with a mysterious countenance, 
Olid asked me if I 'should like to be the first to sec the Pyramids. 
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Wc stole past the frroups of eareloss talkers, and Avent to tlic bows 
of tlic boat, wliere I AA^as moniited on boxes and coops, and shown 
AAdiere to look. In a minute I saw tliem, emerging* from behind a 
sandliill. Tln^y Averc very small ; for we were still twemty-tive 
miles from (Jairo ; but there could bo no doubt about tlicm for a 
moment ; so sharp and clear were tiic light and sliadow on the two 
sides wc saw. I had been assured that I should be disaj)poiiited 
in Ihe first sight of the Pyramids; and T had maintained that I 
could not be disappointed, as of all the wonders of the world, this 
is the most literal, and, to a dw(‘llcr among mountains, like myself, 
the least imposing. 1 now found both my informant and myself 
mistaken. Ho far from bcang disappointed, 1 Avas tilled AAntli sur- 
prise and awe: and so far AA*as 1 from ha\nng antici])atcd Avhat I 
saAV, that 1 trlt as if T had iicver l)efore looked upon any thing so 
ncAV as iliosc clear and vivid masses, with their sharj) blue shadows, 
standing firm and alone on their (*\panse of sand. In a few minutes, 
tli ‘V apj)ear(‘d to grow womha-fully larger; and they lookcal Instroiis 
and most imposing in the evening light. — This impr(?ssion of the 
Pyramids was nev(T fully rencAved. I admired them every evening 
from my Avindow at Cairo ; and I took the surest means of convincing 
myself of tlj(!ir vasiness by going to the top of the lari»*est ; but this 
first ^ i(;AV nf tlumi Avas the most moving : and 1 cannot think of it now 
Avitliout emotion. 

.Petvveen this time and sunset, Ibe most remarkable thing AA\as 
the Infinily of birds. I saAv a fcAA’’' ])elicans and many eovmoraiits; 
blit the lloeks, — I might say the sboals — of Avild dneks and geese 
Avbicli peojiled the air, gav(‘ me a stronger impri;ssion of the wild- 
ness of the eoimlry, ami the foreign charaeba* of the s'*enery, than 
any thing I had y(;t si'im. — We passed by moonlight the sjmt Avhere 
the great t xpi'riuiciit of tlio I’arrage is to be tried ; and bore, Ave 
could (lislinguish the jioint of the Delta, and V jiiu(‘tion of the 
olluT br.iiieh, and knew Avlien avc had issm;d n])on the single Nile. 
— Soon after, the groves of Hhoohra, — tlie Pasha's eonntry palace, — 
rose against llie sky, on the eastern shore. 'Ihen there Avere glim- 
merings of Avhitc houses; and then roi\s of buildings and lights 
.A'liieh toM of onr apjn’oaeli to Poohik, (lie port of Cairo. The 
lalaee of Ishiael Pasha, avIio AAas burnt at S(‘Miiaar twenty- nine 
►UMirs ngo, rose aboA'e the bank : and I lien there Avas a bla/e of 
n*essets, Avliieh sliov^ed Avliere av(! wore io laud. A carriage from 
the Hotel d’Orient aAvailed our ;»avtv ; and avo avitc driven, under 
^lu avenue of acacias, a mile or two ro Cairo, ^ly the way, Ave saAV 
some truly Arabian dwellings by Lorcliliglit, Avbicli made us long for 
the morrow. 

In the morning I found that my Avindows looked out upon fhe 
Ezbckeeyeli, — the great {Square,— all trees and shade, this sunny 
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morning ; and over the tree tops rose the Pyramids, apparently 
only a stone’s throw off, though in fact more than ten miles distant. 
A low canal runs round the Sipiarc, just under my windows ; and 
on its bank was a striking group , — ii patriarchal picture ; — an 
Arab leading down his flock of goats to watcT. The sides of this 
canal were grass-grown ; and the interior of the Srpiarc, the area of 
400,000 feet witliin the belt of trees, was green with shrubs, field- 
crops, and gardens. W hile 1 was gazing upon this new scene, and 
amusing myself with the appearance and gestures of the people 
who went by on foot, on Jisses, or on camels, ]\lr. T. and Mr. E. 
were gone to Jloohik, to see about a boat which wc had heard of as 
likely to suit us for our voyage up to the I'irst (hitaract. At 
breakfast they brought us the ik^ws that they had engaged the 
boat, with its crew. W'e afterwards mounted donkeys, and rode 
off to Poolak to examine this boat, which has the reputation of 
being the best on the Nile. 

As our thoughts and our time were much engaged with the 
anticipation of our voyage and with preparations for it, so that wc 
did not now see much of Cairo, or op(m our minds thoroughly to what 
we did see, I shall say nothing here of the great Arabian city. With 
me it stands last in interest, ns latest in time, of the sights of 
Egypt : and any account that I can give of it will be the more 
truthful for coming in its right place, — after the cities of the 
ancient world. 

Wc found on board our dahabich the old Armcniau merchant to 
whom it l)(^longs, — his tawny finger graced by a rnaguiliemit diamond 
ring. The llais, — the captain of the enuv, who is r(‘S])()iisible for 
the safety of the boat, — was in waiting to take direetiu^Is from us 
about some additional ae(rommndatiou. ^Ve likc'd this man from 
first to last, llis countennuce struck me this morning aVd)eing 
fine, notwithstanding a sligiit sipiiut. It had iiiueh of the pathetic 
expression of the Arab eountenaiiee, with strong sense, and, on 
occasion, abundance of fire. If is caution about injuring the boat 

made him soimrtimes appear indolent when wc wanted to push 
on ; and Ik', seeming to indulge us, would yet moor within half- 
an-hour: but he worked well with the crew fit times, — taking an 
oar, and handling the ropes himself. Eor maily an hour of our 
voyage, Ik; sat on the gunwale, singing to the rowers some mourn- 
ful song, to which they replied in a chorus y(;t more monniful. 
The maiiiKTs of this man were as full of courtesy and kindness ' 
as we almost invariably tbund tin; manners of the Arabs to be ; ^ 
and there was ev(;n an unusual degree of the oriental dignity in 
his bearing. 

The boat ivas so clean that there was no occasion for us to Wfiit 
for the usual process of sinking, — to drown vermin. The few \ 
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additions and alterations necessary could easily be made while wo 
were buying our store| ; and, in fact, wc were oil* in five days. Our 
deck cifiordcd a wfilk of twelve paces, when the crew were not row- 
ing : and this spacious deck was covered with an awning. Tiie 
first cabin was quite a saloon. It liad a continuous row of windows, 
and a deewan along each side ; on the broadest of which the gentle- 
men’s beds were made up at night. We had bookshelvc^s put up 
here ; and there was ample closet accommodation, — for mediciruis, 
pickles, tools, paper and string, &c. Jn the inner cabin, the narrow 
decwiins were widened by a sort of shelf put up to contain the 
bedding of Mrs. Y. and myself. The lloor and ceiling were painted 
blue, orange and green, and the many windows had Venetian 
blinds. It was a truly couifortable chainbcr, which we inhabited 
with perfect satisfiietioii for many weeks. 

The bargain made, the gentlemen and Alee were much engaged 
>very day in laying in stores. Mattresses and s})iccs, wine and 
•l ockcry, maccaroni, camp-stools, biscuits, candles, a table, fruit, 
sponges, saueepaiis, soap, cordage, tea and sugar ; — here are a few 
.terns of the multitiule that had to be attended to. Every morning, 
:hc geutlcmeu were oil’ early to tbe stores : and tlie time they gave 
to sight-seeing with Mrs. Y. and me was accepted as a great favour, 
A(;th (; as wc thought them, it was an auinsement to us to see that 
:t was possible to be more active still. A yoimg Scotchman who 
ivas at our hotel, with a sister and two friends, was always before 
[IS, however early wc might be, and obtained the first choice of 
everything, from the dahabieli herself to the smallest article she 
[•arried. And all this activity and shrewdness lay under a pale 
voung face, a quiet voic() and languid manner, betokening poor 
liealth, if not low spirits. On tbe night of onr arrival at Cairo, 
ive (iiu not go to b(;(l till past midnight; and onr gentleineii 
were out at five to see about the dahahieh,— * .mwing that the 
['ompetii ion for boats was then very keen: but the Seotehmau 
Inul been out at four, and had seen and declined the dahahieli 
bi lbre my friends reached lloolak. AVlienever wc bought any 
irtiele, wc found that our Scotch neighbour had had his choice 
nefore us. AVe seldom went into the store where wc obtained 
almost everything but he was sitting there, tasting wines or pre- 
serves; or liandling utensils as if he had been a furniture-monger all 
bis life. It was pr^^ently apparent that he was bent on getting oil’ 
before ns, — on obtaining a good start up the river ; and it is not 
to 1)0 denied that this roused the combativeness of some of our 
party ; and that our preparations w(u*e pressed forward with some 
view to the question wli(;ther tlic English or Scotch party would 
get the start. The expectation was that the Scotch would sail on 
^Tuesday, December 1 st, and an American party tlie same day; 
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while we could not off till the Wednesday Tnoriiin^, fhona;!! 
taking up our abode on board our daliabich (ju the Tuesday evening. 
We were advised to do tliis, that we might not depart uiiinrnished 
with some cssrniinl hut forgotten article, as was the case with a 
party who s(‘t sail with a fair wind, and were carried exulting up 
the river for twenty miles, when they found they had no eanilles. 
To our surprise, the Scotch ])arty ap])eared at the late diiuier on 
Tuesday; and when w^c aeeompanied Die ladies to their rooms 
alterwards, to see the shady bonnets they were making for tropical 
Avear, Ave found they were waiting for the waslievnian, Avho had 
disappointed them of their clothes. So wc left the hotel before 
them. 

It was briglit moonlight Avhen we set ofi' for Booliik, — a curious 
cavalcade. Of course, wc were o?i donkeys ; as were such of our 
goods as had not b(‘('u removed b(‘forc. I’he douki^y boys carried, 
— one, my desk, another, the arroAV-root, and a third, the eho(rolate. 
It Avas a merry ride, uml<'r the acacias, wliose lliekering shadows 
Averc east across tlie road hy the clear moon, 'flie tea-tiiings Avere 
set ill the cabin Avheii Ave arrived. There was less confusion on 
hoard tliau might have been expected ; and Ave had a eouiforlalile 
night. 

Our crew eousisted of fourteen, including the Kais. Of these, 
five were Nubians, and the rest (.)aireu(‘s. IVe had hesides, our 
dragoiuau, Alee, and his assistant, TIasan ; and the cook, — a gro- 
tesf[U(j and amusing [lersonage. ^Fhe hire of the boat and ertnv, 
Avho provided themselves Avith food, was K)/. per mouth. Time^ 
are changed since some ae(|uaiulanee of ours Avent up to tin: 
S(;eoiid (’atarael, two years since, for 127. 'i’liosc of ou^ crew avIk 
atforded us the most amus(*meiit were some of the (Jaireiu's ; but 
Ave liked best the (juict and peaceable Nubians. AVlieu Av<**^5i;t oil* 
the Avliole crew messed together, sitting on tluar haunches in i 
circle round their pan of lentilo or donrrha pottagi^. Ibit before av( 
returned, the Cainuies had all (juarrelled; and the live Niibinne 
AV(‘T(‘ eating togetlier, as amicably as ever, while each Cairene avuj 
picking his bread by himself. 

When T came on fleck in the morning, I found tliat avc Avere not 
to start till tlie afternoon, and that wc must put up Avitli extraordi- 
nary confusion till ' !:cn. Then; aa^us abundant cm])loymeut for m 
all, liowevcr, and after iireakfast, the gentlen^en Aveiit up to tin 
city, to make some more purchase.s, ami Mrs. Y. and I sat on deck; 
under the awning, making a curtain for the ealnn, a table-cover, &c 
The floings of the Aralis on shore Avere amusing and iiiterestbig 
enough. Among others, I saw a blind inan •Iiriuging, as he avouIc 
say, his dmikey down to drink ; but tbe doiikfjy led the man. The 
creature wcut carefully down the steep and rough bank, and the 
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niaii followed, keeping? his hands on its hind quarters, and scarcely 
luaking- a false step.—jThe Scotch party came down, in the course, 
of tlic niornin*^, and prcseiilly put olf, and went full sail up the 
river. The American boat was, I believe, already gone. Soon 
after three. Alee announced that tlie last crate of fouls was on board; 
tlie si.^nKjl w^as given, and away we went. 
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isciDKyrs. — — niKj)S. — or Tirr couxtky. — 

TIIK lll'lAVKNS. TOWNS AM) SHOCKS, IJ1:TW1 :i:N CAIKO 

AM) ASYOOT. 

As wo swept \ip tlio broad river, wt, passed some fine houses, 
sheltered by dark masses of aeaeias ; and presentin*;, to tluj rivcT, 
spacious ovcrhaii^nug balconies, and pictnrcsf|ne wal(T-wJje(‘ls. Aly 
friends said this was v(Ty like the Jlosphoriis. Presently, Cairo 
arose in the distance, backed by the white citadel and the yellow 
range of the Aloknttam hills, with tlunr finely broken outline. On 
tlie western shore was El Ocezeli, with its long range of ]iosj)ital 
buildings, relievcul by massy foliage, behind which towerctl the 
Pyramids; and further on were more Pyramids, lessening in the 
distance. We were aground oriec and again within an hour j and 
while we were at dinner, we drove npon a shoal with a gvi at slioek. 
This was not the way to overtake the Scotch ])arty, whose boat 
could not be supposed ever to get aground; and onr J\al!) was 
informed that if he stuck again, he should bo bastinadoed. — 'flie 
wind was too fresh to allow of our dining on deck; and the sun 
was declining behind the jialms when we went down to the cabin. — 
Wh(*ii we eaiiic up again, the yellow glow remained, while the rich 
foliage of the (lastm’ii shore was quivering in the moonlight, dupiter 
was as lustrous as if there had' been no moon. The breeze now fell, 
now rose ; and the crew set np their wild music, — the pipe and 
drnni, with intervals c f mournful song. 

1 do not know whether all the primitive music in the world is in 
the minor key : but 1 have been struck by its prevalence among all 
the savag(^ or half-civilised, or uneducated people whom 1 have 
known. .'I'he music of Nature is all in the minor key; — the melo- 
dies, of the winds, the sea, the waterfall, birds, and the echoes of 
bleating flocks among the hills : and human song seems to follow 
this lead, men are introduced at once into the new world of 
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barmony and the knowledge of music in the major key. Our crew 
sang always in uiiisoiL and had evidently no conception of harmony, 

L often wished that r could sing loud enough to catch their c.ar, 

, amidst their clamour, that T might see whether my second would 
1 strike them with any sense of harmony : but their overpowering 
noise made any such attcnupt hopeless. — We are accustouKul to line! 
or make the music which we call spirit-stirring in the major key : 
but their spirit-stirring music, sut up to encourage them at the oar, 
is all of the same pathetic character as the most doleful, and only 
somewhat louder and more rapid. They kept time so admirably, 
and were so prone to singing, that we longed to teach them to s\ib- 
stitute harmony for nois(i, and meaning for mere sensation. The 
nonsense that tliey sing is provoking. When we had grown sad 
under the mournful swell of their song, and W(‘re n?ady for any 
wildness of sentitrieiit, it was vexatious to learn from Alee what 
they were singing about. Once it was “Put the saddle on the 
i.r.rsc. Put tlie saddle oil the horse.” And this was all. Some- 
times it was “ Pull luird(‘r. Pull harder.” This was exjianded into 
a curious piece of Job’s comfort, one evening when they luid been 
rowing all day, and must have ))ecii very weary. “ Pull hard : 
pull harder. The m‘arer you eomci to Ali‘xandria, tln^ hardm* you 
wdll have to pull, (iod give help ! ” Another song niiglit be con- 
strued by some vigilant people near the court to have a political 
irK'aning. “ We have seen the Algerine bird singing on the walls 
of Alexandria.” Another was, “The bird in the tree sings better 
than wo do. 'Ihc bird comes down to the river to wash itself.” 
The concluding song of the voyage w^as the best, as to meaning, 
though jfot as to music, — in whicli 1 must say T preterred the 
l)athctic cliauut about the horse and saddle. As we wane approach- 
ing (/fliro oil our nliirii, Ihey sang “This is nearly our last day on 
the river, and we shall soon be at the city. b'. who is tired of 
rowing may go aslioia'., ami sit by the sakia in the sliade.” 1 may 
()l)S(Tve that if tin; ilragoiuaii appears unwilling to translate any 
song, it is as well not to press Ibrit; for it is iiiiilerstooJ that 
many of llnar wortls are such as it would give European ears no 
pleasure to liear. 

The watiT-wagtails were very tame, wo observed already. They 
ran u'Ooul on the deck, close to our feet as wc sat, and looked in at 
our cabin wdndows in the most friendly nianii'n*. Next morning, 
we began to ae([uirc some notioi. ^ f the multitude of birds we were 
to see in Kgypt ; — a notion which, ! think, could hardly be obtained 
anvwdnjre cdse. On a spit of >;'nd, 1 saw*- w hen I came forth, a 
tlock of pidicans which dclicd counting, wliile a llight, no less large, 
was hovering above. A heron was standing lishing on another 
point : clouds of pigeons rose above every group of tlwellings and 
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clump of pnhiis; niid miiltitiicics of f^ccsc occupied the nir at various 
heights ; — now in strings which extended almost half across the 
sky, — and now fiirlni^ and unfurling their Jfiio like an ijnincasur- 
ablc pennon. The birds of Kfrypt did not apjiear to ns io be in 
"real variety, or rcMuarkablo beauty ; but from their mnltiiudo, and 
beiii*^ seen in all their wildness, they were everywhere a very inte- 
resting^ feature of the secaiery. 'J'lie ostrieli I never saw, oxcc'pt 
tame, in a farmyard ; though \vc had ostricdi’s eggs in Xnbia. VVe 
came upon an eagle liere and tliere, — and alw ays when; we could 
most wish to see one. Sonuttinn.'s, when in the teniph's, and most 
interested in the momiments, .1 eanght myself thinking of home, 
and traced tin; association to the sparrows which were chirping 
overhead. T found swallows’ nests in thest; temples, now and tlien, 
in a (.‘hijik of the wall, or a recc'ss of roof or niche. A devout soul 
of an (dd Egy])tiMn, returning from its jn-obatiou of three thousand 
years, would see that “ tin; sparrow liad found a house, and t ho swallow 
a nest for herself, where she might lay her young — cv(;u tin; altars 
of tin; Lord (iod, so sacred onec to the most iinj)osing worshij) the 
world ever saw. ATilturcs art' not uncommon. I iis(*d to si'cthcm 
sometimes during my (‘arly walk oii shore, busy about the skull of 
some (lend hors(; or other enr(;ase. The cr(;s(ed wood-pecker was 
oftem a pretty objead among the mournrul piles of ruins at Th('b(.‘s 
or elsewhere, ln)])[)ing ai)out so sprm'e and gay ! AVheri; t he Arabian 
hills approached the rivcw, or the sln)n‘.s jn-esentc'd perpendicular 
roeks, long rons of cormorants sjd pereln'd before tlieir lioles, as 
still and staid as so many Inwmits in conlemj)lation. On every 
islet and jutting point wen; iloeksof p(‘lieans, whose jdumagi; looked 
snow-white wln'ii S(;t otV by a foil of black geese : and iiowrnnd then, 
a single bird of this tribe might be seen in tin; early nnuTiing, 
balancing itself on the little Inllows, and turning its head abwit in 
the eoyest manner, to ])r«‘ve?it its long beak touching the water. 
Tile Aboo-gerdan (the paddy-bird of India) is eli;gant in form, and 
most delicti c in jilumage, as every one knows who has stroked its 
snowy feathers. It looked best wlnm standing nmh;r the banks, 
or wading among the reeds in a cove. It look(;d most strange and 
out of jilaee when perched on the back of a bulTalo, as I o(.*(\isional'y 
saw it. AVi; once saw five butfalo in one field, with each a delicate 
white bird p(;rehed on its back. And from tin; nosi; of om; of these 
bulfalotuc) little birds wenr at the same time picking insects, or 
something else tin they relished. 

As to the birds which have such a mystevions connexion with the 
sleeping eroeodii.*, T can give no new information ahont th(;m. I 
can only say that on almost every O(;(‘asion of our seeing a crocodile, 
two or three of these; birds were standing beside him ; and tliat I 
never saw them lly away till lie had moved. It is believed in tin; 
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country that these birds relieve the crocodile of the lililc leeches 
which infest his throat; atid that they keep watch while he sleeps on 
the siiiid, 1111(1 Jiiiif wiii'iifri^ to escape on the approach of danger. 
■VVliiit the erocodile does for the birds in return, we never Jieard. As 
for the pigeons, tlu^y abound beyond tlie conception of any traveller 
who has not scum tlie pigeum Hights of the United States. Tll(^y do 
not here, as tliere, darken the air in an occasional process of migra- 
tion, breaking down young trees on which tluiy alight, and lying in 
luuips uiuhn* the attack of a party of sportsmen : but tlu^y tiourish 
everywhere as the most prolilic of birds may do uiuhn- the especial 
protection of man. The best idea that a stranger can form of tlunr 
multitude is by supposing simh a bird population as that of the 
dov('s of Venice inhabiting the whole land of Egypt. The housiis 
of the villages throughout Egypt are snrmountcul by a sort of battlc- 
nnmts built for the pigc'ons, and supplied with fringes of boughs, 
inserted, in several rows to each house, for the birds to rest on. 
The chief ol)jcct is the dung, which is re([uired for manure for the 
garden, and for otlujr purposes : but it is a mistake to say that the 
inhabitants do not eat them. They arc taken for food, but not to 
such an extent as to interfert*, with the nec(‘ssary supply of dung. 
One of our party occasionally shot a few wild ones, n(‘ar the vil- 
lage's ; and he met with no hindrance. Ibit it was otherwise wuth 
our Scotch friend. Though he had asked leave, and belicviul he had 
obtaimul it, to let ily upon the pigeons in a village, the inhabitants 
rose upon him ; and his Uais had some ditVnadty in securing his safe 
return to his boat. He did it by a device which his employin* was 
shock(vl to hear of aft(n’wards. I le (h’clanul our friend to bo the 
I’asha’s (Wntist! To form a notion of the importance of this func- 
tionary, il is necessary to remember that the Ikisha’s having a dentist 
is one^)f the most n'lnarkable signs of our limes, 'J’hat a ^loham- 
medan ruler should have permittc(l his beard to be handled, is a token 
of chang(' more extraorilinary than the adoption of the Trank dress 
in Tnrkiy, or the introduction of wine at AIo’ irnmedan dinners : 
and the man who was permitted by the I’asha to touch his beard 
must b(‘ regarded throughout the c-ountry as a person inestimably 
powerful with his Highness. ISuch a pewsonage '’’.is our Scotch 
friend comp(‘lhid to appear, for some way up tlr river ; and V(tv 
reluctant he was to bear the dignity to whic'b his assent had not 
been asked. — A pretty bird, of the kinglish'r kind apparently, 
colouix'd bla('k, grey and tawny, was llittiiig about on the shore 
when T took my first walk on shore this luorLing. And 1 think I 
have now mcntioiied nearly all tin: birds we observed in the course 
of our voyage. 

Onr oliject, like that of J^gypiian travellers generally, was to sail 
up the river as fast as the wind would carry us, seeing by the way 
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only as much as would not interfere with the progi-ess of the boat. 
It was the season when the north wind prevailed ; and this advan- 
tage was not to be trilled with in a voyage of a thousand miles, 
certain as avc were of the help of tlui curnnit to bring us back. We 
were, therefore, to explore no pyramids or temples on our way up ; 
and to see only so much of the coiintiy as we could get a glimpse of 
on occasion of the failure of the wind, or other accidental ddays. 
To this there was no objection in our minds ; for we found at once 
that in going up the Nile in any maniu^r we should meet with as 
much novelty and interest as we could bear. The face of the 
country was enough at one time. To have explored its monum(ints 
immediately would have been too much. Moreover, there was great 
advantage in going up cjuiekly while the river was yet high enough 
to allbrd some view of the country. In returning, we found such a 
change produced by the sinking of the waters only a few feet, that 
we felt that travellers going up late in the season eaii hardly he said 
to have seen the country from the river. At all timers, the view of 
the interior from the Nile must be veay imperfeet, and quite insulli- 
cient to justify any decision against tlu; biaiuty of the great valley. 
This arises from the singular structure of the (joiintry. TiVerywhere 
else, when? a river flows through tlui centre of a valley, the land 
eitluT slopes from the base of the hills down to the riv(‘r, or it is 
level. Ill I’lgyiit, on the coniravv, the land rises from the moun- 
tains up to tJio banks of tJie Nile: and where, as usually happcais, 
the banks are higher tliaii the eye of the spectator on the deck of his 
boat, all view of the interior, as far ns the hills, is preeluded, lie 
sees nothing but the towns, villages, and palm-groves on the banks, 
and the mountains on the horizon. iMy attention had been directed 
upon this point before I went by ibc comjilaints of some readers of 
JOasterri travels that, after all their reading, tiny knew no mOl^‘; what 
the Egyptian valley looked like? than if it had never been visited. 
As this failure of description ajipeared to regard Egypt alone, there 
must be some peculiar cause for it : and thus avc found it. The 
reuiicdy was, of course, to go ashore as often as possible?, and to 
mount every jiracticable eminence. 1 found this so delightful, and 
every wide view that 1 obtained inelnded so much that Avas wonder- 
ful and beautiful, tjiat mounting enninences b(;(;aiue jui eanie;st pursuit 
Avith me?. 1 carried compass and note-book, and neited doAvn Avliat 
I snAA*^, from eminence to eminence, along the whole valley, from Cairo 
to the ISeeoiid f ilaract. Sometimes T looked abroad from the top 
of a y)ylon ; sometimes from a rock on the banks ; sometimes from a 
sandy ridge o'' the desert ; sometimes from a green declivity of the 
interior : once from a mou>.itaiu above 'J’licbes, and once from the 
summit of the (ircat ]*yr;imid. ]\ly conclusion is that I dilfer 
entirely from, those avLo coiiiplaiii of the sameness of the aspect of 
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tlie country. The constituent fcjitures of tlie landscape may be more 
limited in niiriiber tlnyi in other tracts of country of a thousand 
miles: but they arc so grand and so beautiful, so strange, and 
brouglit together in such endless diversity, that I cannot conceive 
that any one who has really seen the country can complain of its 
monotony. Each panoramic survey that 1 made is now as distinct 
in iny mind as the images I retain of ^liagara, Iona, Salisbury riairi, 
the Valais, and Lake (larda. 

Our opportunities of going ashore were not few, even at the begin- 
ning of our voyage, when the wind was fair, and wc sailed on, jilmost 
continuously, for three days. In the early mornings, one of the crew 
was sent for milk, and he was to be taken up at a point further on. 
And if, towards night, the llais feared a rock, or a Avindy reach 
ahead, he would moor at sunstd; and this allow(;d us nearly an hour 
Ixjfore it was dark enough for us to mind the howling jackals. When 
the wind ceased to befriend us, the crew had to track almost all day, 
following the bends of the river; and wc eoidd either follow these 
also, or strike across the lields to some distant point of the bank. 
And wlieii on board, there was so much to be seen on the ordinary 
bajiks that 1 was rarely in the cabin, llefore breakfast, T was walking 
the (leek. After brciakfast, I was sewing, reading, or Avriting, or 
idling on (h^ck, under the shade of the awning. Aftcn* dinner, Ave 
all came out eagerly, to enjoy the hist hour of sunshine, and the 
glories of the sunset and the, after-gloAA', and the rising ol‘ the moon 
and constellations. And sorry was I (wery night avIkmi it Avas ten 
o’clock, and I must go under a lower ro(3f than that of the dazzling 
heav(*iis. All these hours of our tirst days had tlunr ample amuse- 
ment front what wc saw on the banks alone, till avc could penetrate 
'urtlier. 

TheiV. were the pranks of the (Tew, Avhose oddities a\ ere unceasing, 
and particularly rich in the early morning. Then it Avas that they 
mimicked Avhatcver they saw us do, — sometimes for the joke, but as 
often with the. utmost seriousness. I somctiiia s thought that they 
took (‘(Ttain of our practices for religions (‘xereises. The solemnity 
with which om* or anotluT tried to AAalk the (h'ck rapidly, to dance, 
Riid* to skip the rope, looked like this. The poor felloAV who laid 
bands on the skijij)ing-ropc paid (he probably thought.) the penalty 
bf his impiety. At the first attempt, down lie came, iiat on his fai’o. 

i lf Air. E. looked through his glass, some Ibraheeni or Alnstafa would 
iriateh up an oar for a telescope, and see marvellous things in the 
lain. If, in the heat, either thi' gimtlemcu nodded over liis 
ook, half the crew would go ',o sleep instantly, peeping every 
loment to s(ic the effect. — ’I’lu-n, there: were the veiled Avomeii 
Dining down to the river to till their water-pots. Or the men, at 
rayer-time, performing their abiut iens and prostrations. And there 
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was tlic pretty sight of the preparation of the drying banks for tlie 
new crop ; — tlie hoeing with the short, heavy^autiqiie hoe. AinJ the 
harrow, drawn by a camel, would a))pcar on th(j ridge of tln^ bank. 
And the working of the Shadoofs'* was perpetual, and always inter- 
esting. Those who know what the shadoof is like, may eomuave the 
picture of its working ; — the almost naked Arabs, — usually in pairs, — - 
lowering and raising their skin buckets by tin; long lever overhead, 
and emptying them into the trough beside them, with an observance 
of time as regular as in tbeir singing. Where the bank is high, 
there is another ])air of shadoofs at work above and behind : and 
sometimes a third, before the water can be sent tiowing in its little 
chainn'ls through the ti(d(Is. — Then, there were the endh'ss mamcn- 
vres of innumerable birds, about the ish‘ts and roeks : and a bidlalo, 
here and there, swimming from bank to bank, (ind linding it, at last, 
no easy matter to gain the laud. — Then, there was the ferry-boat, 
with its ragged sail, jiiid its motley freight of tiirbaned men, veiled 
women, naked ehildren, brown sheep, frightimed asses, and imper- 
turbable biiHalo. — Tlieu, there were the long palisades of sugar eanes 
edging the banks; or the steep slopes, all soft and bright with the 
springing wheat or the bristling lupins. Then, there were the vil- 
lages, with their somewhat ])yramidal houses, tludr clouds of ])igeons, 
and their shelter of palms : or, here and there, a town, with ils mina- 
rets rising out of its cincture of acacia. And it was not long biTore 
wc round our siglit sharpened to discern holes in the roeks, far or 
near; — holes so s<|narc(l at the entrance as to hint of s(?ul[)tiirc or 
painting within. — And then, as the evening drew on, there was the 
sinking of the sun, and the coming out of tin; colours wliieh had 
been discharged by the glare in the iniddh* of the day. • 'J'lie vast 
and dreary and hazy Arabian desert became yellow, nieJting into the 
])urj)le hills; the muddy waters took a lilac hue; and tin; shadows 
of the sharp-cut banks were as blue as the central sky. As I'or the 
moon, we could, for tin! (irst time in onr lives, see her the tirst 
night ; — the slenderest thrcjad of light, of cu])-like form, visible for 
a few minutes after sunset; the old moon being so clearly marked as 
to be seen by itself after the radiant rim was gone. I have seen it 
behind a ])alm, or resting on the ridge of a nionntain likti a eo])pcr 
ball. Ami when the fuller moon came up from the (iast, and I, for- 
getting the clearness of the sky, have been struck by the siuhhm 
(liiniiess, ami have look(?d up to watch her passing behind a elond, it 
•vas delicious to see, instead of any cloud, the fronds of a palm waving 
upon her ilisk. One night, I saw an appearance perfectly lunv to 
me. y.o object was p(;ree})tible on tin; high black eastern bank, 
above and beliind which Jumg the moon: but in her golden track 
on the din; pled Avati rs Avcrc the shadows of palms, single and in 


* Polo and bucket, for raising water. 
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clustovfi, passing over swiftly, — “authentic tidings of invisible 
things.” And then, ^hcrc was the rising of Orion. 1 have said 
that the constellations W(‘re less conspicuous than Jit home, Jroiu the 
universal brilliancy of the sky: but Orion shone forth, night by 
night, till the punetual and radiant apparition became almost oppres- 
sive to tluJ Avatchiug seiiso. I eaiue at last to know his liist star 
as it rose clear out of the l)ank. lie never issued whole from a 
haze on the horizon, as at home. As each star rose, it dropped a 
duplicate upon the surhice of the still waters : and on a calm night, 
it was hard to say which Orion was the brightest. — And how ditler- 
eiit was the wind from our cloud-ladcu winds in Ibiglaiid ! llxeept 
that it carried us on, 1 did not like wind in l^gypt. The palms, 
bow(?d from their graceful luught, and bent all one way, are as ugly 
as trees can be: and the dust Hies in clouds, looking like smoke or 
haze on laud, and settling on our laces, even in the middle of the 
stream. Though calltul sand, it is, for the most part, mere dust 
from the limcstonti range’s, forming mud when moistened, ^llu; wind 
serv'^d, liowevcr, to show us a saud-])illar now and then, like a eolunni 
of smoke moving slowly along the ground. On this second day of 
our voyage, when we were aj>pr()aeliiiig IWuiisooeef, the wiiid .made 
ngly what on a cidm eveniiug would have be’cu lovely. A solitary 
hotise, in tlie midst of a slip of alluvial land, all blown upon with 
flust, looked to us the most dreary of dwellings. Jbil the lattecii 
sails oil the river were a jiretty f.’alurc, — one or two at a liim*, winding 
in and out with the bends of the stream. We saw one before ns 
near I’eiiisooeef, this day. It proved to be our Seoteli friend’s. Our 
boat, bi^at his in a strong wind: and we swe])t past in good style, — 
tlie giMitlfnicu imea[)piug and bowing ; the ladies waving their liaiid- 
kereliiefs. 1 ha<l no idea that the racing spirit had entered into 
them, Till one of the ladi(‘s told me, th(‘ n(‘\t time wo met, “ Wc 
wen^ so mortified when you passed ns ! ” 

llenisooeef is about (‘ighty miles from Cairo : a r^Hxl progress for 
tweiity-tliree hours! It is the largest town in I ppcr I’lgypt : but 
it does not look very imposing from tlie river. Two or three mina- 
rets rise from it ; and there is one rather good-looking hoiisi^, which 
the Vasha inhabits wIhmi he comes. .Its aspect was pretty as wc 
looked l)ack to it from the south. 

Tin; wind carried ns on towards the rocky region wIkmc our care- 
ful Hais^would retard our progress by night, though we liad a glorious 
lamp in the moon, the. whole night ihrough. We had a rocky shore 
to the east this afternoon, — the Arabian mountains approaching tlie 
river: and in the early morning, wc nassod the ])recipiluns elitfs, on 
whose Hat summit stands the (Jopt'e eonveni of “ Our Lady Mary 
the Virgin.” The foi'ins of these limestone dills are most fantastic ; 
and fantastic was the whole scene ; — the long rows of connoraiits in 
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front of llieir holes, — a sort of burlesque upon the monks in their 
cells above ; the uuconneeted ilio-hts of stepf here and there on tlie 
rocks ; the women and naked ehiklren on the ridge, giving notice to 
the begging monks of our approach ; and the monks tliemselvc^s, 
leaping and racing down the precipice, and then, two of them, 
racing through the water, struggling with the strong eiirrcnt, to 
board us for baksheesh. 'J'lie one who succeeded was quite satis- 
fied, in the midst of his panting and (exhaustion, with five paras^ 
and an empty bottle, lie waited a little, till we had gone about a 
mile, in order to have tlic help of the current, and then swam olf to 
his convent. ! ' ' i ^ > 

We passed the pretiy town of ]\Iinv(‘h about noon; and then 
entered u])ou sugar distriels so rich as to make one speculate 
whether this might not be, some day, om^ of the giTat sugar- 
producing regions of the world. 1'he soil is very rich, and irrigated 
by perpetually recurring shadoofs: and the crops of canes on the 
hats between the ror'ks and the river were \Try line, and extending 
onwards for some days from this time. The tall ehimnh's of the 
Kaiida sugar inannfaetorv stood np above the wood on a promontory, 
looking very strange amidst such a scene. — On our n'tnni, we 
visited the sugar manulaetory at lion, and h'arned something of tlie 
condition and prospects of the manufacture. The Ilou estal)]i.sh- 
inent belongs to Ibrahecm Pasha, whom we met tluTe at seven iii 
the morning. It is quite new; and a (Towd of litthi cliildren were 
employed in the unfinished [)art, carrying mortar in ('art hen bowls 
for \d. per day. 'I'lie engineers are French, and the engine, one 
hundred-and-twenly horse pow(‘r, was made at Paris. I’ln^ mana- 
gers eaimot have b(:Te the charcoal formerly in nsi: for* clarifying 
the juice. From tln^ scarcity of Avood, charcoal is too dear; ami 
burnt bones are empIovc(l instead, — answering the [)urj)ose much 
Ix tter. We saw the whole process, Avhieh seemed cleverly managed ; 
and th(! gentlemen pronounced the (piality of the sugar good. An 
Fiiidishman cinployed there said, however, tliat the canes were 
inferior to tliostj of the West Indies, for want of rain. 'J'here wer(j 
a hundred peoide at work in thi.s establishment ; tina'r wages being, 
b(?shl(;s food, a piastn? mid a (piaiicr (nearly \\d.) per day. If, how- 
(W(T, the payimait. of wages is managed here as I sliall liave to show 
it is usually done in I'igypt, tlie receipts of t luMvork-pcople nmst he 
consuiered nmeli less tha. this. ^\e heard so niiieh of the eoni- 
plaints of the jicople at liaving to buy, under compulsion, coarse 
and d<‘ar sugar, that it i eh‘ar that rmieh iniprovennnd in inanage- 
ment must lake ])laee b( fore F.gypt can eomjietc witli otluT sngar- 
prodtming conn ries: bet still, Avliat we saAvof the extensive growth 
nl the cane, and the qu; biy of the produce, under great disadvan- 

♦ i'ivc ; le a failiiing and onc-Qfili. 
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tages, made us look upon this as one of the great future industrial 
resources of Egypt. ^ 

Tlie next morning, we could still distinguish the tall chimney of 
Eauda. We had been at anchor under a bank all night, the Eais 
being in fear of a rock a-head. The minarets of Melawee were on a 
Hat on the western bank, some way before us : and between us and 
tlicin, lay the caves of lienee Hasan; — those wonderful repositories 
of monumental records of the old Egyptians, whi(jh we were to 
explore on our return, but must now pass by, as if they were no 
more than what they looked, — mere apcirtures in the face of the 
mountains. 

The crew were tracking this morning, for the first time; — stepping 
along at a funeral pace*, and slipping off, one by one, to light a pipe 
where four or five smokers Avere putling in a circle, among the sugar- 
canes. Our crew never appeared tired with their tracking; but in 
the mornings they were slow ; and the man who was sent for milk 
moved very lazily, — whether the one ehos(*n were the briskest ortlui 
(piietest of tin; eompany. TTn; cook was rath(;r too deliberate about 
luvakfast, and Alee liirnself was not a good riser. It xt^as their 
xviiiter ; and cold makes the Arabs torpid instead of brisk. Presently, 
xv(^ had to cross to the more level bank ; and then we first saw our 
j)eoplc row. 1 1 was very ridiculous. They sang at the top of their 
voices, some of them throxving llndr heads back, slnilting their eyes, 
and shaking their li(‘ads at every (piavcM*, most pathetically, — dij)ping 
their oars the xvhih? as if they xverc? skimming milk, anil all ont of 
time xviili their singing, and xvith one* another, xvhile their niusieal 
time xvas perleetly good. — The. xvind presently freshened, ami xve 
stood axvjfN. It xvas lit fid all day, but blexv steadily xvhen the moou 
rose. Jusst then, hoxvever, the Kais took fright al)out passing the 
next ]f()int at night, and xve moored, beside four othiT boats, in 
tin; deep .shadoxv of a palm-grove. On these oeeasion^= two men 
of the iK'ighbourhood and a dog are appoint (‘d to guard each 
boat that moors to the bank. The boat pays three piastres; and 
if anything is lost, complaint is made to the (Jox^ernor of the 
district, xvhose business it is to recover the property, and punish 
Ihe guards. 

As xve aj)proaehed Afanfaloot, wc conid perceive hoxv strangely 
old Nile has gone out of his course, as if for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the town, 'rin* bed of the river xvas once evidently at the l)ase 
of the hills,- Those orange hills xvith tlieir blue shadoxvs, — xvhcrc 
rows of black holes show ancient catacombs. So strong a relleeted 
light shorn* into one of thesi; caves, that 'vo eouhl sec something of 
its interior. AVe called if a p(*rfeel smuggler s cave, xvith ]>aekagcs 
of goods within, and a dog on guard at the entrance. When we 
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looked at it witli the ^lass, however, we were ^’rave in a moment. 
AVe saw that the baek and roof were scnlptnved. 

Alanfaloot is still alari»e place, sadly washed down, — sliced aAvay 
— by the eneroaehment of the river. Alany h()us(‘S were carried 
away last year; and some whieli looked as if cut straight through 
their interior, havi^ jirobably followed by this time. 

The heat was now great in the middle of the day; and the glare 
oppr('ssive to ])eople who wen? on th(^ look-out for crocodiles ; — as 
we were after passing Alanfaloot. We Avere glad of awning, goggles, 
fans, and oranges. Ibit the crew were all alive, — kicking dust ov(!r 
one another on sliore, ieaj)ing high in tin; watiT, to make a splash, 
and perj)ef rating all maniKT of jmietieal jokes. We do not agree 
Avith travellers Avho declare it Jieeevssary to treat these* pe()])I(; Avitli 
coldness and severity, — to repel and b(‘at th(*m. We treated them 
as ehildreii ; and this ansAvered perfeetly well. 1 do not nanenibcr 
that any one of them Avas ever pnnislied on oiir account : eerlainly 
ii(‘ver In' our desire. They Avere always luanageahh* by kiiuliiess 
and mirth, 'fhey ser\t(l us with heart im‘>s, ami did us no injury 
Avhalevef. 'fhe. only point avc could not earrv was inducing them to 
sing softly. No thnuits of refusing baksln‘e>h availed. Mr. Ik 
obtaim-d sottk* success on a single o(‘ea^ion by ehiieking dry bread 
into the throats of one or iwo who Aven; (piaveriiig Avitli shut eyes, 
and Avide-Dpeii jaw<. 'fins joke availed for the moment, mon* than 
any threats: but the truth is, they can ):o more; ladVaiu Irom tin) 
full use of their Itiiigs Avhen at A\ork than from that of eyes 
and cars. 

Oil the evening of Aloiiday the 7tb, Ave aj)])rnaeli(‘d .\<vof)l : and 
beautiful Avas the aji’proaeli. After arriving in bright siiiishiiie, 
apparently at its very skirts, and eouutiiig its fourtei.-u uiiiian'ts, ami 
adiuiriu,:' \\> I'usitioii at the Ik-.d of Avhat seemed the last hill oftlie 
range, avc were carried far aAvav by a bend of tin; ri\er ; — sa,Av lioals, 
and gioujis of j)e*ople and e;iitle, and uolile palm and aeaeia woods 
oil the. Oj.p(j.site bank, and did not auelior till sl.iriight uiuh r iil 
llamra, the villagi; Avhieh is liie port of Asyoot. 

V\e were .soiTv to lose the advantage of the fair wliid Avbieh bad 
s])ruiigu|). but it was hen; that the crew had to bake their bread 
for the nil: under of the vo\age u]). We had no rea'^ou to regn I 
our detention, rM-easioning as it did our liis^l real vimv of the. interior 
of the eouutr\. — Asyr. ' Js a p^si town too; and avc wiar niad of 
t.'Is last eertaiii oppuiliinlty of writing home before going ijuile into 
the Avilds. 
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ASYOOT. OIT) SITKS. — SOMK KLKAIKNTS Ol’ KCIYPTIAN TUOlTr.liT. 

I’ I Ks r c i: o(’< ) I ) 1 1 , i ;s. — soc ) ii v dj . — ( ; i n ( ; k n . — k i \ i: ii . 

In tlic our cniivas was down, al()iu>* tlio laiuhvard side of 

our boats ; so that the people; on shore could not pry. It was 
pleasant, however, to play the spy upon them. There; wore:; iiifiuy 
eloukeys, auel o’ay groups of their owiierrs, just above the; boat, t Ju. 
the oue; hand, wen; a e'oiupauy of lueui washing e?l()thes in the river 
uiide:r a [ue'turesepie* ohl wall: and em the otlier, boat-buiielers dili- 
jiCiitly at work on the* shore*. The* Arab artisans aj)pe*ar to work 
well, 'idle; hauniuTS of the*se* l)oat-l)uilde‘rs we*re goin^ ail day; and 
tim tiiinian, shoemiake-rs, and otheTS whom 1 observe*el in tlie bazaars, 
appe'areel dexte*rous auel iiielustrieius. 

Asyoeit is the* ri sieleue*e of the* (iove*ruor of I’jiper K^ypt. Se*lim 
I\eslia h»*le1 tins olliee; as we* went uj) the* ri\e*r. Whde we were 
coming' down, he* was ele*j)eJS‘*el ; — tei the; p'e at n’^iret of ail wiioiii we 
he*arel speak of it. lie was sei we*ll tl»e)Ui»hl of that there was i*ve?ry 
ho]v. e)f his reiiistjitement . Selim Ihisha is ho who 'uarrie;(l his 
sifter, auel made* the te'rrible elise*overy while at supper on his 
v>(*eldini;-ilaN , in his first iiitrrview with his brieie. .i5oth were; 
Cire'assiau slaves; and lie iiaei be*eu e'arrie*el away be*fore the birth of 
this sister, ^fliis adve*u(ure liappe*ue*el wlieii the iieew pv,y-hcareled 
man wa* youu*f ; but it iuve*sts him with iutere*st still, iu addition 
to that iusjure*el by his hitfh e*harnc1e*r. \Vi passed his ^areleii 
to-elay, auel thoujdd it lookeel well,—- the* pal;u*e be-iui;- eiubeisonie'd 
amoui^ palms, a<*aeias, auel the yelh)W-lh<\\erii>L; mimosa; which last, 
Avheii iuteriuixe'd with other trees, t’ive s a kind of autumnal tinge to 
niasse;s of dark foliage*. 

VVe we n; iiiueli struck by the; c.iusewa ', wliieh would be eoiiside*reel 
ja vast work iu Kugland. It extenels from the river bank to the 
|to\vn, and tlmnce on to the l)je;bel (mountain) with many limbs from 
jthis main trunk, la direct extent, 1 think it >can hardly be less 
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tlum two milfs : but of this I am not sure. Its secondarv object is 
to retain the Nile water after the imiiulatiot!, — the water llowimr in 
tlirougli siniees wliieli ean ])e (‘asilv closed. The land is divided by 
smaller embankments, within this lari^e one, iiito eoinpartmenls or 
basins, where the most viirorons crops of wlu'at, clover, and millet 
wei-e tlonrisliin”* when we rode by. TIuMvatcT stands not more than 
two feet deej) at hiijfh Nile in tlie most elevated of these basins. 
Jnside tlie causeway was the canal which yielded its earth to its 
neighbour. In this canal many pools remained ; and the seed was 
onlv jest spriimiui^ in the drvest parts. In some places I saw shaken 
piers, and siniees w’here the unbaked brick semniMl to have melted 
down in the water: but the mnv \valls anrl brid^t's a])])ean*d to be 
solidly constructed. — Oil the banks of the causeway and canal on 
tlie south side of the town were lloweriinj: mimosas as la rue, we 
thoiiijlit, as oaks of liftv y(‘ars ijrowth in Kimland. The causeway 
afforded an admirable road ; -hii!;h, broad ami level. The elfect 
was strani»:(? of (mtmhiu from such a road into such a town. 

The stre(‘ts had, for the most part, bhink walls, brown, and rarely 
pcrpoiidieidar. Some slo])e<l purposidy, and sonu' from the ^iviniij 
wav of the mud bricks. ..\fany w<‘r(* cracked from lop to bottom, 
.lars were built in near the top of several of tin* houses, for tlie 
pisifeons. The bazaars appeared w'cll stocked, and the business 
.e;oint^ fonvard was brisk. I now be^an to feel the misery which 
every Trank woman lias to cndun‘ in tin* provincial towns of the 
East, — the bein<< stared at by all eyes. d'h(‘ starin'^ was not rude 
or offensive ; but it was enouirh to lie very disaLi:reeable ; at least, 
to one who knew, as 1 did, that the appearance of a woman with 
an uneovered face is an indecency in the eyes of the; inhabitants. 
i\t ('airo, Jcriisalein and Damascus, om; feels nothing of yds, and 
• 'le starin'^ is no more tlum wo j»;iv«; to a Turk in the stn;ets of 
Doiidou or Liverpool : but in the jirovim'ial towns then; is an air of 
amazement in the ])enple, minified in some jihiees with true Moliam- 
medaii hatred of llie Christians, which it is hard to meet willi 
composure. The ‘:»entlem(ai of my jiartv, who did not care, for tin ir 
share as Christians, wornlered at my uneasiness, and disajiproved of 
it • l)ut 1 could not hel^ it : ami though 1 never •j^ave way* to it so 
far as to ondt seeing aiiDhiriix on a(;eonnt of it, 1 never i^ot over it 
t.- all, and felt it thro -^’liout to be the t»Tea test penalty of my Tasteni 
travel. Yet I would in»t afivise any Tnj^lish woman to alter lier dre^s 
or ways. Hie* can never, in a rucTe jmssaL^e fliroui^’h an Eastern 
country, mak*' herself look like an Eastern woman; and an nnsii])- 
iK.rtea assuirifuion of any native- eu.stom will obtain for lier no 
11 opect, but oidv make her appear ashamed of her own origin and 
way.s. It ! '» f.rer to appear as she is, at any cost, than to attempt 
any degree of - .rjost ae. 
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While, wo w’oro waiting; in the stroot to liave our letters addressed 
in Aral)io to the oarc df our eoiisul at Cairo, 1 was, for the first time, 
struck, by the uurnb(T of blind and one-eyed people amon<^ those who 
surrounded us. Several young boys were one-eyed. As everybody 
knows, this is less owing to disease than to dread of the government. 

It was strange to see, in the middle of a large town, vultures and 
other wild birds Hying overh(‘.ad. Among others, we saw' an eagle, 
with a fish in its beak. — On our w’ay to the eaves in the Djebel, we 
met a funeral ])roeession coming from the cemetery which lies 
between the town and the hills. The women wi re uttering a funeral 
howl worthy of Ireland. 

Our donkeys took us \ip a very steep ])ath, nearly to the first 
range of eaves. Whim wi; turned to overlook the landscape, what a 
view was then'! Mr. C., who has travelled much, said he had never 
seen so rich an expanse of country. T felt that I had seen some- 
thing like it; but I could not, at the moment, remember where. It 
was (‘ertainly not in Kugland : nor was it like the ])lains of Lom- 
bardy ; nor yet the unfenced expanse of cultivation that one sia^s in 
(lermaiiy. At last, it struck me, that the resemblance was to an 
Illinois prairie. 'The rich green, spreading on eithm* hand to the 
hori/.on, was prairie-like: but 1 never was, in Illinois, on a height 
which commanded one hundred mill's of unbroken fertility, such as 
I now saw'. And even in Illinois, in the finest season, there is 
never such an atmosphere as lu're gavi* positive brilliancy to every 
fiature, of the se<‘nerv. A perfect level of the most vivid green 
extended north and south, till it was lost, not in haze, but from the 
men' inability of the eye to tak«* in more: and through this wound 
away, from end to end, the full blue river. To the east, facing us, 
was the varied line of the Arabian hills, of a soft lilac "bit. Seven- 
teen villages, overshadow ed by dark palms, were set ilov u beside 
the river, or some, little w'ay into the land ; and the plain was dotted 
with Arab husbandmen and their camels, here and there, as far as 
the eye could reach. Helow us lay the town, with its brown, tlat- 
rooted houses, relieved by the palms of its gardens, and two or 
three while cupolas, and fourteen minarets, of various heights and 
forms. * IL tw'cen it and us lay tin* eauM-way, enlivened by groups 
of Arabs, with their asses and camels, ajipearing and disappearing 
among tin* thickets of acacia which In'rdered it. Ih'hinil all lay the 
brilliant Ifjebel — with its glowing yellow lights and sott blue 
shadows, 'fhe whole seene looked tv iny eyes as gay as the rain- 
bow', and as soft as the dawn. As 1 stood befon* the cave, I 
thought notliing could be more beautiful ; but one section of it 
looked yet lovc'lier when seen through the lofty dark ])ortal of an 
upper eave. Ihit there is no conveying such an impressum as that. 
Tlie caves are tombs ; some of them very ancient : so ancient, 

D 2 
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tliat i\l)raham might have seen them, if he had eome so far ii]) the 
country. • One raee of those.* old times rvmuiUs ; — tJn? uolvejs. TJitj 
were sacred here (Asyoot being the Lycope)Iis of the Creek times;) 
their mninmics are in many pits of the Djiibel ; and we saw the tracks 
of two in the dnst of the caves. — 'fhe ciive called Stabl d’Antar (Stable 
of the Architect, or, as others say. Stable of Antar), is lofty and large ; 
— about seventy-two feet by thirty-six. Its ceiling is covered with 
patterns which we shoidtl call Creek borders anywdiere else: but 
this ceiling is oUh v than Creek art. The colours wen; ehielly blue, 
light grey and white. Tin; colours of the hierogU pliie seulptuves 
were red and blue, — the blue predominating, 'fwo largt* iigures 
ilanked the portal ; one much defaeed ; the other nearly perfect. 

I have since seen so nmeh of the old h.gvptiaii inonnnu*nts, aiid 
they have become so familiarly interesting to int*, that 1 look back 
w'ith aniuscuKaii to this hour of my first introdnetion to hierr)- 
glvphics and burial caves. 1 can scarcely bi'lit vi; it was only a few 
months ago, — so youthfid and ignorant seem now tlie feelings of 
mere enriosity and wonder with which I looked upon such jiaintlng 
and sculpture as afterwards became an intelligilih* language to me. I 
do not mean by this that I made any attempts tc) learn tin* old 
Egyptian language or its signs, — ])eyoiid a few of tin; eommone>i 
symbols. It is a kind of learniiig wliich reipiires the devotion of 
years; and it is perhaps the only kind of learning of whieli a 
smattering can be of no use, and may probably lx* mis(*liievous.- -1 
rcinenibev being extremely surprised at tin* amount of -eulptnred 
iiiseri]»tions licre, — -little imagining wliat a mere sprinkling tliey 
WTi'e compared witli wliat \ should sec in otln*r pla(*(‘s. 

In the siicei'ssioii of eliambers w'ithin, and in tin* eave'i idana*, we 
found ranges of holes for the deposit of wolf inuiiimies, and. jiits for 
tin; r(‘ceptiou of eollins. Tin; roofs of son n; of llie.-e eaves had hwn 
su]»ported by large s([uare pillars, whose capitals remain atlaeln‘d, 
W'hile the shafts are goin*. Tliis gave ns a liint of lln* arebiteet oral 
adopunenl of w'hieli \v(; w'cre to .-ee so miieh beri’after in tin* tombs 
of Thebes and lienee Hasan, in the eonn r of a tomb lay a hnnia;i 
skull, the bone of wdiieh w'a.s remarkal)ly thick. .Many bones aial 
rag.s of iiiummy-^-loth lay sealti red about. On the side of the hill 
below^ W(; bniiKi ,i leg ainl a foot. The iuslej) was high by eoni- 
pression, but very long. Then; was also a skull, wrapped iii 
mummv-eloti. not fragrant enough now, for all its anti([ue spieer , 
to bring away. 

Ill ’Jui pits of these caves were the mummies lying w'li(*n (‘aiH' 
byses was liu .y at, Thebes, overtlirowing tin* Colo.ssiis in tin* plain. 
And 1 oi;l'‘ after, ea.ne the upstart (jre*<*ks, relating hero their p{*r.soii:il 
advctit^T: in 1 nlia under their great Alexander, and calling tin; 
piae» i.yeopolis, and putting a wolf on the reverse of their local 
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coins. And, lon^ after, came the Homans, and called Lycopolis the 
ancient name of the pb|ec, and laid tlie ashes of their dead in some 
of tlic caves. And long after, caim; the CJiristian anchorites, and 
lived a hermit life in these rock abodes. Among them was John of 
lACopolis, who was consulted as an oracle l)y the Emperor 'fheodo- 
sius, as by imlny others, from his supposed knowledge, of futurity. 
A favourite eunuch, Eutropius, was sent hither from Constantinople, 
to learn from tlic hermit what would ])c the event of the civil war. 
I once con.sidered tlic times of tlic Emperor Th(‘odo.sius old times. 
JIow modern do they appear on tlu! hill-side at A.syoot ! 

Our Scotch friends canui up in tin*, evening. As they were 
detained for the same reason a.s ourselvc.s, we left them behind when 
we started the lu'xt afrernoon. "I’liey gave; us bows and waving of 
haiulkerchiefs, when the sliouts of our erew gave notice of our depar- 
tun^; and they no doubt hojiedto see us again speedily. 

'I'lie n(‘\l (lay I told Mr. K. that a certain area we were corning 
to on the ea.st bank must be tin* site of sonuj old town. ( judged 
this from tli(‘. advantages evident at a glance. 'The space was iu.*arly 
s(Muieircular, — its (diord laang the river-liank, and tin? rest curiously 
surrounded by three ranges of hills, whose extremities overlapped 
(•aril (Uln r. There was thus obtaimul a river frontage, slielter from 
th(^ sands of tin? desert behind, and a free ventilation through tlui 
jiassages of the hills. \^ (? referivd toonr books and map, and found 
that liere stood A ntjcopolis. From tliis time, it was omi of iny 
aniiisrmeiits to determine, by oli.-ervaiion of tin? siti‘, wliere to look 
for aneii-nt towns; and the re({iiisites weiv so clear that 1 seldom 
fonini nivst'lf deceived. 

Ibodoiais Sienln.s tells ns lliat Anta* (snpposeti by Wilkinson to 
b(? probably thesann* with Ombletliad charge of the Fthiojiian and 
Eyii’an* p;iri.s of the kingdom of Osiris, w liilo ^ >siris went abroad 
throngli the earth to bein til it with his gifts. Ant-r* sivins not to 
havt' been always in friendship with tin? lumse of Osiris, and was 
killed hereby 1 lereules," on lielialf ol t )siris : but In* was w’orshipp('d 
lieri‘, near the sjmt when? the wife and sou of t )siris avenged his 
death on hi.s murderer Tyjiho. The tenijile sacred to Anta* pw in 
the (Ireek, Antaais), parts of wliieli were landing tliiity years ago, 
was j/ratlier modern allair, having be(‘n built about tlie tinn? (»f the 
(lestruetioii of the Cohx'^iis of lihodes. rtolemy I’hilopater built 
it; and he. was the Fgy])tian monareh who sent pn'sents and 
syiiijiathy to Uhodes, on occasion of the fall of the Colossus. Now' 
nothing remains of tin; inonuiu nts but some lu'aps of stones : — 
nothing whatever that can lie seen from the river. 'Fhe travelh'r (xan 
only look upon hamlets of nuxban .\rabs, and .spi;eulatc on the 
probability of vast ‘‘ treasures bid in tin; .sand.” 


a ilitl'erciit j)risoiiagi* fi-Diu ihr (uvlU Hercules. 
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If T w(*rc to have the olioice of a fairy ‘>[ift, it should be like none 
of the many things 1 fixed upon in my eliihlhood, in readiness for 
such an oeeasiou. It should be for a great winnowing fan, such as 
would, without injury to Iniinan eyes and lungs, blow away the sand 
which buries the inouunicnts of Egy])t. \Vhat a scene would be 
laid open then ! (bie statue and sarcojihagus, brought from Mem- 
phis, was buried one hundred and thirty fe(‘t below tin* mound 
surtaco. AVho knows but that the greater ])art of old Memphis, 
and of other glorious cities, lies almost unharmed under the sand! 
AVho can say what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels of colossi, 
might start up on the banks of the river, or come forth from tin* hill 
sides of the interior, wlu'u the cloud of sand had been wafted away 1 
The ruins which we now go to study might then aj^pear oec'upxing 
ojdy eminenei's, while below might be ranges of pylons, miles of 
e(donnad(“, teni))les intact, and gods and god(h‘sses safe in their 
sanctuaries. Wjjat (juays along the Nile, and the banks of forgotten 
canals ! What terraces, and flights of wide shallow steps! What 
architect nral stages might we in)t find lor a thousand miles along 
the river, where now the orange sands lie so smooth and light a-^ to 
show tin* track, — tin* clear font print —of every beetle that comes 
out to i)a.sk in tin* sun! — .Unt it islielteras it is. If we could oiiee 
blow away the saud, to discover tin; t<*mph's and palace'^, we should 
jicxt waul to r<‘iid tin* rocks, to la\ open flu* tombs : and heaven 
knows u hat this would set us wishiiiii' further. It is Ix -t as it. is : 
fm* the time has not eoim* for the full diseovery of the treasures of 
Jvgypt. ll is best as it is. 'fhe safid is a liiu^ means of pr»‘ser\a- 
tioti ; and (he presimt iidudutants perpetuate eur)ugh of (In? names 
to serve for guidance when the day for explnratiou sliall me. d lu; 
minds of scholars an! prejMriim’ for an intelligeiit interpretation of 
what a future age may lind : and ‘•eienee, (‘hemieal and meel.'auieal, 
will probably supply such means hen-aln'r a- \\e havt* not now, lor 
trentiiig and removing tin; sjuid wlun its conservati\e nliict- has 
lasted long (Miougli. We. an* not worthy yet of this great unveiling: 
and tlie iidiabitauls an* not, from tlu-ir ignoranci*, t rn‘'t worth\ as 
spectators. It is bi tter tliat tin- world >li..Mdd wait, if only care be 
taken that the meinorv of no sip- now' known be lo^t. 'I’nu* as 1 
feel it to be tha^ w (* lad belter wait, I was for ever i-ateliing mysi ll’ 
in a speeula'joii, not only on tlie buried treasures of the mounds on 
shore, but on means for managing this obstinate sand. 

And yet, < Autions as is its pre:-enee in many a daily sirne, thi.s 

saud h.i' a bright side to its eliaraeter, like everything else, lb-sides 

itsgii nt olliri' of ])i-(serving unharmed for a future age the ri'i-ords 
of the ol(h>! limes known to man, the sand of the des«u't has, for 
many Ihoiisand xeais, share,! eipialK with the .Nile the fnnetion of 
det( ripiv-:ig 1;, . character uml the destiny of a whole people, who 
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have again operated powerfully on the characlA-s and divstiiiy of 
other nations. Everywhere, the minds and fortunes of human races 
are mainly determimaf by tlie eharacteristics of the soil on which 
they are born and reared. Jn our own small island, there arc, as it 
were, three tril)es of j)eople, whose lives are much determined still, 
in sj)ite of all modern facilities for intercourse, by the circumstance 
of tlioir being born and rean.'d on tluj mineral strip to the west, — 
the p.'ustoral strip in tlie middle, — or the (;ast(Tii agricultural portion. 
I’lu^ \\ tdsh and Cornwall miners are as widely dillenmt from the 
Lincolnshire or Kentish husbandmen, and the LtaeesUTshirc herds- 
men, as Knglishmen can he from Ihiglislirnen. Not only their 
])]iysical training is dilferent ; tlieir inlellcctiial faculties arc diifer- 
cntly e\(‘rciscd, and their moral ideas and habits vary aceordingh . 

it is in every count ly where, there is a diversity of geological 
formation : ami nowhen; is the origiiial const it ntion of their earth so 
strikingly inlluential on the character of its inluibitaiits as in Kgypt. 
J'hore everything depends — life itself, and all that it includes — on 
tin; stale of thi‘ unintermilting eonlli**! bi'twc'im the Nile and the 
Jh'sert. ^Ihe world has seem many stniughs; hut no otlitu' so 
pertinacious, so \u;rdurable, and so sublinu: as the f onlliet of these 
two great ])owers. 'flu* Nile, ever young bi?e:uisc perpetually 
rmiewing its youth, a]»pears to the im .periencj^d eye to have no 
rliaiiee, with its stripling force, against the great old (loliath, the 
Desert, whose might has in ver rela\(‘(l, from the earhVst days till 
now ; but the giant has imt eompu-red yet. Now and then In' has 
j)revailed for a season ; and the tremblers u lux*, destiny hung on 
tluM'xenl hav(; cried out that all was over: but he has. oma* more 
been drix^Mi back, and Nilus has ri^eii up again, to do w'hat wa^ sec 
liim doing in the s<mlptures, bind uj) hi.s wati’r-plants about the 
thromwof Mgvjit. 'fheM' lluetualious of superioriiy ha\e produced 
extraordinary ell'eets on tin* people for the til; • ; l)ut these arc not 
the forming and training inlliienei'S which I am thinking of now. 
It is true I hat when N ile gains too gr«’at an aeeession of stn'iiglh, 
and runs in th'struet ively upon the Desert, men are in despair at 
seeing llieir villages sw«-pt away, ami that torrents come spouting 
out Irom the sacred tomb- in the immnlaiii, as the fearful clouds 
oftjiesky come down to aid the rivi*r of the valley. It is true that 
ill thii opposite <*asi*, they Irem’-le when tin* lumvens are alive with 
iru'leors, and tin; Nile is loo Wi .M to «*ise and nuelthi* saud eohimus 
that come marching on, followe-i by blinding clouds of tin* enemy: 
aiid*lhat famine is then inevilabte, brinniitg w ith it tin* moral curses 
which attend u])ou hunger. It is true that at such tinms strangers 
have seen (as we know from Abdal’atif, himself an eve-witness') Inov 
little ehildrcu are made food of, -'1111(1 even men slaughler-'d for meat, 
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like cattle. It is true that such have been the violent efl'eots pro- 
duced on men’s conduct by extremity here ^/itlbcts much like what 
arc ])rodiice(l by extremity evervwliere. It is not of this that 1 am 
tliinkiii<^ when regardinj? the iiilluence on a nation of the incessant 
str metric between the Nile and the Desert. It is of the formation 
of their ideas and hahits, and the training of their desires. 

From the bep;innin^, tlie people of J\ir\pt have had every tiling 
to hope from tlie rivi'r; iiothinii: from the desert: iriiieh to f(‘ar 
from the desert ; and littli? from the river. What their Fear may 
reasonably bi^ any one may know who looks upo?i a hilloeky 
expanse of sand, where the little jerboa burrows, and the hyama 
prowls at niuht. ruder these hillocks lie tt'mples and ])alaees, and 
under the level sands, a whole city. Tln^ enemy has come in from 
behind, and stilled and buried it. What is the lloja* of tin; 
people from the river, any one may witin'ss who, at the reiiular 
season, si'os the pecjple iiron})ed on the eminences, watehinu’ tin; 
advaneinn- waters, and listeninti: for tin* voir*e of the eri(‘r, or the 
ijooni of the camion whi(*h is to tell the prospect or ev«*nl (»f tin; 
inundation of tin* yc'ar. Who can estimate tin* ellect on a nation’s 
mind and eharaeter of a per|H*tnal viirilanee ai^ain^t tin* d(*ser( : (sei; 
what it is in Ibdlainl of a similar vi'j:ilanee aiiainst the s(*a!) and of 
an annua! mood oi llojn; in ri‘u:ard to the Niley Who (*annot «ee. 
what a stiniulatinii* and enliveninir induenee this periodical anxiety 
ami relief iinmt (‘xereise on tin* eharaeler of a nation r — And then, 
there is tin* etfeet on their bleas. 'fin* Nile was naturally d»-ilied 
by the old inluibitants. It wa< a ^od to the mass; and at h'ast 
one of the niaiiih stations of deity to the priestly class. As it \vi\< 
the immediate cause* (-f all they had, and all tln*y h(>])ed,ff)r, — the 
cr< itive jjower reitnlarly at work InTore llnir eyr‘s, ii'^nally eon- 
(jiierin'j:, IliouLdi (n*ea<ionally cheeked, it was to them tin*- flood 
power; and the Dc'-ert was tin* Foil om*. lienee eann; a main 
j):ii ' of tli' ir faitli, einl)(nrn*d in the alh'i^orv of tin* burial of Osiris 
in the sacred stream, wln-nee In* ros<*, once a year, to scatter 
blc'.siim's over the earth. • d’hen, the str'aetnre of their conntrv 
ori'^mated oi* modilh’d their ideas of dearh and life. As to the 
di.'pC'al of t'neir dead : — tln*y could not dream uf eoimiixnin;!- tla ir 
dead tri li;.- waters, which w«.re too saer-d to reeei\e any mealier 
i)ody tlia.i th.e i. (u riiptible one of ()>iris; nor must any other he 
ydae* d wiih.in reach of its waters, or in tin* way of tin; pure 
production dn* valiev. 'Iln-re were tin; hoiiinlary roek<, witli 
till* hints all>i(lf(l liy their i- ives. 'I'hesc heeann; sacred to ‘the 
dead. Aitt*r the aeemmdalion f)f a feu irenerations of corpses, if 
beca/iM eh;;,!' hovv rrineh mon- i.-xtcnsive was the world of tin; dead 
than th.i! of the. liviin^r ,ui(l as tin; proportion of tin; livini; to tlie 
(h* id heea ye, ^ (oic men’s i-yc.s, smaller and smaller, the state of 
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the (Ifjul became a subject of proportionate importance to them, 
till their faith and practice "row into what we see them in tlie 
records of the temples and tombs, — eni^rossed with the idea of 
death and in preparation for it. The unseen world became, all in 
all to them ; and the visible world and present life of litlhi more 
inii)ortance than as the nec(‘.ssarv introduction to the hiirlier and 
ii:rcater. The irnairtay before; the,ir eves pe'.rpetually sustained 
these mod»'s of thouiiht. lAcaywiierc they had in presence the 
synd)()ls of the worlds of death and life ; — the limited scene of 
production, activity and chaniio ; — the valley with its verdure, its 
tloods, and its busy multitudes, who were all incessantly passinj>' 
away, to be sueeet'ded by their like; while, as a boundary to this 
scene of life, lay tin; reiiion of ([(‘ath, to their vi(‘\v nnlimit<‘d, and 
(‘\ erlaslin.nly silent to tlie human ear. — 'Dieir imaii'cMy of d(‘ath was 
wholly suLii;csted by the setmery of tlieiV abode. Our reception of 
diis is much injured by our bavimr been familiarisc'd with ii first 
throuuh lh(‘ iu’uorant and vul‘j:ansed (Jret'k adoption of it, in their 
iniaiz’ery of fharoii, S(\x, (Vrbenis and lihadainauthus : but if wc 
can for^’ct thes<‘, and look upon the ohler records with fresh eyes, 
it is inexpressibly interesting: to eoutt uijilate the symbolical repre- 
sentatiotis of deatli l>y the oldest of the Ivjyptians, lic'lbre (ireek or 
Tersiau \\as beard of in the wnrhl ; tin; passage of the ilead across 
the river <n’ lake of the valley, attended i)y tlu; (.'oiiduetor of souls, 
the U-od Auubis; tl'.e Inrmidabh; doir, the liuanliau of the luausiou 
of ()>iris, (or the diviin* abodi* ;) tlu* balance in wbieb the heart or 
deeds oftlie deceased are weiirlied a*^aiusi tin* symbol of luleMTity; 
tlu* iurant llarjuu*rat('s.- the emblem of a new lile, S(‘at(‘d before 
llio llireeiie of the jinlue; the v;iiU;e of assissors who are to 
j)n)UOU!iee on tlu* lit'e of the beiiiir come up to jiulunieiit ; and 
fnialiy •llu* jud;;’e himself, wliosa* suspended S' ptre is to ejve the 
siun of aeeeptaiua* or eomlemua* ion. Here the (h'«*eased has 
ert)<‘=e(l the liviiiL;' valley and river; and in tlu* eavi’S of tlu^ (h'ath 
re::ion, where tlu* bowl of the wild ch^u; is heard by lULibt, is lliis 
process of juilii'uu’ut i;nini;’ forward : aiu! tmue but those who have 
seen llu* eoutrasls of tlu* region vrilh their own i‘M's, — none who 
hav(* received the idt a tbrnimh llu* b<»rr*)Wed iin iLierv ol the tlreeks, 
or die tiailitious of any otlur pe«‘]ih*, — can liavi* any adeipiati; 
notion how tin* nmrtu.iry idea-' of tlu* jU-iinMivi* ly^ptiaus, and, 
throuLcli tlu*m, of tise eiviliscd •>or]d at lar;r‘*, have b(‘i*u ori^iuatt d 
by the. everlasting: <'onl]iet of tlu* Nib* e.nd tlie Ih'siTt. 

How tlu* jin*s(‘nce of these* e 'enu'uts has. in all a'Xi's, determined 
tin; oeenpalions and habits of tlie inliabitanis. nt*(*ds only to be 
l)oiiite*d f)nt ; the fisbiii”'. tlu* na\ lijMlion, and llu* alum.-^t anijdiibions 
iiabils of the ]u ople an* what tliey owe to the Nile; and tlu*ir 
practice of laborious tilUu^e, to the l)i*si’vt. A inorf slriknig 
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instance of patient industry can nowliere be found tlian in the 
inethod of in*ii»*ation ])ractised in all tinn‘s pi tliis valley. After 
the snbaidenci^ ol‘ the Nile, every drop of water neediid for tillaj^e, 
and for all other purposes, for the rest of the year, is hauled up 
and distributed by huuiaii labour, — up to the ])()int where the 
sakia, worked by oxen, superse(h;s tlu; shadoof, worked by uien. 
Truly the Desert is here a hard task-master: or rather, a [mt- 
tinaeious cucuny, to be iueessantly ^-uarded ai»aiust: but yet a 
friendly adversary, iuasuiueh as such natural eoiujuilsion to toil is 
favourable to a nation’s eharaeter. 

One other obliualioii which the Kiivptiaus owe to the l)(‘scrt 
struck me freshly and forcibly, from the bi i^iuuiui;’ of our voyau,(‘ to 
the end. It jdaiuly oriirinated their ideas of Art. Not tliosi* of 
the present inhabitants, which art* wliolly Saraeeiiie still: but 
those of the jirimitive ra(‘e who appear to have oriuiuated art all 
over the world. rh(3 first thiiej; that impressed me. in the Nile 
sceuery, above (’airo, was the amxnlarity of almost all forms. 'I'he 
trt'es apjieared aliuo.st tin* only exc'eptiou. 'fhe line of tin; Arabian 
liills soon bi'eauic so even as to u'ive them the ajipi'arauee of beiiii;- 
.su])j)orN of a vast ta!)le-laiid, while the sand heaped up at their 
bases was like a row of jiyramids. .hlsewhere, one’s idea of sand- 
hills is that, of all round emiueuc*es, they are the roundest: but 
here their form is ^omerally that of lrinieali‘d pyramids. The 
culram’es of the caverns are sipiare. 'fhe masses ol' sand left by 
the Nile are s(juare. 'fhe river banks are n-radnated by the action 
of the water, so that one may see a hundred natural Nilonn iers in 
a.s many uiile.s. I'heii, a^aiii, the forms of the n»eks, especially the 
limestom raiiii'es, ani n-markably ‘4rotes»jUe. in a few, days, I 
saw, without looking for tlnmi, so many colossal liLinres of men and 
aiiimal.s spriuu;iiim' Iroin (he natural rock, so many sjihinxis and 
strauLTc binU, that I was (piite prepared lb»* anythin^' 1 al’ii rwards 
met with in the temjiles. 'I’he hiulier \\r went up tin; country, tin; 
iiujrc i)\Tami<lal beeann; the forms of evi'ii the mud housi‘s of the 
mod'Tii jieople : and in Nubia, lln-y neie worthy, from their 
auLOilarity, of old lyi;yi)t. It is pos-ible that the people of Abys- 
sinia miiiht, ill some obseiin* am*, lia\<* (h ri\a(I their ideas of Art 
Iroin llimiostan am' propauMtial them down the Nile. No om* 
can imw pv^sitivi.y eontradiet it. Ibit I did not feel on tin* sjiot 
that any derived art was likely to be in sin*h jierfect harmony with 
its siinomnl .,s as that of l‘i;;y|.‘t certainly i.s ; — a harmony so 
wondertul as lo be perhaps the iimst striklni» eiremnstanee of all to 
an Koropeai;^ coming from a country where all Art is derived, " 

'* I'ATI. the ^Mithi« ‘•jiiir is hy thf*..j' whn kiniw lu st to he ;m MlleiiiMlnl 

obelisk; :u the oluli-' i*. ju, i^Uciiu.ireil jiyr;iiiiiil. ( )iir ( inthie aisii's are hoiintinn-^ 
ajnjvr* ■ : I t#) ho a muK^airal sluiic co|»y of the ^^hules of a foicsl : hut iheic luo 
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and its main boauty therefore lost. It is useless to speak of the 
beauty of l^^yptian jyehiteeture and sculpture to tlios(^ who. not 
ooins:: to Kirypt, can form no eoiiec-ptiou of its main condition ; — 
its appropriateness. I ne(‘d not add that I think it worse than 
useless to adopt Kyyptian forms and decoration in countries where 
there is no Xile ami no l)(*sert, and where decorations are, not, as in 
lyLivpt, fraught with nn^auiuir, — pictured lan‘i;ua‘^e, — me-saires to 
tlu^ n-azer. Jhit I must sp(‘ak more of this hereafter. Sullice it 
iK)W that in the hills, anu;ular at th(;ir summits, with angular 
mounds at their bases, and ani;*ular eaves in their strata, we could 
not but at once se(.‘ the originals of temples, jnramids and tombs. 
Indeed, the ])yramids look like an eternal iixing down of tlie 
sliifting sand-hills wbieb are here a main baitnrc of the desert. If 
we consider further what facility the di'sert has allbrded for 

seieiilifie observation, -Imw it was the held for the meteorological 

tndies f)f th(“ Kgvptiaiis, ami how its permanent jwramidal forms 
served tiiem, whetlu'r originally or by derivation, with iiistnimeuts 
of measurement and ealeulation for asiromnnieal ])urposes. we shall 
see lliat, one way or another, the. Desert has been a gri'at biaiefactor 
to the Dii'N [)tians ol‘ all time, however fairly regarded, in some 
s(‘nses, as an miemy. 'fin* >and may, as 1 said before, have ;i fair 
side to its eli«irael(‘r, if it lias tjiken a hiding part in determining 
the ideas, tin* feeliiiii’s, the worship, tin? oi*eupation, the habits, 
and the arts of tin; people of the Nile valley, for many lliousand 
years. 

Tin' hilD now, al)o\e Anta'opolis, approai'hed the river in strl])s, 
wliieli. on arriviiia' at tla'in, we found to lie united by a rangi* at 
the hack.. Some line sites for cities were thus all’onleil ; and many 
of tluMU wen*, no doidit, thu< oi*eupied in past ages.- -A little 
furtliei^on rises a lofty roek, — a preeipiee ihre'- hundred feet high, 
wliieli our llais was afraid to pass at night. 1 was on deek before 
simrix' on the morning of tlie I Itli, to ^ee it: but T found there 
was no hurry. .\ man was sent for milk from this place ; so 1 
landed toi), and walked some way along the bank. On the jAbiaii 
side, I overlooked a rich, green, I'liimpy country, (^ii the Arabian 
sid(*, the hills came down ‘^o elo^e to the water as to h'avi* only a 
narrow ])ath, sean*ely pas>;ibh' for caunls at high Nile. rheve, 
were goats among the rocks; ami on the other shore, shec]), whose 
brown wool is sjnm Ijy distatV. l»y men in tin* fields, or travelling 
along the bank. The unbleaeln'd wo,d inakt's the brown garments 
which all the im'u wear. I t)f; 'ii wished tliat some one wn\dd si i 
the fashion of red garments in tlie iirown Nile scenery. e saw' 

liillarrd aisles at Ml Kamar am! Meitreiu l TTalu.o, \\lneh wero roiisaiietf 1 in 
eiMintrv wliirli liad no womls, ami !)rlori* the fori 'ts nl iioithcrii I’.iiiopi; lii— 
‘■eniiblo ill llu; dim piiMnc ot'am u iit history. 
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more or less j^ood bliu' every day ; but tlu^ only red dross I had 
seen yet was at As^^oot, wliere it looked so wcfll that one wislied lor 
more. Tlie red tar])oosh is a treat to the eye, when the sun 
touches it, — or at iiiglit, the lamp on deck : but the crew did not 
wear the tarboosli, — only little white cotton caps, in the absence of 
the fhll-dress turban. 

This day was naiiarkable for our seeinpj the first doiiin palm (an 
angular tree !) and the first crocodile. Alee said lie iiad seen a 
crocodile two days before : but \\c had not. And now W(.* saw 
several. The first was not distinguishable, to iiH^x])erienced (yes, 
from the inorpialities of tlit! sand. 'J'he next I dimly saw slip oil* 
into the wafer. In the. afternoon, a family of crocodiles were seen 
basking on a mud bank which we wen; to jiass. As we drew near, in 
silence, the whole In^at’s company being (‘olleefed at the bows, tin; 
largest eroeotlile sli])j)cd into tin; water, showing its nos(‘ at intervals. 
Another followed, leaving behind the little one, a yellow monster, 
asleep, with tin* sunlight full upon it. Mr. M. firt‘(l at it, and at 
the same moment the crew s(‘t up a shout. (.)f course, it aw(;lve, 
and was off in an instant, but unhurt. Wv had no ball; and 
eroc’odile shooting is liopeless, with iiotliing better than shot, ()iir 
cn.'W seemed to iiavc no feer of tliesir ereatun s, plunging and wading 
ill the ri\vr without hesitation, whenever oeeasion reipiired. 'fhen* 
being no wind, we moored at sunset : and two of ns obtained balf- 
an-hour’s walk lx fore dark. Kveii then, the jaekaN were howling 
after us the whole time. Our walk was over mud ol* \ariou^ 
d('grees of drynesf!, and among young wheat and little lamai'isk>, 
springing iVom the craek( d soil. 

On the l.Sth we fell in with Selim Pasha, without ])(‘i*ig aware 
wliiil we wen; going t<» sj e. Our crew' hav ing to track, tlu^ 
and Alec w'eiit ashore lor charcoal, and Mr. 1'!. and I for ;t‘\valk. 
Tollowing a |»atli which wound through e oar^i; grass and tliorny 
niiin<;sas, we found onr^rlves prcM nilv ajiproaehing tin; t(jwn oT 
Scjohadj : and near the arched gate of the town, and eveiwwhi re 
under the ])aliiis, were gronp.s ;iud crow’cU of p«'oj)le, in clean tur- 
bans. and ]j(:st clothes. Then appeared, IVoni behind the trees on 
tliii niaigin, three bor-ts at anchor, one ! « ing that of Selim Pasha 
himsi jl , she r/hrrs for bis snilr. lie h.id come Uj) tin* river to 
loeeivc les duc-i. and was about to ''Ctlb* aeeonnts now at Sooinu!). 
He had a crew of twe'0\-thre(; men, and was prijceeding day and 
night. lli> iiiterjireti r accosted ns, olfered us service, dise'.o>ed 
the w'ind an<l wcaither, and invited iis lu take e()iri‘(! on board llic 
Oo\ liiors I ujis s(;iTY to b(.* in tin; way of Mr. M.’s going; 

but \ <ouI(i .lut tbink of ‘^ueii an adventure, in .Mrs. V.’s ab-enee. 
V\c.savv the. (o,\^in<n* leavi- his Imat, sujijiorted bv the arms, for 
digidtv sake. He then txjok hi;s seal undi'i* a palm, and received 
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some papers offered him. He looked old, short, and very business- 
like. A scribe sat on tlie lop of his cabin, with iiikliorn and other 
a])paratus ; and a man was hurry in^; about on shore, with a handful 
of papers covered witli Aral)ie writing. All this, with the turbaned 
and ^^azing groups under the tamarisks, the wliite-robed soldiers 
before tin; gate; of the barra(*ks ; the stretch of town-walls beside us, 
and tin) minarets of Kckiniin rising out of the palm-groves on the 
ojjposite shor(‘, made U]) a new a?id striking scene. Air. and 
Mrs. Y. saw, from the l)oat, ])art of the reverse side : they saw 
eight men in irons, rest rved to be bastinadoed for the non-payment 
of their taxes. — As we walked on, we passed a school, where the 
scholars were moving their bodies to and fro, and jabbering as 
usual. Then we descended the embankment of the canal which 
winds in towards the town, and crossed its sluice: and then w'c 
cami' out upon a scene of milhl-threshing. Two oxen, muzzled, 
were treading o\it the grain ; tive. men were bleating the ears, and a 
sixth was turning over and shaking the husks witli a raki*. 8ueh 
are the grouj)s which ince>sautly dciight the eye in Kasteiu travel. 
— Next, we found ourselves among a v;..'t (jUantity of heavy stones, 
sfjuan .1 for building. 'I'hey were det‘ply embed(h‘d, but did not 
look like tlu‘ remains of aneumt bnildin;-. And now it was time for 
us to .slop, h'st there .should be dillieulty, if we W’ent further, in 
gelling on board. JiSo we .«at down in a dnst\ ))ut .shady j)laee, 
among som<‘ Ibwl-honses, afid beside an oven. I never took a more 
amn^inglv Ibreign walk, -A short ramble that evening was as little 
like home; but more sad than amusing. We entered a beautiful 
garden, or cadtivati-d palm nrehard, whi« h was in ( ourse of rapid 
deslnwlTon by the Nile. Whole phUs of soil, and a great piece of 
wall \\('\v washed away. l(<*peaii‘dly we saw' .aw' signs of this 
de^^I■lletion ; and we wondered wiiether an ^piivalenl advantage 
was giviMi any where el>e. Ily day wa passed towns which, like 
Manfaloot, were cut away, \a*ar by year; and by night the sullen 
])lash caused by tlie fall of mas<i < of earl’ was heard. In coun- 
tries w here sei‘urit\ of ju'operty is more thougl: of than it is here, 
this liability must seriously atbet the value of the best portions of 
the land; those which Inive a rivm* frontage Here it aj'pears to 
be ([uietly subiiiiticd to, as o:.i- of tlie deeret s (d* inevitable fate. 
The circumstance of the Ndc lianging its (.ours(‘ must also affect^ 
some historical ami geograjiha al (jucstious: — in the om* case its 
regards the marches ol’ aucicut c.rmh's, ;iml the sites ot old cities; 
mid ill the othm*, the relations of dilUrent parts of the country. 
Many towns, called inland by geoerapln'i’s. arc now on the banks of 
the river. At Manfaloot, it ij clear that the divergence from the 
old course under the rocks is very great : and near Henec lla.san 
the change is made almost from jear to \ear. WUeu Sir U. \\ I’kiii- 
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son visited the caves, ^ the river Avas so far otf as to leave a breadth 
of two miles between it and the rocks: aiid^XTrs. Itoiner, who was 
there the year before us, describes the passaf>;e to the eaves as 
soinethiiii^ laborious and terrilie; Avhereas, wlien Ave visited the 
eaves on our return, w(; found the river llowiiii^ at the bas(i of the 
acclivity; and we reached the tombs easily in twelve? minutes. 
From the heights, Ave traced its jiresent and former course, and 
could ]dainly see a third bod, in a\ hich it had at one time run. AVe 
Avere sorry to see it cut through tine land, wlna’c the crops on either 
bank showed what the destruction must have bi'en. Tluj banks 
Avert* falling in during the few' hours of our stay ; and here, as in 
similar j)laccs, we observed that tin- river was mon* turbid than 
usual. These local accidents must Jarg<*ly allect the great qiu'stion 
of the rate of rising of the bed of the river, and, i/i eonsetjueiiee, 
that of tin? whole valley; a f{iiestion which some havr* attempted to 
delerniine by comparison of the dates of tlu? buildings at 'I'liebts 
Avith the depth of tin? sand aeeuinulatcd alnjvt* tiieir bases. 

The next j)laei? where we went ashore, (Jirgeli, onee stood a 
quarter of a mih* iidand : it is now in course of being washed ilown. 
It is a miserable jilaee, as might b(‘ e\|)eeted, Avith sueh a tali* 
hanging over it. \Vc stayed Inu’c an hour, for tht? pureluiso of bn-a*!, 
fowls, and a sheep. AVe give paiMs 1 1 Iff.) for a fowl ; bs. for a 
sheep; and a piastre I In* small ba/.aars had 

few pe()j)le in them at this hour (7. a.m.), and of those few jiiaii;, 
Avere blind ; and on oiir return to the boat, we found a row of blind 
peoj)le on tin? bank, hoping for bakdieesh.- -Tin? millet stalks here 
measured eleven f(‘et ; and of course, the lields are a j)erfe(‘t jniiiih . 
AVe -aw oeeasionally tin* millet stalks burnt, and strewn over the 
fields for a top-dressing. At other times ue observed tliat, w ln*re 
the millet had been (’iif, Aviieat was sown broadcast annmg the 
stid)ble, which was left to rot. Tin* only manuring that we >aw, 
beside.s tin's top-dre.ssing, w*js tiuit c)f the gardens witli pigeons’ 
dung; and the (pialifyiug c)f the Nile ’uud with sand from tie 
desert, or dust out of the temple.'*, bronghl iii frail-baskets on the 
bael: - of asses. 

Two o*’ f^ur sapiei t erew' having (piarrelled at nn's.s about whielt 
should bnve a .lilieular morsel of bread, and fought noisily (h'l 
shore, the Uais adminisfered tin; bastinado, 'llic first was laid 
down, and In ,d liy tin; fr-et and .siionhh rs, wliile tlogg<?d with a 
1;oat-pole. Jb* cried out vigorously. The other came forward 
cliei rfidiy from the file, and laid himself down. Tin; ibiis broke 
the pole over him : but he made no noise, jiniiped up, spat the 
dust out of his mouth, and went to work at the tow-ropi*, as if 
nothing had ■••ip^a?ned. Tlicy seem to bear no malice, and joko 

♦ V/ii!. :usoii’s .MiMk-rn Egypt ;iml 'I'hcbcs. ii. 45. 
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with one another immediately after the bitterest quarrels.— One of 
our Nubians wfjars his knife in a sheath, strapped about the upper 
part of his left arm. Anotluii* w<*arsan amulet in the same manner. 
Two who eome from Dongola liave their faees euriously gashed with 
three cuts on each eheek, and four on each side* the eye. T’hcse 
cuts arc given them by their parents in childhood, for beauty- 
marks. 

W^e now began to meet rafts of pottery coming down from 
Kenneli, tiui seat of the manufacture of the water jars whieii are in 
g(*neral \isc. Porous earth and burnt grass are the chief materials 
used. AVe nu'ct s<‘V(mi or more rafts in a group. First, a layer of 
palm fronds is put on tin* raft ; and then a layer of jars ; then another 
laver f)f each. The jars all have their mouths out of the water, 
^'iiey are so ])orous that their conductors are continually ennployed 
in emjjtying them of water: that is, they are always so employed 
when we meet them. Not being worth spr)ng(‘s, they dip in and 
wring out cloths, with strings to them. T'he oars are mere branches, 
whoso boughs ar(‘ tied together at the extremity. Thovigh they 
bend too mueli, they answer their pnriiosi^ pretty well : but the 
whole ajfair looks rm(e atid preenrious enough. — In enrions contrast 
with their progress was that of the steamer, conveying the Prince 
of Prussia, which we met to-day, hurrying down from Thebes. We 
])rcrcrre(l our method of voyaging, though we now advanced only 
about twelve miles a day, ami had Ix'eu fourteen days making the 
same distance that we did the lirst two. 

Wo cannot understand why tlie country boats are so badly laden 
as thev appear to Ix’. '! he cargo is plar^tl so forv ard as to sink 
the binvs to the water ; and so many ton mb t in consequence that 
wc cannot (amceive why the practice is not alterec’. We have seen 
several .^unk. One was a merehant boat that al gone down in the 
night, with live peoph'. in her. She was a sad s])eetaele, — luT masts 
ajul rigging aj)pearing above, water, in the middle ot the stream. 

On the morning of the l!Mh, on halving our anchorage near the 
high rock of ( ’henolxiseion, we found that a wind had sprung up ; 
and We enjoyed tin* sen.'=iation of more rajiid progre^ss. Wc might 
now hope to sec the teiu]ileoi l)eiidaraiu a fc'*' hours. The Vrabiaii 
mountains retreatt'd, and the i ybian cliaiii advanei'd. ( rocodiles 
plunged into tin; water as we .-ailed pa<t tlu* i..iul banks. The douiu 
palms lu'gan to congregate, mi l from eluiujis they became woods. 
-Hchiiid one of these dink woo.l^^, I saw ;i mass of bnihling which 
immediately fixed my attention: and when a turn of the river 
brought us to a point where th.* sunlight was shining into it, I could 
clearly distinguish the eliaracteristics of the temple ot llendara. J 
could see the massive portico, — the dark spaces between the pillars, 
and the line of the architrave. Thus much wc could see for two 
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hours from the opposite shore, as Mr. E. hsid to ride up to KeuiK'h 
for letters : but, as the wind was fair, aud thfc teiupJi* was two miles 
off, we left till our n*turn auy closer examination of it. 

While Mr. E. aud Alee were j»:one to the town, Mr. Y. walked 
alon^ tlie shore, in the direction of Selim Pasha’s boats ; and Mrs. 
Y. aud 1 were busy about domestic business on board. I was 
sewing on deck when Mr. Y. rtdurued, aiid told me he had be(;ii 
iuvitecl to an audience of 8eliiii l*asha. When i)ipes and codec had 
heeu brought, conversation be^an, throm^h the medium of some 
Italian ^entleiniMi of the Pasha’s suite. On Mr. Y.’s e\|)r(*ssin«» his 
liope that, by jncans of commerec, a frienilly feeling between the 
E«:Yptians anil Enjilish would always subsist aud increase, one of 
these oHieers exclaimed, ‘‘ How slionld that be, when you have 
robbi'd us of Syria?” On Mr. Y.’s paeili(‘ observations bi in^- a^ain 
reeeivrd witli an anirry recuiTence to this sore subject, thi^ J'asha 
interposed, sayini*’, “These an^ j^reat and important alfairs which are 
for our suj)eriors to setth', and with which w’e subordinates have 
iiothinii; to do. Let us talk of somethinu; pleasant.” W hili* x\lr. Y. 
was tellinu: nc' this, an elderly man, with a white beard, hid(‘0Us 
teeth, aud coarse faci; alt op *1 her, was ap)>roaehinu: the boat. : aud to 
my disnia\, he ste|)pe(l on board, — orrailn r, wa^^ |)ushed in by his 
atteudaiits. Mr. Y. had beiai sitliuj' with his l)ack to llu‘, sliore ; 
and now, taken by surprise*, seeing- th<‘ whiti* bi'anl, and liavin;^ his 
head full of in's late iiitiTview, he auuouuetd to me “his Exeelleiiey 
Selim Tasha.” I p 1 jumped, with my lap-full of work, tweii Jimra 
disapj)ointed that liiis should lx* tin* h<*ro of that romaiiiie story tium 
dismayed at the visit. .\nd he looked so unlike the nld man I saw 
umler the jialm at .Smihadj ! I called up .Mrs. \. from Mn* cabin. 
^Ir. Y. made si^nis to the cook (for our only inlerpr« ier wa-. absent) 
for pipe s and eoll'«*i.* ; and we sat de)w n in form and onh-.r, mni 
alniiirianl aw kwardness. 'I<i com])h te the ab'-iurdity of the seem-, 
a line of towels, just out of tin* wasli-tnb, wen* dryiim' on the top of 
the cabin; and the ironiiiL^ blankt*! was on 1 in* cabin table. — Tin* 
first relief was Mrs. Y.’.s tellin^- me “ It i.> not Se lim l’a>ha. Tli' se 
are t\.; son aud j;randsoii of the Knii:li>h consul at Kenneh.” 

'J In i! ! bepin to n'mimiber certain things of tin- E.m;lis}i con.-^nl at 
Kenneh ; -w liHi f!i.a*ree1 (>id Arab in* i?, reporte el to be, — behavin.; 
tenderly to I'hirojjean Ia<lii s, and pn-ssim^ jiarlie s to p» and eliue 
with liim ; aue then, wii. n tliey an; on the way to tin* teiwn, ste*j)piii:c 
back te> the in-at, and lauiiLT hands on all the* nice* [)rovlsiejns In* can 
lliid, from to Marase*hino: so that he extra(*ts a delt*(*lahle 

diriin i lor hunsi if out of his sliow'v hospitality to stranp'rs. While 
I was v:viviii<^ ail tliis ie my mi niory, the. old man liiinself was 
coming ihuva to e . Jlc ^5lKM>k hands with ns all round; and, as 1 
exjU’ t'.u, kissed (he hand of each lady, and jire.syed us to pt up aji<i 
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dine with him. Alee, who had in the meantime returned with Mr. 
E., and seen from afiV that we were holding a levee, had received 
his instructions to decline decisively all invitations, and convey that 
we W(irc in a hurry, as the wind was fair for Thebes : so we were let 
olf witli a promise that we would dine with the Consul on our return, 
if we could. — But now arriveil the Governor of Keimeh, a far 
su])crior-looking person, handsonady dressed in fine brown broad- 
cloth. Tlie Consul’s elderly sou took the opportunity of exploring 
the cabins, peeping into every corner, and examining Mr. E.’s glass 
and fowling-piece. AVc fean'd a long detention by visitors ; but 
these d(ii)artcd before any others cam(‘; and it was still early in the 
afternoon when we spread our sail, and were oil for Thebes, 
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WALKS ASiioiir. — nPxST srr.HT or t kbks. — AD roo.- 

riiKlSTMAS DAY. 

Tin: next morninc^, (Sunday, Doccinber 20th) wo found wo must 
still have palionoc, as we shouhl not see I'hcbcs for another day. 
The wind had dro])])ed at seven, the evening before, andliad brought 
us only three miles this inovnin.i^. In the eonrse of the day wo were 
made fully sensibb* of our ha])])incss in hnvini»- })lenty of time, and 
in not being ])ressed to speed by any discoinfort on board our boat. 
We wei(? Wiilking ou shore at noon, ainoiig men and children busy 
about their tillage, and slurp and asses ami shadoofs, when w(^ saw 
two boats, bearing the British and American ilags, floating down the 
stream. They wore round, and landed tluar ri‘speetivo partic'S, who 
were Cairo aefpiaintamv.s of onrs. Neither party liad been beyond 
Thebes. Mow we pitied them when we Ihouiibt of riiihe and the 
Cataracts, and tluJ d(‘pths of Nnbia, which we wcjc fui onr way to 
see ! The English gentlemen were pressf'd for time, and w(‘fe ])aying 
their crew to work night and day; hy which tlu*y did not a]ipear to 
be gai?iing much. The American gentl<*man and Ids wife were suf- 
fering enielly under the misery of vermin in tlu ir boat : a trouble 
whif;h all travellers in Egypt imist endure in a greater or less degree, 
but which we found much less terrible than we had expci^ted, and 
reducible to something very trifling by a little housewifely care 
and management.* 'I’he terms in which they spoke of 'riu'bcs, 
after even their liast.^. jv>urney, warmed our hearts, and raisc^d our 
spirits high. 

The next day w:.s the slundest day. It was curious to observe 
how we had lately gained live minutes of sunligld by onr progress 
southwards, d'hough wo eared to-day for nothing but Tludu's, wc 
coiide^muioii to » x nnine, in our early walk, a strange, dreary-looking 
pi aw which we were informed was one of the i’asha*s schools. B 
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was a large square mud building, crumbling away in desolation. No 
children were there ; lJut two officers stared at us out of a window. 
Another, armed to the teeth, entered the enclosure, and spoke to us, 
we suppose in Arabic, as he passed. 'J'he plots of ground were 
neglected, and the sheds losing their roofs. It is evident that all is 
over with this establishment, while the j)eo])lc of the district appear 
in good condition. There were shadoofs at small distances, and so 
many liusbandinen fit Iniud that they relieve each other every two 
hours at this laborious w'ork, a crier making know n along the bank 
the ex])iration of the time. — We w alked through nourishing fields of 
toi)aeco and millet : and we gathered, for the first time, the beautiful 
yellow’ blossom of the cotton shrub. The (;astor-oil plant b(;gaii here 
to be almost as beautiful as the cotton. 

AVliemwer we went fora walk, we wmtc most energetically warned 
against tlie dogs of the ])easantry ; and one of the crew always 
sju'.nig ashore w ith a club for our defi'iiee wlien \xc w ere seen run- 
ning into the great danger of going wlu;re. we. might meet a dog. I 
supjjose the dang(‘r is real, — so invariably did the jieasauts rush 
towards us, on tin? barking of a dog, to pelt the animal away. I 
never saw’ any harm doiu; by a dog, howex er ; and 1 newer could 
remember to be on my guard ; so tliat one or another of tluj crew 
had ol’tmi to run after me at full sp(‘ed, \vhen I had forgotten the 
not'd of a elub-beart'r, and gone alone. 

From breakfast time, this day, we were looking ov(*r south west- 
ward.'^, to the lAbian hills which we kmwv ■contained the T\) ml is of 
the Kiim’s: and before noon, we had seen what we can never forget. 
On our return w’e spent eight days at 1'hebes ; eight days of indus- 
trious search, which make us feel familiar with the wdiole circuit of 
niomiments. |?ni the first impr(^s^iou rt'iiiain.s unimpaired and 
nluli^turl)ell. 1 ratlier shrink from sjieakiiig of it ; it is so abso- 
lutt ly ineoiiiniunieable ! 'I’he very air jnui siinsln.m of tin* moment, 
the time, of day, (he previous mooil of mind, have so niueh share in 
sm.h a fir>t impression as (his, that it can never come alike to any 
two jieoplc. J can but relati* what (he (d)jeets were; and that most 
meagrely. 

'1 he wind Avas now' earrviiig ns on swiftly; and as we, of course, 
stood as liigli as we eould, tin tin* r<iof of the ealiiii, the scene unlolded 
hefore ns most favoiiralilv. Kveiy ridii’e of hilis ajipeared to turn, 
and ('very recess to open, to show ns all sidi's of what wc passed. 
To our left spri'ad a wide level country, — the eastern cx]iause o( the 
plain of 'fhebes, — bacjked by ]h iked* mountains, quite iinliki* the 
massive Arabian rocks which had hitherto formed that boundary. 
There Was a thl(*k wood on that bank ; and be hind that w ood Ah^e 
pointed out to us the heavy masses of the ruins of VA Kan;ac. \ast 
and massy indeed they loijked. Hut, as yet, the chief interest Avas 
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on the western shore. The natural features were remarkable 
enough, — tlie vastness of the exp.anse, especially, which eoiifouiifled 
all anticipation. The modern world obtruded itself before the 
ancient, — the shores dressed in the liveliest i^rccii, and busy with 
Arabs, camels and buffalo, ])artially interecj)tin«- the view ])chirid. 
Between these vivid shores, and before and behind the verdant pro- 
montories, lay reach after reach of the soft ‘»T(jy, brimming- river. 
Behind this brilliant fore^Tound stretched imin(*asurablc. slopes of 
land, intcrni])ted here ami there by ranges of mounds or ridj^es of 
tawny rocks, and dotted over with fraji^ments of ruins, and teeming 
with indications of more. In the rear was the noble guard of moun- 
tains which overlooks and protects the ])lain of Thebes : mountains 
now nearly colourless, — tawny as the expanse below ; but their val- 
leys and hollows roveal(Ml by the short, sharp shadows of noon. The 
old name for this scene was running in my liead, — “ the Tabyan 
suburb:” ami when I looked for the edifices of this suburb, what 
did 1 not sec? I could sec, even witli the naked eye, and perfectly 
wuth the glass, traces of the mighty works which once imulc this, for 
greatness, the capital of the world. Long rows of scpiarc a[)ertnrcs 
indicated the ranges of bur) ing places. Straggling nnuains of building 
wandered flown the declivities of saiid. And then tlic liamcseum 
was revealed, and I could distinguish its colossal statues. And next 
a))peared, — and my heart stood still at the sight, — the Pair. There 
they sat, tou’i'thcr yet apart, in the midst of the plain, serene and 
vigilant, — still kce])ing their untired watch over the la])sc of ages and 
the eeli|)sc of Lgypt. I can m*vcr bf'licvo that any thing else so 
majestic as this Pair has been conceived of by the imagination of Art. 
Nothing eva n in nature ecrtainly ever atlV‘eted nni so unsn(‘akably ; — 
no thunder storm in my chihiluiod, nor any aspect of Niagara, or tlie 
great Lakes of America, or the Alps, or the Desert, in iny later years. 
1 saw them afterwards, daily, and many times a day, duriim’ our stay 
at Tliclx s : and the wonder and awe grew from visit to visit. Yet 
no iiripression exceeded the first; and none wa.^ like it. llaj)pythe 
traveller who sef:s them tirst from afar; that is, who does not arrive 
at 'riiebes by night ! 

AVe had not thought of stopj)i?ig at Thebes on onr way up the 
river: but we were i' !i<'vted to find that the Pais wautefl to have 
bis head shaved, ami Alee to buy a shc<*j) ami some bread. Wo 
drew to the Ll-Lk ur (TiUVf.*) shf»re, and rati up to the mins. The 
most conspicuous portion from the river is the fourte<;n pillars which 
stand parallel wiiJi it, in a double row: but we went first to the 
great cnti Mice to liie temple. I find lieni in my journal the remark 
xvlicli occurs oftener than any other: that no |)reeonception can be 
formed of th .se places J know that it is useless to rcjicat it lierc: 
f^»r I mcft L^eryw'hore at home pef>ple wdio think, as 1 did before I 
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went, tliat between books, plates, and the stiff and peeuliar character 
of Egyi)tiaii arcliitectuVe and scul))turc, E»;yptian art may be almost 
as well known Jind conceived of in JOnj^land as on the spot. I can 
only testify, without hope of being believed, tliat it is not so ; that 
inst(;ad of ugliness, 1 found beauty ; instead of the grotesque, I found 
the solemn ; and where 1 looked for rudeness, from the primitive 
character of Art, I found the sense of tJie soul more effectually reached 
than by works whicli are the result of centuries of exj)eriencc and 
exj)eriment. The mystery of this fact sets one thinking, laboriously ; 

1 may say, ]uiinfully. Kgypt is not the country to go to for the 
recreation of travel. It is too suggestive and too confounding to 
lie met but in the spirit of study. One’s powers of obsc'rvation sink 
under the perpetual exercise of thought : and the lightest-hearted 
voyagin', who sets forth from Oairo eager for new scenes and days 
of frolic, counts baerk an antiipur, a citizen of the world of six thou- 
.e-uul years ago, kindred with the mummy. Notliing but large know- 
ledge and sound habits of thought can save him from returning 
pc'rplexeil and borne down ; — unh-ss inde(‘d it be ignorane^^ and levity. 

A man who goes to shoot crocodiles and Hog Arabs, and eat ostrich’s 
eggs, looks upon th(^ monuments as so many strangi*, ( Id stone-heaps, 
and comes back “bored to death with the ^'ile;** as we were told 
wc shuuhl be. .lie turns back from 'riubes, or from the First Cata- 
ract ;—pi’rhaps without having even seen the (’ataract, when withiu 
a mile of it, as in a ease 1 know ; and he pays his crew to work 
night and day, to get back to Cairo as fast as possible. He may 
return ‘s<\y and nnworn : ami so may the true jdiilosophcr, to whom 
no tidings of Man in any age come amiss; wlio has no prejudices to 
liC jjainfully weaned from, and an imagination too stro.ig to be over- 
whelmed by mystery, and tlu^ nisli of a host of new ideas. Hut for all 
hetwi’ch these two extremes of levity and nisdom, a Nile voyage is 
as serious a labour as the mind and spirits eai. be involved in; a 
trial even to health and teniper such as is little dreamed of on leaving 
home, 'fhe labour and care are well bestowed, however, for the 
thoughtful traveller ran hardly fail of returning from Fgyjd a w iser, 
and the.refore a betti-r man. 

'^^riuMM* is soinelliing very interesting in meeting with a fellow- 
feelivig in ancient travellers so strong as may i>e found in the fol- 
lowing passagi? from Abdallalif with that nf some modern Egyptian 
voyagers, 'riie ])assiige is almost tlu‘ same as some entries in my 
journal, made when 1 had nevtr heard of the Hagdad physician. 
He sp(‘aks of Memphis, as sem in lus day, and as, alas! one fears 
it will be seeii no more. “ Notwithstanding the immense extent of 
this city, and its high antiipnty •- uctwithstauding all the vicissitudes 
of the diil’erent governments under which it has passed : notw ith- 
staiiding the ellbrts that vari«ms jiations have made to destroy it iu 
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obliterating the minutest traces, effacing its smallest remains, carry- 
ing off tlie materials, even to tin? very stones, of which it was con- 
structed ; laying waste its edifices, mutilating the figures Avhich 
adorned them ; and notwithstanding all that four thousand years 
and more have been able to add to such causes of destruction, these 
ruins yet offer to tlie eye of the spectator such a combination of won- 
ders as confounds his understanding, and as tlie most elo(|uent man 
would vainly attempt to describe, llie longer he contemplates, the 
more admiration he feels : and each returning glance at these ruins 
causes new cxtacy. Scarcely has the spectacle suggested one idea 
to the mind of 1 he spectator, when it overpowers it by a greater ; 
and Avheii he thinks he has obtained a ])erfect knowledge of what ft 
before him, he presently learns that his eoneeptions arc still far 
below the truth.” * A yet older travidler, Herodotus, says tlie same 
thing more briefly : “ 1 shall enlarge upon Avhat coneerns Kgy pt, 
because it contains more wonders than any other country ; and 
beeausii there is no other eountry wIktc we may s(^e so many u orks 
which are admirabli“, and beyond all expression.”! 

It is not the vastness of the buildings which strikes one first at 
El-I'ksur, — vast as they are; it is the marvel of the sculptures 
Avith which they .are covered ; — so old, so sjiirited, and so multitu- 
dinous. It is llonier, alixe before one’s eyes. And what a thought 
it is, to one staiidiiig here, how long this very sculpture has been 
an image and a thought to great minds placed one far Ix'hind 
anotlier in the stages of human liistcjry 1 I ha’odotus, who here 
seems a modern hrother-travelhT, stood on this spot, and nmieni- 
bered the Iliad as \\c were now reuiemlx'ring it. He sjiokc; of 
Homer, his predecessor by four hiiiulred ytairs, as avi* s])eak of those 
Avho lived in the crusading times. And Homer told of Avars Avhieh 
were tlu^ same old romauee ti.»the people of his time as llu‘ (..’nisades 
arc to us. And at the time of tiiese wars, this 'fhehes Avas a city of 
a thousand years ; and these batth'-pielun-s now Ix-f m* our eyes 
were aiit.i(juities, as our eatliedrals are to us. Here W(,‘ were stand- 
ing hefon* one of the “ liundnxl gates” through which Homer say.'^ 
the Ehelian warriors passed in and out; and on the flanks of this 
gatv.way w«Te seulpi iirerl the achievements of the anec'stors of these 
warriors, ^fhere are the men and horses and chariots, as if in full 
career, — as full of life as if painted, and painteil in a nuxlern time! 
The stones of the ed' ‘ T .ire parting in many ])lacos; and these 
battle- figures exUaid ov;;r tlie* <Taeks, almost miinjured by tlie decay, 
TIicsc; graven epics . ill last .*ome time longer, though the stone 
r( cords Avill give way before the pajxT. 

The guardi/ni c.;lossi jire mighty creatures, Avith their massive 
shoulders m.;: senme heads rising out of the ground. A third luibnct 

Relation do TJv.^^i'te. Livu* 1. ch. 4. 
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is visible ; and amongif the Arab huts near, a fourth. We saw here 
for the first time columns with the lotus-shaped capitals ; tlic capitals 
being paint(;d, and the blossoms, buds and leaves which filled up 
the outline being very distinct. One test of the massive character 
of the work was curious. A. huge block of tlic arcliitravc has fallen 
from its place, and rests on the rim of the cup of the lotus, Avithout 
breaking it. We were now introduced to some of the details of 
Egyptian architecture, and to some of its great separate features : 
but all unity of impression was obviated by the intrusion of the mud 
huts whicli are plastered up against the ruins throughout their 
range. When we came down the river, and had become familiar 
with tlic structure of Egyptian temples, we (.‘ould make out the plan 
of tliis, and somewhat discharge from view the blemishes which 
spoiled every thing now. But at present, avc were not rpialified, 
and we carried away a painfid im})ression of confusion as well 
as ruin. 

As we sailed away, I obtained another view of the Pair; and I 
\vat(du;(l them till t could hardly tell whether it was distance or the 
dusk wliich hid them at last. 

The wind carried us on well : too well ; for a stay of the foremast 
gave way; and liiis hindered our progress. The calm and pathetic- 
looking Itais ruslied towards us, vociferated, and ])ullcfl Mr. E. by 
the wrist to the forepart, to see the erac’:, — of whicJi ^Ir. E., with 
all his (^\jjerienc(‘ in sucli inalt(M\s, tliought little. The llais, liowevor, 
is respoiisible for the eouditioii of the boat, and he feared that the 
owiua* would “ cut liis m^ck oil’” if anything was carried away. So 
Ave inooivtl to tlu‘ bank, and some little nails Avere driven in, so as 
to do 110 good AvliMlevei* ; and then it came out that the llais wanted 
to stop here for tlu^ night. Wt; so proiosted against this that he 
apjieai^d to yield ; but at tl^c cud of a mile or so, he drove us 
decisively into the easlerii bank. 

As I WAS Avalkiiig the Ji‘ck before tea, 1 suaa lWo lights moATng 
up uiuler tlie ojiposite bank ; and sup[)ose(l them to be from 
Selim I'asha’s boats. 'J'hey crossed the striaim, however; and the 
boats they belonged to drove into the bank so iiiinu diately behind 
us as to lift our rigging. It Avas our Setileh tViiunls, and the 
American jmrty. The geiitlcnnm immediately exchanged Aisits; 
and pur oAvn parly brought us some amusement when they returned. 
Mr. E.’s lirst exelamiition, as he threw down his hat, Avas “ What a 
lucky felloAV that is ! lie has shot a croeoilile." “ And Avhy not, if 
he carries ball?” “Ah! I siiouUl have brought ball, lie has 
done it very cleverly, though.” And Avhmi the Seotehman returned 
the call after tea, Ave found that he iiad indeed done a ditlieult and 
hazardous feat very avcU : and he Avas in possession of the stullcd 
liidc as a trophy. 
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The next morning, we had an amusement wliich seemed ridiculous 
enough in the Thebaid, but certainly rather exciting ; — a boat race. 
When I came on deck, the Scotch gentlemen were just mounting 
the bank, with their fowling pieces ; and their crew and ours were 
preparing to track. I was about to go ashore also for a walk, Avhen 
1 observed that our ]lais was getting out the sail, though there was 
not a breath of wind. It was clear that he expc^cted to fall in with 
a wind at the next reach of the river : so 1 remained on board. 
Our sail caught the eye of our Scotch friends. I saw the halt of 
their red tarbooshes over the bushes that fringed the bank. They 
scampered back, and leai)ed on board their boat ; and in another 
moment, up went their sail. In another, up went the American’s ! 
Three sails, no wiinl, and three crews tracking, at a pace scari*c.ly 
less funereal than usual ! — At the expected j)oint, the sails tilled, all 
at the same instant, and oflTve went. For an hour or more, Icouhl 
not believe tliat we were, gaining ground, tliougli Mr. F. declared 
wu* wer(\ AVhen it was becoming clear that w(^ were, ho told that, 
provoking as it was, we must take in sail and yi(‘ld the race*, as we 
had to take \ip, in yonder bay, our milk im‘ssengt‘r. 'Ihere he was, 
accordingly; and (piick was the maineuvro of putting in, and 
snatching up tin' poor fellow. Haifa do/AUi hands hauled hiivi in, 
and heljied to s])ill the milk. Then, what a sliout of laughter there 
was when the Scotchman slioiiened sail, and took ii]) his milkurau 
too : and aftcT him, the Americans ! \Ve ('oidd relish the milk now, 
which we had tho\ight so much in onr way bi'lbre, The. ra»'t^ was 
fairly decided before ten o’clock. We be;it, as we ought, from the 
su])erion'ty of our boat : and before noon, onr Seoteh friends put 
into Isna (Ksiieh) where tln*ir crew were to bake their bread. 
I'liis was the last place north of the (’ataraet, where they could 
do so. 

isna looks well from the river; but w(* (!Ouhl see nothing of th" 
temple, which is lost to view in the town. We h-ft it for our 
retnrii : and we meant to do the saim; with that of Adfoo (I'ldfou;. 
Ibit it came in sight while we were at dinner the next day, just 
when there was no wind. AVe decided that no time would be lost 
l)y a riiii up to the temple : so we sprang ashore, among cotton and 
cast.or-r d ])lants, and walked a mile in dust, through tii'ids and 
under rows of palms, and among Arab dwcdlings, to the front of thti 
mighty edilice. > ctjc of the temph s of I'gypt struck me more 
with the convict Ion that these; buildings were eonstruet('(l as fortiti- 
cations, as miuT. as for pm poses of religious e»*lebration. I will not 
liere give any Otjtailed account of this .lenij)h;; partly because I 
understood Ihe. e matters better when I afterwards saw it again ; 
and yet more, b( cause, it w as now almost buried in dust, much of 
v.'hich was in course of remcval on our return, for maiiiu’ing th; 
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Ijind. — It was here, and now, that T was first taken by surprise with 
th (5 hmuhj ; — the beauty of everything ; — the sculptured columns, 
with their capitals, all of the same proportion and outline, though 
exhibiting in the same group the lotus, the dat(5 palm, and 
the dourn palm : — the decorations, — each one, with its fulness 
of meaning,. — a delicately sculptured message to all generations, 
through all time : — and, above all, the faces. I had fancied the 
faces, c^ven the portraits, grotesf[iic : but tlie type of the old 
I'igyptiau face has great beauty, though a beauty little resembling 
that which later ages have elios(‘!i for their type. It resembles, 
however, some actual modern faces. In the sweet girlish couiite- 
nanei's of Isis and Athor, I often observed a likeness to persons, — 
and cs[)ecially one very pretty one, — at home. 

'riu' oth(?r thing tliat surprised me most was the profusion of the 
sculpt ured inscriptions. I had often read of tin; wliolc of the sur- 
faces of tliesc teiuplos being eoverf'd with inscriptions : but the 
fact was never fairly in iny mind till now: and the spectacle was as 
amazing as if I had inner heard of it. I'he amount of labour 
invested here seenns to shame all other human industry. It reminds 
one more of the labours of tlic coral insect than of those of men. 

After taking a look at the scanty ronuiins of the siiuiller temple, 
we relumed to the boat, to set foot on land no mon?, we liojied, till 
we readied the bouinlary of Kgypt, at tin; old Syene. My friends 
at home had promised to drink our healths at tin* First Cataract on 
Clirisi mas-day : and, when the wind sprang np, on our leaving 
Adfoo, and we found, on the morning of the that it had carried 
ns 1weniy-liv(' miles in llm night, wc began to believe we should 
really keep iiiir appointment. 

d’lH' (p'arries of Silsili.s have a curious aspect frein the river; — 
halfway bctwcmi rocks and buildings : for the stones were ipiarricd 
out so regularly as to leave Imltresses which r ‘seinblc pillars or 
colossi'.l Staines. Here, where men once s.. ii'med, working that 
inaeliiiK'ry whose si;erd is lost, and moving those masses of stone 
wind) modern men can only ga/i* at, — in this onee busy place, 
there is now only the hy:ena and its ]nvy. In the bright daylight, 
will’ll the wild beast is hidden in its lair, all is as still as when 
we passi'd. 

AV(' saw this morning a man erossiug the river, InTcvery wide, on 
abniull(Mjf millet stalks, eiotlu sweie (mi his head, like a lingo 
turban, and he paddled himsi’T over witli tl.. branch of a tree. 

At snusi'l, tlu^ contrasting I’l.kmrs of the. limestone and sandstono 
ranges were striking. The bmeslone was cf a briglit ]>ale yellow : 
the saiulstoiic ])nrplish. Hy moonlight, avc saw the ruins of Kom 
I inboo (Ivoni Ombos), ivhieii hmked fine on the siiuimil of their 
rock oil the easleni bank. 
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Christmas mornings was like a July morijiiig in England. We 
had made good progress during the night, and were now only eleven 
miles from Asw.ni (Essouan), the old Syane, — the frontier between 
Egypt and Nubia. we came within two miles, we left our 

letter-writing. The excitement was too strong to allow of any 
employ incut. At present, we saw nothing of the wildness of the 
scenery, of which we had read so much, ^\c found that higher 
up. "J’he river bi'came more and more lake-like; and tliere was 
a new feature in the jutting black rocks. 'i1ic shores were green 
and trampiil; and palms abounded more than in any place we 
had passed. Eehind these rich woods, howijver, the Lvbian desert 
rose, yellow with sand drifts. — Our crew l)(;eamc merry in the near 
prospect of rest. One of them dressed himself very fine, sa\ athing 
himself with turbans, and began to dauet‘, to the music and clapping 
of the rest, lie danced up to us, with insinuating cries of “ baa** 
and “ baksheesh,’* as a hint for a present of a sheep. In the midst 
of this, we ran aground, and the brisk fellows thn w down their 
drum, ]npe, aiul finery, and went to work as usual. — We were now 
making for the sliorij, in order to land a man who had begged a passagi) 
from Cairo. 1 fe was a Ihiis ; and had served at Constantinople and 
elsewhere for twenty-five years, during which time he had never been 
home. For many yrars he had had no tidings of wife or cliililreu ; 
and j'ow, when within a iiiih; or hvo of his lioinc, he showed no 
signs of perturbjit ion. lie made his acknowledgments to us with 
an easy eheerful grace, ])nt olf his bright nal slijijiers, and descended 
into the mnd, and then thrust his muddy feet into his mwv slijipers 
with an air of entire trampiillity. We wnitclied him as long as w e eoiild 
see him among the palms, and should have birii glad to know how 
he found all at home. — The seeiie around looked far imhaul cnit of 
the bounds of Cliristeiulom, this (dirist mas-day, till I saw', on a 
steep, the ruins of the Coplie c-onveiit of iSt. (ieorge. Aswan W'jis 
now peeping over the palms on the eastern shore ; and oj)po.sitr to 
it was ilie island of Elephant im^ — half rubbish, half verdure. We 
moored to the shore below' Aswan just at tw’o o’clock ; and thus we 
kept our ajipoiutment, to dine, at the First ( ataract on Chvistuias- 
day. t> r dinner iueludcd turkey and plnin-jindding. Onr Arab 
cook siUMM-eded well with I lie last-mentioned novelty. W'e, sent a 
huge (.-anth* of it t' th(’ Rais, who aii^ it all in a trice, and gave it 
his emphatic approbaiioii. 
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CIIAPTEll YI. 

ASW.^N. — SLAVKS. i'l nST \X\\)K IN THE DESERT. — (JE AlliaES. 

ELEriLVNTIN E. Ul VEK S(’EN EUV. — PliEVAllALTONS h'Oll 

FIRST SKillT OF FlllE.E. 

As soon as our plaiik was down, a sort of inob-iiiarlv(d was 
foriiu’d on shore. There was a display of a stnfli*d croeodilc, spi'ars, 
ebony ehil)s, straw-baskets, coins, walking sticks, an ostrii^h’s ejr*?, 
a conjurer, iy:c. It was at tliis place that a ji^irl oifered me for sale 
an lialfpcmiy ; and another the i^dass stopper of a little 

botlh*. Il(T(*, as every wliere, iny ear-*nimpet was handled and 
examined with (|ni(;k curiosity: and in almost every case, from 
Nubia to the Lebanon, the imnn'diate conclusion was the same. 
The in([uirers ])nt tlie small end to their lips, and ‘rave a satisfied 
nod. ft was (dearly a pii>e, with an enormous bowl ! At Aswan, 
how'ev«n\ w’c, staid lonj^ eiiouirh fur tin* peo[)le to discover what the 
tninnicL was for ; and from the moment of the discov ery, they did 
their best to enable me to do without it. As we passed through 
the lane they made for us, they ])rcssed forwards to shout into my 
cars “ baksheesh ! baksheesli,’* till Alee puslu and tlorrired them 
away. I wonder at their perseverance in thus inet'ssanlly bej^tring 
of strangers ; for we eonld not learn that they ever got any tiling 
by it. If, as it appeared to me, travellers give only in return for 
service, or in consideration of some inlirmity, tlie piwseverance in 
begging seems wonderful. I saw' at. this place parents teaching a 
litth*. one to ppcTik : and the word they tried him with was “ bak- 
slieesh.*’ 1 saw a little fellow just able to carry bis father’s slippers, 
— which were almost as big as himsidf: — his father gave him a 
careful training in hugging tin* slippers with one arm, while he 
held out the otIuT haiul to me for baksheesh. — The people? here 
were vc'ry gcmd-looking. They <*annoi grow' provisions enough for 
their numbers, — the desert eiirroaehing loo much to permit the 
cultivation of more land tlum tlie mere river banks: but ‘they 
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import enough for their wants. Their renowned dates are their 
principal article of exchange ; and trallic goes on liere in hennch, 
bask(;ts, senna, eliarcoal and slaves from tapper Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia. It was impossible to learn their numbers. Nobody 
knows ; and if any one knew, he would not tell. A census 
may be, and has been, ordered ; but it cannot be executed. The 
popular dn^ad of the Ciovernment renders it impossible. The 
fellahs (peasants) have such a terror of inereas(?d taxation and of the 
conscription, that they abscond on the mention of a census : and 
some who can afford it bribe the oflicfials to suppress their names, 
and those of their hnnilies. The last thing that can be learned of 
any Egyptian town or district is its popnhition. 

The Avails of the streets are blank here; — not awindoAA^ or break 
of any kind, but a low door here and there. The bazaars looked 
poor ; and I beli(iv(i tlic traflie is ehiellv carried on elscnvliere. We 
saw two slavobazaars. One was an (‘iielosurc on the rising ground 
above our boat. The slavt?s lieni were only five or six, and all 
children ; — all uiidcT sixteen years of nge. They were intelligent 
and cheerful-looking ; and T reeognis(‘(l, at the flrsl glanet^, tlic 
likeness to the old Egyptian eountenance and eostuim‘. The- girls 
had their faces uncoA’cred ; and their hair in the Klhiopian fashion, 

• — ^jnTeis(*ly that which Ave see in the old seiilptnn's and paintings. 
One litth^ girl Avas preparing the pottage? for tlu.ir suj)pt'r, veivy 
cleverly anel e*arnestly. She? Avas saiel to be; fifteeai ; ami 1 5/. Avas 
the sum aske^el for her. — The othe*r ])azaar was on the; outskirts of 
the tOAvn, find ne-ar enir be)at. It eontaine el, Avlien we saw it on our 
return, a dozt'ii boys, anel about tifte*rn girls. Most of the; girls 
were grineliiig millet bctAveteii tAVO ste)n(*.s, or kue^ading anel baking 
cakes. Tiny AAe;re‘ fre;s1ily f)ilcd, in good plight, and veTV inle ili- 
gent-lookirig, for the most part. .Some of them weTc rt;aliy j)n‘tty 
in their way, --in the old Egyptian Avay. Tiny apj)e'anul clievrful, 
auel at home in their busim-ss ; j.uel there can seaively he a stronge.r 
contrast than betAvee n this slave-marke*t ami those; I hael seen in the 
Enite'el States. The; contrast is as strong as he'iwe'fii the serftloin 
of tin; Egyptian, and the lre;cdoin of the American inhabitants of the 
respective countries: ami of course^ tin* first as])ee‘i of Slave;ry ia 
infijiitelv I'^ss re;puIsiA'c in Egypt than in America. What 1 le‘arned, 
and may have to tell, of the life; e)f the inoelern Kgyptians proves, ]i()av- 
ever. that the institution is no more; defensible h'^re than elscAvliere. 

I saAV a little girl o’> tin slmre* making corel, for tying re)mid the 
Avaists of the men ; oii.l Avas extremely suvitrised to observe that 
the process is the same as tha^ of bobhin-niaking Avith the lyre; hy 
I'.nglish laelie*s. Ins-.cad of an ivory lyre*, this child had tAVO (;ros.se'(l 
sticks ; and lier cotton thre;ad was very coarse. It was striking to 
see thislitl!' art existing in places so Avidely apart. 
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■VVc walked, this afjernoori, to the mins of the old town, and 
overlooked its desolation from the top of the rock above the river. 
The translation of the name of this town is “ the Opening : and a 
great opening this once was, before the Nile had changed its cha- 
racter in Ethiopia, and when the more ancient races made this 
rock their watch-tower on the frontier between Egypt and the 
South. 

That the Nile has changed its cliaraetcr, south of the First 
Cataract, has been made clear by some recent examination of the 
shores and monuments of Nubia. l)r. Lepsius has discovered 
watermarks so high on the rocks, and edifices so placed as to com- 
pel tlie conviction that the bed of tlie Nile has sunk extraordinarily, 
by some great natural process, eilluT of convulsion or wear.* The 
apparent exaggerations of some old writers about the Cataracts at 
Sycne may thus be in some measure accounted for. If there really 
was once a cataract here, instead of the rapids of th(i present day, 
there is some (?xcuse for tlie reports given from hearsay, by Cicero 
a^ul Scnieca. Ci(*ero says tliat “ the river throws itself headlong 
from the loftiest mountains, so that those who live nearest are 
depriv(‘d of the st^nse of hearing, from the greatness of tin* noise,** 
Seiicea’s account is, — “ AVhen soiiu; people were stationed there by 
the Persians, their ears were so stunned with the constant roar, that 
it was found necessary to remove them to a more (]uiet place.*’ — 
Supposing the ( ataract formerly to have bi eiiof any height rendered 
n(‘ees:?arv by the discoveries of J)r. l.cpsius, it is clear that Sycnc 
must have been the station for tiie trans-shipment of morehandisc 
passing north or south, 'fhe granite (piarries, too, whence much of 
tlu; building material of old EgYi)t was drawn, must have, added to 
the l)usiiie>s of the place;. It is clear, accordingly, that this was, in 
all forim r limes, a station of great importance, 'fliere wen; tmnples 
at KIe])haiitine, to guard the inteavsts of the neighbonrliood, and to 
attract and gratify strangers. There was a Udometer, to give 
tidings of the dejmsits of the great god Xiliis. there was a garri- 
son in the time of the Persians, and again in that of the (.1 reeks : 
aiul Koman fortilications stand in min on the heights around, 'fhe 
Sara( enie n iuaius arc obvious enough : and thus we have, on this 
frontier spot, and visible from the roek on which we stood, evidence 
of this place having been prized bv siu’ccssive races as the Opening 
which .its present name declares it to la*. 

The ruins of the J^aracenie towci uiak»- their site desolate beyond 
description ; more desolate to my eyes, if possible, than the five 
acres I saw laid waste by the great New York fire. Two women 
were sitting umhu’ the wall of a -oolless bouse, with no neighbours 
but a few prowling dogs. Tlu'y wanu d nic away till they saw the 
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rest of my party comin<j up the ascent. — The island of Elephantine, 
opposite, looked as if just laid waste by an cartlujuake, scarcely one 
stone beiu" left upon another of all its once grand edifices. On its 
rocks were hieroglyphic inscriptions, many and deeply carved. — 
In a hollow of the desert behiiul us lay the great cemetery, where 
almost every grave has its little stone, wnth a Ciific inscription. The 
red granite was cropping up everywhere ; and promontories and 
islets of black basalt began to show themselves in the river. Behind 
us, at the entrance of the desert, were the mountainous masses of 
granite wJiere we w'crc to-morrow to look for tlic celebrated quarries, 
and their deserted obelisk. Before we came down from our point 
of survey, we saw the American party crossing, in a ferry-boat, to 
Elephantine. They had arrived after us, and were to set out on 
their return to Cairo the next day ! 

As wc sat on deck under our awning this evening, the seeiu' was 
striking ; — the brillianl moonlight resting on the quiet groves, but 
contending on the shore with tlie yellow glow from the wc'st, which 
gilded the objects there; and especially the boat-building near the 
water’s (*(lgV ; — the crews forming pieturesepui groups, with their 
singing, clapping and dancing, whde close l)(‘si(l(? them, and almost 
among them, were the Bais and two other ni(*ii going through their 
prayers and prostrations. This boat-buihling was the last wc saw 
up the river : 'and a rude alfair it was:— the jdanks not planed, 
and wide apart, ami irregular. 

\ kaiidjia was Ikto wliieh had brought a party of Turkish ofiietT.s. 
We liad tin* olfer of it, to take us to the Second Cataract ; our 
dahabieh being, of course, too large to ascend the Cataract here. 
Our gentleiiieu thought it would not do ; — that Mrs. V. and I could 
not put II]) with its aeeominodations, even for a fortnight. We 
thought we could : but we agreed that the first thing to be doin: 
was to go to the head of tin: Cataract, and see what boats could \>c 
liad there. 

The next morning, tlu refore, we had breakfast early, and set 
oil as>es for .Maliatta, — the village? at the head of the Cataract. 
Tliis, onr first ride in the Desert, was fall of w'oinler and delight. 
Jt was only ahoiil three miles : but it might have lH?en thirty from 
the amount of novelty in it. Our tliiek iimhrelhis, eovere^d with 
brown .alland, were a necessary protect ion against the heat, whirh 
would havr hecn almos t intolerable, but for the cool north wind. — 
I believed hefore I at i. had imagined the Desert: but now 1 hit 
that nobody could. No one could conceive tlie confusion of ])ihd 
ami scattered n, ks, whieii, eva ii in a ride of tbrei? miles, deprives a 
stranger of all sense of direct ion; cxee[)t by the heavens. These 
narrow p.isses anumg black ro<*ks, all suH\>eation and glare, without 
shade or relief, are the very home of despair. Tlie oj)pression of 
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the sense of sight disturbs the brain, so that the will of the unhappy 
wanderer cannot kce{) his nerves in order. I thouglit of poor 
Hagar here, and seemed to fi.‘el her story for the first time. I 
thought of Scotch shepherds lost in the snow, and of their mild 
case in comparison with that of Arab goat-herds lost in the Desert. 
The difference is of death by lethargy and death by torture. We 
were afterwards in the depth of Arabia, and lived five weeks in tents 
in the Desert; but no Arabian scene impressed me more with 
the characteristics of the Desert than this ride of three miles 
from AsAvmi to IVIahatta. Tlic presence of dragon-flies in the 
Desert surprised me ; — not only here, but in places afterwards — 
where there ajipeared to be no water within a great distance. To 
tliose who have been wont to watch the coming forth of the dragon- 
fly from its sheath on tlie rush on the margin of a pool, and flitting 
about the mountain watercourse, or the moist meadows at home, 
it is strange to sec them by dozens glittering in the sunsliine of the 
Desert, where there ajipears to b<^ notliing for th(‘rri to alight, on; — 
nothing that would not shrivel them up, if tliey rested for a moment 
I’roni the wing. The hard dry locust seemed more in its plac(^ and 
the innumerable beetles, wbicli every wlierc^ loft a net-work of deli- 
cate tracks on the light sand. Distant figures arc striking in the 
Desert, in the cxlreino clearness of light and slmde. tShadows 
strike upon the sense liere as bright liglils do elsewhere. Ft seems 
to me that 1 remember every figure I ^‘ver saw iu the Desert; — 
every veih'd woman tending her goats, or carrying her water-jar on 
her lu'ad ; — (wery man in blue skirting the hilioeks ; every man in 
brown guiding his ass or lus camel tlivough the sandy defiles of the 
black rocks, or on a slope by moonlight, when he casts a long 
shadow. J'very moving thing lias a new value to tlii^ eye in such 
a regicfii. 

AVluMi we came out upon Mahatta, we were in Xidiia, and found 
ourselves at once in the midst of the wildness of v hieh we had read 
so niiieli in relation to the First (^ataraet. Th. Mississippi is wild: 
and the Indian grounds of Wisconsin, with their wigwam camps, 
arc wild : but their wihiiiess is only lliat of primitive Nature. This 
is fantastic, — impisli. It is the wildness of IVospero’s island. 
Prospero’s islaiul and his company of servitors were never out of 
my iicad Ixd.ween Aswan and tlie next placid reach of the river 
abov(? Phihe. — Tlie rocks are not subliim* : tlr v are too liki' 'ritaiiic 
heaps of black paving-stones to be imposing otherwise than by their 
oddity : and they are strewm about the land vind river to an excess 
and with a caprice whicli tak^^ nie’s imagination ([uite out of the 
ordinary world. Their nppearaiicc is made the more strange by the 
cartouches and other hieroglypiiic.inseriptious which abound among 
them ; — sometimes on a face above the river ; sometimes on a mere 
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ordinary block near the ]3atli ; — sometimes on an unaj)proacliable 
fragment in the middle of the stream. When w(5 emerged from the 
Desert upon Mahatta, llie scene was somewhat softened by the 
cultivation behind the village, and the shade of the spreading syca- 
mores and clustered palms. Heaps of dates, like the wheat in our 
granaries for (piantity, lay piled on the shore; and mounds of 
packages (chiefly dates) ready for export. The river was all divided 
into streamlets and ponds by the black islets. 'Where it was over- 
shadowed, it was chirk grey or deej) blue; but where the light 
caught it, rushing between a wooded island and the shore, it was of 
the clearest green. — The people were wild, — especially the boys, 
who were naked and excessively noisy ; but I did not dislike their 
behaviour, which was very harmless, though they had to be flogged 
out of the path, like a herd of pigs. — IVc saw two boats, and 
immediately b(H?ame eager to si‘cure the one below. 1 wasdidighted 
at this, as we were thus not deprived of the adventure of ascending 
the Cataract. 

On our return, we sent Alee forward to secure flic kandjia ; and 
we diverged to the (juarries, passing through the great cemetery 
with its curious grave-ston(‘S, inscribed in the (hifie eliaraeter. Tlic 
marks of tln^ workmen’s tools are as distinct as (‘ver on the granite 
of the (luarries. llicrc are the rows of huh*s for the wooden i)Cg3 
or wedges which, being wetted, expanded and split tin? stone. There 
arc the groov(‘s and the iioteh(*s made, by men who died sevi‘ral 
thousands of years iigo, in preparalion for works wdiieh w(‘re never 
done. There are the playful or idle seratelies made* by men of old 
in a holiday mood. And there, too, is the celebrated obelisk, 
about which, I must take leave to say, some mistakes arc eurreut 
at this day. 

It may look like trifling to spend any words on the actual con- 
dition of an obelisk in the (juarry : but, if we really wish to know 
how the aiK’ients set about works which modern men an? only again 
becoming able to achieve, wi? must collect all tin; facts \vv i*an about 
such works, leaving it for tinn* to show which are important and 
which are. not. We s])end many words in wondering what could 
be the meehauical powers known to the old Kgyptians, by which 
they could d(‘!.;eh, lift, carry, and dress such masses of stone as ue 
tind be!'jr(; our eyes. A\ hen we chance to nn^et with one such mass 
in ahalf-fiiii'.|n;d state, it is surely worth w hile to examine and report 
upon its marks a. d pecnliariiies, howevt:r niiacconntable, as one 
step towards learning ln;n after, liow' llnw came tliere. 

This obelisk • as deelar(;d, by a traveller who judged naturally 
by the eye, to b. lying then* nnlinished be«*aus(! it was broken before 
it was completely detached from, tin; rock. Other travellers iiave 
repeatbd the tab*, — one measuring the mass, and taking for granted 
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tliat an irregular groovf along tlic upper surface was the “ crack,” 
—the “fissure;” and another, comfortably seated on an ass, not 
even getting down to touch it at all. Our friend, Mr. K., was not 
satisfied without looking into things w'itli his own eyes an(l his own 
mind : and he not only incasure‘d and iioked in the sand, but cleared 
out the sand from the grooves till he had satisfied himself that there 
is no breakage or crack about the obelisk at all. 

The upper surface is (near the centre of its length,) about twelve 
feet broad : and there is every appearance of the other three sides 
having the same in(‘asuremciit, — as the guide says they have, — 
allowing for the inequalitic^s of the. undre.ssed stone. There is no 
evidence that it is not wholly detached from the rock. Of course, 
the existing inhabitanls cannot move it; but tlie guide declares 
that, wdien clean'd of sand, a stick nuay be ])ass(Ml und(?r in every 
nart. And it seems inqjrobable that tin; apex ofihe obelisk should 
bt*, rcdileed to forni before the main body is severed from the rock. — 
As for the. sujiposed “ lissiin',” it is certainly a carefully wrought 
groev(!, and no crack. Its sides are ns smooth as any tabh't ; and . 
iis hreadtii appears to be uniform: — about an inch wide at the top. 
Its de])th is about three iuclics ; ami it is smooth ami sound all along 
the bottom. Near it is a slight fault in the stone ; a skin-deep craek, 
— little more than a roughness of the surface. Across the upper face 
were sonx^ remarkable holes. lh*si(h‘s those which are UMially 
prepared f«*r wedges or pegs, tluire were two (h‘op grooves, slanting 
and not parallel. If they had been st»'aighi and jiarallel, w(‘ sliould 
have iinimalialely suj)pO'^t‘d them intended to hold the chains or 
ropes ])y which tlie mass was to he raised ; ami it is still pos.siblc 
that they wrre so. lint we do not know what to make of the 
groove which is eoniinonly called the fissure. It is deep ; it is 
loiigilndiual ami it is devious ; not intended, (‘vidertly, to bear 
any relation to the centre of the face, nor to be jiarallel with I'itlu'r 
shlo, nor to lie straight in its direction. The oul\ conjecture w’e 
could form was, that it ivas in preparation for \< • dressing of the 
stone, after the en'ction of the obelisk : but then its ile])1h ap])ears 
too great for such a ])in pos(‘. We observed a (‘onsiih'rable bulge 
on tlie ujiper faei* of this obelisk. We know that this is neces- 
sary, to olniate that optical deception which gives an appearance 
of concavity to a perfectly cornet pyramidal line: and we know 
tlmt l.he old Kgyptians so well understood this .irehiteetural secret, 
that they might* l)e the teachers of it to all the w^orld. ll\it the 
knowledge of tliis does not lessen the surprise, v%heu the j)roof of it, 
ill so gigantii^ a form, is under one's hand. — The block was ninety 
feet long above the sand, when we were tlieve; and the guide said 
that the sand covered thirty more. .Judging of the projiovtions of 
the apex from wdiat we saw', it must (fither renuire iiuieh cutting 
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away in the dressiiip^, or be a little spire., It would doubtless lx; 
much reduced by cutting. — We left the (piarries, full of speculation 
about wlfat niauuer of men they were who cut and carved their 
granite mountains in this noble style, and by what inconceivable 
means they carried away their spoils. It would hardly surprise me 
more to sec a company of ants cariyinga life-size statue, than it did 
to measure the building stones and colossi of the East. 

In our walk this evening we saw a pretty encampment of Albanian 
soldiers among the palms. One had to rub one’s eyes to be sure 
that one was not in a theatre. The open tent, with the blue smoke 
rising, the group of soldi<'rs, in their ( rreek dress, on the ground 
and seen between the palm stems ; the anus piled against a tre(', 
and glittering in the last rays of the sun ; — all this was like a 
sublimated opera scene. And there was another, the next morning, 
when they took their departure southwards, tludr file of loaded 
camels winding away from under the shade into the hot light. 

AVe went (*arly to Elephantine, this morning (the 27th) after 
seeing the ISeoteh boat arrive, remains of l*d(?phantim' are not 

710 W v<Ty interesting; — at least, wo did not liiid them so : and wc 
do not enter into the ordinary romance about this “ Island of 
Flowers.” Not only we saw no ilowers; but w('. eould perceive no 
traces of any : and our gui le eould not beimuh; to understand what 
flowers were. Oonvcrsatioii wa.-, carried on in Italian, of wliicli the 
man appeared to have no laek. I'irst he said then' were many 
flowers there: then that there were none: and he ended by asking 
wliat “ Hori ” were, lie shook his head in despair when W(i slioweil 
him. Tin; iiorthcni end of tin: island is gn'cm and fertih; : but I lie 
southern end is one dreary heap of old stones and broki'u jmltery. 
The quantity of broken pottery in these plaees is unaecomitahh?, — 
incredible. 

The cpiavs are gone, a?id the great flight of steps to the river. 
The little ancient temple of Kneph is gone; and another, and the 
upper portion of the NilometcT wen' yndhxl down, soiut* years since, 
to siip])ly building stone for an ollieiars palaec; at Aswan. We saw, 
at the Xilometcr, scidpt\ired stones built in among rough ones, — 
some being upside down, — some set on end. And this is .all wc 
could make out of this edifice. ’riuTc is a granite gateway of tln^ 
time of Alexander; and this is the only erect work of any interest. 
— There is a statue f i.xl granite, with the Osiride emblems; — :i 
mean and nnconlh image, in comparison with most that wc saw. 
Some slender and broken granite pillars lie about, a little to tlic 
north of the gateway : and one of them bixirs a sculptured cross ; 
which sliows that they were part of aCvhristian temple. 

The people on th^* island are Nubians. Many of their faces, as 
well as their forms, are tine : and they have the same well-fed and 
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licjilthy appearance as observe amon^^ the people goneriilly, all 
aloiif? the great valley, and especially in tlie Nubian part of it. Some 
of the children were naked ; some had ragged clothing ; and many 
were dressed in substantial garments, though of the dusty or browui 
colours, which convey an impression of dirt to an Englisli eye. The. 
<;InJdrcn’s hair was shining, eviai dripping with the castor-oil which 
was to meet our scns(;s cvcaywlnTc in Nubia. 

Our Scotch friends called while we were at breakfast, and oilered 
us their sjnall boat for an expedition to Phila*. ]\luch as 1 longed 
to sec Pliihe, I was startled at the idea of going by water in a small 
boat, as a nim-e inorjiing trip : and 1 was sorry to see our saddles 
put away, as it appeared to me more practicable to go by tin; shorter 
way of the desert, taking a boat from Mahatta. If we had known 
what we soon learned .about the water passage, we should not have 
di eamed of such an adventure. Aly lujxt uneasiness was at linding 
that we wore going with only Aral) rowers, without an interpreter, 
ft certainly was foolish : but the local llais had arranged the allair; 
and it was not for us to disputcj tin; wisdom of the man who must 
know best. 1 am glad we went ; for w(^ ohttiincd admirahle views 
of this extraordinary luul of tin; river, at more leisure, and with 
more freedom than wlicii asec.-iuling the Cataract in our kaiidjia, 
aniiilst the hubhiib r)f a hundred natives. 

'fhe wear of the rocks by thousands of annual iinmdations (‘xhibits 
singular elfects, in lioh's, nnaceouiitahh^ fissures, grotcstpie outlini's, 
and gigantic ])iling up of blocks. The lust deposit of soil on the 
slojji s of smootli stones, and in every ri*eess ami ereviee, reminded 
me of the old tillage om^ .s(‘es in Switzerland, where a miniature 
held is Inade on the top of a boidilcr, by coulining the dciiositcd 
earth with a row of stones. Nml wlam we Avere driven to land, in 
the rouvse of the morning, it was striking to sec in what small and 
])iireh( il recesses a lew feet of milh*t ami vetches were grown, where 
the soil would yield anything. The deposit was always graduated, 
always in layers, however little thiTc might he of ii. In some stones 
in the middle of tluMuirrent, then? were wrought grooves, and holes 
for wedges ; for n hat [lurpose, and whether these stones witc always 
in the middle of the current, let those say who can. They looked 
like a preparation for tin? erection of colossal statues, Avhieh would 
have a finer elfeet amidst this frontier eataract than any ^ladonna 
del Ma/e has amiilst the lagoons of \ eni(*e. The water hen* was less 
turbid than Ave had yet seen it. Jt.-^ gusliings round the rocks AAxre 
glorious to sec*, ami, in my opinion, to feel, as wt made directly 
toAvards them, iii order to be sAvirled away by them to some opposite 
point Avhieh we ('ould not otherwise reach. Tiu*. only time 1 was 
I'eally startled Avas av hen Ave bumped Iremcndously upon a sunken 
Hjck. 1 saAV, however, that the roAveis w ere coulideut and merry ; 
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and when this is the case with local residents, in any critical passage 
of foreign travel, one may always feel seenre. lleraembering this, 
I found our hard won passages through sharp little rapids, and the 
(‘agerness and hubbub of the rowers d<‘lightfnl. Ibit all did not 
find it so : and truly there was a harunisearum appearance about 
the adventure which justified a i)ansc and reconsideration what we 
should do. 

It was impossible to obtain any information from the Arabs, 
rantoiniinc may go a good way with any peo])l(^ in Europe, from a 
general allinity of ideas, and of thdr signs, which prevails ov(;r a 
continent where there is a nearly uniform civilisation. Hut it avails 
iiothiiiii', and is even misleading, bt‘t ween Knrop(‘ans and the natives 
of (h'iental countries. Our gimtlemen were much given to panto- 
mime, in th(' absenee of an interprder ; a»ul it was amusing to me. 
to see, with the ])raetised eye of a deaf person, how invarialily they 
were mi.snnder.<lood ; and often, wlnai tliey had no su.<pieiou of this 
themselves. They naturally employed many conventional signs; 
and, of eojirse, so did the Arabs; and such confusion arose out of 
this that I begg(al my friends never to pul down in lh(*ir journals 
any information which they bi'lieved they had obtaiiu'd Iw means of 
pantominu'. It might l)e that while they were iiKpiiring al)ont. a 
pyramid, tin* Arabs miglit be replying about the siiu ; while they 
were asking fpiestioiis about di.^taiice, the Aral)s might be iiusweririg 
about plougliing: and .sooti. 'fo-day w(‘ could make out nolbiiig: so 
we ollenal very intel]igil)h; signs that we wislied to land. Wi* landed 
in a cove (jf u de.'crt region on the easterii shore : and while Mr. K. 
wa.s drawing maps ou the sand, and the row(‘rs were clamoiiriiig 
and gestieulating about liim, 1 made for a lofty jiile of rocks, a little 
way inland, to .seek for a panoramic view. It was dreadfnllx hot: 
but I. obtained a magiiitieenl view of tlie river, as well as the sur- 
rouiiding eountrv ; l)y far the fmot vienv of the Cataract tha* 
otfered. — 1 eoidd sec nothing of i’hila*, which was in fact hiddea 
behind tlie eastern promontories: but from the great sweep ilie 
river made above tis, and the inde.seribable intricacy of its elianuels 
among its tliousaml scattered roi-k.s, it seemed plain to nuj that it 
would take some hours to reach the Sacred Island. 1 reported 
aeeordingly; and Air. K. thought he had a.seerlained from tin; crew 
that it would lake tliree hours to get to Ifiiila*. .\.s it was by this 
time one o’clock, de ‘ubMl to return. It afterwards aj)]ieari{d that 
the three hours the men spoke of were from our dahabie.h to I’hihe: 
but I am sure it would have tak<‘n much more. 

From my pol;i: of observation, 1 liad .seen that si-veral weirs were 
con.strueled among the raj)ids, where a few black ies were busy,— 
come h;atiing over from the roeks, and others uj) to their slioulders 
ih the stream, liieir dusky figures contrasted liucly with the 
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glittering waters; and ^ it was a truly savage African scene. One 
nian eanie swimming to us, witli a log under liis breast, bringing a 
fish Jialf as big as himself. It was like a gigantic perch ; w(j bought 
it for 7 id., and found it better than Nile fisli usually arc, — 1 have 
often r(iad of the great resource the Egj^ptians have in the fish of 
their river. They do not seem to prize it much ; and 1 do not 
won(h*r. We thought tluj Nile fish v(‘rv poor in ([uality, and coin- 
nicnded the natives for eating in pn;ferencc the grain and j)ulse 
which tlieir valh^y yh^lds in abundance. 

Several people had collected, — there is no saying from whence — 
in our cove to see us depart: and I was glad they did; for their 
figures on the rocks were beautiful. One little naked boy placed 
himsc'lf on the top of a great boidder in an attitude of such perfect 
grace, — partly sitting, partly kneeling, with his hands r(‘sting on 
one foot, — that 1 longed to petrify him, and take him home, an 
ebony statue, for th(^ instruction of sculptors. There is no training 
any Knglisli child to imitate him. An altitude of such perfect 
grace must be natural : but not, I suppose, in our climate, or to 
any one who has sat on chairs, 

(,)ur relnrti, with the current, was smooth, pleasant and speedy. 
We found that the kaiidjia liad been cleaued, sunk, (three drowned 
rats being the visible result of the process) raised, and dried; and 
ihe stores were now being lai<l in; and to-rnorrow no were to go 
up to the ltaj)ids, to leave the next day clear for the aseeiit of the 
t’ataracl. — Tliis evening was so warm that Mrs. V. and I walked 
Oil Ihe :?hore for some tiim; without bonnet or shawl; the first and 
last occasion, Jio doubt, of our doing so by moonlight on the 37th 
of l)eeeml)(T. 

The Ui'xt morniiig I rose early, to damp and fold linen ; and I 
was iroiTing til! dinner-time, that we might carry our sheets and 
towels in the. best condition to the kandjia. ^o one would laugh 
at, or (lesj)isc this who knew the importaiiee, in hot countries, of 
the condition of linen; and none wdio havi’ not. ^ried can judge of 
the diOerence in comfort of ironed linen and that wliich is rough- 
dried. lly sparing a few hours p(u* woi^k, JVFrs. V. and 1 made neat 
and eoinfortalde the things xvaslied b\ llie crew ; and when we saw 
the plight of other travellers, — gentlemen in rough-dried collars, 
and ladies in gowns which looked as if they had been merely wrung 
out of the wasli-tul), we thouglit the little trouble our ironing cost 
iis wl'll bestow(id. lAcry body knows now lliat to take Knglisli ser- 
vants ruins every tiling, — destnns all the case and comfort of the 
journey ; and the Arabs cannot iron. They cannot comiirchcnd 
what it is for. One boat’s cre'^ last year (h'cided, aftm* a long 
consultation, that it was tin; English way of killing lice. This was 
not our crew : but I do not think ours understood to the last the 
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nioaniii" of the weekly eorcmoiiy of the lla^-iron. The dragoman 
of another party, being sounded about ironing his employer’s wliitc 
trowsers, positively deelincd the attempt ; saying that he had once 
tried, and at the first touch liad burnt off the right leg. If any 
lady going up the Nile should be so hap])y as' to be able to iron, 
I should strongly advise her putting up a pair of flat-irons among 
her baggage. If she can also starch, it will add much to her 
comfort and that of her party, at little cost of time and trouble. 

AVe wi'iit on board our kandjia to dinner, at two o’clock, and 
were off for the entrance of the Cataract. The smallness of our 
boat, after our grand dahabicb, was the cause of much amusement, 
both to-day and during the fortnight of our Nubian expedition. 
In the inner cabin there was only just room for Mrs. Y. and me by 
laying our beds close tog(‘t her ; and our dressing-room was exactly 
a yard square. The gentlemen’s cal)iii w as somewhat larg(T ; but 
not roomy ( uougli to admit of our having our meals there,— -nnl(‘ss 
a strong eokl wind drove us in to tea which 1 think hapjiened 
twice. Our sitting-room Avas a ])retty little vestilndi*, between the 
cabins and the deck, ’fliis exactly held our tabh^ and two chairs ; 
the other seats being two lockers, on wbieli. were spri'ad gay carpets. 
AVlieu we set down to our morning employnn'iils, we were ean'ful 
to bring at once all the books, he., that we wen? likely to want, as 
wo could not pass in and oiu without com])elliug our imighbonrs to 
rise to make AAa\. Tor all this, and though wc lelt, on onr return 
to our (lahabieh, as if we liad got from a coaster into a inau-of-uar, 
wc were never happii.w than in our little kandjia. ’i'liere uas srmie 
amuscjncnt in roughing it for a fortuight; and the Nubian ])art of 
our v(nage Avas full as interesting a< any otlier. 

The Kais of the ( ataraet Avas to meet ns, the next morning, Avitli 
his posu', at a point fixed on, abovcj the first rajiid, Avhieir we Avere 
to surmount ourselv(‘s. We aj)peared to be surmounting it, just at 
dusk. Half our crew Avere hauling at our best rope on the’ rocks, 
and tlie other lialf-poling on board; and av(^ Avere sloAvIy, — almost 
imperceptibly — making Avay against the rushing ••nrremi, and had 
our bows fairly through the last mass of foam, aaIicu the rojie 
si\aj))U‘d. AVo swirled down and aAvay,— none of us knew whither, 
unless it A. ere to the bottom of tin- river. This was almost the 
most aiixioi-^ moment of our whole, jouriu'.y : but it was little more 
than a moment. Tlie boat, in SAvingiug round ui the bottom of tin- 
rapid, catight by her *eri. on a sand bank ; and our inwv Ibii-s 
{[liiekly brought her rouini, ami iftoored her, in still water, to 
the bank. 

iierc Ave A\e.re for the riiglil : and Ave tln)ught it a pity not to 
take ad\'antage of t!ie hdsurc and the moonlight to vi.sit Thihc. So 
the gentlemen ami 1 crossed the- rapids to the main in a punt, 
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mounted capitfil tosses, and struck across the desert for Mahatta, 
where we could get a bbat for Pliihe. 

The sun had just set when we hift the kandjia; and the Desert 
looked superb in the afi(?r glow. It had the last depth of colouring 
1 have ever seen in pictures, or heard described. The cl()ar forms 
and ravishing Inujs make one feel as if gifted with new eyes. 

The boat which took us from Mahatta to Vhihe was too heavy 
for her hands, and could hardly stein some of the currents : but at 
last, about seven o’clock, we set our feet on the Holy Island, and 
felt one great objei^t of our jouni(*y aeeomplishcd. What a moment 
it was, just befon!, when w«‘ first saw Phiho, as we came round 
the ])oiut, — saw the crowd of t(*m])les looming in the mellow twi- 
light ! And what a moment it was now, when we trod the soil, as 
sacred to wise old races of imm as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, 
or .bTusalem to the Christ imi; the huge propvla, the sculptured 
walls, the colomuules, the liypadhral'*' temple all standing, in full 
uiajosty, under a Hood of moonlight ! 'Ihe most sacred of ancient 
oaths was in my mind all the while, as if breathed into me from 
without; — tlu; awful oath “ P» v Him who sleeps in Phila.*.’’ Here, 
surroumh'd by the- imperishable Nile, sleeping to the everlasting 
music of its distant Cataract, ami watched over by his Isis, whose 
temple seems made to stand for ever, was tlie bcueficient Osiris 
believed to lit;. There are many Holy Islands scatteretl about the 
seas <d’ the world : the very name is' sweet to all ears, but no one 
has Ijc’cii so long and so deeply sacred as tin's, 'J'he waters all 
vouml were, this night, very still ; and the more suggestive were 
tluy tif tlu; olden agt; wlnm the\ alforded a path for the processions 
of grateful worshippers, who came from various points of the maiii- 
laiul, with tin ir laiiij)s, atui their liarps, and their gifts, to return 
tliaiiks'for the harvests which had sprung and ripened at the bidding 
of l!ie god. fine could see tlumi eoiuing in their boats, there where 
the last western light gleamed on the river : one could see them 
laud at the steps at the. end of the eoloimade : and .one could 
imagine this great group of temjdes lighted up till the prominent 
.sciiipturc of the walls looked almo.sl as bright and real as the 
moving forms of the actual olferers. — P»iit the siU-iice ami di'sertion 
of the place soon nnule themselves felt. ( )ur footsteps on the loose 
stones, ami our voices iii an occasional (piestinn, and the Happing 
wungs of the birds whom we disturbed wiie the otily sounds: and 
the laideru w'hieh was carried before us in tlu* shadowy recesses 
was a dismal light for sueli iv. place. — I could not, under the cireum- 
stanees, make out any thing of the di>posit»ou ol the buildings ; ami 
1 think that a visit to Pliihe by moonlight had better be ]m ceded 
by a visit to Phihe by ilaybgbi ; * ut L am glad to have seen the 
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solemn sight, now that I can look hack upon it with the fresh eyes 
of clear knowledge of the site and its temples. 

A kandjia lay under the i)ank when we arrived. It had brought 
our Scotcli friends from Mahatta; and we found them in the court 
of the hypietliral temple, sitting on the terrae(i wall in the nioon- 
Jight, — the gentlemen with their ehibompies, — the ladies with their 
bonnets in their hands. Their first and last view of Vhihe was on 
this lovely night : and this was our last sight of them. They wen^ 
to set olf down the river the next morning, at the same hour that 
we were to begin the ascent of the Cataract. Our greetings, onr 
jokes, onr little rivalries were all over; and the jn’obability was that 
we should never meet again. — How sorry we were for them that 
they were turning hack ! \Vc not only had Nubia, with its very 
old temples, — and above all, Aboo-Simhil - — full in prosjU'et, but 
a n tuni to this island, to obtain a el(;ar knowledge of it. My 
heart would have been very h(‘avy to-night if this hail betMi my only 
view of riiilie; — a view so ohseiire, so tantalizing, and so o[)[)res- 
sive : ami I was sorry aeeordingly for thosii who were to see it but 
onee, and thus. 

Our desert ride in the moonlight was very fine, among such 
lights and shadows as f never saw by iiiglit before. We eneoimtered 
no hyjeiias, llioiigh onr guidt? carried a musket, in expectation tliat 
we siioiild. We erossi'd the rapids in safety, and reiielu'd our boat 
excessively tired, and tlie morr eager for rot because* th(‘ next was 
to be the greatest day of our journey,— -unless pi-rhaps that of our 
passing Tlu bes. 
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Si'ciT <'m event ns tlio nscent of the Cataract can liappen but onec 
in nm;’s lib*; and ^V(‘ would not hear of p:oing asliore on any sneli 
])leii as that tlie feat could be belter seen IVoni thcn(*c. AVhat 1 
wanted was to feel it. 1 would liavc iiom.* far to seen stranger’s boat 
,'iilh i![); but 1 would not refuse the fortune of Ixnng on board 
when I could. We Ix'gau, howtner, with going ashore at the 
Itapid where we failed tlu* evening* ludbre. Tlu^ rope had been 
proved untrustwortliy ; and there was no other till we joined the 
liais of the (’ataraet, ^\itl^ his eablc and his posse. Our Jbiis jnit 
togetlier three weak ropes, which Avere by no means e(piivalent to 
one strong one: but the attempt sueccedtd. 

It was a curious scene, — the appearing* of the dusky natives on 
all till* I’twks around ; the eager zeal of those wlio made. <lu‘mselves 
our gunrd.s, holding u.s by the arms, as if we were going to jail, and 
scarcely pennittiiui* us to set our feet to the ground, h-st we should 
fall; au(l the daring pbing«*s and divings of man or boy, to obtain 
our admiration or our bakslieesh.^ A boy would come riding down 
a slojje of roaring* water as eonlideiitly as 1 would ride down a 
sand-hill on my ass. Their arms, in their fediiiug m<-thod of 
swimming, go round liki* the .spokes (»f a wlu vl. (iriuuiug boys 
poppled in tlio eurreuls ; and little seven -y(*ar-ol(l savages must 
haul at the ropes, or ply tlu'ir little poh's wlu*n the kaudjia 
approached a spike of r<iek, or <live to thrust their shoulders 
between its keel and any Minki’ii obstacle: and after every sueli 
feat, they would ])op u]) their drip]»ing beads, and cry “baksheesh/* 
1 felt the great pt’culiarily of tliis day to be my seeing, for the first, 
and probably the only tiiue#of my life, the perfection of savage 
faculty : aud truly it is an imposing sight. Idie quickness of 
uiovcmcut and apprehension, the '^Wength and suppleness of frame, 
and the power of experience ii all coiieerneii this day contrasted 
strangely with images of the bookworm aiul the professional man 
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at home, who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses, or 
conceive of any control over external realities,' 1 always thought in 
America, and I always shall think, that the fim^st specimens of 
human dcvt'lopment I have seen are in the United States, where 
every imm, however learned and ineditfiiive, can richi, drive, keep 
his own horse, and roof his own dwelling: and every woman, 
however intelleelual, ran do, if necessary, all the work of her own 
house. At home, J had seen one extremis of ])ow(‘r, in the meagre 
helpless beings whose prerogative lies wholly in the world of ideas : 
here I saw^ the other, where the dominion was wholly over the 
powcT of outward nature: and I must say I as heartily wished for 
the iiilroduetion of some good bodily education at honui as for 
intellectual enlightenment here. I have as little hope of the one as 
of the other; for tluTe is at present no natural necessity for either: 
and nothing short of natural compulsion will avail, (iymnastic 
exercises and held sports are matters only of institution and 
luxury, — good as far as they go, but mm-e conventional trilles in 
the training of a man or a nation : ajid, with all our prom-ness to 
toil, I see no prosptrt of any stimulus to whohsomc general 
aeti\ily arising out of our civilisation. \ wish that, in return for 
our missions to the lu‘athcn, the heatliens wo\dd send missionaries 
to us, to train us to a grat(dul use of o\ir noble natural endowments, 
— of our pow('rs of seust* and limb, and the fiiuctioiis which are 
involved in their activity. 1 am conlidcut that our morals and otir 
intcllc(‘t woidd gain iiie.stiinably by it. 'I’licre is no saying how 
much vicious propensity would be clu'cked, and intellectual activity 
e(jualised in us by stieh a reeiproeity with thos(.‘ who<(‘ gifts avv at 
the other extreme from our own. 

Throughout the four hours of our a.seoit, 1 saw inee.ssantly that 
though Jinieh is done by slieer force,— by men eiK)ugli ])nlling at a 
rope .strong enoiigli, — .some other rejjui.siles were (|Uiie as essential: 
— great forecast, great .sagacity; much nice management amonu^ 
currents, and hidde'n and threatening rocks ; and mneh knowledge 
of the forces and sublilt i(-s of wind and water. Tlic meti wtre 
sometinu-s ])lungiiig, to heave olf the lioat from a s]>ike or ledge; 
sometimes swimming to a distant rork, ^\ith a rope between their 
teeth, wiiieh they carried round the boulders; — then scjuatting 
upon it, and holding the end of the rope with their feet, to leave 
thf ir luin(l.s at liberty for liauliiig. Sometimes a man dived to free 
the eabh* fnjni a etch under water; then he would spring on 
br)ard, to pole at any critical pa.ss : and then ashore, to join tlie 
long tile who were jndliiig at the cable. 'I hen there was their 
patience atid dilig uee — very remarkable when we went round and 
round an edrly many iime.s, after all but sncceeding, and failing 
again ami igain iVom the malice of the wind. Once this happeneil 
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for so loiip^, and in pucli a boisterous eddy, that we begun to 
woiuler what was to be the end of it. Complicated Jis were the 
currents in this spot, we were four times saved from even grazing 
the rocks, wlien, aft(ir liaving nearly got through, w(i wci'c borne 
back, and swung round to try again. The fifth time, there came a 
faint breath of wind, which shook our sail for a moment, and 
carried us over the ridge, of foam. What a shout there was when 
wc turned into still water ! Tin; last ascent but one appeared the 
most wonderful, — the passage was, twice over,’ so narrow, — barely 
admitting the kaiidjia, — the promontory of rock so sharj), and the 
gush of water so strong: but the big rope, and the mob of hauh;rs 
on the shore and the islets heaved us up steadily, and as one might 
say, naturally,— as if the boat took her course advisedly. 

Though this passage ap|)ean;d Uf us the. most dangerous, it was 
at the. last that the llais of tlie Catarnet interfered to re(piest ns to 
step ashore. W e were very unwilling ; hut wc could not undertake 
the responsibility of ()|)[)osing the local ])ilot. lie said it was mere 
fon.r that was wanted here, the dillicnlty bc'ing only from the rush 
oi the waters, and not from any eoinplieation of currents. Jhit no 
mail would ninh'rtake to say tliat the rope would hold ; and if it 
did not, dostrnetion was ine*vitahle. The rope held; we saw the 
boat drawn up steadily and beautifully ; and the work was done. 
Mr. K., who lias great expcTienee in nautical allairs, said that 
nothing could be elev(;rer than the management of the whole 
Imsine.^s. lie believed that the feat could be achieved nowhere 
else, as there arc no such swimmers elscwhiTC. 

The inul) who took charge of us on the rocks witc horribly 
Tioi'^Y : tin* granite we trod on was burning hot, shining and 
slipjiery . the liglit, at an hour after noon, was opjiressivc ; and the 
wildness <d' the scenery and of the thronging ])eople was bewildering. 
Tlu^ clainonr was the worst; and lor four hours there was no 
pause, 'fhis is, I think, the only thing in tlie wlnh: atlair really 
trying to a person of good nerves. The cries ar like ihosi* of rage 
and fear ; and one has to remind one’s self ineessanily that this is 
only the peoph;’.s way : and then the elaniour goes for nothing. 
When they do speak gently, as to u- on matters of business, tlieir 
voic'cs are agreeable enough, and some very swei't. — Merst of the 
throng to-day were (piile black: some tawny. One man looked 
very odd. 1 1 is eoinplexion was chocolate eoh'ur, and his heard 
and tbj)-knot red. 

We returned to the boat heated and thirsty, and (piito disposed 
for wine and water. The critical passage of four hours was over ; 
hut the Hais of tlie Cataract di.l not leave us till wc were oil’ 
Mahaita, there being still much skill and labour retpiired to pass us 
through the yet trouhleil walcra. Our boat rolled a good deal, 
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liavinj? but little ballast as 3 'ct : and when we were about to go to 
dinner, a lurch caused the breakage of some soup platc's and oth(?r 
ware: so we put oil’ dinner till we should be at riiihe, where we 
were to coniph'to our ballast. — Mc'aiitiine, we had the poor aniuse- 
nieut of seeing a fight on shore', — the Jlais and his men cpiarrelliug 
about the baksheesh. The pay of the llais and his men w'as 
iiicliuh'd ill the contract for the kaiidjia : but of course the Uais 
asked for baksheesh. lie was otlered ten ])iaslrcs, and rc'fused 
thi'in ; then a bottle of w'iue, which he put umicr his arm, demand- 
iug- the ten piastres too. Then he refused both, and went off; but 
n'turued for the monev ; and ended by tighting about the division 
of it. The amount is small to eontt'iul about; but travellers 
slioiild reiiKuiiber those who come after them, and the n'al good of 
the natives; and not give way to eiicroachineiit, to save a little 
trouble. 

Jt was four o’clock when w'c moored at Phihe under what onec 
W'as the great lauding place of tin* island, on the east side. 'I'he 
hyp.'cthral temple, vulgarly (*alled Pharaoh’s lh‘d, stood (•ous})icuous 
oil the height above us : and we ran up to it after sunset, whihr the 
last of our ballast W’as stowing,- glad of every op|)ort unity of 
familiarising our luiiids with the as[)eet of the. island, before 
returning to e.vplorc tlie remains in due order. — We had seim 
nothing more beautiful nuywhert* than what was bi'fore us thi.s 
evening on our dejiarture by moonlight. 'I’he ])il]ar 3 of the open 
teiijjile first, and then the massive propyhi of th(‘. great temple 
stootl up against the soft, clear sky, and ])alms fringed every bank, 
and erowued every little einimmee. 'riu? wildness of the rocky 
boundary w^as lost, by this light. We felt that W(‘ had, for the 
pn-seiit, (lone w ith rapids and islands : we w'ere fairly in Nubia, 
and were now' ])assiug into the broad full stream of the Nile, here 
caluuT than ever, from In iug so near the dam of the islands, 'fhe 
Lybiau range slioiie distim'lly yellow by moonlight. I thought 
that 1 had neV(*r heard of e(dour by mooidighl before; and I wns 
sure I had never seen it. .\ow' my eyes feasted on it night by 
iiiglit. 'I'he etfect of palm elumps standiiiti' uj) before these yellow 
baekground.s, which are themselves boundtal by a line of purjiK? 
hills, witli .siher stars hanging above them, and mysterion.s heavenly 
lights gushing up from behind all, exceeds in rich softness anv 
colouring that suti.-^hiii'; can sliuw. 
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We wrrc iiol lon^ in finding- liow dillV.n'nt Xuliia is from tho lowor 
part of the Nile valley, botli in its aspect and its people. We soon 
la'jjan to admire these poor Iba-hers, for their imhistry and thrift, 
their ajipari'ut content inenl, and their ]>leasant eoiiutcnances. The 
oliic nnderlip of tho nunii'ii, sonu^ tattoo marks lua*o and there, nose 
rinj^s, and hundreds of tiny i)raids of hair, all shining and some 
dripping with eastor oil, might seem ]ik(dv to make these people 
appear ugly enough to laigli.-h eyes: but the open good Immour of’ 
most (d' their i'ountmianees, and the pathetic thoughtfulm ss of 
many, r<Tidered them int(*r(‘sting, I may say charming tons; — to 
sav nothing of the likeness we were constantly tracing in th.evn to tho 
most ancient sculptured faces of tin* tiTiiples. 'I'hc dyed underlip 
was ilio great«'st drawback ; perhaps from its having a look of 
disease. 'The women wore silver braeelets almost universally ; and a 
(jiiai)tity oi’ bead necklaee.s. 'J’hey swathed themselvi's sutDeieutly 
in their bine garments without e«)vering their fares. Tin* imm wore 
very little tdotliing : tlu^ children, for the most part, none at all, 
except that the girls luul a sort of leather fringe tied round tlio 
loins. Sometlnu's the people would run awa'' from ns, nr be on 
tho start to do so, as we were walking on tin* shore. Sometimes 
the women tvotdd permit us to bid for th(‘ir lUM'klaces, or would 
oiler matting or baskets for sale. Sometimes we found their huts 
empty, — h‘ft oj)en while t he family w«t>: out at work : and we were 
glad of such an opportunity of < xainini ng their dwellings, and 
torming some notion of their Inni'^ehold ec’onomy. 

Tlu^ lirst we. enti-reil in the absence of tin* inmates was a neat 
house, — tin? walls mud, and miiTowing upwards, so as to give the 
building a slightly pyramidal fo' ui. Alud walls, it must be remcm- 
bereil, in N\ibia (piile a ditlerent atfair from what they are in 
rainy countries. The smooth plasUTing gives the dwelling a neat 
i*ppearaucc, inside and out : and it is. so tirinly done, and so secnic 
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from \V('t ill that climate, as not to crumble away, or. a])parciitly, to 
give out (lust, as it would with us. — The Ihit roof of this house was 
neatly inach^ of palm : the stems lying along, and the fronds form- 
ing a sort of thatch. A dcewaii of mud was raised along the whole 
of both the sich; walls ; and two large jars, not of the same size, 
were tixed at the emd ; one, no doubt, to hold watcT; the other, 
grain. I'he large jar for grain is ofiim tixed outside tlie house, 
opposite the door: and we w(Te assured that it is ikwct plumhTcd. 
Some dwellings have partitions, one or two f(‘(‘t high, se[)araling, 
as we suppose', the slceping-plaecs of the family. If the ])('asaiit 
has the rare fortune of possessing a ('ow and calf, or if then' is an 
ox in the establishment, to work the sakia, there is a mud sluul, 
with a lint roof like the house. The fences are of dry millet stalks, 
which list' from eleven to fourteen feet high. In the garden or 
iield plot is often seen a pillar of stomps, whereon stands the slinger, 
whost' business it is to S(*are away the birds from the ero])s. 'fhi* 
field plot is often no more than a portion of the sloping ri\<‘r bank. 
At the S('ason of our visit the plots were full of wheat, barley and 
lupins, 'fho kidney bean, with a purple blossom and wry dark 
leaves, was beautiful : and so wi're tiu' castor oil and cotton jilants. 

Behind the dwelling which we visit(‘d, the dark stony desert 
came down to tliQ verv])ath: and among its si'attm'ed rocks lay, 
not at once distinguishable to the ey»', tln^ primitive burying ground 
of the region. The graves were markeil out witli ovals of stones; 
and thorns w tax* laid thick on the more recent uties. A <ln‘ary jihu't* 
it looked for the dead to lie in : but the view from it was beautiful ; 
and especially of the hedge-like l.ybian bank over the riv« r, wlien; 
the fringi* of mimosas was all overgrow n and eomj)aeted witli bind- 
weed of the brightest green. 

J do not at present see that imudi can be done for the Nubians, 
as there certainly may for the Kgyplians. In I’.gNlit, the pojinlat ien 
oner* amounted to m* nearly ^o ; while now it is snpjiosed 
to be not more than i2,5(nh(H.)() ; ami there seems no reasDii why it 
should not, with the knowledge and skill of our own t inn*, ri^^e to whai 
it onre was, and exceed it. Kveiyw In/re there are tokens, even to 
the careless eye of a passing traveller, of land let out of eiiltivalion, 
— yielded up without a struggle to the great old enemy, the Deisi’rt ; 
and even to tin', rneronehinents (»f the friendly N’ih'. 'I Iktc an: 
signs that drainage is as rrineli wanted as irrigation. llnv\e\er 
mneli the natural face ^f tlie eountiy ma\ be sujijiosed to h:oe 
changed, there is ai.und'int evidene*' of wilful and (‘areless hi])se. 
In Niibia it is far otlifgwi.se. There, not only are tlic villages 
diminutive, — abn ist too small to be ealh*d liandets, — and the 
sprinkling of people betw'een tlieni is so scanty as barely to entitle 
the couti'i’v to be, failed inbaiiited, but this is clearly from tlie 
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scjircity of cultival)lo-»laTi(l. Tliat it was always so is hardly con- 
ceivable when wc think of the number of temples still visible 
between the lirst and second cataracts, and the many villages 
declared by Pliny to Havci studded both shores : but that it is to 
be h(ilp(.‘d now, 1 do not see how any one can show who has beheld 
the ho])eless yellow di‘sert, with its black volcanic rocks, coming 
down to the very river. As the people have no raw material for 
any mamifacture, it is not easy to tell how they could prosper by 
other kinds of industry, if Egypt supplied them ever so plcntifidly 
with food. It appeared to us that they were diligent and canjful in 
making tluj most of what they have. As soon as we crossed their 
frontier, wtj saw the piers which tluw pre,s(n*vo, — the stoiKi barricjrs 
once built out into the stream to arrest the mud as it is carried down, 
and thus obtain new laud. There are so many of these as to bo 
miseliievous in some j)art.s ; as, when tlu‘se piers arc opposite to each 
other, they alter the currents, and narrow the river. — We saw 
dusky labourers on tiie lianks, toiling with the ho(‘, to form the 
soil into terraees and ledges, so as to mak(‘ the most of it. Prom 
their diligence, it seems as if the Xiibiaiis had sntlicient security to 
induce tluMU to work: and their appearance is that of health, cheer- 
fulness and content. What mon: can be done for them, beyond 
p(!rha[)S improving their simple arts of life, it is didic'dt to say. 

Sim])ie enough, iiuleed, are their arts. Parly one morning, when 
walking ashore, I came upon a loom whi(‘h would excite the 
astonisliine.iit of my former fcllow-townsuicu, the Norwich weavers. 
A little pit was dug in the earth, under a ))alin; — a pit just big 
enough to bold the treadles and the feet of the weaver, who sits on 
the end of the pit. The beam was made of a slender palm stem, 
fixed iino two blocks. Tlii: treadles were made of spines of the 
pjdni lived into bits of stick. The shuttle was, I- think, a forked 
twig. 'I'he cotton yarn was even, and the fabric good ; that is, 
evenly woven. It was, though coarse, so thin tlnu one might see 
the light through: but that was intended, and mly appropriate to 
the eiiinal(‘. 1 might have wondered at such a tabric proceeding 
from such an apparatus, if t bad not n'lnenibcred the muslins of 
India, produced in looms as rude a> this. It appears too, from the 
paintings in the tombs, that the oUl Pgyptiau looms were of nearly 
as simple a const riu’tion, though the pi‘ 0 [)le were celebrated for 
their exports of line linen ami woollen slutfs. The stout -looking 
gay checpicrcd sails of the boats, and the diversified dresses of the 
people represented in the tond were no doubt the produce of 
the riuh‘ looms paintcil up berri h- th«*ni.— The baskets made by 
the Nubians are strong and lood. — Tluir mats are neat; but 
neither so serviceable nor so ])r(,tty ns those of India: but then, 
these people have not such niaUrlai as the Hindoos. — Their rope- 
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raakinor ig a pretty sight ; — prettier even tlian. an English ropewalk ; 
though that is a treat to the ej^e. We often saw men thus employed, 
— one end of tlieir strjinds being tied to the top of a tall palm, 
while they stood at the other, throwing tlu^strands round till they 
would twist no more. 

As for the rent paid by the Nubians for their land, — what we 
learned is this : but it must be observed that it is very dillicult, in 
these countries, to obtain reliable information. In llic most 
civilised parts, there an? so few data, and in the more ])riinitive, 
the people an* so little in the habit of communicating with persons 
who are not familiar with Ihc'ir condition and ways, that it is 
scarcely possible to find any uniformity of testimony on any matters 
of custom or arrangement, — (iV(‘n the simplest. When tlic people 
tell of their taxes, the Knglish traveller finds them so enormous 
that lie is incredulous, or too indignant to carry away any accurate 
knowledge of the facts, unless he reunanbi'rs that lii.xes in Kgvpt 
are not the same thing as taxes in Kurope. 

As 1 understand the matter, it is thus, with regard to these 
Niiliians. — 'flu? Pasha holds the whoh* land and river of I’gypt and 
Nubia. in fee-sim])le, except as mueh as lu‘ has givim away, for its 
revciHKJs, to favoured iiidiviiluals ; and his reals are meludcd in what 
are called liis taxc’s. In l\gvpt, the ])j.?o|)le pay tax on tin* land. 
In Nubia, they jiay it on the sakias ami [labus. The palms, when 
large, jiay a piastre and a ipiarter (about ‘h/.) eaeh, pin- annum : 
wlien small, three fourths of a piastre. Kaeh sakia pays a lax of 
tlirce liuiiilred and lifty piastres, (n* »>/. lo.t. ; and the payer may 
apj)ro[)riat<? as miu-h laud as the sakia will water. The tpianlity 
taken is usually from eight hundred lo twelve himdnal s<piare 
yards. 

Tlic mode (T collect ing the faxt’s is ipiiti* anotluT matter, by 
corrupt i(ju in the agents, or a bad practice of taking the amount in 
kiml, or nii aeeouut, the eolh-elor lixiiig the inarketabli' vabu? of the 
])rodi!ee, there may be cruel oppr(‘ssiou. In it is certain 

this opjire.'sion does exist to a dreadful extent. Wi? did not 
happen to hear of it in Nui;ia; and I cannot say how it is there, 
jlut, I’C it. as it may, it is a dillVreut question from the amouiiL 
of tax. 

AMial the jieasarit a(?tually pays for is the. land, as above 
incnliomal, iln; water-vheel itself, tin*, e.xeavation in wliieh it works, 
the shed under \\ .icii it stands, and the o.x tu* pair of oxen hy 
which it is driven. How far his bargain answers lo liim nnist 
depend on th • -narketabh? value of his product?, in a country little 
alfceted by variations of seasons, lie has not, however, the advan- 
tage o: an open market. 'J’hero is nobtaly at hand to purchase, 
unl'^ss hv the je. cident of a trading kandjia coming, by ; and he lias not 
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usually the means of sejiding far. The tax-collector must therefore 
commonly be his market ; and not such an one as to enable the 
stranf^r to estimate his affairs with any accuracy. All wc; (Hudd do 
was to observe whether he seemed to have enough of his produce 
left over for the support of his family, aiuhvhether his land appeared 
to be well tilled. I can only repeat that the people we saw in 
Xubia looked generally healilifiil aiid contented ; and that they 
seemed to be making the most of their little belts and corners of 
cultivable land. It is to be obs(a*v(‘d, however, that we rermirked a 
great number of ruiiu'd villages, aiid that we could obtain no 
answer from either dragoman or Hais as to how this happened, 
'fhey declared they did not know ; and, for once, Alec had neitlua’ 
information nor theory to oiler. Which was the popular enemy, the 
Desert or the Dasha, 1 (‘annot undertaken to say. 

Our kandjia was hired for twenty-live days, for the sum of 
i;i/. 10,v. ; this including all the charges of ascending the Oataract, 
ami of tlun crew,— (eiglil men) except the steersman. Of these 
eight men, I think four were from our dahabieh. Our rais, and 
tl.o rest of our erenw were left at Aswan, in charge of the boat and 
sueh of our property as we did not take with ns. Among those 
whom wc earried uj) were two of our (piiet serviceable Nubians. 
Among those who remained behind was the Duck, ns we (‘ailed 
him: pcniaps the hast servie(al)hn of the wlmle eiw, aud cer- 
tainly the l« ast ([uict and most tro\ibh*some ; but lu'. was so 
cxtnnm ly amusing with lys pranks that w(n missed him, during 
this fortnight, more than we should a better lad. — Our other 
hulTonii was witli us,-- tlm eook. An (’xeellent eook he was; but 
I do not know tliat lu^ was mm*h clsi*, — C'xcept a long story-teller 
ami a c(UHummat(' (T)\<’ 0 )nb. lie was a bad riser in this (to him) 
winter wiathcr; not a good hand at gi\iug us bn'akfast early; and 
wc. were iherefore not sorry that he declined going through the 
Desc'it with ns afterwards. ^1 he manner of decli’ ing, howevcT, 
siuaekt.'d of his coxcombry. “ 1 ! ” said lie. go through the 

Desert to 8yna ! Vo, no : it is all vt'fy well lor tiu'se hnglish, 
wliom nobody impdres after, to go and be killed in Syria: biit I am 
a man w’hose life is of importance to his tamily. Ihey may go 
without me.” And we went with a better man in bis place. 
During this Nubian voyage, however, he was in his glory, — among 
stranger ('omrades who would listen to his long stories. As \ sat 
on (Ici'k in the evcMiings, 1 usc'd to S(v' him at the bow^s, tlattering 
himself that he was doing his prop-T woik, — hold ng by tlie wings a 
poor llutt(‘ring turkey about to \\ a • its tbroat cut, and brandishing 
his great glittering knife, in the energy of his story-telling. ITow 
uiaiiy times have 1 chafed at the suspense of one ]K)or bird after 
another, tiuis held, head downwards, till the niaguiloqneut cook 
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should have finished his anecdote! He fed us well, however, 
making a variety very honourable to him in the mutton, fowls and 
eggs which we lived on during the voyage. — Jleef and veal have 
been out of the question since the murrain in 1843. Since that 
time, the cattle have not been enough to work the sakias; and of 
course, there are none for food. Mr. Y. once had the luck to fall 
in with a piece of beef; — at least, we W(‘re assured it was beef : but 
the only good we got out of it was a lesson not to look for beef 
any more. There is great variety to be made out of a sheep, how- 
ever, as our cook continually proved to us. — 1 have sail I that he 
succeeded well in our Christmas plum-pudding. The only fire we 
had last wintcu* was tlnit which he made with a pool of brandy in 
the middle of our pudding. Almost the only failure he made was 
with a goose which we got <at Thebes. \V(^ thought much <)f this 
goose, as a change from the everlasting fowls and turkeys; but the 
cook boiled it ; and it looked anything but tempting. 11 is excuse 
was that he feared, if he roasted it, that it would be “still ;” — 
meaning tough. 

All the people on board, and we ourselves, fouml the weather 
cold in iSubia ; — that is, in the evenings and mornings; for at noon 
it was hot enough to make us glad of fans and water-melon. We 
entered thi^ tropic at tlu’<‘e f.m. of iteeirmhev 3<ith ; and from th.U 
time till onr n turii, we si-emed senteneed to shiver early and lati*, 
ill cold strong winds, such as we had hardly nud with in \\w. more 
northerly jiartsof the river. — Ihit tin* niijd nights when we wore al 
anchor were delicious : — none more so than that of (he first <lay of 
this yi'ar. ^Ve sauntereil along (lu* eamel-traek which ran hetwiM-n 
the shore and the fim* overhanging rocks of the Arabian di sert. 
The brilliant moonlight east deep shadows on the sand, and showed 
us what iiiighty blocks had fallen, and how others wen; al>oul to 
fall. These African nights, soft, lustrous and silent, an* wonli 
crossing the world to feel. AVe met a j>arly of three juen, a hov 
and a iloiikey, — ouf3 of the nn n earrving a spear. They relunu d 
our gri’cting courteously, but sto'pped to look alter us in ^urpri^i'. 
Their treafl and ours was jioisi'los on the sami ; and (he only 
soun.'l within that wide hori/on was of a baying dog, — far away oa 
the. opnosili; biiore. 

'file next morning we passed Korosko, and .saw' the siirve\iiig 
flag of M. Armndt, a-ul the tents of Ids party of soldiers : but we 
could not liiirn i. )W ids suiwey and his search for water jiroee^eded, 
in prcjiaration for his road to the IJed Sea. We were passing 
temples, froi;. .d.age t<j stage, all the way uj) : and very elearls wr. 

saw them, each .standing on Its jdatform of sand or rock : but w«‘ 

left tie m all ibr examination on our return. This return must umv 
1)3 soon : — Wt sighed to think how soun, when we met, on tin' 
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morning of January 3nl, tlie two boats of a party wlio told us tliat 
if wc wished to send letters to England, we must prepare them, as 
some gentlemen were at Aboo-Sirnhil, and would presently be 
passing us. The great temple of Aboo-Siinbil, — the ch\d obj(*ct of 
our Nubian voyage, and almost at the extremity of it, so near us ! 
It damped our spirits ; but we wrot(^ our l<;tters ; and before we 
had done, the expected boat came up. Wc little thought that 
morning, any of us, that our three parties would jf>in in tin* Ih’sc^rt, 
and that w'e should live togetlierin Arabia for live weeks. Yet so 
it turned out. 

I had been watching the winds and the hours in the fear tliat we 
sliould ])ass Aboo-Siinbil in the dark. 'But when I canuj on deck, 
on tli(‘ morning of tlu^ Hli, 1 found, to my great joy, that we were 
only a few inihis from it, while a fresh breeze was carrying us well 
on our course. We ])asscd it lu^fore breakfast. 

The facade is visilihMVom a considerable distance: and as soon 
as it becomes visiiile, it fixes the vyc by I he singularity of such an 
objeet as fliis smoothed n‘eess of the nigged rock. I found it 
miiiki^ what 1 expected, ami nnliki*, I thought, all the representa- 
tions of it that 1 had seen. 'J'he portal looked low in proportion to 
the colossi: the faeadii was sinalliT, or at least narrower, than I 
had snp])ose(l ; and tlie colossi much near* r together. The wbite- 
wasli wliieli Chainpollion (it is said) hTt on tlujlace of tlie northern- 
most eolo^^Mis has the curious elfei't of bringing out the expression 
of eoimfeiiaiKM*, so as to la* sien fiir off. Nothing can be more 
strange tluin so extremely distinet a revelation of a face, in every 
i'eature, perha])s a* mile otf. It is stranger than the first apparition 
of the goodly [irofile of the bronze Borroineo, near liMgo Maggiore: 
heeause iiot only the oullim* of the features stands out clear, but 
I'very jiromimuiee and shadow of the face. The exprcs'uoii of this 
colossus is very agreeable; — it is so trainjuil and ebeerful. We had 
not yet experienced the still stranger sensation of sci'ing a row of 
statues ])rceisely alikt* in all resp(*els, Ue did u feel it now; for 
one of tiie faces bring whiti*, and another lieing broken, and many 
details lost liy ilistaure, the resenibhinee was not eoniideti'. enongli 
to cause in ns that singular ♦•motion. 

The smaller temple of “the Lady of .\boshek,” — Atlior — beside 
the largtMme, is very striking, as seen Ircui the river. 'I he six 
statues on tlie facade ^tand out boldly liet ween buttresses: and 
their reclining backwards again-4 Mie rock has a eiiricuis elleet. All 
*d)out both temples are inserib- *1 taliiets, whi^li look like doors 
opening into flu* rock. — We hail a av .^cm, for tlie first time, a rock 
temple: and we were glad that if \*as the noblest tliat we saw tirst. 
lit estimating it, we* must reim uiIvt what Kthiopia was to the 
Egyptians of its time, 'riie inscription “ foreign land ” is njipeiulod 
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to the titles of Atlior in the smaller temple : tyand the establishment 
of tiiesc edifiecs here is what it would have been to the Itomaus who, 
compiering Gn'at Britain, should have carried their most sohuun 
worship to the Orkneys, and enthroned it there in the noblest edifice 
they could erect. But we could not fully estimate this till we had 
examined the temple on our return : nor can my readers do so till 
the lime comes for a fuller account of these, great work^. 

'fho wind was favourable all day, and at night, as we approacbed 
^Va(lc(? Haifa, very strong. It is to be wislied that wo had sonui 
full imdeorologieal reports of these regions, both for the sake of 
seienct' and the guidance of travellers. Kvmy voyager, I 
be]i<‘vc, speaks of strong wind, and, in the travelling season, north 
wind, near Wadee Haifa. Has any omt heard of calm weather 
lliero? On impdry, on the spot, we were told that there is almost 
alw ays a strong wind, and freipieid gales : sometimes from the 
soutli, but usually from the north. This night we had ex})erieuee of 
a Nile gale. 

Our sail was rarely tied, any part of the way; and our Nubian 
Bais bad it always held, 'fo-uight- it was lu/hl by a careful per- 
sonage, who luiuded his business. First, our foresail w’as taken in, 
as till* wind rose, 'I’heii we wand, sounding on, tlie j)oles on t aeli 
sidi.‘ l)eijig kept constantly gf)ing. Nevertheless, we stniek on a 
sand-bank with a great shook, and the main-sail was let lly. Hiil!'- 
a-dozt*n [xjov fellows, already shiveimig with enld, went over lln: 
si(h*, and )ieav(?d us (dV. The wind eontinned to rise ; the night 
was growing dark; and presently we grounded again, 'i’he sail 
was let Li'o ; blit it would not lly. The wiml streni^lhenc-d ; tiie 
sad w.as <.)]jstinate, and the men wlio had sprung aloft to furl il 
eould nr»t gel it in. We seeimnl to be slowly but surely going 
over: and for s(;ve*ral minutes (a long tinn; in .such eirenim-t:ine( 
it nied to me tliat onr only ehauee was in tin* mud-ljank on whirli 
wr iiad struck being within onr depth. Ibit it was a poor eljanee ; 
for there was (leep water ami a strong eurrent l)i tweeu ns and llie 
sluiii- ; and it was in an nninhabiteil part of llic eonidry. Of onrov.n 
])in'ty, no one sj)oke. Mr. F. was the only one of ns wlio iindn- 
stoe I these niattm's ; and as In- stood on the wateh, wi* would net 
intr-rnijd him by ([ueslions. Imlied, the ease was ])lain enough; 
and 1. saw under bi^ ealmness that lie felt this to be, as be alt< r- 
wards Inld nn?, ♦he i ost anxious moment (d* our adventures. Ah *; 
dew about givin^ or'lers amidst tin- rush of the wind ; ami the. 
cook worked at the jmling with all bis strength. Fven at siu'li 
moment I coeid noi but hr. struck with tlie lights from the kiteliea 
and the cabin shiidiig on tlie struggling men and restless sail wijieli 
were deseemlmg Tog(;lher to the wndi r, and on the figures of lla! 
Jlais, Alee and another, as they stood on the gunwale, hauling at a 
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rope which was fastened to the top of tlie mast. Amidst the many 
risks of the moment, the ehitif was that onr tackle would not hold : 
and a crack was heard now and then among other awful noises. 
]5y this time, the inclination of the deck was such that it was im- 
possible to stand, and I had to cling with all my strength to tin* 
window of the vestibule. For some time, the Itais feared to (piit 
his hold of the rope on the gunwale; but at last he Hung it away, 
threw oil* his clothes in a single instant, and sprang uj) the mast 
like a cat. llis strong arms were what was wanted aloft. The 
sail was got in, and we righted. The standing straight on one's 
ftxit was like a strange \w\\ scaisation after such a peril. 

It was still some time before we were afloat again; and onr erew 
were busy in tlie wat(‘r till wo were (piite* sorry for them. When 
we drifted oil* at last, our s;iil was spread again, and we wcait seeth- 
ing on through tlie opposing currents to find our propcT anchorage 
at Wadec Haifa. And there again we had almost as mueh diilieulty 
as before in getting in our sail. This is the worst of the latteeii 
sails which look so pretty, and waft one on so well. AVe were 
wrenched about, and carried down some, way before we could moor. 

'file next morning was almost as cold as tlie night : but wc 
preferred tins to beat, as our busiiufss to-day was to ride through 
the western (h^smt to the rock of Abooseer, — tin? fm-thest poijd, of 
onr \friean travid. Jlefore breakfast, the gentlemen took a sliort 
walk on shor(‘, being carried ov(‘r tlie int'n'veuiiig imid. They saw 
a small villag(‘, and a school of six scholars. The* lioys wrote, to 
llw master’s diolation, with reed p<Mis, on talilets of wood, smoothed 
over with some white substance. Tiny wrote reailily, and appa- 
rently well. The. lesson was from the Kuraii; and the master 
delivers! It in a ehauntiiig tone. 

Twt) extremely small asses were brought down, to toss with us 
to the n(‘sterii bank. AV<* crossed in a ferry-boat whose sail did 
not eurresjiond very well with the climate, it w;e liki; a lace veil 
lueinled with ticking. Our first visit was to tl scanty remains of 
an inien sting old temph* near the landing-place. On our way to 
it, we passed some handsome ehiidren, and a charming grouj) of 
women under a large sycamore, \^e thought the people we saw 
here, — (th<5 most southerly we .shouhl (?ver set; — ) 0 [)(‘ii-faee(l and 
good lotjking. — There art; large cattle-yards autl sheds in this 
scarcely-inhabited Sjiot, which the Paslia iia;- made a halting-place 
for llis drovt's of cattle from Dongola. He continues to import 
largely from tiieiiee, tt) make U]* his losses Irttiu ‘.htMiiurrain t)f is 13. 
^V(; saw two large droves of as .uMe beasts as can lie seen. 

Xear the remains of two ot!u / umnarked Jess interesting 
buildings stand the eolnmns oi the temple begun, if not wholly 
erected by two of the Tliebau kings, soon Jiftir the expulsion of 
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the Shepherd race. Tlie dates exist in liieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of the pillars. This temple was built when the great edilices 
of Thebes were, for tlie most part, iinthonght of. El- Karnac w*ns 
begun, — its more humble halls ; and El-Uksur might be surveyed, 
by that time, as a fitting site for a temple to answer to El-Karnae, 
but the El-Kurneh temple and the Eamaseum were not conceived of ; 
for the sovereigns who built them were not born. The Memnon statues 
were yet in the quarry. Tlie Pyramids were, it is now thought, about 
two thousand years old : and about this time Moses was watching 
the erection oi’ the great obelisk (whieli we call (’leopatra’s Needle) 
at Heliopolis, where he studied. If hjarned men are right in saying 
that the Philistines^ were of the race expcdled from Thebes, they 
had, by the time this temple was built, settled themselves under 
the Lebanon and along the southern Syrian coasts, whence tliey 
were to be driven out when Moses should be in his grave. If, as 
some poids tell, Egyptus and Cadmus were among the Shepherd 
intruders driven out from the Thebuid, the tifly nieces of the one; 
had by this time murdered his sons, their Imsbands, and the 
dragon’s teeth of the other had sprung tip into armed men. It is 
worth while to mention such tables as thi‘se last under their 
assigned dates; because we learn (hereby to value as we ought the 
tangilile and reliable records we meet in the Egyptian nioimimaits, 
in contrast with the dim traditions of later born nations. \Ve may 
also gather useful hint'' on llu* history ami philosophy of art and 
science, from the mythi and the momimmits togcllicr. d'hcre is 
writing on tliis temple : then^ is writing on the much-older Pyra- 
mids ; and it was only at (he lime ol the erection of this tciuplr 
that lettn-s were carried into (inace. Here is a ])illar which is 
believed to liave suggest'd, in a sul)sc(|iicnt aiif, tin' Doric colninii; 
the oldest of Hreek pillars, llen^ it stands, remarkable for it' 
many-sided form. It was to ns now' tin; oldest we had i?\er seen, 
but we afterwards saw' some, more ])reciscly what is i-alh'd Doric, in 
till* toinb.^ of lienee Hasan, 'flnr eolnnms of this tem|)le are litlli 
more than bases. Tln-y arc nearly all of the same height : soni* 
like mere li('a[>s of stone; others bearing uninjured inscriptions. 
They are small ri'mains; but long may they last! They are tin 
ulliinate record of their kind on the ordinary route of Nih‘ traveller.', 
and cMially the lirst suiiject to their examiiiation. 

Our ride to the rock of Aboosia r occiq^ied iin hour and a hrdi. 
Thanks to the cool north wind, wc highly enjoyed it. Our way Dv 

* ^ fells .s (^ii I'itt) tlie so Ij.-ited tlir PliuniolfS wl.** 

Imilt tin: iwM liM'ji'st jiymniijK ’li-.it ihry nul thiir n:mn“s; 1 >m' 

called lliDsn eilificc ■* l»y t.lir ii .ni* of the >hej)!K'r(l nvIid in tln»se times 

his flocks h) j)a:a nt in tlu ir iiei^dihonrlumrl/’ N the slyness of this iiotuu 
attributable n* tie-, [uiest-s or the priulcntiul historian y 
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through a complete desert, over sand hills, and among stony tracts, 
where scarcely a trace of vegetation is to be seen. In such places 
the c()Io(juintns is a welcome object, with its thick, milky leaves 
and stalks, and its velvet blossom. The creeping, thorny colo- 
qiiintida, too, with its bitter apples, is a handsome plant: or it 
look(‘d so to us, in the absence of others. Here and there amidst 
the dreary expanse, or half hidden in some sandy dell, lay the 
bleached skeleton of a camel. The only living things seen were a 
brood of partridges and a jerboa, — a graceful and most agile little 
creature, whose long extemded tail, wdth its tufted end, gave it a 
most distinctive appearance. Some of our people started oil* in 
pursuit, and would not give up for a long time, making extreme 
eft’orts to keep the little creature in view, and drive it in one 
another’s way ; but it ballhul them at last, and got back to 
its hole. 

W i] rod(i to the foot of the rock of Abooseer, and then ascended 
it, — in rather heavy spirits, knowing that this was to be our hast 
look southwards. Tlu,* summit was breezy and charming. I looked 
down the precipice on which I stood, aud saw a sheer descent to 
the Nil« of two' hundred feet, 'lln^ waters were gushing past the 
foot of this almost perpendicular crag; and from l)oles in its strata 
tlew old Hocks of pigc()us, blue in the sunshine. The s(*cric all 
round undi’r that wide heaven was wild beyond description. There 
was no moving creatun; visible but ourselves and tin, pigeons; and 
no trace of himian hal)itatiou but the ruins of two nnul huts, aud of 
a white building on tiic Arabian shoio. d'lic whole scene was • 
coniposcd of d(;scrt, river, and black basaltic rocks. Hound to the 
ni/itli, from the soulh-wc.st, there is mdually notliiug to be seen but 
hlaeki>li, sand-streaked rocks near at band, and sandy desert further 
otr. 'Vo (he uorth-t;ast, the river winds away, hint; and full, luHwccn 
sand'. •Two while sails were on it at the moment. Trom the 
river, a le\i'l sand exii iided to the soft tinti'd Arabian bills, whose 
varied hu’ms a?id lu’okeu lights and shadows were on the horizon 
nearly from the north round to the south-east. Ihese level sands 
then gi\e place, to a black rugged surfajv., wIk li extends to where 
two summits,— -to-day of a bright ametiiyst hue, — close the circuit 
of vision, 'riu'se summits are at a considerable distance on the 
way to Ihmgola. The river is hidden among the black rocks to the 
south, aud its eojirse is not traceable till it peeps out, blue and 
bright, in two or three places, and hides itself again among the 
ish.'s. It makes a great bend while thus hidden, and reappears 
miieli more to the east. It lias now readied the part ’ properly 
called the Second (’ataraet; am! it comes sweeping down towards 
the rock on which wc stood, «la?lilng aud ilriving among its thou- 
sand islets, aud then gathering its thousaml currents into one, to 
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proceed calmly on its course. Its waters were turbid in the rapids, 
and looked as muddy where they pouveef down from shelf or 
boulder as in the Didta itself : but in all its calm reaches it reflected 
the sky in a blue so deep as it would not do to paint. The. islets 
were of fantastic forms, — worn by the cataracts of ajijes ; but still, 
the outlines were angular, and the black ledges were gratluated by 
the action ot the waters, as if they liad been soft sand. On one 
or two islands I saw what 1 at lirst took for millet-patches ; but 
they were ouly coarse grass and nteds. A sombre brownish tama- 
risk, or dwarfed luimosa, put up its melancholy head herii and 
tlieve ; and this was all the vegetation apparent within that wide 
horizon. — I doubt whether a more striking seem? than this, to 
Jhiglish eyes, can be anywhere found. It is thoroughly African, 
thoroughly tropical, very beautilul, — most majestic, and most 
desolate. Sonuilhing of the impr(?ssiou might b(? owing to the 
circuinstaiices of leave-taking under whicli we looked abroad from 
our station: but still, if [ saw this scene in an unknown land in a 
dream, 1 am sure I shoidd be powerfully moved by it. This day, it 
certainly interested me more than the I'irst ( -alaraet. 

I was tempted by the invitation of a sort of cairn on tln^ top of 
a hill not far iidand, to go tluTC; and tlienee I obtained anolln r 
glimpse (»f the Libyan Desert, and saw two mon* pur[)le ])eaks 
rising westwards, soft and clear. 

There is a host of names earvfd on tin* accessible sidt; of Aboos(‘er. 
We looked with interest on Delzoni's and s»)nu.* levy otin We 
cut ours with a nail and hammer. Here, ami here only, 1 hft ni\ 
name. On this wild rock, and at the limit of onr range of travel, 
it seeineil, not only natural, but right to some wlio may come after 
us. Onr names will not be found in any temple or lonib. If v.r 
ever do sneli a thing, may our names bi* ])u))bely held up to sli.nne, 
as I am dis{»osed to publish those of the earv(Ts and seribWers who 
liavc fnrfeitcd their right to j)rivaey. by iuseribing their iiann-s \\h« o 
they eau never be (‘llaeed ! 

idle time arrived when wc must go.‘ it was with a heavy Inari 
that I (juittc (I tlie rock, turneil my back on the south, and ro(h- away. 

We found our i)oat prepared in the usual inanma- for the dc.MHiit 
of the river; — the maii]ina.st rt?inov<-(l, and laid along overlie, h!, to 
support the awning; the kitchen shifted and turned ; and the (>hijik> 
of tin* deekrj taken ii]) to form seats for the rowtirs, so as sadly to 
restrict, our small s])aec.— -One of our dishes at dinner was aii 
cxcellcur omelet^ *, n -nh? of [)art of the ef;ntent.'s of aii <^strieh’> eng. 
Two of tlie-i eggs wen? bought for six piastres (l.s. 1 h‘; 

contents were obtaine‘1 by boring a bole with a gimlet, dhe 
contents ol tins egg were found lo be erjual to twi tityriiim* of tl!.‘ 
small L(.u’.s egg.s of this part of tin* country . 
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AVo bogaii our return voyage about 0 floatin'^, sometimes 
broadside down, and sometimes in towards the bank, when it 
became the business of tlie rowers to bring us out again into tlie 
middle of the stream. The wind was hostile, cold, and strong* 
cnou'di to be incessantly shoving us aside. Our progress was V(*ry 
slow, i'hc first night we mooriMl at six miles only from Wadee 
Haifa. 

The next evening (January 0th) we were within half an hour of 
\boo-8imbil when duty ordered me to my cabin. When I left the 
(leek, the moon had risen, the roeks were closing in, and the river 
was like a ])lacid lake. 

In the morning we^ were to enter upon a mnv kind of life, as 
travellers. AVc were to begin oair course of study of the Monuments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

niSTOlUCAL SKKTCM, VUOM MKXKS TO TIIK ROMAN 
• OCt I RATION OF HOY FT. 

ciiterinjr upon tlio study of tlu* ^roiuiuuMds, it sconi'; 
iutosjjiut to obtain ^^^‘thin*^ like an ordrrly virw of the stato ot‘ 
the country l)i‘for(,‘ and dnrintj tln-ir erretion. At best, onr conrcji- 
tions mn>t b(^ obscure enoiejli ; Imt we can form noiii^ nnh*>s \\f 
arraiu^e in our minds what we know of llu‘ liislorv of K^ypt, of 
which these moiiunioiils are at once the chief evidence and thi- 
eternal illustration. 

The early history of Etrypi dilfers fnmi that of evm-y other (\\- 
plnred e(jimtrv in the nature of its riM'ords. KW(‘wh( re, we <l(Ti\r 
•ell our knowledge from poj)u]ar hyciids, which (Mubody the niai:! 
ideas to be pres(‘rved informs which are not, and were m*ver imai;: 
to l>c, liistorieally tnu\ It is tiie business (jf tlie j)hih)soplii(:.! 
historia?! to scj)nrat<* the true ideas from their euvinminent of ficti<»!! 
and to mark tlie tinu' when the narrative, from beiuir mythir.i 
becomes hi<torij*ally true ; — to ela^>ify tln^ two orders of aneiei.; 
historians, — both iru'st unable in their way, — the IV>et.s who perj-i- 
\\ va\v national Ideas, and tin; Historians who perpetuate natiou.;! 
Taets.- -With regard to lvA'\])t, we are in possession of as mueh c! 
this early nuiterial as any nation has furnished; and we have lii'- 
monuments la.'sides. 

Tliese. monuuients eonsi4 of l)nihlin‘is or excavations, — of tlv' 

sculptures upon them, and of iheir iiiseriptions. h'rom theedifar^ 

orc'- *esw(; may h;arn mueh of the condition, mind, and maimers oi 
the peopl*- who wrought them, ;md, if tlunr dates can lie oht.iiin'ii, 
in histoj'jeal o* "r -rrom tlieir sculptures we may learn nuieli <'i 
the persoua^vs, divim* and Ininum, about wliom they thoii^Iit inn^: ; 
and tin ir in 'Tiptions ure of in(‘stimable us(; in idj-ntifyiiii;: 
persojia;j!:(?<, rud in declarinix their dates. Ih-iim* thus in posscssi('U 
of inylhical legends, of the writings of historians, and of edifices 
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and excavations covered with sculptures and inscriptions, we are as 
well supplied with records of the (^arly history of as we can 

probably ever be with r(‘‘^ard to any ancient peophi ; and better 
than we yet arc with regard to any other of the nations of the ohl 
world. 

I’lui legends relating to ancicnit Egy'ptare preserved in the works 
of its historians. It is the business of modern inquirers to separate 
them from the true historical material, and to extract from them, 
wIkmo possible, the essential Idc^as whi(;h tiny embody. 

The (“hief historians of Egypt are i [ecatanis of Miletus, who was 
at Thebes about half a cmitury before Herodotus, and some frag- 
ments of wliose writings have come down to us : — Ibjrodotus, from 
whom we learn more tlian from any otiuT: — the writer of the book 
■f (Icncsis; — Hecatseus of Abdera, from whose narrative extracts 
may be found in the works of Diodorus Siculus : — Manetho, an 
Egyptian, of whom also we have only extracts in other authors; 
bill who supplies very valuable iufonuatiou : — Eratosthenes of 
('\rcm‘, wliose writings an* at once illustrative of those of Man(‘tlio 
ami a cheek ujioii them : Diodorus Siculus, who travelled in Egypt 
nml wrote a history (jf it, rather more than half a century before the 
('liristian era : Strabo, who has left us a full account of what he 
saw in I"g>pt, between Alexandria and tluj First Cataract: — and 
Alulallatif, an Arabian physieran, who sujiplies a valuable report of 
the >tafe of the Nile \ alley and its jieople when ho visitcal them in 
ll.i‘ tw> lt‘th emitury. — It is lla* l)usine>s uf moil, rn iiupiirers to 
scjairate wh.at these historians deri\ed tiom the depositories of the 
iiaMoiial iiiylhi from what they ptTsoiially o))served : to compare 
lln ir works with one another, and to ajiply them as a key (where 
this can be done), lo lie? mommiental reeurds. 

As to the use of the monumental records, several precautions are 
mce^sarv. Modern iiujiiircrs must beware of interpreting what they 
set' l)v t la ir own favourite ideas, — as travelh’rs do who contrive to 
see Ibbrew groups among the Egyptian seulptures: — tlu*y must 
diliginlly and ])atiently work out tin* knowh‘dgi* of the aneicut 
languagi' and ils signs, and beware of straining the little they know' 
of tlie^e, to aeeommodate any historical lh(‘ory they may carry iii 
tlair minds: — ami liny must rcmeuibcr that the cdillce and its 
seul])tuves are not alwaNs of the same dati’, and that therefore wdmt 
is true of the one is not neeessariK true of the other. 

Without going into any tletail (wliieh would till volume il 
cnicn‘d ujioii at all) about the res]ie(*live values of these authorities, 
and their agreeimmts ami eoullh ts, I may givt* a slight sketch ot w hat 
eoinpotcut modern in([uirers beiiewe we liave learned from them. 

For our first glimpse into ah vt nt Vlgyptian life we must go back 
npou the track of Time far i; rlher tluui wo ha\e been accustomed 
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to suppose that track to extend. People wjio had believed all their 
lives that the globe and Man were cre.'ited tog(;ther wen^ slarllefl 
when tho new science of geology reveah^d to them the great Fart 
that Man is a comparatively new creation on the earth, whose oc(‘ans 
and swanijis and jungles were aforetime inhabited by monsi(;rs in.'vrr 
seen by human eye but in their fossil remains. People who enter 
Egypt with the belief that the human race has existed only six 
thousand years, and that at that date, tho world was uninhalntcd 
by men, except within a small circuit in Asia, must undergo a some- 
what similar revolution of ideas. All mnv research oj)oratcs to 
remove further back the date of tin; formation of the Egyptian 
empire, 'fhe diflerenees between the dates givem by h'gcndarY 
records and by modern research (with tlie helji of conlcMuporarv 
history) are very great : but the one agrees as little as the otlar 
with the popular notion that the human race is only six thousaiul 
years old. 

When lleeatfens of Aliletus was at Thelx's, about riDO n.c., li-; 
spoke, as Herodotus tells iis,’*^ to the ])riests of Amun, of his 
genealogy, declaring himself to be the sixteenth in des<‘(‘nt fnmi a 
god. Vpon this, the priests eombiett'd him into a great bnihlin-^- 
of the tem])l(*, where they pointed out to him (as aflerwanU l(j 
llerodotii'i) tin? statues of thc'ir high prii*sts. Each high ])rieM 
plaeed a colossal wooden statue of himsedf in thi^^ plaee during ln> 
life; and eaeh was the son of his predeee<'<or. Phe priests woal.] 
not admit that any of these uas tin* son of a god. I’rom lir<t lo 
la^t they wenj of innnan origin : and lu re, in (lir{'et lineal ‘^m ee- 
sion, were ;il'5. Taking the average length of human liie, In.'V 
many ihoii'-and years would be oeeupied l)y tin* suce(‘ssi()U of .’’r. 
high prii’sis, in a direct liijc from father to soji ! Ac«'f>rdiug tf) it- 
priests, it was nearly 501)1) years iVoiu the time of lloiiis. 'Mi.' 
furtlicr infoDtied Herodotus that gods did reign in ligypt hel'-i' 
they d'*})ute(l their po»ver to mortals. f 'They spoke of eight u ' U 
uIjo reigned lirst, - -airn;ng wliom was one aii-werifig to |*an of itc 
fli’ceks; tlieri came twelve* of another s(*ries : and again, fueio 
more, the oflspi'ing of tin* ?(ec)iid .serie^ and of thes«* O-siris was 
Oije ; and it was not till after the reign (jf his son Horns tl!;:! 
the lirst of these. .‘115 high jwi<*sts came into power. I'rom (t ;i'' 
to Ling Ama-is, the jiriests reckonetl 15.0()(i yi-ars, deelaring tlair 
the*y had exact regi.-ters of tin* ‘iuceessixt* lives which Innl filled up 
the time I- — Siieli is the legendary liist.-ry, as it existed aJui year- 
before ( lirisi. Wo -an gather from it thus niuell, liiat the jjri' -t.' 
then looked hacK upon a long reaeli of time, and believed the an. 'A 
regist(Ting t(' he of an . Id daft:. 

Jfere wc i* ivft the earliest report of dates oflen’d ns. Aeer)!:!’iig 

, ‘ ‘ff-m-i. ii. j f iinoii. ii. 1 i-f, i-n:. ikw.. ii. 1 
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io Uu' liitcst rcsearcliog,* we eannot place the formation of 
K'^vpiiiin empire under Menes, nearer to us tlian 5500 y(jars ago. 
And tlie Kgyptians were tlien a civilised people, subj(;et to legisla- 
tion and excicutive authority, pursuing trade, and capable of the 
arts. A longer or shorter series of centuries must be allotted for 
bringing them up to this state, according to the views of the students 
of social life : but the shortest must bring us back to the current 
(late of the creation of man. How these five or six thousand years 
are tilled up, we may see liereaftcT. 

Liaving it to rny readers to tix for themselves the point of time 
for our survey of the most ancient period of J'lgyptiaii history, I 
may be ])(TinittcMl to appoint the place. — l.et ns lake onr stand 
above tbe Second f’alaraet; — on the rock of A booseer, perhaps, 
where 1 could only look o\ev southwards, and not go and learn. 
Tin's is a good station, because it is a sort of barrier betweiui two 
eliains of nionurnents : a frontier resting-place, wlienee one may 
snrM^y the area of ancient Kgy])tian (dvilisation from end to end. 

Looking donn the riv(T, northwards, beyond the Nubian region 
(tlK‘ii I'dhiopia) b(‘yond the First (‘alaraot, and far away over tin' 
^T'.at marsh which 0 (‘eupi(ul the Nile valley, we see, coming out of 
th(‘ darkness of ol)livion, Menes, the tirst Lg\j)tian king, turning 
tli(‘ river from its course under the Libyan mountain into a new bed, 
in the inidcile of the \ alley.! 'I’lius I lie priests of Thebes told 
Herodotus; saying that Menes made the dykes, by which the land 
was recLiimed, on wbieh Memphis afterwards stood. It must strike 
ev( rv one that this jieriod, 5500 years ago, must have l>e<m one of 
an advanei'd civilisation ; such a work as this embankment reipiiring 
seientllu' id(;as and melbods, apt tools, and trained men. The 
priests ascribed to this sann' king the building of Memphis^ and of 
llie gn at temple of Phtbah tiniswering to Vuh'an) in that city. 
They had to Herodotus a long list of sovereigns (three hundred 
and thirty) who .succeeded Mimes; of whom one was an Lgyptiau 
woman, and eighteen were Ltliiopian kings. J That there should 
havi‘ bi'cn a temple of I’lilliah im[)lies the estat ’'shnn'nt of a priest- 
hood. Tliat a woman should have oeenpied iiie tlirone, si'ems to 
imply the ( stablishinent of a principle of hereditary succi-ssion : or 
•at least, it ti'lls ol the subordinal imi, in tliis mirly age, of force to 
aulliority. That tlii’re. shonhl have been Ltbiopiau sovereigns 
among the Lgyptiaii iinj)lies a relation between tin' two countries, 
vrlieilier of warfare or commervv. — J)iiring all this time, the plain of 
Thebes hiy bare. 

The next sovereignty tliat u is establislu'd in the valley was at 
Ihis, about sixty miles below Ihebe^, A succession of monarebs 

* Hunscii. K./\ i»l\- VM;i«v in llit Ili^turv.’’ 
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reigned here, some say sixteen, some nioro, — while tlie plain of 
Thebes still lay bare. 

Wl\ilc these sovereigns were reigning at Tliis, and before Thebes 
\vas heard of, the kings of Memphis were building the Tyramids of 
Ceezeh. It is certain lliat the builders of these pyramids wer{^ 
learned men. How miicli science is recpiisile for tlni erection of sncli 
cdilices need hardly be ])ointed out; — the mathematical skill and 
accuracy; the astronomical science shown in the* placing of them 
true to the cardinal points; the command of inf‘chani(‘al powers 
wdiich arc at this day unknown to ns; and tlu^ arts of writing and 
decoration shown in the in8cri])tions wliicli covered tludr outside in 
the days of Herodotus,-' though the casing which contained them is 
now destroyed. In the neighbouring tombs, however, wv, have 
evidence, as will be shown hereafter, of the state of some of the arts 
at that dale : and T may mention here that the sign of the inkstand 
and reed pen are among the repres(‘ntation.s in tire tombs. Tlun'c is 
no doubt as to who l)nilt the Pyramids, (’olont*! Howarrl Vysi: 
found the kings’ names inscribed in them. When the I’yrainids 
were built, it was a thousand ytmrs before Abraham was born, and 
the plain of 'fhebes ^till lay bare. 

Xow' we must turn southwards, and look over as far as Dongola. 
For a long way above the Srrond C’ataraet, tlun'eareno moniiincnt';, 
Tiiis is probably owing to the river not ludng naviu'ahle tln n*, s()lli:ii 
there wen' no trading stations. There an* obvious reasons wh;. 
temples and other nionunrents should rise when' eomnieree lialf'j, 
wliere men congregate, and desire pn teetion of person and ])ro|)ert\. 
and exercise, their social passions and atriM*tioii<. So, lor the twenty- 
iive days’ journey where tiu* river is impraetii'able, there are f w 
momimeiits. 'riuMi some oeenr of a rather nuj(hrn date: and 1:.’ 
beyond tliem, — iij) in l>ongoln, — we come nj)on traces of a lime wli.u 
men wen.^ tratlieking, building and worshij)j)ing. while \et the pl.iiii 
<.d"rhebes lay bare. T(! this point did the sovereigns f>f Menijihi- ai."l 
of This extend their liand of power; erecting statues as luemorsds 
of tlieniselve.s, and hy their sul)ject<, trading in siieh article'; of a r 
and luxury as tliey derived from the i nsl. W hlle ilse ]'dhin| ];i!i 
suhjects of l]ies(! early Pharaohs wen- buildiug up that eliaraeter for 
])ietv and ])r'jl)ity which spread over the worhl, and hmnd its way 
into the c;.riiest legends and j»ocnis of di''tatit nations, the plai'^ "t 
'I ht!.'!;s still lay wild and bare ; — not one stone yet j)lae( d upoii 
anoth' r. 

And now, t.h hail arrivi.al for the 'flu ban kings to aii''’, 

give glory to the clo'C of the Old Monarchy, and prest’rve nie 
national nan- and e^lstene^^ during tin* thousand years of Ibreiuii 
domination which were to follow. In the course of reigns at which 

• ii. J -rj. 
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ixe liave now arrived, FJ-Karnac began to show its massive build- 
ings, and the ])lain of Thebes to present temptation to a foreign 
conqueror. 

AVc have now arrived at the end of the First great Period of 
ascertained Egyptian history ; — a period sup])Osed, from astronomi- 
cal calculation and critical research, to comprehend 889 years. — A 
(lark and humiliating season was now drawing on. 

Considering the great wealth and power of the kings now reigu- 
iug at Memphis and at T'hcbcs, we are obliged to form a high opinion 
of the strength of the Shepherd Pace who pnjsently subdued h^gypt. 
AVhcnce tlicy eaino, no one seems to know, — furtlier than tliat it 
was sonunvlierc^ from tlic hliist. Wludher tliey were Assyrians, as 
some liave conjectured, or the IMKeniciaus who were encroaching 
uj)on the Delta at a subsequent tinu', or some third party, we can- 
not learn, the Egyptians having always, as is natural, kept silence 
about tlicin. Tlie pride of tin; Egyptians was in their agriculture 
and commerce ; and to be compuTiMl by a ]>astoral people, whose 
Inisincss lay anywhere among the plains of the earth, rather tlum 
ill tlie riehly-tilled, narrow valley of the Nile, was a hard stroke of 
i.dversity for them. So, in their silcaico, all that we know of their 
strcaig enemy is that tlie l8liepherd Uaec took Alcin])his, put garri- 
sons ill all the strong places of Kgyph mad(^ llm kings of Memphis 
and Tliehcs trilnitary to tlicni, and held their empire for 9:29 years: 
tliat is, for a tinn; e(pial to that whieh (‘xtends from Ine death of our 
King Alfred to our own; a loiig season of subjugation, from 
wliieli it IS uonderful that tin' nativ(5 Kgyptian race; slnmld have 
revived. This dark season, during which the nativi’ kings were 
not ahM)lutely delhroiu'd, but d«*pivssed and nunle tributary, is 
edmiiionly called the Middli^ Monarchy. It is supposed to extend 
from n.( . •2751 to n.i’. l'^25. 

About tills time, a visitor arrived in Eg\M, and remained a short 
Avliih^, whose travels are interesting to us, and wliosi' appeanuiec 
allords a ueleome vest to the ijuaginatuui, after its wanderings in the 
dim regions of these old ages. I'he riehe>'t of *h(j Plneiiieians who 
found themselves rc'slrieted for room and past m age by the mniihers 
of (lialdeans who moved westwards into Syria, found their way, 
ihrongh Arabia, to tlie abmidanee of ('ovii whieh TjOWi'V Egypt 
alUmled. Annuig these, was Ahraliam, a man of such wi\dlh and 
tlistbietiou that lie and his folloum's were entertained as guests at 
• Mcnijihis, and his wife was lodgi d in tin* ])alaec of the king, lie 
mind have Kiokird up at the ]hraiui»D, and learned some ot the par- 
ticulars wliieli W(*, following on Ids traces, long iu vain to know ; — 
how tliey were reared, and for u nat ])uvpose precisely ; and p»Thaps 
many details of the progivss of tin; v ork. It is true, tlu'se pyramids 
I had tlnui stood somcwlierc ah ml years: the builders, tens ot 
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thousands in number, liad slept for many centuries in their pjraves ; 
the kings who had reared 'them lay embalmed in the stillness of 
ages, and tlie glory of a supremacy which had ])assed away ; and 
these edifices had become so familiar to the eyes of the inhabitants, 
that they were like natural h'atures of the hindsca})c : ])ut as Abra- 
ham walked round those vast bases, and looked up at the smootli 
pictured surfaces of their sides, he might have had exjdained to 
him those secrets of ancient civilisation which wc setA' to pry into 
ill vain. 

AVe now come to tlui brilliant Third Period. 

The 'fheban kings had been growing in strength for some time ; * 
and at Iciigth they were able to rise up against the Shepherd Pace, 
,and expel tliem from Memjdiis, and aftc'rwards from tlun'r strong- 
hold, Abaris. On the surnuider of this last place, the enemy wen* 
p(Tinilted to march out of tho country in safety, — the number of 
their men being rcconh'd as :2 10,onn. — Tln^ pc'riod of l.‘>()i> years 
now entered upon was the grandest of Egyptian history, — if, we 
may add, the Sesostris of old renown was, as some recent stiuhaiN 
have supposed, the Pamases 11. of this IN'riod. Some liigli authori- 
ties, as I.epsius and llimsen, Ixdieve Sesostris to have belonged to 
the old ^loiiareliy. .lIowe\er this may be, all agn'c that the deeds 
of many heroes arc attributed to tin* one wlio now lu ai’s tlu*. naiiienf 
Sesostris; and tlu^ aehie\t‘m(‘nts of Pamases the (ireat are (jiiitc 
enough to glorify his a;';e, win tlu-r lie had a predeeessor like himself 
or not ()f these aehieveineuts I shall say nothing h(‘re. as they uill 
eome before ns <t^iit(? often eiiongb in our study of ibr t(‘inpl('.-. 
Sntiiee it that tlie empire of Pgypt was extended by eoiKjuest snntli- 
wants to .\byssinia ; westwards over J.ibya ; iiortbwards over (Jreers- ; 
and eastwards beyond the banks of tin*, (laiiges. The rock statues 
and stela* f)f Sesostris may yet lu! seen in countries far apart, but 
within this range: his ITabyl.mian captives were employed on some 
r)f tlie great e(liti(*es we liave .-ecu, and were afterwards permiltedto 
build a city for th(*inselve.< near tin* point of tin* Delta; and th-* 
tributary kings and cliiefs of all tin* conquered countries wt re re(|nir(al 
to conn* up to i'igypt onct* a year, to pay iioinage by drawing the 
eoiujucrer’s chariot, in nlurn for which tiny reei*ived gifts and 
favour, 'j’he kings of Lower Lgpyt appear to have (b*elined about 
this jicriod; if even they were not tributary to those of Lppor 
Kgypt. Of t];?se kings, one was he who received .losejjh into 
favour,^* and made In bi.. |)riiin; minister ; and another was he who 
.(fterwards “ knew not Josep'h.” Of .losejih’s administration of the 
affairs of l.ower K- pt wc kn jw more than of the rule of any othe r 
minister of tlie Pliaraohs. I have walked upon the inomiiis which 
cover the streets ef Memiihis, through which Joseph rode, on oecii- 
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sion of liis investiture, and wliero the kings servants ran before him, 
to bid the people bow the knee. And when at Helio])olis, T was on 
tlie spot where he married liis wife, — the daughter of the priest and 
governor of On, afterwards Heliopolis. 

Tt was in tlie early part of this 'fhird Period of the Egyptian 
^Monarchy that Cecro])s is supposcul (fable being here mingled with 
history) to have led a colony from Sais, and to have founded the 
kingdom of Athens, * beginning here the long series of obligations 
that (Ireeee, and through Orecec Rome and the worhl, have been 
under to Egypt. It is almost overpowering to the imagination to 
eon<einj)lHte tin; vast antifjuity of the Egyptian empire, already 
above two thousand years, in tlu^ day when Cecrops was training 
his band of followers, to lead them in search of a place whereon to 
build Athens ; — in a day long ])r(‘eeding that when C(Tes was 
wandering about the earth in search of her daughter. 

It was about this timt*. that a still more important event than 
even tin* founding of Athens had taken place. Wi* all know how 
a certain Egyptian lady went out one day to bathe, and what was 
found by her maidens in a rushy spot on the banks of the Nile. 
That lady nas the (laughter of one of the Pharaohs of Alcmphis, at 
a time, (as some think) shortly b(‘fore the union on one lu'ad of the 
crowns of I 'pper and Lower Egypt. ^Vhou she brought home tlm 
(diild found among the rushes, she little thought tluiv that infant 
h(‘ad was to be(X)m(‘ the organ of a wisdom that should eeb'pse tln^ 
glory of Sesostris, and mainly det(‘rrniii(i the spiritual (lestini(?s of 
iiie human race, for a longer course of centuries than even Egypt 
had yet seen. 

\Mien the Slu'pluTd Kings and their army were driven out of 
Egypt, many of tlnar pt.‘oj)le remained as slavi's, and wt're employed 
on ilje p\iblie works, 'fhe Hebrews wen* also thus einpliwed ; — 
latterly on tlie. fort illc'ations of Thourn and Heliopolis; and the 
Iv/vptians eonfonneh-d the two r.aees of aliens in a common hatred. 
Erom the prevalence of leprosy among the Heluews, and other 
causes, tluw wc’n; eonsidenal an unclean people ; and they were 
f?eut by the Eharaoh of their tlay, under the warning of the ]iriests, 
to live by themsehxs in tin? district allotte*! to them, ^^hether tln^ 
Eharaoh who opjiosed the departure of this army of slaves was 
'Hiotlmu's I II., or his son, Amimoph 11. , or some.latev kiiig, is undo- 
Icriuined ; but it is believed on high authority tliat it wasTIndhines 
JH.jf and that lie reigned many ye;.rs alh r the Exodus. The date 
of the Exodus is agri'ed upon as about u. c. I 191, whoever was 
Pharaoh reigning at tin' lime, 'ria're is no assertion in the 
^losaic narrative, that Pharaoh hi'uself was lost in the lied Sea, J 

* B.c. l.'i.'ifi. f \Vilkinstiu'’s Anriont Eiryptians, i. ]>. .54. 
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nor that the whole of his host perisheil: nor is there any allusion 
in the Sonj? of Moses to the death of the sovereign : and some of 
the Hebrew traditions declare * that Pharaoh survived, and extended 
his conquests afterwards into Assyria. Thus the supposition that the 
Israelites marched out in an early year of the reign of this nionareli 
is not irreeoiK’ileable with his liaving reigned thirty-nine years, as 
Egyptian history declares that he did. Manetho mentions tlieir 
numbers to have been eighty thousand when they were sent to live 
by themselves; and it is curious 0}i this aeeoimt, and on sonni 
others, to fmd the number assigned by the Mosaic history so high 
as six hundred thousand, besides women and children. Mven if we 
sup])ose a proportion of these to have been their fellow-slaves of 
the Shepherd Pace, who, being confounded with the liebn^ws l)y 
tlieir masters, took this opportunity of leaving the country, it gives 
us a high idea of the power and population of Mgypt in those days 
that such a body could be abstracted from the working class of the 
country, and leave behind a suflieient force for the acliiiivemeiit 
of such wars and arts as we know were prosecuted afu.'r their 
departure, f 

As our chief interest in Kgvpt was till lately from its lacing the 
scene of the early life of the Hebrew nation, we an^ apt to look for 
records of the Hebrews on the monument- wherever we go. I am 
convineed that none luive lieen found relating to tlu'ir connexion 
with Kgypt -none relating to them at all, till the long subse(pK‘nt 
time wluMi .lerusalem was eonipiered liy Sheslionk (Slii.sliak). in 
my opinion, it would be more suiqirising if lliere bad lieen such 
reeonls than that there are not. There is nothing in the presmiec 
of a body of slaves to reijuire or sugg< si a inoiiumeutal reeonl, 
unle.-s tlio-e slaves WM*re made so by eompiesf, and bad |)revii)iisly 
been a nation. l lie Hcbia-ws wen? not a iialinn, and luul no dream 
of being so till Mos(.*s began thi; mighty w«)rk of making them oin-. 
M heJi they had a eonlirined national e\i-tenr*e; wlieii their greiit 
King '^olomoii had married into the line nt‘ tlu‘ IMiaraohs, anil their 
national interests eame into collision with those of Mgypt, we lind 
them, among oilier nations, in the train ol the ejqitives of Sheslionk, 
on the ’.vails of Kl Kaniae. Soim* Hebrew names among tliose e' 
the Pgyntian months, .■{; and a sprinkling of Hebrew word.s in tli*' 
Cojjtie iangnage are, I believi*, the cmly ♦raeealjle inenivirials in 
EgY[)t of liie resid' nee of the, Israelites. 

Aeeordiiig lo I'l.ny, one of the Kaina.se.s was on the throm^ ol 

l*irtori:iJ lii‘t'»ry tif IViIostim , i. ]». 1 C.lJ. 
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I'trypi when Troy was token : and witliin tliirty years of tkat time, 
Kiiif? Solomon married a daiigliter of one of the Pliaraohs. — How 
crieat Hicbes had long been is clear from the mention of Upper 
I^^gypi in llomor, who says, perhaj)s truly (aiougli in one sense, 
that it was the birthplace of some of the Cl reek gods; and that its 
inhabitants were so wise as to be favourites, and even hosts of 
those gods. It was with these wise I'hebans (then one with the 
Mthio])ians) that Jupiter and his family were supposed by the 
(Ireeks to be making holiday, when out of reach, as it seeiiK'd, of 
the i)ray(n*s of the besiegers of Troy. — The Theban family of 
inonarehs, however, was by this time declining in power; and after 
a ecaitury or two of weakness, they were displaced by strong(*r men 
from a higher station up tlu‘ river; and Egypt was governed by 
princ(‘3 from the hitherto subordinate ))rovinee of Kthio])ia. Iji 
three gem'rations, Thebes ceased to be the ea])ital of Egypt; and 
the seat of government was nanoved to Sais in the Delta. This 
event haj)])ened nearly TOG years h. c. From this time, we have 
tlni advantage of certainty of dates, within, at h^ast, the range of a 
few months. AVe have conic down to the r(*cord of Babylonian 
eclipses, and the ski(;s light up the history of the earth. 

It was in this ag(^ that.the dow nfal of old Egypt was provided for 
hy the iniroduetion of (Ireek inilmMurs into tlie Deltr, at the time 
when the seat of sovereignly was there. While th(* national throne 
stood at Tliebes, the reliiiion, philo'«o])liy, Earning and language of 
lh(‘ aiieieiit race could b(‘ litth*, if at all, alfeeti'd by what was doing 
in other jiarts of tin* \v<n-hl: but wluMi the 'I'hebaitl became a pro- 
vince, and the metropolis was open to visits from the voyag»‘rs of 
tlui Mediterranean, the exclusively l'gy])tiaii character began to 
give way ; and while Kuypt funiislied, tliroiigli these foreigners, the 
religion, jiliilosophy, and art of the whoh* civilised wcnhl, slu? wtis 
bcgimiiiig to lose tlie nationality which was her strength. Neehep>us, 
one of the kings of Sms, was a learned ])riest, and wrote on 
a>lrntn)my. His writings were in the (Ireek lang .age. llie kings 
of Sal’s ii()>v began to employ (ireek mercenaries. I’sammitieliiis 1. 
jiot <Mily emploved as soldiers large numbers of Ionian and (’avian 
iiMini'O’ants, but, a.s Herodotus tells ns,"^ eommitted to them the 
children of the Egv]Gians, to be taiiLdit (ireek, and gavi* them lands 
and other advantages for settlement in the Helta. Of eonrst', tins 
"as <li''jdt‘asing to his native subjects, and the national uiiitN was 
dcstroyi'd. One curious eireunisianee oeeiiTred under this king, 
"hicli revi'als much of the. popular temjwT, and which has leit some 
‘■‘•inarkahle traces behiiul it, — as will lic sei-n in my next chapter. 
I’sauimitiehiis placed three armies of I'gyptlans on llie three froiitii i’^ 
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of E«;ypt.‘* That on tlic southern frontier, stationed at El(^phantiiic, 
<>:rew impatient, after a nci^leet of three years. Eindinj^ theiv 
petitions for rcaiioval unanswered, and their pay not fortheominjr, 
they resol v(’d to emigrate, and away they marched, up the river, as 
far beyond ^Meroi' as Meroe is beyond Elepliantine, — and there lands 
wev(i given them, wliere their tleseendauts were found, three eenturi(‘s 
afterwards. The king himself pursued and overtook them, and 
endeavoured by ])romises and prayers, and by appeals to thiMU not 
to f()isak(? their gods and tlndr homes, to induce them to nduni. 
Tlu'V told him however that they would make homes for themselves, 
and mavehed on. I’hcir numbers being, as Herodotus tells, two 
hundred and forty thousand men, it was impossible to eoustraiti 
tlu ui. The king took with him a force of (Ireek mereeuaries, whom 
he sent soiiui way, as we shall see by and by, after tin; deserters ; but 
it apjiears that he did not go higher than Kli'[)hantim‘. 

While W(‘ thus see how Egypt beeame weakened in ])roparntioii 
for dowiifal, it is pretty clear, on the other hauil, how^ the proee-*; 
went on hy w hich the n’st of the worhl Ixramc enliglitened by lu r 
knowledge, and ripened by her wisdom. 

\bout thirty years after Sais became tin? ea])ital of Egyi>l, tli<? 
fir-t of tin; ise Men of (Ireem*, 'I'hales, nas l)nru. lb; went 1» 
l^gypt to imj)rove bis knowledge, — and nunarkable imbu'd was th*- 
knowledge lie brought away. — IbMvastlu; tir>t (Jreek who j>re<lietf.l 
an eclipse. He forewarned his Ionian eountrynien of tliat ei h brab J 
eelipM* which, when it hajipeiied, snspeinled the battle betwu'en^lln- 
Mides and Lydians. — It wms 'I'liales, we are told, win), after his 
ret'irii from lxgyj)t, lived the snids orbit, or determined the durati^.ii 
(;f ihe year to be dll.') days, it was in Lgy[)t that he obtained hi' 
knowledge of (Jeometry: and In; it was who imparted, on las 
reinni, the great diseovery that the angh* in a semieireh; is alwuns.i 
rigiii angle. Jii Egy])t In- cseertained the elevation of tin* pyrauml> 
by ol>serviijg the sliadows of measnrabh* objeets in relation to ih- ir 
In ;ght. Ili.s eonnexion with Egypt gives iis a new' intereet in lii^ 
theories of eieation or existence, lb- gave the name of JJt'e to 
evrry active ])rinei])le, a.s we should call it; and in this seiiN', 
nail :ally (h.-elared tliat the univiaose was ‘full of gods.*’ At tlir 
.•'Uim; dim*, In: is n ported by tradition to have said, “The 
aiiei*;nt uf things existing is (lOcl; for be is nnenuited : tin- laM-' 
l)eautifid thing m ft '• nni\er.*;e, fur it is (jod’s creation.” M<’n in 
(jreece womb reu at him for .siying what would not stir])risi; e\eii 
the eummoii nnm in Egypt in his day, that Heath does not diih r 
from Life. 

Abunt the same lime canic a sober thinking man from (j recce to 
Egv’i^ b) exchange a cargo of olive oil from Athens for Egyptian 
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corn nticl liixnricis from ^lio East. After this thoughtful man liad 
done his coninicrcial business, he remained to sec what he could of 
the country and ])cople. Jle conversed much with a (Company of 
priests at Sais, who taught him, as Plato tells us, much history, and 
some geography, and evidently not a little of law. His country nn^n 
profited on Ids return by his studies at Sais ; for this oil-mcrehnnt 
was Solon the Taiw-Maker. One of his laws is assigned immediately 
<0 an Egyptian origin ; that by which every man w.as rec|uire<l to 
giv(.‘ an account to the magistrate of his means of livelihood. As 
for tlu^ geography which Solon might learn at Sai's, there is the 
testimony of 1 lerodotus that King Neeho, tlur predecessor of J’sam- 
Diitichus sent a maritime expedition by the Ked Sen, which 
cinmmnavigatcd Africa, and returned by the Pillars of llerciiles/^ 
Plato tells ust Solon’s priestly friends, Sonchis, told 

him of some Atlantic isles, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which 
were larger than Asia and Africa indtcd. This sets one thinking 
whether the J:]gyptians had not some notion of the <‘xistcnc(' of 
America, 

Within scvtmty years or so of Solon’s visit to I'gypt, a truly gr(‘at 
man followe<l on his traces. Pythagoras was unsatisfnid wdlh all 
that could he learned from teachers at home, from Tliah's down- 

wards, and went to l\gyj)t to study ])hil 'Sopliy aju* morals. He 
was introdinrd to King Ainasis at Sa.is by l(‘it»*rs from Polycrates. 
Thcn^ is no saying how much of tin* pldlosophy of Pythagoras is 
dcri\<'d and how much original: nor, of that \\hii*h is dcTivcd, how 
niuch Im owed to inten’ourse with fhe sages of (’hald.’ca and other 
countries. But I think no one who has felt an interest in the stiuiy 
of ^\hat is known of the Puhagorean pliilo^ophy, can fail to he 
rcmlndul of the philosoplier at i-very step in tho-'c. ehainhers of tlie 
toinl)s at 'fhebes which relate to Life and Drath sn!)j« *ts. AVliore 
the paintings treat of tlic ron-tilntion of things, the regions wide!) 
Mu- soul (d’ .Man may inhabit, and the states tlirough wldeh it may 
pass, oMi* feels that Pythagoras might have ht .i the designer of 
them, if he were not a l(*arner from them. I strongly suspect it 
would be found, if the truth <-niild he known, that more of the 
s))iritnal religion, the ahstrnsi* philosophy, and the lofty ctldes :nid 
political views of the old Kg\ptians have fouml their way into tin* 
general mind of oiir race tlirough Pythagoras than by any or all 
other channels, cxci^pt jierhaps tin* institutions of Moses, ami the 
speen'lations of Plato. Some traddioM'^ among llie m.'iiiy which exist 
in relation to tlds, the first man who asMuneil ^he title of Philo-^o- 
pher, report him to have lived twenty years in the >»ile valley; and 

* iv. 42. A Strom; iinliratio i lU' the truth of this story is fouml iu tie* 

muplo roiiurk of lloroilotus that he «aiiiiot lu'iie\e the iiavi^atoi’s iu oj o of tin .r 
"'Ssertioiis, — tliat t.lu-y liad the sun on tlirir light haiul, flu t’rilia-. 
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llieii to liave beoii Ccarried off prisoner to Babylon, on tlie Persian 
invasion of Kgypt. 

This brings us near to the close of the great ThirtI Period of 
Egyptian liistory. Before the IVrsians came, however, UecataMis 
of Miletus, nietffioned before as the earliest. historical authority, 
went up to Tlu^bes. I have spoken already of what he saw am! 
heard tliere. 

(\rii 3 was nicaiiwhile meditating a rcniewal of the old wars 
between llabylon and Kgvpt, which had fornuTly been all to tin- 
glory of the Pharaohs. Ileforc his d(‘ath, Cyrus took Cyprus from 
the Egyptians : and he bc(|ueathcd the task of compuiring Egypt. 
its(‘lf to his son. Cainbyses. — Tiic wise and fortunate ting Ania>is 
died before Cainby.scs reached Egypt: and with liim, tlie 'riiird 
Period of Egy])tian history may be said to have expired; for lii< 
son J’sainmenitus could make .so little resistance, that he lnul 
completed his snrrrnder to the foolish and cruel con([iieror bi'l'mc 
he Inul been on the throne six moulbs. 

Be have now reached the nn)urnful close of the great Third 
Period of E.iryptiau history; and there is little to dwell on in tin.- 
sucreecling two hundred years, wlnai Egypt was a jtrovinee of 
Persia. r{)per Egypt never rose again. If there had been afiy 
strength or s[)iril left in her, she might hav(j driven out (’anil»y.S( s; 
for his folly left him ()[)en to almost any kitid or (h‘gn*e of re^istar.. . 
from man or nnlnre. Nature did Inn* utmost to avenge tlr 
eompiered people: but they eoidd not help themselves. Camln-t^ 
set out for l']tliio[jia with his I’lrsians, leaving hi.s (ireek troops !■> 
defend the Pelta: ])nt he made no provision for his long man! 
soutliward-; aiid his soldiers, after exhausting the country, jn’.i! 
killing iheir beasts of bunh n for food, began to slay one :iiiutli r. 
ea-rting lots for one \;etim in t<'n of their number. 1 he army < 
fifty thcjimand men, whom be had raised in the valley,- in order i ■ 
conquer tin* Desert, — tliat is, to take the Oases, and burn I’i 
t.‘inple ot t1i(‘ Oracle, — wen* never bean! of more. \\ In iher tin \ 
perished by thirst, or were cni-rtaken by the sand, was aeo 
known. So, all that tlie eomjueror could do was to lay 'v.i>! 

'riiches, where it a])pears there was now" no om? to stay hi*-; haiie. 
lb carried oil' its Ireasure.s of gohl, siber am) ivory, broke 
and rolda-d the Toinl^.s of the King.s, ti.rew dow n what he e(*;i)d < : 
tin; tein[)lc I ddi .gs, and hewed in j)ic(‘es sin-h of the cole.'.-. ! 
statues as wert- not too 4rong for tin: brute, force of bis arm\. It 
was then, if Pausanie ■ says true, that the Vocal .statue, the (‘asleia- 
inost of t4 • Pair, was shatten*d and ovivthrown from the waist; 
after which, howmver, it still gave out its gentle mnsie to tla’ 
inorniiig mui. On the return of Cainbyses to Memphis, f he loiuid 
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llic people rejoicing? in the investiture of a new bull Apis, which had 
been found qualified to* succeed tlie one wliich had die(l. lie was 
angry at any rejoicing while he was baffled and unfortunate; asked 
how it was that they showed no joy when he was tliere before, and 
so inuch now wlicn he had lost the chief part of his army ; put to 
death tlio magistrates who informed him of the occasion of the 
festival ; with his own hand stabbed the bull, and ordered the 
priesfs to be scourged. * llerti again he broke open the tombs, 
and desecrated the temples. Meantime, the valley swarmed with 
strangers, who camti in embassy from every part of the wide 
Persian dominion, to offer congratulation and magnificent presents, 
oil the conquest of llgypt. — Vet this new province never became 
an easy possession. One revolt followed another; and the valley 
was a scene of almost continual conflict during the two hundred 
vears of its nominal substTvionce to Persia. Its conquest by 
(’ambyscs look place in n. c. 

It was only during an occasiomal revolt that Jiny one from 
Athens could set foot in P.gypt : for the great war between the 
(Iricks and Persians was now going on. Anaxagoras wan born 
niitl i{. and lie was therefore ten years old at the time of the 
battle of Marathon ; and ninetj'en wh(*n that of Salamis was fought. 
.I’lit when he was forty years of ag(‘, Mirypt heeanic accessible for 
four Nears, by means of a revolt. During this tune, though the 
l\i>iaus wen; ii(;ver dislodged from Memphis, both Lowit and 
I pper lvgYj)t appeared to have become iudeptuulent ; and many 
(ireeVs, bent on the advancement of learning, and Anaxagoras 
auKuig them, hastened to the Kgyptian schools. Anaxagoras’s 
w(U’k on the Nile, has pi rished with his other writings : and there 
is i!0 saying how' much of his philosophy he derived from the 
teaeliings of the Egyptian priests ; but thm* is a striking accordance, 
lielween the opinions wliieh he is variously reported to have held, 
anil for wbieh he is belies ed to have sulfered banishment, and 
iliose which constituted jiart of the philosoph; A’ l'>gypt. Wherever 
wr turn, in tiveung tlie eoursi* of aimient ))iiilosvq)hy, W(‘ meet the 
priests of I'-gypt : and it really appears as if the great men of 
iivei'ce and other countries had little to say on tin* highest and 
deeprst subjects of human inquiry till lluw hail studied at Memphis, 
or S.jis, or 'I’helx's or Heliopolis. Here was the master of 
Soerat(*s,f the originator of some of liis most iinporttint opinioUvS, 
aliil the great mover of his iniml, studying in l\gy]d ; and we shall 
hereafter find the great ])upil of Soerites, end the interpreter of his 

* IhnMh iii. ‘JU. 

f Pn»‘his savs that Sotr.ilfs, s av« 1] a?- Plato, loanirtl tlu* «loctriMi' of tho 
hiuiiorlality «»f the Sojil iVoiii tin- ivjtvi.tii.us. If 'i.i, his iiivat inastor, Ana\aL:>^^a^, 
was probahly, - almost n rtaiv.l ., — iho oliaiiiul Muough uhirh J>e rccoivcd it. 
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mind, Plato, duclliiip; in the same school, for so long a time, it is 
thought, as to show in what reverence he held it. 

Soon after Anaxagoras came Herodotus. We may be thankful 
that among the (Ireeks who visited Kgvpt, there was one whose 
taste was more for matter-of-fact than for those high abstract 
iii(|uiries which are not popularly included under that name : for the 
seieiitilic and philosopliieal writings of his countrymen an;, for the. 
most part, lost, while the travels of Herodotus .remain, as lively and 
fresh in llicir interest Jis ever. AVe may moiirii that the others an; 
gone; but we must rejoice that th(‘se are preserved. Here, at 
least, we ohtaiii wliat we have longed for in the whole eourst‘ of 
our study of the early Egyptian j)eriods; records of the sayings 
and doings of the priests, and of the destinies of the ])eoph;; 
pictures of the a])])caranec of the great Valley and of its inhabi- 
tants; aud details of their lives, eustoins, manners, history and 
opinions, 'fhe temptation is strong to ))re.sent again liere, to 
till up and illuiniiiati; this skideh of the history of old Kgypl, 
some of the material of H(‘rodotus : but his books lie within 
reach of (;very liaiid : aud I will use them no further than is ueer.^- 
sary to the illustration of what 1 myself observed in my study of ihe 
Monuments. 

Within a hundred years of H<-rodotus eanu' Plato, ft may be 
<piestion»*d uhetlier this sisit of Plato to I'-gNpt l)e not om* of tlic 
most ini])oitant events wliieli have oeenrred in tin; history of tin; 
liLiinaJi mind. — Tin; tirst thing that strikes us is how iimeh then; 
jinisi lia\«' been to be* learned in Kgvpl at this time, sine(‘ Plato, Ins 
friend Kiulnvus the astronomer, and ('hrv'-^ippns the physician,;!!! 
came- i.-iieh men, and from such a jli^'lnnee ! i to >tn(ly in the schools 
of Heliopoli.s. It is related, and was In lieveal in his own age, that 
Plato li\t(] Ihirtei-n YCar> at Heliopolis: and whm Strabo w.is 
th< ro, years afterwards, In- was shown the house wlien- Plate 
and Kiiiloxns lived and studied. — Plato laid met Soer;d(s, it is 
believed, at the age of uiiiet(M n. After havimg leartied what la; 
Could of him, and .snstaiiie«l Ium <leath, and been eomp«’lled jer 
])olili{*;il reasons to le.ive Atln'us, he h.id iioiu’ lo .Meg;ira, and jeiiin! 
the school oi’ Ihielid,'^ - • also a pujiil of >o«-rates, and oin’ well »|'aa!i- 
lied to (Inri-h what Soerates liad sown in the mind of Phit". 
Thc igh this sch(K)l was eonsiihu’eil one of doubt and d» nial, i!- 
ultiiuiite (loetriiie w:i- th;d the Supreme, (lood is ahvays the >ai!: ' 
and imel>;m>j( . Thus trained and set thinking, Pl:do eaiia* ‘o 
Kgypt, and sat where Moses h;u! .-at, at the i‘eet of the pr.e.'i>, 
gaiuiMg, ;is A'i>sc.s haci gained, an immortal wisdom iVoiii (heir hj'S. 
'Ihe melhodi of learning of these two men, ;iml tlu’ir ae(|nisiti')!;s 
dilh rMl according to the dillering eli.araeteristies of their nmid'. 


* Ni-ft tlic jicoinrliiruin. 
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Each took from his teachers \Vhat he could best appropriate. 
Moses was spiritualised to a wonderful degree, considering his 
position. and race; but his surpassing eminence was as a redeeming 
legislator. Plato had deeply-considered views on political matters ; 
but his surpassing eminence was as a spiritual philosopher. ]\Ioses 
nulcemed a race of slaves, made men of them, organis(‘d them into 
a society, and constituted thciri a nation ; while Plato did oidy 
tlw'oretical work of that kind, — enough to testify to the political 
philosophy of l^'^gypt, but not to atfeet the condition of (Iniccc. 
Put Plato taught the Egyptian doctrine (illustrated on tin; tombs 
ages btdbrr', and, as Proclns declanrs, derivcnl by Plato from Egypt) 
of the Immortality of the Soul, and rewards and punisliments in an 
after-life, 'fliis was what Plato taiight that Moses did not. The 
great old Egyj)tiaii (hKdrine, extending back, as the Pookof (ienesis 

shows us, as far as tin; Egyptian traditions reaelieil -the great 

doetriin; of a Diviin; Moral ( iovernment, was the soul alik(; of the 
pra<‘tieal legislation of Moses and the speculative philosophy of 
I’lato ; and this is, as it seems to us now, tln*ir great eomiuon 
(jiialilieation for l)earingsueh a part as each does in tin; conslltutioii 
of Ifn- prcvahait Christianity. — We shall have to return tf) this 
hereafter, when wc have seen more of tlie Egy])tiaii priesthood. 
^I(‘aiilim(', I may obsersa* that uidess there is otln r evi(l(;ne<’ that 
I’latd visited the Jews than tin* amount of Judaism in his writings, 
it (hj< s not seem Jieeessarv to snj)pos(‘ siieh a visit. If he passed 
tliii’hcu years besidi^ (hat fountain of wischmi when; Moses dwelt 
til! Ids riiaidiood, it is not e\tra4>rdinarv that tiny should have great 
Ideas in eommoir. The wonder wimld be if tiny had not. 'fhe 
iiitelleetual might of Moh s seems to sliow that the lapse of inter- 
veii'iig ages had m)t Jimeh changed the eliaraeter of the sehoi'ls : 
iiinl I hi- result on the resj>eetive miinl'^ of tin* two students may 
have been much tin* sanu* as if they lunl sat slile by side in bodily 
]ireseMe<’, iis they <'ver will do in tin* rea>ou of all who faithlullv 
emitemj)iale the operation (»f the ( liristian r ”giou on the minds of 
Jiieii, fr.mi tin* ''cginniug till mov. — fhat Plain d( rived ami adopted 
iiiueh IVoiu his predeeessors among (ireek philosoplnr^ is very 
e\id«ni: and from Pythagoras aoovi; all. Put many ot these 
Creek philosojiliers had b<*en Iraiind in Egypt; and espc'eially, as 
we have seen, Pythagoras, whosi* abslraet ideas would appear to be 
displayed in a eonrse of illustration on tin; walls ui the'lheban 
t6m!)s, if we did not know that tln ^e tombs, with all their pietuivd 
mysterii's, had been closed m;my centuries before the philosopher 
was horn. 

Paring all our review of I’n* M Egyptians, w’e have not yet 
eoiisi(ler(;d who they were. lids tlierc is little to say. It is 
useless to call them (’opts; !)eean-e. all we can say of ;he Copts is 
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that wo nuist suppose thorn to be of the same race originally as the 
old Egyptians : and this throws no light on the derivation of either. 
Speaking of the origin of the Colohians, Herodotus stiys that the 
Egyptians bolievc'd tliem to be (h'seendtul from followers of Sesostris : 
and that he thought this probable from (among other reasons) their 
being black, and having curly hair.* This blackness was probably 
only a relative term ; for not only do we tind the Nubians at this 
day, with their strong r(\seniblane.e to the portraits in the tombs, of 
a dark bronze, but in the tond)s th(;ro is a clear distinction between 
the absolute black of negro captives and other dark complexions. 
On these walls, the colour given to figures giMierally is^a dark red. 
'Where there is a bluish black, or neutral tint on the faces, it is dislinc- 
tiveniendy of the jiri(‘stly caste. The woimm are sonndinu's jiaintcd 
yellou ; and so are eiu'tain .strangers, supposed to be Asiatie or 
Kuropean. ft is' a curious eireumstanc(‘, ndated by Sir W.Oell, 
that in the Tarfpiinian tombs in Ktrnria, all the men bav(^ tin? dark 
red complexion found in tlu^ Egyptian tombs. 'I’his rather tends 
to eontirm the iinpr(*ssiou that tin* red colour may be synibf)rK*al. 
like the blue! for the priests, and the yellow for the women. On the 
wlioh', it is thought probabh* that the old Egyptian eomplexion \\a> 
of tin* (lark bronze of the Nubians of the pres<‘nt day.— -I lerodot li' 
says that, exeejit the TA'liian'^, no ]n*ople wen* so bh*ssed in point 
of liealth and tomperainent rf and he n‘peate»IIy reeonls trails *■:' 
iheir cleanliness, and ni(*ety with ri'gard to food and habits. It 
rices not a))j)ear that they wr*re insr^nsible or r(‘eonr*ih.‘d to tin* 

jilague of indigenous ius(*ets, as natives usually an*, and espeeiall) 

Afneaiis; f)!’ In- tells us of tln-ir sleeping imrler m-ts to a\oid tin 
niosfjiiitrjes..]: d'heir (lre>s was of linen, with fringes round tf'' 
Icgs,^ — and over tiiis they won; a cloak of white; wool, which imi'l 
lu* laid asirh; before; tiny entr-red tin; templr-s ; — or the tend); fnr '! 
was not permitted to imrv in woollen garments. — Evefv man hail 
but one wife*: ' and tin* women wcre(*learl\ in that state of tVr’eiloiji 
which innst be sujipr^sr'd to exist win re feinah; sovereignty was a 
inaitr-r.fd’ eourse in its turn. Ilerorlrdns telhs that tin* wnmen wiai 
into tin; market, and eonductr*d eonmnTce while tin* nn*n stairi a' 
lionu; to wr*ave <*h)th.^’ lb; sjx'aksof tln*m as a serious-minded ana! 
most rtTiginiis people. “ 1'ln-y are very religious,” In; say*^. “.led 
surp.iss all men ill the w'orship tln*y remh.T to the gods.”'^* lie 
irdls ot Uieir gn at rcpngiianee to tin* eestonis of the (irei ks and "I 
all other nn n ry and everywln*n* attests the originality ot 1- ' 
Egy[)tians, and their having givr'ii truth, knowledgi* and eustonia ’ ’ 
otln*rs, wit^’f it having liiemselves derived from any. 

* H.ro.l. let. f tr.To.l. ii. 7/. Ilcroil. ii. 
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One of the most iniercsting iriqiiincs to ns is about ilie langiinge 
of th(‘se people. To form any idea of the labours of modern inter- 
preters of the monuments, we must remmnber that they liave not 
only to r(;ad the })e,rfectly singular eipher of lh(‘se writers on stone, 
but to find tln^ir very langiiage. Of course, the only hope is in tlie 
study of the Coptic : and the. Coptic became almost a dead languag(* 
in the twelfth century of our era, and entirely so in the seventeenth, 
after having lieeii for ages corrupted by the admixtiin; of foreign 
terms going on a1 the same time with the loss of old native ones. 
Kgypt n(;ver had any ])ermanent colonies in which her language 
might be presmveil during the ages when one foreign power after 
another took posse.^sion of her valley, and rendered the language of 
her ]K*ople eoriijiouml and <'orrupt. Without repeating hen; the long 
and well-known story of the progres.s of discovery of the ancient 
language, it is enougli to givti the r(‘sidts thus far attained. 

'I'he key, not only to the eiplim* but to thi‘ hingnage, was afforderl 
by the discovery of the same inserijUiou written, as the inscription 
itself declared, in two languages and three ehara(‘lers, — the Creek, the 
I'hiehorial or ordinary Egyptian writing, and the. old sacred character. 
The luo.'^t aneieiit was found to bear a close relation to the Coptic, ns 
then known : a relation probably, as has b(‘(‘ii observed by a recent 
writer, ■■■■ “ .similar to that which the I.atin does To tin' Italian, the 
/end to the modern I’er-ian, or tin* Jr^anserit to many of the verna- 
cular dialects nou spoki'U in India.'* T his kiy was appli(.*d with 
wonderful sagacity and ingenuity by Champollion the younger, who 
prceecdi (1 a good deal further tliau reatliiig the names and titles d* 
the kings ami their olfna'i's. lie ventured upon iiitrodueing or 
deeijihoring (uhiehever it may be ealh'd) many worils not to be 
I'oiiiKi ill tile later Coptic, except in tIuMr supposed roots, nor, of 
eomsi‘, anywhere else. The great dlilieulty is l.iat, the language 
having, by h'lji^ic of ages, lost its original power of granimatie;d 
inllexion, a (jualilv which it seems seaveely tiossible to restore, tin’ 
reljiiioiis of ideas in a sA'iitenee, which in i .c more modern Coptic 
are ex]»ri’ssed by auxiliary terms, must be disposed by eoujecture, 
or by doubtful internal eoiiiparisoii and analogy. It is ea.sy to se(‘ 
how thus, wiiile names and titles, mid all declaratory terms maybe 
read, wlnm oiiec* tin* alphabet is secured, all beyoiul mu-st be in a 
lugii degrcii (•ouji-etural, at h ast till tin; stock o!’ terms is largely 
,iMereas:e(!. The .<loek is on the increase, luoxever. Cbainpollioii 
tuade a noble beginning: lb'. Lijisuis has eorrt.’eted him in sonn’ 
iuiportant instaiiees ; aiidlh- ^ Tievalier Ibni.sen has olVered a Lexieeii 
of the old Kgyptian languagi , jilaeing above four Iwnulretl w’ords in 
t'Oinparison with the known ( opti(*. This is a supply which will go 
good way in reading the legends on the monuments ; by whieli 
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process, aj»ain, we may be helped to more. The very singular nature 
of the alphabet being once understood, and the beginning of a 
Lexicon being supplied, there seems reason to hope that thii process 
of discovery may be carried on by the a]ii)lication of one fresh mind 
after another to the task which all must see to be as important as* 
any which can occupy the human faculties. Or, if all do not sec 
this, it must be from insulticicnt knowledge of the facts ; — insuf- 
ticieiit knowledge of the amount of the records, of their anticpiity, 
and of their general nature. When the traveller gazes at vast 
buildings covered over in every part with writing; every architrave, 
every abacus, every recess ami every projection, all the lines of th(3 
cornice, and all the intervals of the sculptures, hi; is ovcTwhelmed 
with the sense of the immensity of knowledge locked up from liiin 
bcifore his eyes. Let those at home imagim; tlu^ ecclesiastical history 
of Christendom written up thus on evtay inch of the surface of its 
cathedrals, and the civil history of any country, from its earliest 
times, thus engraved on all its public buildings and palaces, and he 
may foi’in some concc'ption of what it would be, in regard to mere 
amount, to be able to read the ins(*ription.s in Mgy])t. If hv. is also 
aware that the n'ligion, philosophy and science of tlu^ world for 
many thousand years, a religion,^ philosophy, and seienee which 
reveal a greater nobleiu’ss, depth, and ext(*nt, tin* more they are 
explored, are recorded there, under our very ey(‘s and hands, he will 
see that no nobler task awaits any lovc'r of truth and of his race, 
than that of enabling mankind to read these earliest volumes of its 
own history. 

And the world has no otlier resource in regard to this object . 'I'her« 
is no doubt about the aiieient Kgyptiaus having had an c\ti-usiv«; 
written literature: but it is lost. It was shelved when the (irei^k 
language and literature became the fashion in Kgy])t : and previous 
cireumstaiiees had been unfavourable to tin* })rescrvation of the 
rolls of goat and sheep 'kins, and tlie papyri, which cfuitained 
the best thoughts of the best nieu’of tive or six tlu)usaud years ago. 
AVe may mourn over this;- -we must mourn, for it is certain that 
they knew things that we :irc yet ignorant of, and that they could 
do things which we can only woiid«*r at: — but the records arc lost, 
and no man cjin help it now. There has been lat<*r damage too, 
clearly traceable. \\i) know how early (.’hristianity was iiitn)- 
dueed ijito l!lgypt : and all who hav»; been there, havc^ S(‘en how 
indefatigable the 'arly Christians wen* in destroying evers thing 
relating to the jiiu.icnt jjcoplc and tlieir faith that they could liiy 
their bauds on. Again, the Lmperor Severus carefully colli*eti:d 
the writings wb;. }i related to the myrteriesof the priests, and burit d 
them in tlie tomb of Alexander. And again, Dioeleiian ordered all 
the Eg\ptian books on alchemy to be (leslroyed, lest these makers 
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of gold slioiild bccoHio too rich to remain dependent on Home. 
Thus scarecjly a vestige of the ancient writing on destructible sub- 
stances remains, and the monumental records are our only resource?. 
While we take to heart the terrible loss, let us take to heart also 
the value of the resource, and search for the charm which m«iy 
remove the spell of dumbness from these clo([Ucnt old teachers. 
I’crhaps the solemn Memnon may yet respond if touched by the 
warm bright rays of zeal and intelligence ; and the great X'allcy may 
take up tlie ('chocs from end to cud. And this is a case where he 
who gives his labour quickly gives twice. Time is a more efficient 
defac(‘r than even the ('optic ('hristians : and the indefatigable 
eiiciny, the Desert, can bury old ri'.eords on a vaster scale than any 
Stiverus. 'riiere are rulers bearing s\vay, too, who are not more 
enlightened than the niischicivous Dmcletian. 

As for th(‘ J^gvptian method of recording the language, there 
were three kinds of writing : the Hieroglyphic, or picture writing ; 

the Hieratic, an abridged form of the hieroglyphic, used by the 

ju'iests for their records ; and the Knehorial, in jmpular use, which 
appears to bi? a still further abridgment of the hieratic, whose signs 
have ilowi'd into a running hand. Writtem languagt^ is found 
among the very ('arlic'st rueinorials of this most ancient people. 

As for their social organisation, we know more of it than of most 
particulars eoiua'ruing them. The most important h()W(.*ver in the 
state apjiears to have been that of the caste of IViests. Tlu' monarch 
must be of that (?lass. If a uK'mberof the next (the military) caste 
uas made king, he must first b(‘come a priest.* — Herodotus says 
that Kgvptiau society was eomposed of sewen castes ; Plato says 
six :t l)iodovus iSieidus sjiys tive.J The elassitleatiou of Herodotus 
is so straiigi? tlial it is ch*ar that lie included under his tith.'s some 
division of employments which we do not understaii I. He declares § 
tilt' seven classes to be tin? Priests, the Military, the Herdsmen, the 
Swineherds, the 'rradi'snien, tin? Interpreters, and the Pilots and 
Seaim n. Tin' elassifieation of Diodorus wi. help ns better. He 
giv(sns tin; Prii'sts, the Military, the Husbandmen, the Tradesmen 
and Artitieers, and, lowest of all, the ShepluTcls ; and with them 
the I’onlterer^j, Fishermen and Servants. The division indicates 
iinieh of the national mind, as I need not point out. We must 
remember, tlironghout our study of tin? inonuments, that the priests 
were not oeenpic'd with religion alone. They had possession be- 
sides of the departments of polities, law, medicine, seii'iice and 
philosophy. It is curious to speculate on ^^hat must have b(?en the 
divisiem of employments ainOiig them, when we read in Herodotus 
how they jiartitioned out their art of medicine, — there being among 
them no general practitioners, . IS we should say, but pliysiciaus of 
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the heart, the lunp;s, the abdomen ; and oeulif ts, dentists, &c.* If 
such a sub-division wjis followed out through the whole range of 
study and practice in all professions, the priestly caste must contain 
within itself a sntlicient diversity to ])rcscrve its enlightenmcnit and 
magnanimity better than we, with our modern view of the tenden- 
cies of a system of castes, might suppose. 

I have p(;rhaps said enough of this ancient people to prepare for 
an entrance upon the study of their monuments. The other 
castes, and a multitude of details of personal and social condition 
and usage will come before us wdien we turn to the scul|)tures and 
pictures, lieforc going on to their successors, w(i may call to 
mind* the grounds which Herodotus assigns for his fulness of detail 
about the Pharaohs and their people. He says “ I shall enlarge 
further on what concerns Egypt, because it contains more wonders 
than any other country : and because there is no region besides 
where one sees so many works which are acfniLrable and beyond 
expression.” f 

Beyond expression indeed are those gr(‘at works. And do wa 
not know that wherever men’s works have a grandeur or beauty 
beyond expression, the feeling wliich sngge5.t(*d and insj)ired tlu'm 
is yet more beyond exju’cssiou still. () ! how happy should Pbe 
if I could arousi* in others by this book, as I cxperitMietHl it, myself 
from the monuments, any sense of tin* depth and solemnity of 
the Idkas which were tin? foundation of tlu*, old Kgv])tinu faith ! f 
did not wait till I went to Egypt to reini'inber that the faculty of 
Keverenee is inherent in jdl men, and that its natural exercise i< 
always to he sympathised with, irrespective of its obji'ets. i did 
not wait till 1 went to Kgypt to liecome awani that every per- 
manent reverential observance has some great Idea at tin; boTloiii 
of it, and that it is onr business not to dej-ide or be shoekisl at tin- 
method of manifestation, but to eiirleavour to aj)prelieiid the Idea 
eoneerned. I vividly reimmiber the satisfaction of a'ieertaiiiiiiu’ tin- 
ideas that lay at tlu* bottom of those most barbarous Smith Sea 
isiaud practices of Human Saerifiet* and (’annibalism. If 
sympatliy in conception ami feeling is piissible in even this hiwejjt 
ease, how far should we be. from contempt or levity in .slmlyini:' tin* 
illustrations of Kgypt iaii faitli and ho])e which we find bla/.oiu-d on 
wor\s “ adinirabh; and beyond expres>ion ! ” With all Men’- 
tiiudcncv to praise the olden time, — to say that the fonm-rtinu' 
arc belter tlim !li .•jc, — we, tinci that it is usually only Hu- wisdom 
of their own forefathers that they extol ; — nu-n-ly a foniuT inod«; ol 
holding ami eting up ni tludr own e.xistiug ideas. Tlu*y have- no 
such praise t ;r the forefatluT.-^ of another race, who had ollua’ ideas, 
and acted them out dilferciitly. insti'ad of enditavonriiig to aseer* 
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tain the ideas, they revile or ridicule the manifestation, which was 
never meant to meet their conceptions, and can never be interpreted 
by them. Thus we, as a society, take upon ourselves to abhor and 
utterly despise the “ Idolatry” of the Egyptians, without asking 
ourselves whether we comprehend any thing of the principles of 
Egyptian theology. Th6 children on their stools by our firesides 
womler eternally how people so clever could be s6 silly as to pay 
liomage to crocodiles and cats : and their parents too often agrees 
with th(;m, instead of pointing out that there might be, and 
{■(jrtainly were, reasons in tlie minds of Egyptians wliich made; it a 
very different thing in them to cherish sacred animjils from what it 
would be in ns. Everybody at home talks of tlie ugly and 
grotesipie character of the Egyptian works of art : and no wondtT, 
if they judge, with English mind and English eyes, from broken 
specimens in the llritish Museum. One can only ask them to 
trust something to the w'ord of travellers who liavc seen such works 
ill tluiir plenitude, in their o\vn locality and proper connexion. 
Probably some people in (ircece were talking of the ugly and 
grotes([ue character of such Egyptian diM'oratioiis as they might 
hav<* hi^ard of, wdiile Herodotus was gazing on them on their native 
soil, and (h^claring in his own mind, as he afterwards did to the 
whoh' world and to all time, that tlnw w'en? “ admirable Jind 
beyond exjircssion.” — I woidd ask for tlu'se eousideratioiis to be 
horiu* in mind, not only for the sake of justice to the earliest 
jiliilosophers of the human race, (as far as we know) but liecause it 
is i!upos>ible to appreciate the monuments, — I may say impossible 
to .v/r them, — through any otlier medium than that of a teaehable 
iniiid, working with a sympathising heart. If any one h(‘sitates to 
grant me tliis mueh, h*t nu’ ask him whether he would be willing to 
have till' (diristiaii religion judged of, tive. thousaml years lienee, by 
siu'li an one as himself, when its existing forms shall have been 
long forgotten, and its eternal principles shall be i‘xpaiulcd in some 
yet imknow'ii mode of manifestation? J?up; using oblivion to have, 
liii'ii by that time as completely wrapped round Catholic and 
I’rotestaiit ritual as round the eeremonial of Egyptian wairship, 
would a (/Ir.istiaii be content lo have his faith jiulged of by a 
eiu*i k‘ss traveller of another rae^, who should thrust, a way among 
till- l)urii‘d pillars of our ealhedral al>lcs, and look for superstition 
in every recess, and idolatry in every chapel; and who, lighting 
upon soiiui earveil fnv ami gi>ose or grinning mask, shouhl go 
home and declare that Chr^^tianitv was made U|) of wdiat was 
hlohiti’ous, uniileal and groi«'si;uc ? If he is aware that in our 
Clu-islianity there is much thai will not appear on our cathedrals 
live thousand years hence, lei him oidy remember that there may 
ho imicb that is ideal and holy in other faiths which we have not 
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had the opportunity of appreciating. I beheve this to be tlie case 
with every faith which, from the first appciuance of the luunan race 
upon our globe, has met and gratified the faculty of llcvcrcnco in 
any considerable number of men. If I did not believe this with 
regard to the religion and ])hilosophy of llie ancient Egyptians, I 
must have looked at them merely as a wonderful show, and should 
certainly have visited them in vain. 

I fere then we take leave of the Pharaohs and their times; and, 
we may say, of their people ; for the spirit of the old Egyptians 
was gone, and only a lifeless body Avas left, to be used as it ])leased 
their con([ueror8. We hear of the brilliant reigns of tlu^ Ptolemies, 
who now succeeded to the Egyptian throne : but theirs was a 
(ireek civilisation, which, though umjuestionably deprived from 
Egypt, many centuries before, was now as essentially dillerent from 
that of the old Pgyplians as wen) the characteristics of the two 
nations. 

We must ever observe that there w'as no true fusion of the minds 
of the two races. The Greeks learned and adopted much from the 
Egyptians : but the Egyptians, instead of adopting from tin* Gn^eks, 
died out. No lU'W god wjis evm- introduced into Egyi)t : while 
the Greeks, after having long befon; derivcal inajiy of their gods 
from Egypt, now accommodated their deities to thos(^ of tin? 
Egyptians, and in an arbitrary and snperlieial way, ndopt<‘d the old 
symbols. 'riu?re is every reason to believe that the priests, wln ii 
employed by the Ptohmiies to interpret the moiiumtuts, lilt(‘d their 
new and eonipounded ideas to the old symbols, ajid thus produc'd 
a theology and philosophy whieli any resuscitated Pharaoh w»)idil 
liavc disavowed. The Greeks took no pains to learn the Kgypti.m 
language, or to enter into tin; old Egyptian mind ; and there is 
tlie*refon; endless eonfusiou in the aeeounts tiny havi* givcni to tin: 
world of tin? old gods and tlie old monarehs of the Nile valley. To 
understand anything of the monuments of the times we an* now 
entering upon, it will be necessary to bear in mind that the I’lole- 
inies and (’;esars built upon Pharaonic foundations, and in irnitatitjn 
of Pharaonic edifices ; but necessarily with such an admixliin; e! 
(jreek and Roman ideas with their Egyptian conc(‘pt ions as toeau?*’ 
a complete corruption of aneient art. It is nec«‘.ssary never to for- 
get this, or we shall be jMTpetually misled. We may admire tin' 
temples of the Ptolemies and G;esars as nmeh or as little as we 
please but w must remembeT that thc;y are not Egyj)tiau. 

Every country weak enough to need the aid of Greek inereenaries 
was sunj to become, .re long, Greek ])roperty. It was so with 
Persia, and with its province, Egypt. The event was liasteaied by 
the desire of the Egyptians to be fpiit of lludr I’ersiaii iiiastc*rs. 
Alexander the Great was the conqueror, as every body kiiow's. 
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chose his time when tlie»chicf part of the Persian forces of E^pt 
was absent, — sent to fight the Greeks in Asia Minor. Whem once 
Alexander liad set foot in Pelusium, the rest was easy ; for the 
towns opened their galea to him with joy ; and he had only to 
inarch to Heliopolis and then to Memphis, lie gave his counte- 
nance, as well as hfe knew how, to the old worship, restoring the 
temples and honouring the symbols of the gods at Memphis, and 
marching to the Oasis of Amnn, to present gifts to the chief deity 
3f the Egy])tiana, and to claim to be his son. It was on liis way 
there, by the coast, that he saw in passing the harbour wh(Te 
Alexandria now stands, and perceived its capabilities. He ordered 
the improvement of the harbour, and the building of the city which 
vvoiild have immortalised his name, if he had done nothing else. 
This visit of Alexander tlie Great to Egypt took place 382 n.c. 
He left orders that the country shonld be governed by its own laws, 
mid that its religion shouhl be absolutely respected. This was wise 
mid humane; and no doubt we owe some of our knowledge of more 
micieut times to this eouservativc principle of Alexander’s gevern- 
iiicnt. Hut he was not praeti(‘ally sustained by bis deputies ; and 
he died eight years after his visit to Hgypt. — His succc'ssor gave 
the goverumciit of Egypt into the hands of Iholemv, who called 
himself the son of Lagus, but was coinniouly bel,(‘ved to be an 
illegitimate, son of Philip of Maeedon. In sevriiteen years he 
hecami* ting ; and with him begins the great line, of the rtolemics, 
of whom sixteen reigned in sneeessioii for years, till the witch 
(’'eo)):itra let the eounirv go into the hands of the Uomans, to become 
a Homan province, in 3 ti n.c. 

It was under the government of tlie first Ptolemy that Greek 
visitors again explored the Nile valley as high as I'liebes, and 
higher, tlecatieusof Abdcra was one of these travellers ; and ii 
great traveller he was ; for, if Diodorus Sieulus tells us truly, he 
oiiee stood on ISalisburv I ’lain, and saw there the great temple of 
Ihe Sun which we call Slom'heugc : and lie t vrtaiuly stood on the 
plain of 'I’hebes, and saw the great temple of the Sun there. The 
])riests had recovered their courage?, under the just rule, of tlie 
Hreoks, and had brought out Ihe g(d«l and silver and other trea- 
siires of the temples which liad been e’arefully hidden from the 
H-rsiaii.s. Th<*l»es however was almost dead by this time ; and its 
inoiuuiK'uts were nearly all wliieh a stranger had to see. We are 
to know that tlu' record > of the priests told of forty-seven 
tombs existing in Hie Valley of Kings’ Sepulchres, of whieli seventeen 
had at that time been discovered under their concealment of earth, 
ttnd laid open. Some of tlies*, ami some iresh ones, have been 
explored in our own days,; but it is an animating thing to believe 
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tliat there were at leagt forty-seven originally ; and that many yet 
remain, untouched since they were closed on the demise of the 
Pharaohs. Whose will be the honour of laying them open ? — not 
in the Cambyscs spirit of rapine ; but in all honour and reverence, 
in search of treasures which neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor 
thieves carry away ; — a treasure of light out of the darkened place, 
and of knowledge out of that place where usually no device or 
knowledge is found ! 

We arc grieved now to lose the old Egyptian names : but at this 
time they naturally become Exchanged for Greek. On becomes 
Heliopolis. This becomes Abydos. Thebes (called in the Bible 
No Ammen,) becomes Diospolis Magna. Pilak becomes riiiho. 
Petpieh is Aphroditopolis (the city of Athor). Even the country 
itself, from being called Khem (answering to llain in the Bible), is 
henceforth known as A^^gyptiis. 

In the reign of the second Ptolemy lived a writer of uncommon 
interest and importance to us now : — Manctho, the Kgy])tian priest. 
We have only fragments of the writings of Manctho ; but they are 
of great and immediate value to us ; — fragimmts of the history of 
Egypt, which he wrote at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphiis. 
He wrote in Greek, of course, deriving his inforimitioii from the 
inscriptions in the temples. What would not wc give now for his 
knowledge of the Egyj)tian language 1 and what would we, not 
give to have his works coniph te ! II is abode was at that great seat 
of learning where Moses got his lore, — Heliopolis. He is the very 
man we want, — to stand on the ridge of tinu*, and tell us who are 
below, wliat was doing in the depths of the old ages. Ho did so 
stand ; and he did fully tell what he saw : but his words are goiui 
to the four winds, and but a f«w nneonneeted deelaralioiis have 
reached us. Wc hav(; a list of old kings from 1dm : and .losi plms 
has, by extracting, ])reserved some passages of his account of the 
Hebrews when in Eg^ pt : but dost phus, in his unsenij)ulou.s vanity, 
wishing to make out that his nation were deseended from the 
Shepherd Kings, jmts certain words of his own into .M a net lio’s 
mouth, tluis impairing our tru>t in the poor extracts w'c have. It 
appears, and should be remembered, that the Kgy])tian records 
make no mention of the Ib brews; and that what Alanetho t«)hl ot 
them must iherefore be derived from other, and probably inferior 
sources. 11 list of kings is preserved in some early Christian 
writers: but the ditfieulty has been how to use li, and how far to 
trust it. 1 mu-t not ec'^-r ! ere upon the story, howcNcr interest- 
ing, of the lluetualiuns of the credit of iManetho. Snllieo it that 
all recent discoveries have directK tended to establish his character, 
as an able and eonsi h ntions historian. The names he gives have 
been found inscribed in temples and tombs ; and even, latterly, in 
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the Pyramids : and the •numerous and nameless incidental notices 
which occur in the study of ancient monuments have, in this 
instance, gone to corroborfite the statements of Manetho. As the 
monuments are a confirmation of his statements, so are his state- 
ments a key to the monuments : and with this intimation of 
unbounded obligations to Manetho, we must leave him. 

One event which happened in the reign of the second Ptolemy 
wc must just refer to, as it is connected with the chronological 
questions winch make up so much of the interest of the history of 
I'^gypt were emancipated by this Ptolemy; 
and they employed their influence with him in obtaining, by his 
count(iuance, a good (lrc(*k translation of their Scriptures. Py 
communication witli the High Priest at Jerusalem, there came 
about an appointment of seventy (pialilied men who translated the 
Hebrew Scriptures into (ireck, and pn'sented the world with the 
version called the Se])tuagint. The chronology of this work differs 
widely from tliat given by the Samaritan and Hebrew versions; the 
Septuagint assigning, bef ween Atlam and Abriaham, nearly 1400 
years more than the Hebrew; and soon. For along course of 
time, :h(i learned and religious world believed that the discrepancy 
between the Septuagint and (so-called) Mosaic histories was aserib- 
ablc to forgery on tluj part of th(‘ Alexandrian J(‘ws. Ihit now that 
cliroiiologi('al evidence is flowing in from other sonrccis, the judg- 
ment ol' biblical sc'holars is becoming favourabhj to the Septuagint 
computation. Of course, it becomes at the same time more accordant 
witli the recorded history of Kgypt. 

In the reign of the third Ptolemy lived Eratosthenes, — a truly 
groat scholar and wise man, — called the second Plato, and also the 
soeond of the first man in every science. He was a (Ireek, under- 
standing Egv])tian: and he wrote a history of Kgypt in correction 
of tliat ofManetlio. 'I'lieir statements, their lists of kings, appear 
at first siglit irreeoneileablo. This is not the place, in which to give 
an aeeonnt of the dillieully. ' It is enough to say tliat Mie att(‘niion 
of scholars has lieeii employed upon it to good purpose; and that it 
may be hopiui that two men, reasonably believid so trustworthy, 
will l)i‘ found, wlum we can understand them, to have, told the same 
Horv, and to have su[’plied us with new kimwleilge by the very 
(lilhaxMiee in their way of telling it. 

One great event must be noticed lu'fore we go on from the 
dominion of the Ptolemies to that of Home. I'he I’tolomies 
dcgeneratcif, as royal races are apt to do; and after a lew of their 
reigns, the Kgyplians heeaiuc as heartily tired of their Greek 
Dilers as they liad been of the Persian. In the time of the eighth 
mul niiitb sovereigns of this line, 'fhebes rebelled, and maiutained a 
^ong resistance against llie authority and forces of ITolcmy EalhYni.s. 
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The temples were stout citadels, in whicli the besieged could 
seclude themselves: and they held them long. When Ptolemy 
Lathyrus prevailed at last, he made dreadful havock at Thebes. 
Cainbyscs had done wonders in the way of destruction ; but 
Lathyrus far exceeded him. As one walks over the plain of Thebes, 
whose final overthrow dates from this contlict, one’s heart sickens 
among the ruins made by the Persian, the Greek and the Earth- 
quake. To the last of these, one submits quietly, though mourn- 
ful ly, as to a Pate : but those who do not regard men as necessary 
agents, — agents of an exact necessity in human history, — may find 
their sj)ints rising in resentment against the long buried invaders, 
as the spirits of the Thebans rose in resentment while they looked 
out upon their besiegers from the loopholes of tluar lofty ])ropyla. 
lliis greatest and last act of devastation took place 88 u.c. ; 
fifty-eight yeai*s before Pgypt became a Roman province. 

About thirty years bef^ore this annexation, Diodorus Siculus was 
in Egypt. Me probably witm‘ssed the beginning of the building of 
the temple of l)ende*ra. lie saw much religious ceremonial, wliich 
it is curious to read of, tliongh there is no saying how far it 
remained triui to the old ideas in wliii'h it originated. The 
testimony of Diodorus as to what happened in his own time is of 
course more valuable than his essays in the ancient history : but 
the latter arc interesting in their way, as shouingwhat w(fre the 
priestly traditions current in the last days of the Ptolemies. 

.As our object in this ra])id view* of Egyptian history is to obtain 
some clearness of ideas in preparation for looking at the mouu- 
inents, we need not go into any detail of the times snbse(|iieut to 
the building of Egytitian mouumeuls, or c)l' the times of those 
‘Romans who ereeted some temples, but wliose history is familiar to 
('vervbody. 1 need only say that after the death of the last 
Cleopatra and lier son Ciesariou, in n.c., Egyjit was aunexnl 
to the Roman dominions for seven hundnal years. At the end (^f 
that ])eriod, the ruler of E‘j:yj)t had enough to do to kes*)) oil' 
Persian aggression, lie boimht otftlut Arabs, — a stronger enemy, — 
for a time; but the great eomjueror Ainrou marched in triumphant 
from his ea})turc of .Damascus and Jerusalem, and, after sonic 
struggle; and misehanec;, took the great r*iM(;s of Egy])t, and sen! 
the libraries of Ahrxandria to heat the liaths of that city ; for 
which pui])Ose, it is said that fliey lasted six months. 

On(t of the first visitors to Egypt after its annexation to Romo 
was iStrabo, who we. uj) the banks of the Nile w'ith the ITefeet, as 
far as Aswan, and has left a full and earcd’id account of what he 
saw. lie enlarge * on Alexandrm, at that lime; a most magnificent 
city, while 'I'hebes was a village, interspersed with (rfdossal ruins. 
Memphis was still great, ranking next to Alexandria : hut Ilelio- 
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polls was sunk, and almost gone. Its schools were closed ; but 
the memory of tlicm remained, on the spot, as well as afar : for the 
house was shown where Plato and Eudoxus lived and studied. 
Would it were there still! At present, there is nothing left 
visible of Heliopolis but its obelisk, and a circuit of mounds. 
Strabo thought the place almost deserted in his time : but what a 
boon it would be to us to see what was before his eyes, within a 
few years of the Christian era I 

Here, then, w<i stop ; at a period which we have been wont to 
considtu’ ancient, but which, in regard to our object, is so modcru 
as to have no further interest or purpose which need detain us. 

AVe now proceed to the monuments. 
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CIIAFrEH X. 

ABOO-SniRlL. — EGYPTIAN CONCKPTIOXS OF THE GODS. 

The temples of Aboo-Siml)il arc both of the time of Kamases Tl. ; 
— in the earlier part of the great Third Period. Nothing more 
interesting than these temples is to be found beyond the limits of 
Thebes. 

I went lip to the smalliT temph^ early in the morning. Of the 
six statues of the facade, the two in the eentri' represent Athor, 
whose calm and gentle face is surmounted by the usual crown, — 
thetmoon contained within the cow’s horns. On entering the 
))ortal in the rock, 1 found myself in a hall where there was plenty 
to look at, though the tires lighted by the Arabs have blackened 
the walls in some places, and the whoh* is, as I nei'd not say, v(‘ry 
old, — nearly 1 MM) n. c. — 'Hiis entrance hall is sujiported by six 
square pillars, all of which bear the head of Athor on the front face 
of their c.apitals, the other three fae<*s being occupied with seulji- 
tiircs, once gaily painted, and still showing blin?, red and yellow 
colours. On the walls here were the men of the old military caste, 
in their defensive armour; — a sort of cuirass of chain armour, — 
red links on a yellow ground : and their brethren the civilians, in 
red frocks : and the women in tight yidlow garments, with red 
sashes tied in front. Most of the figures are reprcsenteil in the act 
of bringing oil’erings to the gods : but on eilber side tlie door, the 
bero Kamases is holding by the hair a eajitive who is on one knee, 
and looks up, — in the one instance with a complete in‘gi*o fae(‘; in 
the otln r, with a face certainly neither Egyptian nor negro, and 
whose chill » iids in a peaked beard. IIei4' we have the (‘onejucsts 
of the hero in up^ r j\friea, and probably in Asia. Hi; holds up 
his faiilehion, as if about to strike ; but the goddess behind him 
lifts her hand, ;.s if in intereession, while Osiris, in front, holds 
forth the great knife, as if to command the slaughter. \Micn 
Osiris ccu'iics, as here, the emblems of the crosier and the llagcllum 
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or wliip, ho is present Jn his function of Judge : and here, accord- 
ingly, we sec him deciding the fate of the* nations con(j[ucred by 
Bamascs. 

Within this outer hall is a transverse corridor, ending in two rude 
chambers, where 1 found nothing but bats. But beyond the cor- 
ridor lies the sacred chamber, the shrine of the deity. There she 
is, in the form of the crowned head of a cow, — her emblematic disk 
being betw(;en the horns. In another part, she stands, as a cow, 
in a l3uat surrounded by watef plants, — the king and queen bring- 
ing offiTings to this “ Lady of Aboshek, the foreign land.” We 
shall meet with Athor frequently as “Lady of the West;” and 
therefore as the morning star ; as the wclcomer of the Sun at the 
cud of his course ; and as the mild and transient Night which is 
(jiiitc a diflerent personage from the stern and fixed Night of 
Chaos. As possessor or guardian of the West, Athor was patroness 
of the western ])art of Thebes, — “the Tiybian suburb,” as it was 
called of old.* Plutarch says that the death of Osiris was believed 
to have happened in her month; — the third Kgyptian mouth; that 
her shrines were in that mouth carried about in procession ; at the 
tiiiie when the Pleiades appear and the hnsbandimm began to sow 
tlieir eorii. 'I’lie eountenanec of this goddess was evm’y where in 
the tomjdes so mild and traiujuil as to aeeord well with the imagery 
of the Slimmer Night, the Aloriiiiig Star, and the Siidtime, which 
are associated, in the Kgyptian worship, with her name. — I found 
the figure in the adytum (Holiest Phme) i.meli mutilated: but the 
head and ears were still distinetly visible. J lieroglypbie l(‘gends 
on i-mh side declare her name ami titles. This temple extends, 
from the jmrtal, aljout ninety feet into the rock. T.ittle as 1 had 
yet learned how to look at temples, I found this full of interest. — 
ill tlie course of the morning, we deti-eted some of onr own crew 
making a fire against the sculptures in the hall. Oi course, wc 
interfered, with grave faces: but there is no hope that Arabs will 
not make tlieir fires in such couvmii nt places, whenever they can. 
A cave at the top of the bank is irresistible to tl m, whether it be 
sculptured or not. 

1 was impatient to get to the (^)lossi of the large tem])le, wdiich 
looked inagnitieent from our ileek. So, after breakfast, 1 set forth 
alone, to sec what height I cotdd attain in the examination of the 
statues. 

The sontliernmost is the only complete one. riic next to it is 
terribly shattered: and the otlu: two liave lost the top of the 
helmet. They are much sanded up, tlumgh, ttuiuks to Nlr. Hay, 
mneh less than they were. The sand slopes up from the half- 
cleared eiitruuec to the chin of the northeniiuost vjplossus : and this 
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slope of sjind it was my purpose to climb. It was so steep, loose, 
and hot to the feet, that it was no easy matter to make my way up. 
The b(H*tles, which tread lightly and seem to like having warm feet, 
got oil very well ; imd they covered the sand with a net work of 
tracks : but heiivier climbers, shod in leather, are worsted in the 
race with them. Ilut one cannot reach the chin of a colossus every 
day : and it was worth an effoit. And when 1 had reached tlic 
chin, 1 matlc a little discovery about it which may be worth record- 
ing, and wliich surprised mo a good deal at the time. T found that 
a part of the lower jaw, reaching half way uj) the lower lij), was 
coni})ost'd of the mud and straw of which crude bricks arc made. 
There had been evidently a fault in tin? stone, which was supplied 
by this material. It was most beautifully moulded, 'fhe beauty 
of the curves of these great faces is surprising in the stone ; — the 
tidclity ol’ the rounding of tlu^ muscles, and the grace of tlic tlowiug 
lines of the cheek and jaw : but it was yet more wonderful in sucii 
a material as mud and straw. I cannot doubt that this chin and 
lip were moulded when the material was in a soft state a dillicult 
task ill the case of a siatuo seventy feet Iiigh, standing up against 
the fan' of a rock. — 1 ealh‘d the gentlemen up, to bear witness to 
the faet : and it set us looking for mori* iustanees. Mr. h. soon 
found one. I’art of the dress of tlie Jr^eeond Osiriile* on the right 
hand, CMitcring the temple, is compo.sed of this saimt material, as 
smoolhly curved and iiieely wrouglit as the chin overliead. On 
exaniiniug closely, we foiiiul that this layer of mud and straw 
covered some chiselling within. The artist had been carving the folds 
of till! dr(‘ss, when he came upon a fault in tin* stoiu* whieli sto|)j)i d 
his work till he supplied a surface of materijd whieli he could mould. 

The small ligures which stand bcsich; the colossi and between 
their ancles, and wliieli look like dolls, are not, as is sometimes 
said, of human size, flie hat of a man of live feet ton inches does 
not reaeli their chins by two Judies. Tlu:se, small ligures are, lo 
my eye, the one blemisli of this teuiplo. liny do not make the 
great IJaniases look greater, but only look dollish thcmselve.^. 

On the legs of tin; sliattered' colossus are the (in-ek letters, 
scrawled as by a Oreek clown, composing flu* inscription of tin; 
soldiers scut by r.sammitieliiis in pursuit of the Kgv[)tian deserters 
whom I rneutioiieil as going u|) the eouuiry from Idephautiiie, 
when w arv of the neglect in which they were left there. We an; 
much oblig^•^l to “ Dainearchou, tlm son of Anueliielius, and IMe- 
phus, the son of ' leu. us,” f^r leaving, in any kind of scrawl, a 
record of an event so curious. One of the strangest .sensations to 
the tra\elh r in l^gyjit, is finding .such traces as tliese of persons 
who were in tliur day iiiod<;rii travellers seeing the anti<|uitie^ ‘>1 
the country, bid who take their place miw among the ancients, and 
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liave become subjects of Egyptian history. These rude soldiers, 
carving their names and errand on the legs of an ancient statue as 
they wcut^by, passed the spot a century and a half Ixdore Cam- 
byses entered the country. One wonders what they thought of 
Thebes, which they liad just seen in all its glory. 

As nearly as we could judge by the eye, and by knowing pretty 
well the dimensions of the colossf, the facade, from the base of the 
thrones to tin; top of the row of apes, is nearly or (pate one hundred 
feet high. Above rises the untouch(ul rock. 

The faces of Thmiases outside (precisely alike) are placid and 
cheerful, — full of moral grace: but* the eiglit Osirides within (pre- 
cisely fdike too) are more. They arc full of soul. It is a mistake 
to supimse that tlm expression of a face must be injured by its 
features being colossal. In Egypt it may be seen that a mouth 
three li‘et wide may be as delicate, and a nostril which spans a foot 
as sensitive in expression as in any marble bust of our day. It is 
very wonderful, but (piite true. Abdallalif has left us his testimony 
as follows, — in speaking of tin* JSphinx. “A little more than a 
bow-shot from these I’yramids, we see a colossal head and neck 
appcjiriiig above ground. . . . Its eountemmee is very charming, 
and its juouth gives aii impn:ssion of sweetness and beauty. One 
would say that it smiles benignly. — An able man having aske'd me 
what I adiuinul most of all that I hail sei u in Egypt, I told him 
that it was the truth of the [)roportions in the head of tliO Sphinx. 
... It is very astonishing that in a com tenanee so colossal, the 
sculptor should have preserved the precise j)roportions of all the 
]iarts, wliilst Xalure has presented no model of such a colossus, nor 
of anything which could be compared toil.”* 1 was never. tired 
of ga/.iiig at the Osirides, everywhere, and trying to imprint inef- 
laceably on my memory the eharaeteristies of the old Egyptian face; 
— the liamisoine arched nose, with its delieaic nostril , the well- 
opeiied, though long eye,; the plaoid, innoeriit month, and the 
siiiootli-rouiided, amiable ehin. Innoeenee is the ])revailing expres- 
j^ion; and sternness is absents Thus the stillest liguns, and the 
most monotonous gesture, convey still only an impression of dis- 
passionatem.'ss and bimevoleniM*. 'Ihe dignity of the gods and 
uoildevjscs is beyond all di‘seri))tion, from this union of tixity atul 
boiu volenee. The dillienlty to us now' is, not to aceouut for their 
having ])een onex? worshipped, but to helj) worshi])ping them still. 
I eaimot doubt their being the most ahslraet godrj that men of old 
tiver aifored. Instead of their being engaged in wars or mutual 
nvalries, or favonrilisins, or toils, < r sutlerings, iiere they sit, each 
eomplrie and undistnrhed in his linn * ion, — every one supreme, — 
free Irom all passion, but capable of all mild and serene alVections. 
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The Greek and Roman gods appear like payward children beside 
them. Herodotus says that the Greek gods w(^re children to these, 
in respect of age : * and truly they appear so in respect of wisdom 
and maturity. Their limitation of powers, and conscciuent struggles, 
rivalries and transgressions, their fondness and vindictiveness, tlieir 
anger, fear and hope, arc all attributes of childhood, contrasting 
strikingly with the majestic passive ])ossession of power, and the 
dispassionate and benignant frame of these cver-young old deities 
of Rgypt. Vigilant, serene, benign, Ihtc they sit, teaching us to 
inquire reverentially into the early powers and condition of that 
Huinaii Hind which was capable of such conceptions of abstract 
qualities as are represented in their forms. 1 can imagine no 
cxpc'rienee more suggestive to the thoughtful traveller, anywhcao 
from j)ole to ])olc, than that of looking with a eh^ar eye and fresh 
mind on t lie ecclesiastical sculplures of Kgy pt, perceiving, as such an 
one must do, how abstract and how lofty were tlie lirst ideas of Deity 
known to exist in the world. That he should go with clear c^yesand 
a fresh mind is needful : for if he carries a head full of notions al)ont 
idolatry, obscenity, folly and ignorance, he can no more judge of 
what is before bis eyes, — he can no more mr wliat is l)efore his 
face, — than a proud ^rohannm‘dau ean apprehend Christianity in 
a catholic cliapel at Venice, or an arrogant .b w can judge, of 
Quakerism or (luietism. — If the travc'ller be ])l(‘ssed with the clear 
eve and fresh mind, and be also enrielied by comprehensive 
knowledge of the workings of the human inti lh.ct in its various 
cirennistances, he cannot but In? impressed, and he may be startled, 
by the evidence? before him of tin? elevation and beauty of the first 
conceptions formed by men of the Deings of the unseen world. 
And tlie more he traces dowiiAvards tin* liistory and j)hil()SO])liy of 
religious worshij), the more astouished be uill In? to liini to what 
ail e*xtent this early tlieology originated later systems of belief and 
adoration, and how long an.l how far it lias transeeinled some <>1 
those whieli arose? out of it. New sugg<?stions will t lienee ari.se. 
that where in the midst of what is solemn and beautiful In* meet? 
with what appears to inoderii eyes jiuerile and grotescpie, .<neli jin 
appearance may deceivi*, and tin re may be a meaning contained in 
it which is neither puerile nor grotesque. He will eousidei* lli.it 
Caml.*' "Cs might be more foolisb in stabliing the bull Apis, to >lio\v 
that it could bleed, which nobody denied, than flwi priests in eoii* 
serving a sacred hie; in the form of the bull. He will (*on»id<r 
that the t^pliinx might be to Kgyptiau eyes, not a hidious coir.- 
pound animal, as it is v hrn carved by an Ihiglish stone-mason 
a park gate, l-m a sacred symbol of the union of tlie strongest plivsi'al 
with the highest intelleelual power on earth. 
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Tlio seriousness I ple^d for comes of itself into the mind of any 
thoughtful and feeling traveller, at such a moment as that of entering 
the great temple of Aboo-Simbil. I entered it at an advantageous 
jnomeiit, when the morning sunshine was reilected from the sand 
outside so as to cast a twilight even into the adytum, — two hundred 
feet from the entrance. The four tall statues in the adytum, ranged 
])chin(l the altar, were dimly visible : and I hastened to them, past 
the eight Osi rides, tlirough the next pillared hall, and across the 
corridor: And then I looked back, and saw beyond the dark halls 
and shadowy Osirides the golden sand-hill without, a corner of blue 
sky, and a gay group of the crew in tlie sunshine. It was like 
looking out upon lile from the grave. IVhen we left the temple, 
and the sun had shifted its place, we could no longer sec the shrine. 
It is a great advantage to cuter the temple first when the sun is 
rather low in the (‘ast. 

Ihe eight Osirid(‘s are perfectly alike, — all bearing the crosier 
and llagelluin, and standing up against huge? square pillars, the 
other sides of which are seulpt\ired, as arc the wails all round. 
The aisles ])ehind tlu^ Osirides ani so dark that \\c could not make 
oul the devices without the helj) of torches : and the celebrated 
medallion j)ictnre of the siege w'ould have been missed by us 
entirely, if oiu^ of the crew had not hoisted another on his shoulders, 
to hold a light above the licight of llieir united statures. There we 
saw tin; walled town, and the proceeilings of the lu'sicged and 
hedegers, as tliey might have hap|)enod in the middle ages. The 
north wall is largely oeeupi(‘d by a tablet, bearing the date of the 
hrst year of Kamascs the (ireal; and on the other side of the 
leinple, ludween two of the pillars, is another tablet, bearing the 
(late oi the Ihirty-filth year of hi> reign. The battle scTiies on the 
walls are all alive with strong warriors, Hying foes, trampled victims, 

ul whole eoinpanies of chariots. I observed that the chariot 
wheels wen; not mere disks, as \\c should have (‘\peeted in so early an 
age, hut had all six spokes. Kvery chariot wheel 1 saw in the country 
liad six spokes, however early the date of the sculp are or ]>ainting. 
One jigure on the south wall is admiralde, — a warrior in red, who 
is spearing one foe, whih’ he has his foot on the lu'ad of another. 

Ihen* inv tw(j grouj^s of chambers, of three each, oj)emiig out of 
this large hall : ami two more se[iarate side chambers. The six 
iucliuled in the two groups are very nearly (but not ipiite) covered 
|yitli rej)resentalions of otferings to tlu' gods ; ver\ pndty, but with 
little variety, 'fhe otfering's are of j)iles of cakes and fruit, lamps, 
^ases of various and graceful shapes, and llilsk^. The lotus, in 
every stage of growth, is frequent. Sotm limes it is painted yellow, 
veimal with red. 

Ihe boat, that wonderful and favourite symbol which wc meet 
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cverj^wlicrc, is incessantly rrp(*ate(l here,-;ptlie seated figure in tlic 
convolution at boAV and stern, the pavilion in the middle, and the 
paddle hanging over the side. One of these boats is carried by an 
admirabh' procession of priests, as a shrine, which is borne on poles 
of palin-trnnks lashed together. Stom? dec wans rnn round the 
walls of most of these little chambers. We could find no evidence 
of there being any means of vcmtilating these side-rooms; and how 
they could be used without, we cannot conceive, — enclosed as they 
arc in tlie solid rock. 

Th(j second and smaller hall has four scpiarc pillars, sculptured, 
of course. Xext comes the corridor, w hich has a bare untinished 
little ehamber at each end, now possessed by bats. I'he altar in 
the adytum is broken; and some barbarous WTctclies have -cut tlu'ir 
insignilleaiit initials on it. Are there not rocks enough close by 
the entrance, on which they might carve their memorials of their 
precious selves, if carve they must ? lint this profaning of the 
altar is not the w'orst. One creature has cut his name on the ti|) of 
the nose of the northernmost colossus: others 07i the breast and 
limbs of the Osirides ; and others over a large extent of tlic 
sculptun‘d walls. 

One of the four god ilgnres in the adytum is lla, who also ocenpii s 
the niein? in the fa(;a(le over the mitrance. 11a is th(‘ Sun. lie is not 
Amnn 11a, the 1. nutterabh*, — the (lod of gods, — the oidy god : 
but a chief, as the term Ha se«*m.s to express. Hhra, (Ha wn’tli tlit. 
arti<‘lt‘), by ns miscalU'd Pharaoh, means a ebief or king amoiiir 
men : and Ha is tlic eliief of the vi>ilde creation : anrl here, in this 
tt‘mj)h*, be is die prineipal deity, the others being Kbem, or Kg\pt. 
Knepli, Osiris and Isis, As we go on, we shall perhaps b(? al)le t" 
attain some notion of the relative, olliees and dignities of the goiN. 
At the outset, it is necessary to hear in mind eliielly that tin 
leading point of heJi»*f of die Kgyptians, from the earliest tiling 
knoun to us, was that diere was One Supreme, — or, as tiny said, 
— one only (iod, wdio was to lie a<lon‘d in silenei', (as Jamhliclii!' 
declares from the aneient Hermetic hook.'*), and was not to )•’ 
named; that most of the other gods were deifications of lii^ 
attrilmtes ; w'hih* others again, as Kgypt, tin* Nih*, the Sun, t!i 
Moon, the Wot, S:e., were deitieaf ions of the powers or forces ( a 
which the destiny of the I'.gyptian nation (h'pended. We have a)-’ 
to rci.ieinlx r that wa- must cheek our temleney to suppose Alhgory 
in every ’part of the Fgyjitian system of theology. It is ditlie-iit i ’ 
check tins tend(: y io alh'gorise, bringing as wi* do the ideas <>1 
long suhseijucnt age to the interpretation of a theological 
eminently sym' olieal to its ])riests, though not to the pi.'ojde at 
large; liut wi must try to eoneeive of these Kgyptian gods o'? 

* Mviictlio KOM tti.al Ainun mc.'ina ** < ouftalinfnt,** 
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being, to the general Eg^^ptian mind, aetiial personages, ins(‘paral)ly 
connected with the facts and appearances in which they were 
believed to exist. If wc make the mistake of supposing them 
nierely the names of such facts and appearances, and proceed to 
iiit(ir})ret tliein by tlu; method of alh^gorical narrative, wc shall soon 
find ourselves perplexed, and at a loss : for our view of the facts 
and app(*arances of Nature can never Ixj like those of the Egyptians, 
whose science, though uiu|uestionably great, lay in a dilferent 
direction (for the most part) from ours, and whose heavens and 
earth were hardly like tlie same that we sec and inhabit. 

For one instance, — in tlunr theory of the formation of the world, 
they lu'lievcd that when the formless void of eternal matter began 
to part olf into realms, the igm'ons (‘lements ascending and becom- 
ing a lirmament of fiery bodices, and the heavier portions sinking 
and becoming compacted into earth and stia, the earth gave out 
animals, — beasts and reptiles; an idea evidently derived from their 
animal spcetach^ of the coming forth of myriads of living creatures 
from the soil of their valley, on tlie subsidmiee of the Hood. IVhen 
w< remember that to tlu in the Nile was tin; sea, and so called by 
them, and that they hml before them the spoetacb; which is seen 
nowhere else, of the sjiriiigingof the green herb after tin; separation 
of tin; walers from the land, we sliall >ee liow diileriMd tlun’r view 
of the creation imist la; from any wlii»'h W(‘ could naturally form. 
Ill this panienlar ea'^e, we have ado|)ted their traditions giv(‘n to ns 
tliroiigli tin* mind of Most‘s ; but wlu're we' havi* not tlie mind of 
Closes to interpret them to us, we must abstain from reading their 
nuaniiigs by any otber light than that which they themselves ailbrd 
lis. As aiiotlnT instance, bow should wi; allegorise for them about 
die West What is the West to us? It is the plaet* where the 
lieavenlv bodies disapp< ar ; and that is the only point v c have in 
njimiion with them. With them, the \\t'st was the unseen state. 
It was a dreary, unknown region Ixyond the dark ri' ev which the 
(had had to cross. 'I'lie abodes of the dead ware i its verge; and 
those solemn eaves were the entrance of tin* Aimnti, the region of 
jinlginenl and retribution. Nothing was heard thence but tlu‘ bark 
of the w ild »log at night ; the ^igi!anl gnardian, as tliey belii'ved, of 
the hea\inly abode which the. wiekeil were not to ap]n-oach.* 
Nothing was seen there but the descent of the sun, faithful to the 
goddess'vvho was awaiting him behind tin* hills ;■)- end who, hang. ng 
aliove those hills as the brightest ih’ the stars, showed herself the 
iVoteetrcss of the Western Shore. Such elenumt. as these which 
tKv themselves give us, we may take and lliitik over ; but if we go 
‘jn to mix up witli them iiUHleni (irei k aiiditions .‘'.bout Apollo, and 
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yet more modern metaphysical conceptiorts, in order to constrnct 
alle|j:orics as a key to old Egyptian theology, we cannot but diverge 
widely from old Egyptian ideas. And what is worse, we shall miss 
the perception of the indubitable earnestness of their faith. We 
have every possible evidence of their unsurpassed devoutness : but 
we shall lose the sense of it if we get into the habit of supposing 
them to have set up images of abstract qualities (as abstract 
qualities are to us) instead of dwelling in constant dependence on 
living divine personages. We may find symbols everywhere in the 
Egyptian theology ; and analogies in abundance : but I do not 
know that any instances of complete or continuous allegory can be* 
adduced. When wi! try to construct such, or think we have found 
them, we presently begin to complain of an intermixture of person- 
ages or of offices, such as should show us, not that the Egyptian 
worship was confused, but that we do not ch'arly understand the 
ideas of the worshippers, and must have mixed them with some of 
our own. 

Kneph, known by his Ham’s head, is, as T said, in tin' adytum with 
.]l«i ; but, though a higher god than lla, this ti'inple is not ileilicalrd 
to him, but to Ha, as is shown by the appearance of (he latter on (he 
facade, 'fhe deeds of the great Uamasi'S, his adorer, an* bniiight 
as an ollVriiig, and ]>resented on the walls. — d'liere appears at first 
something ineongnious in the mingling, in these temples, of tli!* 
benign serenity of the gods with the fury and ernelly of their war- 
rior worshipjiers : but out* soon remembers that it is an iiKMjiigriiity 
which remains to this day, and will doubth'ss n niaiii (ill war is 
abolished. A eustoni so durable as that of eoiiseeratiug warfan^ to 
(jrod must have an idea at the bottom of it: and (In* idea is jilaia 
enough here. We find the sann* idea in (he mind of this Hainases, 
and of Mose> in his Song of deliverance, and of tin* Hed Indian who 
shakes the scalps of his enemies at the end of his spi*ar in In'* war- 
danee, and of the Crusaders in their thanksgivings for vieicjry our 
the Saracens, and of onr (’romwell in In'Iand, and in the \ iinlii iivt- 
stanza of our National .\iithein; — the idea that power to eoiiuin ris 
given fn .III jdKivc, and that the results are therelbre to the glory of 
him who gives the power. Siieh a iiietliod of observaiwe, heinir 
natural i?i certain stage.s of the hiiniaii iiiiinl, is right in its jilaee; - 
in a teiriph' of Haniases, for iiistanc<*. 'I'lie wonder is to liiid i( ia 
the juijiliitions of Christian armies, in the desj)'Uelies of Croinue!!.- 
and even in the Pray* r-b' ok of the English Cliurch, in din-el <‘oii- 

• to Virr-Adniinil at Jainair.'i — “ .Make yo\irsrlv< '< ii"* 

as you f'iin tn (»» at. ttic ■•’lauianl, w.m will «IoutilU:vs semi a tIooU (onr into 
liulies. I t«y llii- ’.'nur, lh«* I.unl lu.i) tiavo ljU>*.ra m»u to luivr 

ouiiic of ilif-ir \i -M io,- — whethtr l»y ifiirnitiu tlu-iii in tin ir harlmiirs or oilicnviH'. 
'iH'f vol. iii. ]». I.^U, 
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nexion with an acknowledgment of the Prince of Peace, whose 
kingdom was not of tliis world. 

One thing which struck me as strange in this hall of giants was 
a dwarfish statue, without a head. It measured two or three 
inches less in each limb than our middle-size, and was of course 
very insignificant among the Osiridcs. What it was, and how it 
came there, we could not learn. 

When looked abroad from the entrance, the view was calm 
and sweet. A largo island is in the midst of the river, and shows 
a sandy beach and cultivated interior. The black, peaked hills of 
the opposite desert close in to the south, leaving only a narrow 
passage for the river. — It was nearly evening before we put oil' from 
the bank below the temple. It had been an animating and delight- 
ful day ; and I found myself b(‘giuning to understand the pleasure 
of “ templo-hauiitiiig a pleasure which so grew upon us, that we 
felt real grief when it came to an end. I, for one, had suspected 
hcforelumd that this work would soon become one of mere duty or 
routine: but we found, even before we left Nubia, tliat we were 
hardly satisfied to sit down to breakfast without Laving explored 
a temple. 
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Whm.k at bronkfast tlio ii(‘xt inoriiinsc (.lanuary sth) wr drow ti> 
slioiv under tin; i^reat rock oii which stands ll)rccin, tlio station of 
lloinaii and Saracenic i^arrisons, in tinu's wlnai it was in'ccssary to 
overawe Xubia, and protect Hu? pa^saj^c southwards. It was aii 
important ])lacc duriji^ the wars ol‘ (iucen (.’andace with tlu* Homan 
occupaiit.s of Ki(ypt and Nubia. It apj)cars that tin; word (’andace 
was prol)ably a title, and not a proper name, — it l)eini:: ))orue by a 
series of llthlopian (piccns ; — a curious circumstance by itself. Of 
the (jueeii (.’andac(‘ who marched auainst Ibretmi (1‘ivmnis) wo aiv. 
toh! by Strabo, that she was a woman of luasculiuc ccjurage, ami 
had lo.st ail eye. 

A\e saw from our deck some urottocs in (he rock, with paintiiiiis 
inside; and lonn'ed lo ^ei at tlu-m : but they were so ditlieull uf 
access (only by a rojje) that Mr. II. w<*nt alone, 'riicy an^ of tin 
time of the 'jri at llauuises and three earlier j^on en i^iii'' of ihe -aim 
IVriod. 'I'he j)aintiu,Li’ i'r .-till vivid; n-pnsentiim’ votiv»’ ollerirms. 
There are sijuie very small st.atues in liioli relief at tlu* upper end. 

1 could not be .satisfied without niountiim’ the chlf: and fioni 
sumnii} I obtained a \ii‘W x <-ond only to tliat above Asyoot. I 
could now uiidmstand ^omethinLi• of the fei-lirm' which iierat* 
s,ou^•s in ]»raise of Nubia; for many eharmiuir -p(»t.s were vi-ii 1* 
frf)ni this lieiL::]il, — n'cesses of verdure, — small alluvions, where tl.<' 
coUoi shrub was covered wiili its yellow blos.-oms, and crop.s ut 
{^rain and ,.idae were .-prinainu: vigorously. (In the, .Vrabiau san, 
all looked dr‘;ar\ tl.e sandy areas between its uroups of black cniU"? 
bein^^ sprinkled with Sla ikhs’ loml)^^, and sean.-ely any thiiiir ch"*; 
and the oidy reen b' iji.r on a promontory liere and tlieo'- jiitlii‘!n 
into tin- river. The fertility was mainly on the lAbiaii ^hor^;; ainl 

tlutre it must once have been greater tlian now . Patehes ol euars- 
yellow urass with:u the of the Desert, aud a shade of y 
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the sand in places, seemed to tell of irrij^ation and drainage now 
disused. A solitary doum palm rose out of the sand, here and there ; 
and this was the only object in the vast yellow expanse, till the eye 
rested on the amethyst mountains which bounded all to the South 
and West. Some of these hills advanced, and some receded, so as 
to break the line : and their forms were as strange and capricious 
as their dis])osition. Some were like embankments : some like 
round tumuli : some like colossal tents. The river here was broad 
and sinuous ; and as far as I tould s(?e, on either hand, its course 
was marked by the richest verdure. The freshness, and vastness, 
and sublime trampiillity of this scene singularly impressed me. 

The chief interest about the town or fortress was in the mixture 
of relies, — Kgyptian, (Ireek, Homan, Saracenic and Turkish. The 
winged globe, (ireek borders and columns, Homan walls, Aroscjues 
and Turkish fortifications, — all thesis may be seen in half-an-hoiir’s 
walk, heaped together or seatbred about, 'fhe nKalcrn dwellings 
appear to b(‘, for the most part, inadi; of rough stones, instead of 
mild;- the stoiii's lying ready to the hand, I siipjioM*, and the mud 
luoing to be broimht up the rock. -It is a truly desolate place now. 
In the afternoon, we saw the capital -Dirr, the capital of Xnbia. 
— Oil the bank, we met the governor and his .sidle, with whom wc 
exchanged salutations. AVe W(‘re walking so slowly, .and were so 
ready to be spoken to, that the governor might have declared his 
wiblus to us if h(^ had not been shy. lie prefiTveil sending a 
message througli our Hais, whom we met pre>ently after ; and to 
Mhom he said that he was ashamed to ask us himself, but he should 
hi- miieh obliged to us to give iiim a bottle of wine. Such was the 
reipiest of the Mohaiiiinedaii governor of the capital of Nubia ! ( )ur 
dragoman could not keeji his coiuitenaue«^ when he ilelivered the 
iiics^age. We did not sec his Kxecllein*y again, and In* never sent 
for tlie wine; so he did not sin against his Law by our means. 

Dirr reiniiuled me, inon* than any other place of the African 
villages whi< h Mungo Hark used to set before us. n has two noble 
sycamores (so-called), one of which is tlie tine??l we saw in the 
eouiitry. It hail a deewan round it, wlu re the old people might sit 
‘iiul smoke, while th. young sing and dance, 'fhe governor’s house 
partly of burnt brick, — ipiibr a tok» n of grandeur here. The 
other lioiises wciv^ of mml, as nsnal ; — clean and decent. 'I he 
eeiuctery shows signs of eare,-"SOiiie low walls, ornamented at tiic 
‘‘Oping, sAirrounding sonu' of the gi\»\cs, and pebbles being neatly 
.^U’cwn over others. The roads w»;*e ancle-deep in dust. The 
I imlin-groves, with the evening light shining in among the steins, 
I 'yore a luxury to the eye. Tlie pen| h* lookcil clean and opeii-faeeil. 
Iconic of tlimn were very light; and these were probably deseeiideil 
^oiii Sultan Selim’s Bosnians, like many of the fair-eomrlexioiied 

Iv 
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people in the iu‘i.!:>:hbourhoo(l of tlie SulUiu’a garrisons. — Many 
articles were offeretl for sale, — the people hastening to spread their 
mats in the dusty road, and the women holding out their necklaces 
and bracelets. One woman asked tive piastres for luT necklace ; 
and she would have had them; but seeing this, she suddenly raised 
her demand to twenty. She is probably wearing that lu'ckhiee at 
this luonuait. Tin; gentlemen bought mats for our tents here, 
givingnine piastn's (1^. S ?.//.) aph^ce for them. 

Tiie tcinph' of Pin* int(n*ested us much, from tin; novelty of its 
area and portico being in the op(‘n air, when the rest of the temple 
is inth(‘ rock. 1 may observe too that this was the only temple wv. 
saw in Nubia which stood on the eastern bank. — The area once had 
eight pillars, the bases only of which remain : and of its war pictures 
nothing is visible but faint traces. I made out only a chariot whcj'l, 
and a few struggling combatants. We havi‘ here the same subjects, 
and the same dcily, as at Aboo-Simbil. Ivaniascs the (ireat con- 
secrates his victories to the god Ka, whom In; calls his patron, and 
after whom he is nained Ua-mses. — The corridor or ]n)rtico is faced 
with four Osiridc pillars. Through it, we enter tlu^ ro(‘k part of tbc. 
temple, and find ourselves in a hall supported by six S(|uave pillars. 
Tlic walls are sculpt un-d over in “ intaglio rclcvato,*’ as it has beni 
called; — that i^, tlic outlines are cut in a groove, mon* or less deep, 
and the relief of the interior rises from the dcjith of the groove. The 
walls are now .stained and blackened ; and they have a mouldering 
apiicaranee which portends speealy defacement, ibit tin* king and 
his captives, and his lion and his enemies, and liis gods and his 
children, arc -till traceable. Over tlic li«)n, which seems a valuahlo 
auxiliary in the liattles of Itainases, and which is here st i/ing a 
captive, is written an in-cription which says, acc(;nling to Cliaiu- 
pollion, Thir lion, servant of his majrsty, tearing his enemies to 
pieces.” — ( 'hninjjollion found here a valuable list of the name's of 
the children of llamases, placed aeeording to their age and rank. 
Jn t]i(! j^mall temple at, Aboo-Sbiibil, the- king has his son at lii." feet, 
and his wife has her daughter<, with their nanu's and titles inscribed. 
At this teinjilc of Pirr, the li-t is apparently made corn})letc, there 
being here -e'\eu sons and eight daughters, with declaralioiis of llieir 
Kaiiii-s and titles. 

The adytnni is small. The four figures wh’ch it once contained 
an; gone; but lln-ir .'cat remains, and their marks against the wall. 
Two (lark ebambers, containing some imperfect sculptures, arc c)u 
either hand ; and this is all. This temph; is twi nty feet deeper in 
the whole than the snu ' c*io at Aboo-?>imbil, but it is inferior in 
woi*kmansbi|). 

On our return to Ihe dalud ieh, wo saw a sight very rare to us 
lic.v; — a cloudy sky. The sky looked angry, with its criiusou 
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flushes, and low hanging fiery clouds. We .found the people angry 
too, — upon a subject which makes people elsewhere strangely pas- 
sionate;, — a eurreiiey (piestion. The inhabitants of Dirr have only 
recently learned what money is, having traded by bart(;r till within a 
very short time. They had this evening some notion in th(;ir heads 
which our dragoman and Kais thought absurd, about a change in 
the value of money in the next trading village : and they came down 
to the l)ank clamouring for more money for their mats and neck- 
laces. When all explanation and remonstrance fluled to quiet them, 
Alee snatched uj) a tub, and tlirew water over them : and then 
arose a din of screams and curses. W’c asked Alee what the curses 
were : they were merely the rational and safe hope that we might 
all die. 

The crimson fluslics faded away from the sky, and the angr}" 
clouds nudted : but wc had now no moon except before breakfast, 
when we were; glad to see Ikt waste, daily. 

'riu've was another temjde in waiting for us the next morning 
(January ITh) — anotln r teiujdr* of the Orcat llamases ; that of 
Subooa. The novelty here was a very interesting one ; the Dromos 
(Course or av<Miiie) aud its sphinxes. 

'I lu' temple is about live Inimlred yards from the shore ; and a 
few (lwelli?igs li(; Ix'tweeii. The. .sainl was deej) and soft, but, for 
once, delight fully eool to tin? feet, at this early morning hour. 
This sand has been so blown up against the sphinxes as to leave 
hut little of them visible. There are fotir on each band, as you go 
iij) to the pnipxla: but one is wholly covered ; and five others tire 
itinrc or less hidden. Two are uiiburied ; but tlieir features are 
nearly gone. Tin; In'ad of anotlna’ is almost complete, and veiy 
striking in its wist; trainjuilUty of eounteuimcc. Twt) rude statues 
^taini besidr tlie sphinxes a1 the eiitraiiee of the dromos; and two 
rolo-'-i lie oxertliruwii and shattered beside tl'oir pcdestels at the 
inner «inl of tin; dromos, and luTore the propyla. The cement 
seems to have fallen out lu tweeii the stones of the p’*opyla : but 
ov(‘r tlieir mouldering Mirfaee are war-seiilpture.s i!' aly traceable : 
— the coinpiests of Ihiniases again. Within the gateway is the 
hall wliere ten ()>iri(h.‘s are ranged, five on each hand, dividing the. 
hall into three aisles, lb re I saw, for llu‘ first time, how these 
massive tenqiles were roofed, 'fhe ten t).''irides supported the 
heavy arehitr.'ive, wliose hlock.s joined, of course, over the heads 
of the colossi. From this arehitravo to the outer walls were laid 
massive blocks (»f stone, which formed the roof. W’e shall see 
hereafter that when it was desired to light the i”.terior, the roof 
over tin; middle aisle wa.s raised alnwe that x)f the side aisles ; and 
the space left opiai, except for the ne*M‘Sbary sujjporling blocks, or 
(as at Fl-Karnak) a range of stone guttings. 
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The Osiridcs here arc very rude ; composrd of stones of various 
shapes and sizes, cemented together. 1 suppose they were once 
covered with cement ; but now they look, at tlie first glance, like 
mere fragments of pillars. A second look however detects the 
crossed arms, and the crosier and llagcllura. — Of the adytum at 
the extremity nothing was visible but the globe and asps over its 
door; and the sand was so drift(*d into the hall tliat we could see 
over the wall at the upper end. It will be perceived that this is a 
rude and ruined temple, with no interest belonging to it but its 
aiiti([uity and its array of sphinxes. 

Tliat evening, we had the promise of anoth(*r temple for the 
next morning’s work. We reached Dakkeh, the Pselche of Strabo, 
at 10 M . : but we coidd not moor under the western bank, from 
the strength of the wind, and were obliged to stand across to the 
other shore. 

Tiie morning of the 10th was bright and cool, and we were 
early ashore, where we saw a good deal besides the temple. A 
village, small, but not so minute as usual, stands near the bank ; 
and its inhabitants ani good-looking and aj)parently pros|)tu*ous. 1 
saw from the top of the. propylon, a large patch of fertile land 
lying back on the edge of the DestTt, or in it. A canal or ditch 
carrital water from the river to this land, wIktc there wt re two or 
more sakias to lift it. At least, I saw a belt of tlourishing (’astor- 
oil plants and other shrubs extmiding from the river to wluu*t‘ they 
met the .sikias. Further in tlu! J)cscrt 1 obsi*rvcd more «)f thorje 
grey i^\j)anscs which tell of cultivable soil beneath, and of fornn r 
irrigation. This must have been a nourishing dislriel once ; ami it 
is not a distressed one now. 

The womi'ii were iiinch adorned with beads,— blue, black and 
white, i^onu: would j)crniit us to examiue them: others lied and 
hid themselves behind huts or walls, ou our merely looking in tln;ir 
faces: and of these none was so swift as the best dressed woman 
of thcjii all. .She liad loopec’ back, with her blue mcklaei’, the 
mantle she wore on her head, to leave he r liaiids and lyes free 
for making lier bread. Of all the seamperers she was tin; swiftest 
when f.iir party began to look ai)out them. A nujlher and daughter 
sat on the i^ronnd within a .‘^mail em*lostire, grinding millet with 
the anti'jue. (pihern : a ])retty >ight, and a dexteronsh -mannged, 
though .-luw' process. ??»3Veral of the women had brass nose-rings, 
v/hieh to my v\(tH look ab«>ut as barbarous vud ugly as ear-rings ; 
and no more. \Vh -n -.n; eome to tlm ])iei*eiiig Ih^li to insert 
ornaments, I do nou see that it matters mneh whether the ear or 
nose is [jicreed. The insertion is surely the barbarism. 

While 1 was ■. n ilic top of the projwlon of Dakkeh, I saw* far oil 
to the north-west, a wide stretch of blue waters, with the rellcction 
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of shores and trees. Tlather wondering how such a lake or reach 
of the river could be there, while the Nile seemed to be flowing 
north-east, and observing that these waters were bluer than those 
of the river, I asked myself whether this could possibly be the 
mirage, by which I had promised myself mever to be deceived. 
My first thought was of mirage : but a little further study nearly 
convinced me that it was real water, — either a lake left by the 
inundation, or a reach of the river brought there by a sudden bend. 

1 was still sufliciently uncertain to wish my friends to come up and 
see : though the reflection of the groves and clumps on the banks 
was as perfect as possible in every line. .Just as I was going 
down to call my party, I saw a man’s head and shoulders come up 
out of the midst of the lake : — a very large head ami shoulders, — 
such as a man might hav(* who was near at hand. The sensation 
was strange, and not very agre<*able. d’he distant blue lake took 
itself oil* in flakes. The h(‘ad and shoulders belonged to a man 
walking across the* sand below : and the groves and clumps and 
well-cut banks rcsol\ (‘d themselves into scrubby bushes, patches of 
coarse grass, and simple stones. This was the best iidragc I have 
O'.cr seen, for* its beauty and the completeness of the deception. I 
saw many afterwards in the Desert ; and a very fine one in the 
plain of Damascus : but my heart never beat again as it did on 
the toj) of the Dakkeh propylon. — I had a noble view of the 
Desert ami the Nile from that height : and it was oidy sixty-nine 
steps of binding stair that I had to ascend. These propyla were 
Hie watch -tow'ers and bulwarks of the ♦emples in the old days when 
the teiujih'S of the Deities w’ere the fortifications of the «*ountrv. If 
the inhabitants had known early enough the advantage of citadels 
and garri'^oiis, perhaps tin* Shepherd llace might m*ver have 
possessed the country ; or woidd at least have found their conquest 
of it more dillicidt than, according to Manelho, they did. “ It 
came to pas^,” says Mauctho (as .loscphiis cites him\ “ 1 know not 
how, that Ood was displeased with us; and there came up from 
the K;ist, in a strange maiiiuT, men of an ignoi'.e race, who had 
the confidence to invade our count rv, and easily subdued it by their 
power, without a battle. And when they had our ruliTs in their 
hands, they bund our citi(‘s, and demolished the temples of the 
gods, and inflicted every kind of barbarity upon the inhabitants, 
Haying some, and reducing the wives and children of others to 
slavery.” It eouhl scarcely havi* luqipened that these Shepherds, 
“ of aif ignolde race,” would have . aptured the country w'ithout 
a battle,” ami laid hamis on the rulers, if there had been such 
citadtds as the later built ttMuple-^, and sueli wateh-towers and 
bulwarks as th(*se. mnssivc propyla. Whenever I went up one of 
Ibcin, and looked out througli the loop-holes in the thick walls, I 
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felt tliat these erections were for military, ffill as much as religious 
purposes. Tiulecd, it is clear that the ideas were scarcely separable, 
after war had once made havoc in the valley of the Nile. As for 
the non-military purposes of these propyla ; — they gave admission 
through the portal in the centre to the visitors to tin; temple, 
whether they came in the ordinary way, or in the processions 
which were so imposing in the olden times, ft must have been a 
line sight, from the loop-holes or paraj)ets of these great Hanking 
towers, — the approach or departure of the proecssiori of the day, — 
the banners bearing the symbol of god or hero ; the boat-shrine, 
borne by the shaven and white-robed ])ricsts, in whose hands lay 
most of the power, and in whose heads all the learning, of their 
age. 'Fo see them marching in between the sphinxes of the 
avoiiiie, followed by the crowd lu'aring ollerings; — the men with 
oxen, cakes and fruits, and the women with turtle doves and 
inciaise, — all this must have been a treat to many a sacerdotal 
Avatchinan at this height. — Such an one had probably i-harge of the 
Hags wlii(‘li wen* hoisted on these occasions on the propyla. There 
are on many of these towers, wide perpendicular grooves, oeeiipied 
by what look like ladders of hieroglyphie figures. The>e, grooves 
held tlie llag-staves on f<*stival days, when the, banners, eovered 
with symbols, w(‘rc set Hoating in the air. — 'I'hese propyla were, 
good stations from which to give out news of tlie rising or sinking 
of the Nile: and they were probably also nsi*d for oIj.m rvjitnrii's. 
They weni a great aefiuisition to the country when iiilrodueed or 
invented ; and their iiilroduetion earlier might, ])erhaj)S, as I havi* said, 
have materially changed tlie destinies of the nation. 'I'lie instances 
are not few in which these Hanking towers have bieii added to a 
pylon of a much earlier date. 

The interest of this temple is not in its antiipilty. It is of 
various dates; and none of them older than tlie times nf the 
rtol(*mies. The interest li* s in tin: traces of the dillen-nl ImiMers 
and oeenpants of this temple, and in thr history (aeeerding to 
Diodorus) of tin; Kthio|)iaii king who built the adUtim, the most 
sacred jiart of it. Tliis king Krgainun, who lived within half a 
century before our era, Inul his donbt.s about the reetiiude and 
reasonableness of the method by which the lengtri of kings’ reigns 
was settled in Tlliiopia. Hitherto, the <-usiom had bemi for the 
priests ! • send word to tlieir brother, tin* king, when the. gods 
wished him to entiT their ])resenee : and everv king, thus far, had 
(juietly de.-^J roved h •!/, on re<*ei\ing the iniimalioii. Krganiun 
abolished the custom, — ind waiting, as far as appears, for his sum- 
mons, but going up to “ a high pla*-(! ” with his troops, when he 
slew the. priests In their temple, and reformed sonn; of the institn- 
tioiis which no me had hitln*rto dared to toueh. Sir Ci. V\ ilkin^^oii 
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points out the fiuit* Unit a somewhat resembling custom still 
remains in a liigher region of Ethiopia, where it is thought sliocking 
that a king should die a natural death ; tliat is, like otJier people. 
Tlic kings of this tribe, when they believe tlniinselves about to die, 
send word to their ministers, who immediately cause them to be 
strangled. This is reported by tlic expedition sent by the present 
ruler of Egy])t to explore the sources of the Whiter Nile. 

Though Krgamun was not willing to lake the word of tlie j)rie.sts 
for the will of the gods, lu; appears to have been forward in the 
serviet; of his deities, to whom ho is seen presenting offerings, and 
Avlioni he proudly acknowledges as his patrons, guardians, and 
iiourishers. 'fhe old adytum, built by him, looks hoary and crinnb- 
liiig; mor(^ so than the more ancient leinplcs W(i hav(; seen : but the 
iieuiptun's are plainly distinguishable. It is much blackened by 
iires ; but in oiKi corner, where thi; seiilptnves are. protected l\v a 
block of stone which has fallen across, 1 found a very clear group, — 
nf the king siainling between Ibi and 'fhoth, tlu' god of intellect and 
llie arts, concerning whom Socrates relates a euriou.> anoedote in the 
i’hicdrusi- of IMato. 'flu* two gods are holdim:’ ve.ses aloft, from 
vs.iieh they pour <!aeh a stream of the emblem uf Idfe;- imrnor- 
tiilisiug “tin; evcn’-living r.rgannin,** as his eartoiiehe calls him. 
ruder the cornice are four decorative borders, on the four sides of 
the ehaniber. ( )ne gives the emblems of II » and 'flioth, — the liawk 
and ibis, srpiatted face to face in successive pairs : another, the 
royal eartouelies, guarded by hawks with <‘\pnnded wings: a third 
the. emblem ot' duration or pennanenev : while on the one over the 
door are strips of hieroglyphics, 'fhe thrones of gnds and kings 
liave a (‘ompartment left in the lower ••onu r of tlie massive seat, to 
he tilled u|) with devices. Sometime.- this is done — sometimes not. 
In this .idyl mil the compart ment is oeeupieil by the device taken 
iVom nmeh older monuments, and se<*n now' on the pedestals of the 
lair at 'riieln;s,-- the water jilants of the god Nilus whieh are bound 
up to support tin* lanal throne. 

'fluTi' was einingh of colour left here to show .s how’ materially 
the illeet of the sculpt ure was made to de}n-nd upon it. The dillVr- 
eiice in the elearuess of the devices is womlerrul when they are si'Cii 
ill a mass, ami wln-u each eoiiipartment or side of a ehamber is 
marked olf bv l)roail bands of deep colour. I lie supplying of 
details, and yet more of perspective, by painting, gives a totally 
dilferent cliaraeter to tin* -euljitures; whiidi liillVrenee ought, to be 
allo\vi*il for w here the colours liave disappeare»l. I am not speaking 
hereof tlu‘ goodness or badin‘ss (d'the la>le wl.’eli iinitul painting 
liud sculpture in the old Kgyjdian monuments. 1 am only pointing 

• \N'ilki]ison’s MimUtii V rv|»i uiul I'lut'C!*, li. .'til*. 

t I’lenlr. Tnl. Ti:ms., p. 
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out that it was the Egj'ptian method of representation ; and that 
their works cannot therefore be judged Cf by the mere outliiu‘s. 
The colours remaining in this chamber are a brilliant blue, a pale 
clear green (which survives eveiy where and is beautiful), and a dull 
red, — deeper for the garments, lighter for the skips. 

This chamber is completely cased, except the entrance, with more 
modern building. It is shut in, roof and iill, as if it had been 
pushed into a box. The old door-way, also the work of Krgaraun, 
is built round by a later devotee. The chambers erected by the 
Ptolemies have some modern decorations mixed in with the ancient 
symbols, — such as the olive-wreath, a luirp of a different make 
from the ohl Egyptian, and the (Ireek caducous, instead of the 
native one. 

Some yet more modern occu])ants have sadly spoiled this temple. 
Tlic (’hristiaus might very naturally feel that they could not go to 
worship till they had shut out from their eyesight the symbols of 
the old faitli : and we therefore should not be hard upon them for 
plastering over the walls. AVe should forgive; them all the more 
readily because such ])last(‘ring is an admirable method of preserv- 
ing the old senlptnres. But the (’hristians must have their saints 
all about them : and there tlu*y are, dim, but obvious enough, — 
with huge wry faces, and Haring glorii-s over their lu‘ads. Some of 
the ^eulptnrc- whitdi have been restored, and sonn* which appear 
never to hav»‘ been plastered, look ])eautifnl beside tliese daubs. 

In the j)e,rtieo (jf this teinj)le we first saw' an instanei- of tln‘ more 
modern, the (ir»*ek, way of at once inelosing and lighting the 
entrnnci? to a trmph',--by intereolnninar s»*rei‘ns and dora’way; 
calleil now a ])orti<'o m tmtis, I do not reniemlier seeing this in 
any of tlie aiielciit buildiiurs; while it is found at IMiihe, Dendara, 
["iia, and other f’tolemaii' erections. Tt has its beauty and enii\e- 
ni^ riee : but it dors not seem to <uit the primitive Kgvptian style, 
where the w'alls were relieved of their deadness by seuljituro; but, 
I think, never by breaks. 

'I here are -nme (ire«-k inscriptions on different parts of thi> 
temple; and two certainly whii-h an; not (ireek. Wlu-ther they are 
(’optic, or the Uifire anei(;nt Ivgvptian Knehorial writing, it is not 
for iii(; to say. — d’he oiitsiih; of the temple is unfinislHal : and iVai:* 
meiits of substantial stone wall about it apnear like work left, rather 
than dcinolislu il. Within one of these walls, T fonml a passage; a 
not uueciiinirMi di-eovery among the inassivi* buildings, wdiieh might 
thus eonveiiif ully eomiiimiieate by a safe and cnneraled method. 

This was oiir w'( tw fore breakfast. — Another temph* was ready 
for us after dinm r ;--thar of the ancient Tnt/is, now' (iarf lloseyii. 

1 walked on sh re for n f w ininules, Avhile dinner was hastened; 
and saw some aL’ icultural proceedings w hich w'cn; amusing to a 
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stranger. Two or thrce.donkeys were bringing down dust and sand 
from the desert, aeross a pretty wide tract of cultivated land, to 
qualify the richness of the Nile mud. Their panniers were mere 
frail-baskets ; and when they were emptied, the wind (which was 
strong) carried away a good proportion of the conttmts ; and the 
rest looked such a m(;re sprinkling that I admired the patience 
which coidd procure enough for a whole field. But carts arc not 
known so high up the Nile, nor panniers worthy of the name. We 
had moored just under a sakia, whose creak was most melancholy. 
This creak is the sweetest and most heart-stirring music in the 
world to the Nile peasant ; just as the Alp-horn is to the Swiss. It 
tells of provision, jiroperty, wontc^d occupation, home, the beautiful 
Nile, and beloved oxen. Any song would be charming wdth such a 
bmden. But to us it was a mere dismal creak ; and when it goes 
on in the night, as happens under a thrifty proprietor, I am told it 
is like a human wail, or the cry of a tortured animal. So much for 
I he operation of the same sound through dilferent ideas! The shed 
of this sakia was really pretty : — iuliabited by a sl(‘(*k ox, and a 
sprightly Imy-driver ; shaded by a roof of miflet-slalks, and hung 
over with wliitc^ ('onvolvulus and the purple bean of this region. 
Our Oongola sailor eanglit up a little ronqiing boy from among bis 
comiKmions, and brought him on board by force. The terror of the 
child w as ns great as if w e had been ogres. 1 could not have con- 
ceived anything like, it, and should be glad to know what it was 
that he‘ feared. 1 1 is worst monmnt of panic seemed to b(‘ when wc 
(/Ifered liiin good things to eat ; though his com])auions on shore 
were In that time ealling out to him to take what we olfercd. His 
eapt fir forced some rai>ins into his mouth; and his change from 
tdTor to doubt, and fnmi doubt to relish when he brgaii to taste 
hi^ (lose, was amusing to see. Baisins were not a bribe to detain 
liim, hnwcver; he was olf like a shot, the moment he w.'U' released. 

T suppose bis adventure will b(‘ a family aneedote, for many 
generations to eonie. 

Tin- first view of the temple from a distance is rv striking, — 
its area jiillars rdamling forth from the rock, like llu* outworks of 
tlu‘ entranee gate of a mountain. fliis temple is ()f the time of the 
gn.'al llamases, and is dedicated to IMithah,- the god of Artisan 
Intelleet and Lord of Trutii : ^ — not tlie god of 'rrntb, which had 
its f»wu representative d(’ity ; but the possessor of tiaith. by which 
kti did his creative w’orks. lie is the ellieieiil creator, working in 
reality ayd by fundamental ])rineiph*s, and not by at’eommodatioii or 
‘irtifico. Tlie searabicus wa.s sacred i(» him (though' not exelusivcly) 
tiud the. frog ; the lattt'r as signify ng the embryo of the human 
5p(‘cies; the former, as some say, because the beetle prepares a ball 

* Wilkinson’s Aiicionl Kgjplians, iv. ‘250. 
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of cartli, and there deposits its eggs, and tlius presents an image of 
the globe and its preparation for inliabitaney. However this may 
be, here we have the creative god, the son of Kn(;ph, the ordaining 
deity, at whose command he framed the universe. It may be 
remembered tliat this was the deity to whom, according to tradition, 
the first temple was raised in Egypt; — when Menes, having 
redeemed the site of Memphis from the waters, began the city there, 
and built the great temple of Phthah, renowned for so many ages 
afterwards. — Memphis and this Garf Hoseyn formerly bore the 
same name, derived from their deity : — viz., Phthahei or Thyphthah. 
His temple has been found by some travellers as imj)Osing as any 
on tlie Nile. It has been compared even with Aboo-Simbil. This 
must be owing, I think, to the singular crowding of the colossi 
within a narrow space ; and perhaps also to the hoary, blackened 
aspect of this anti(|ue speos. The impression cannot possibly arise 
from any beauty or true grandeur in the w^ork, — to wliieli th(j 
inspiration of the god seems to have been sadly wanting. We saw 
nothing ruder tliaii this temple ; wdiieh yet is grand in its way. 

The whole of it is within the rock except the ar(‘a. The an.*a has 
four columns in front, and four Osirides. These colossi arc round- 
faced and ugly, and have lost their helmets, and some tlunr heads. 
One head li(\s topsy-turvy, the placid exj)rcssioii of the face con- 
trasting strangely w'ith the agony of its position. The colossi do 
not hold the crosier and llagellura in their crossed hands, as usual ; 
but botli in the right hand, wdiile the left arm hangs by the side. 
On the remnant of the wall of the an^a are some? faint tracers of 
sculpt nn', and two niches, containing three figures each. — The 
striking moment to the visitor is that of entering the rock, lie 
finds himself among six Osirides which look cnoriiious from stand- 
ing very near each otlier ; — thernselv(is and the s(piarc pillars behind 
them seeming to fill up half the hall. These figures arc, after all, 
only eighteen feet high : {iiid of most clumsy w orkmanship ; — with 
short thick legs, short ill-shaped feet, and more bulk than grandeur 
tlirougliout. I observed here, as at Aboo-Simbil, that the wide 
separation between the great toe and the next seems to tell of the 
habitual use of sandals. 

In the walls of the aisles behind the Osirides, arc eight niches, 
each containing three figures in high relief. In every nicluj, the 
tigures are represented, 1 think, in the same attitude, — with their 
arms round one another’s necks; but they bear dilferent symbols. 
The middle figure of every g. »up is ](a, as patron of liamas(?s ; and 
ho is invoked as (hvelling at Subooa and Dirr, as well as here ; the 
three temples being, as w( have seen, of one group or family. 11a 
is here called the son of Phthah and Athor. The sculptures on the 
w'alJ are now mud! blackened by the torches of visitors, and per- 
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Imps by Arab fires. Jbit^thc bright colours,* of which traces yet 
nirnairi, may liave much ameliorated the work in its own day. 
Across the usual corridor, with its usual pair of chambers inhabited 
by bats, lies the Holy Place. It has an altar in the middle, and a 
recess with four figures. The goddess Anoukc, crowned with her 
circhit of feathers, find Athor are here. 

This temple ex tends only one hundred and thirty feet into the 
rock. — Its position and external portico are its most striking 
features. 

We returned by the village, and certainly should not have found 
out for ourselves that the people are the savages tlir^y arc reputed 
to be. They appeared friendly, cheerful, and well-fed. VVe looked 
into some houses, and found tluj interiors v(;ry chiaii. Many of the 
graves of their cemetery have jars at the head, which are duly filled 
with water every Friday, — the Mohammedan Sabbath. The door 
of a yard which we passt.'d in the village had an iron knocker, of a 
thoroughly modern appearance. I wonder how it (*aine thci:e. 

There was a strong wind this evening; and the boat rolled so 
much as to allow of m‘ither writing nor reading in comfort. We 
were not sorry thcrefon; to moor below Dendoor at ID r.:M., and 
enjoy the prosjieet of a quiet night, and another temple before 
breakfast, 
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LEAVING NUBIA. 

Of the temple of Deiuloor there is little to say, as it is of Tlomaii 
tiTn(3, and thcr(*fore only imitative Kjijyptian. It has a grotto behind, 
in the rock : and this grotto contains a pit : so I su[)pose it is a 
jdacc of burial. The temple is sacred to the great holy himily of 
Egypt, Osiris, Isis and Horns; and the sacred chamber contains 
only a tablet, with a sculpture of Isis upon it, and a few hierogly- 
phic signs. The quantity of stones heapt'd in and about this little 
temple is remarkable. 

1 took a walk over the rising grounds behind till I lost sight of 
the temple and our boat and people : and never did I see anything 
wilder than the whole range of the landscape. There w'as a black 
craggy ravine on either hand, which must occasionally, I should 
think, be the passage of torrents. There are rains now and then, 
however rarely, in this country ; and when they do come they are 
violent. Some of the tombs at Thebes bear mournful witness of 
the force with which torrents rush through any channels of the 
rocks that tiny can find. Not oidy were these ravines black, but 
the whole wide landscape, except a little p(‘(;p of the Nile, and a bit 
of piirjde distance to the north, and two lilac summits to the south, 
peeping over the dark ridge. Nothing more dreary could wi‘11 bo 
conceived, unless it be an expanse of polar snow : yet it was 
exquisitely beautiful in point of colour : — the shining black of the 
whole surface, except where the shadows were jet, the bright green 
margin of the inch of river : the white sheikh’s tomb behind the 
palms on tlmt tiny spe : and the glowing amotliyst of the two 
souilieru summits, — these in eonibinatioii were soft and brilliant to 
a degree inconceivable to those who have not been within the 
tropics. There was a bracing mild wind on this ridge which, by 
reviving the bodily sense, seemed to freshen the outward world : 
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and truly sorry I was to return. This was. my last gaze upon 
tropical scenery too. We were to leave the tropic this afternoon, at 
Kalab’-shch. 

I suppose even such an out-of-the-way region as this msiy be 
enlightened now and then as to foreign customs by the return of 
wandering traders or voyagers, I saw to-day on the eastern shore 
a liouse which might have been built by an European ; its front 
neatly painted red and white ] its doors yellow ; and its windows of 
glass. It was placed with its back to th(i prevailing north wind ; 
and it had a regular approach between buttresses. Two houses 
near had glass windows also. Some adventurous Nubian has come 
home a great man, probably, and is astonishing the natives with his 
outlandish w^ays. 

While we were at dinner off Kalab’-sheh, the people came down 
to the shore, and made a market. When their wares were ranged, 
they were a pretty sight ; — the baskets of henneh, the spears and 
dagsjers, and the curiosities dug out from the temples. 

Having happily some idea what to look for here, we hastened to 
the small specs of Beyt-el-Wellec, a quarter of a mile from the 
large temple, while we yet had full daylight. — The view from the 
entrance is beautiful, commanding the recess of fertih; ground 
which seems to How in from the river, and till the angle between the 
hills. This recess was (‘lustered with palms which were softly 
swaying th(;ir shadowy heads below us. The opposite shore ^vas of 
the bright yellow of evening; and to the right, bilow us, stood the 
massive temple of Kahib’-.sheh, with its outw^orks of heaped stones, 
ami its traces of terraces, flights of steps, and quays, all the w'ay 
(lowni to the river. This litth* rock temple of Bey t-cl- Well ce is as 
interesting as any thing in l^gypt, except the remains of the Eirst 
Veriod. It is full of tlie glory of the great liamases again. But it 
is not dedicated to Ba, but to Amunra; — not to the Sun oi the 
I iiiverse, but to the Spiritual Sun, — the universal eontre of Being, 
—the llnkiiown and Unutterable, — the (iod of Gods. With him 
is joined Kiieph, tlic ram-headed god, the animating Sp irit of the 
creation, which giv(‘s Life to its organised beings, — thus 'working 
together with Bhthah, the creator, or Artisan-Iiitelleet. The third 
deity of this little temple is the virgin goddess Anoiike, the goddess 
of Burity and llouscliold ties. She appears very frequently in the 
more aneient temples, and was espcciallv honoured in the southern 
region, w'Ii(;re^she becomes quite familiar, with her feather crow'ii, her 
seej)tre of lotus in one hand, and the Symbol of Lite in the other. 

The ajiproaeh to the cave entrance is between quarried rocks 
eovered with seuli)tures of extraordinary merit ; of which I shall 
iiiive to speak presently. The temple itself consists of only two 
cluimbers; — the outer hall and the Holy riacc. At first, one’s 
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impression is that one can see nothing, except the two elegant poly- 
gonal pillars which were supporting this roof ages before they gave 
the hint of the early Doric. A few hicu’Oglyphic signs on the faces 
of these pillars engage the eye ; which is then led on to distinguish 
bands of colour ; and presently to perceive that tlic walls have been 
divided into compartments by margins of colour, and rows of hiero- 
glypiiic signs. Some dim appearance of large figures, under the films 
of dust and mould, is next perceived; and in the inner chamber, it 
was plain, as Mr. E. pointed out to me, that one figure had been 
washed. There were the tricklings of the water, from the feet to tlu', 
ground ; and the figure was, tliough dim, so much brighter than 
everything (dse, that I felt irresistibly tempted to try to cleanse a l)it 
of the wall, and restore to sight some of its ancient paintings. — Wc 
sent down to the boat, — about half a mile, — for water, tow, soap, 
and one or two of the crew ; and while the rest of my party went to 
explore the great modern temph% I tucked up iny sleeves, mounted 
on a stone, and began to scrub the walls, to show the boy ITassan 
what I wanted him to do. I would let no one touch the wall, how- 
ever, till [ had convinced myself that no colour would come ofi*. The 
colours were quite fast. We might rub with all our strength with- 
out injuring them in the least. It was singularly pleasant work, 
bringing forth to view these elaborate old paintings. The colours 
came out bright and deep as on the day they were laid on, — so many 
thousand years ago ! Eveny monumt, the details of the costume and 
features showed themselves on the kingly figure T was unveiling; 
the red and yellow'’ pattern on the crown, and tlui tlagellnm : the 
armlets, bracelets, belts and strajis; the ends of the sash ; the folds 
of the garment, and its wrapjiiiig ov<t above tlui knee : llic short 
mantle, the vest, the tippet or necklaces, ai\d the devices of the 
throiK?. It began to grow dusk before we bad finished two figures : 
and imh’ed I cannot say that we completely finished any; for a 
slight filmintss spread over the paintings as they dried, whieh showed 
that another rubbing was necessary. I did long to stay a whole day, 
to clean tluj entire temple : but this could not be done. I was care- 
ful 1o give a dry -rubbing to our work before we lel't it, that no injury 
miglit afterwards arise from damp : and I trust our attempt may yet 
be so visibly recorded on the walls as to induce some careful traveller 
to follow our example, and restore more of these ancient paintings. 

The seulptuies on the outside, on cither hand of the approach, 
arc now (juite destitute of colour; jind it docs not seem to be; wanted 
here, so finished are the letails. — On one side wc ^ec Ramases on 
his throne, receiving a world of tvcaltli in the shape of tribute from 
the conquered EthiopiaifS. The i'rince of Cush and his two children, 
all captives, are brouglil; up by the eldest son of the conqueror ; the 
names of all tlui parties being affixed in hieroglyphic characters. Wc 
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see piles of ostrich’s eggs, ibags of gold, and ornaments ; an array of 
bins, elephants’ teeth, Icoparcl skins, and other sonthcru wealth ; a 
troop of Ethiopians bringing an Oryx (antelope), a lion, oxen and 
gazelles : and in the lower lino of tribute-bearers, we sec apes and a 
camelopard. These articles are admirable likenesses ; and the whole 
procession is a most lively . spectacle. But the battle-scene at the 
outer end is remarkably interesting, from the representation given of 
the wildness of the enemy’s country. The foe are flying into the 
woods ; and a woman cooking under a tree is warned by her little 
son that the coiujueror is coming. A wounded chief, (of whom she 
may be the wife) is carried by his soldiers ; and a boy is throwing 
dust on his head, in token of despair. I'lic king and his two sons 
ar<j in separate chariots, each with his charioteer ; and the king is 
discharging his arrows as he goes. — Elsewhere on tluise walls, the 
king is his own charioteer, having the rvim fastiaied round his waist, 
that his arms may be left free. The animals are, as usual in these 
old sculptures, admirably done; tlui heads of the oxen a])pearirig to 
my cy(j as good in tlunr quiet way as the bull of Paul Potter, in his 
more vehement mood. 

The foe on the o|)posite wall is supposcul to be some people in 
Arabia P(?tra^a ; — Eastern at all events. We have the coiHjueror 
again, on his throne, with his lion reposing at its base; in his car ; 
ill single combat, and in tlui act of slaying his IbcS. We have a 
walled city ; and the oiluir aeeompaniments of these war-pieturcs : 
hut the Ethiopian tribute, and the woman eookiiie* at her fire in the 
wood arc more interesting to the observer of this day. 

1 w’jis struck by tlie extraordinary grace of some of the objects 
about this temple. Tlu^ lamp used in the olleriugs to the deities is 
lieautiful; — a delicate hand holding a cup from which the flame 
i<su(‘s ; while an oriiiee at the elbow-end of the lamp is receiving the 
oil. — fri om^ of the groiqis in the adytum, I saw the first instance I 
had met w ith (exi;ept in the rude seulptiircs of (Javf Hoscyii) of a 
departure from the sm i rity of aftitude usually observed. The union 
of the deities in the reception of homage is marked by th^ arm of the 
one hanging over the shouMev of the other. 

\Vc are told by Sir CJ. Wilkinson that this temple has been tlie 
al)()d(', at some tiim;, of a Mohaimncdau hermit.* Some have sup- 
posed that the Christians have been here, obliterating the sculptures. 
1 saw no traces of them ; and 1 think the eloiuling-over of the 
paintings is no more than may be accounted for by lapse of years, 
and, possibl/, a loss dry situation than that of many of the old 
monuments. Wc must remember that this temple i.. more than 
tliree thousand years old. 

On leaving the shadowy speos, I found there was still daylight 

* Wilkinson’s Alodcrii Egypt and Thebes, ii. p. 313 (note). 
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enough for a survey of the renowned great Semple of Kahlb’-sheh. I 
was glad to go over it, and admire its magnificence, and the elegance 
of many parts ; and be amazed at its vastness : but it is too modem 
to interest us much here. It was founded and carried on, — (not 
quite to completion) — by one after another of the Caesars : and it is 
therefore not truly Egyptian. The most interesting circumstance to 
me was that here we could form some judgment of the eflect of the 
Egyptian colour-decoration : for here there were two chambers in 
fine i)res(jrvation, except where water had poured down from the 
massive lion-head spouts (Homan) juid had washed away the colours. 
The relief to the eye of these strips of pure sculpture was very 
striking. My conclusion certainly was, from the impression given 
by these two chambers, that, however valuable colour may he for 
bringing out the details, and even the perspective, of sculptured 
designs, any large aggregate of it has a very barbaric lappcarauce. — 
Still, we must not judge of the old Egyptian painting by this Homan 
specimen. The disk of Isis is here painted Jeep red, — the colour of 
the ordinary complexion. The pale green and brilliant bbie of the 
ancient times are present ^ and I saw here, and here only, a violet 
or plum-colour. 

As for the rest, this temple is a heap of magnificent ruin ; mag- 
nificent for vastness and richness ; but not for taste. One pillar 
standing among many overthrown, — rich eai)itals toppled down 
among rough stones ; and such mounds of fragments as make ns 
wond(’r what force could liayc been us(*d to cause sueh dcstrueiioii, 
— these arc the interest of this temple. It may be observed too, 
tiiat the adytum has no figure at the end, and that it appears never 
to have been finished. It is a singular s])cctacle,- - the most sacred 
part unfinished, while the capitals of the outer eohimns, with their 
delicate carvings of vine-leaves and tendrils twining among the 
leaves of the doum palm, arc overthrown and broken ! 

This temple is believed to have stood on the site of an older one, 
from some ancient memorials being found on a few of the stones 
employed; but the existing building was Iiegnn in the reign of 
Aijgiistus, can*i(,‘d on by some of his successors, and never finished. 
— As it was the largest temple in Xubin, the Oliristians naturally 
laid hands on it; and a saint, and sevcu’al halos look out v(*ry 
strangely from among the l(?ss barbarous heathen pictures on the 
wails of the room wdthiri the outer hall. 

This evening we descc’idec’ the rapids of Kahib’-shch, and bad 
left the tropic: and a cold, blowing evening it was. — Karly next 
morning, the three pylons of the Dabdd t(;rnj)le — its distinguishing 
are, — stood out eicar on their sandy platform. These pylons are 
almost the only interesting thing about this temple, which is of the 
time of the t .irly Ptolemies, and carried on by Augustus and 
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Tiberius. It never was ’finished; and now its massive walls are 
cracked and bending in all directions. The soil below seem^ washed 
or actually grubbed out, so as to endanger the mass above. 

There is a mumrny-pit in the brow of the hill, a quarter of a mile 
behind. I went to see what the little clouds of dust* meant, and 
found some men and boys pulling out human legs and arms for our 
gratification. I was much better pleased with the view I obtained 
from the next ridge, whence I saw to the south-west the sandstone 
quarries which furnished the material fot the temple. The recesses 
and projections of the stone looked as sharp cut as ever. 

We were now only six miles from Pliihc, where we were to remain 
twenty-four hours. After posting up our journals, we had enougli 
to do in admiring the beauty of the scenery, which we had seen 
before only in the vagueness of moonlight. I think the five miles 
above Phihe the most beautiful on the Nile, and ccivlainly the most 
varied — with the gorges among tin*, rocks, the black basalt contrasting 
with tlie springing Avlicat and the yellow sands, and the dark green 
palms ; — and soon, Phihe opening on the sight, and its hy])iethral 
tomph;, (built to look beautiful from hence) setting up its columns 
jigainst the sky : and all this so shut in by coves and ])romontories, 
and th(3 water rendered so smooth by its apj)roach to the dam of the 
islands, as to make of the whole an nni([U(; piece of lake scenery. 
Two mosques, a couveiit, and a sheikh’s tomb ou a pinnacle of the 
rock, gave character to the scene : and so did a woman on the shore, 
with her veiled face and water-jar, reminding ns tliat we wera 
rc-cnt(n*ing l^gypt Proper. 1 could not Ixvar to miss any part of this 
approach to Jdiila? ; ajid I therefore carried my dinner up to the 
deck, and received all that singular imagery, never to lose it again 
while I live. 

At four o’clock w(; w^ere close upon Phihe : hut tlie island of 
Biggch, also sacred, looked tempting, and we turned towards it, to 
explore its remains before sunset. The black rocks rouml show 
inscriptions in gr(;at numbers : and tljcse arc full of light and 
interest. Some are of the IMiaraohs of a very early time ; actually 
inscribed by the tributary kings who reigned at Thebes during the 
dominion of the Shepherds; and others of the groat monarehs wdio 
drove out the Shepherds, and raised the glory of Egypt to its 
highest point. Some inscribe merely tluir names, — their car- 
touches, which catch the eycou every hand. Some append to these 
the deelaraticm that they came in pilgrimage to the gods of these 
holy places. Some carve a record of tlie granite blocks they have 
taken for their public works ; and others leave a declaration of their 
victories over the Ethiopians. What an inestimable country this is, 
w*hcrc the very rocks by the wayside oilVr indisputable materials of 
history to you as you pass by ! 
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The other remains.on Biggeh are forlorn enough. Two columns 
exist of a temple of the Ptolemies re-built upon a very old Pha- 
raonic foimclation. fragments of sculpture lie about: and one 
pictured wall forms the side of a sordid Arab hut. The Christians 
have broken away parts of two great sculptured blocks to lodge an 
arch, which looks hideous. Wherever, in these two islands, the 
intaglios are lillcd up with mud, and the reliefs and paintings 
covered with clay, it is the work of the Christians, who took pos- 
session of the teiiiples of the region for their worship. 

1 could not leave the high grounds of this island while the sun 
lighted tlie map-like expanse below and around me. The chaotic 
rocks, tlic desert, river, and distant settlenients would have absorbed 
me at any other time : but now, to the soutli, lay the Holy Island, 
beyond the gold-crowned palms which waved below my feet, and 
beyond the piled rocks and clear shadowy river which interposed. 
The plan of its edifices \vas clear under my eye ; and their superb 
range was fully displayed, as the sunlight was leaving their colon- 
nades, moment by moment, and at last lingering only on the 
summits of the propyla. When the last ray mcltcil into the glow 
which succeeds the sunset, we hastened down to the boat, and 
rowed over to Phihn, to the eastern cove, below tlic hypicthral 
temple, where we had moored this day fortnight, on onr way up. — 
There was still lime, before the twilight was gone, for a run up to 
the tcni|iles. I came down again, amazed at the vastness of the 
scadptures on the propyla, and oppressed by a sense of the mass 
and the intricacy of tlie edilices. I felt, as I harl done twice before, 
lost among them. But this perplexity >vas dispel](;d, and the whole 
arrangement n\adc clear, by the careful study of the next day, 

AYo all rose early on the morning of the I3th of .laiiuary ; and 
by half-past seven, we Averc up at the temples, having breakfasted, 
and sent aAvay our kandjia, to d(‘sccnd the Cataract, and transfer 
the stores to the dahabieh. 

I spent the first two hours quite alone, — setting out to learn the 
plan of the temples, but lingering at almost every step, impress(‘d 
by the majesty of the appnml of w^orship, or bewitched by the 
beauty of the details of the adornments. 

The co.ifusion of temples of which travellers complain cannot 
arise from tlieir number. The nmains consist of the great tcmjilc 
of Isis with its accessories: a little chapel to Athor; a westevn 
chapel where the go<^ N'Uis is much honoured; a little chapel, 
modern, to Esculapius; the hypmtliral temple vulgarly calh.'d 
Pharaoh’s Jhitl; and various edifices of approach from the river. 
This is not so iniu h to learn ! — ^TJie confusion seems to me ratlicr to 
arise from the absence of symmetry which, remarkable elsewhere in 
j'lMgularly striking here. I ventured upon making a plan, 
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by the eye and a rougjh* measurement, that 1 might not hereafter 
disbelieve the extraordinary perverseness of the arrangements. As 
this plan lies before me, I see that the propyla do not agree with 
each other ; nor with the colonnade in the avenue ; nor with those 
ill the area. No two chambers are of the same size. The door- 
ways do not answer to each other, any more than the columns. 
There is a total want of coherence of parts. This is not only 
an impediment to understanding the edifices, but it causes inces- 
sant vcixation to the eye, wliieli is baulked of a view tlirougli 
gateways, and oflended by twists and false measurements. This 
peculiarity once allowed for, I do not think the group of temples 
difficult to understand. 

The first requisite to a fit survey of the Holy Island and its 
remains is a knowledge of why the place is so holy. And in order 
to understand why the ])lace is so holy, it is necessary to be 
informed of the history and offices of Osiris. — 1 wish 1 might hope 
tliat any of my read(;rs, — any wlio have not travelled in Egypt, — 
could be at all impressed with the s(n*iousiiess of this subject. To 
my mind, no subject is so solemn as that of the faith of any race of 
men, — their sustaining and actuating faitli, — be its objects what 
they may. And tlic objects of a sustaining and actuating faitli 
must always be solemn and noble. Whatever their names may be, 
they have; in them a maj(?sty and endearment whicli place completely 
in the wroiig <all wlio ignorantly abhor or d(‘spisc them. How 
ignorant and how guilty we ourselves may have bc^cn in our care- 
less contempt of the idolatries of the world, wc may come to 
perceive, when wc have learned to do as wc would be done by in 
separating tlio ideas of any faith from its outward celebrations, — its 
philosophy from its corruptions; — and when we become wise 
enough to diseern the close relations which wc have now reason to 
believe exist among all the eUcctual faiths wliich have ever operated 
widely upon mankind. How serious a research that is which 
wmdd discover the attributes and functions of aiicicr deities, one 
may partly feel in contrasting the glibness with which the hallowed 
name of Osiris slips off the modern tongue with the reserve of old 
Herodotus, who, like other serious-minded men of his time, could 
not bring liimsclf to name Osiris at all. I am aware of something 
of the same contrast in myself. Before I went to Eg^'pt, I talked 
of the deities of that old nation as scliool chihlreii talk of Neptune 
and A poll®; as once fanciful personages who have become mere 
poetical images. It is very dilferent now. As I read old lleroilotus 
on the spot, the awe which made hii»' dumb where I most wished 
him to speak, thrilh'd through me. There the calm benign gods 
were no poetical images, but embodied aspirations of the loftiest 
powers of man. There, the altars were no mere blocks of disen- 
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cliantcd stone, but the still inviolable depositories of the reverence, 
gratitude, and hope of whole races of thoughtful human beings, 
who here acknowledged One unutterable Eternal Ecing, through 
whose Attributes they lived, and moved, and had their being. — 
We arc apt, at home, to suppose that language to us sacred from 
religious associations is cither exclusively ours, or could not have 
meant the same to people living before our form of faith arose. 
Ilut what should we say to such a supposition on the part of a 
more jidvanced race succeeding ourselves? Ought not they to 
admit the sacredness to us of our sacred languagti ? And are we 
not bound to admit the sacredness to the old Egyptians of the 
devotional language which we find inscribed in the Holy Chambers 
of their temph's, and w'hich is ddivered to ns from out of the 
records of their faith ? — This is not claiming parity of value for their 
objects of foith and ours. It has nothing to do with the compara- 
tive elevation, purity and promise of any two faiths. It is merely 
a claim that the old Egyptians should be regarded as having a 
faith j a faith to wdiich they might refer the loftiest ideas of a high 
order of intellect, and in which they might rc'posci the aflcctions of their 
common human heart. — Without a clear admission of this much, in 
that spirit of brotherhood which should unite us with the distant 
in time as truly as with the distant in space, there is no use in 
in(juiring into the history and oflices of Osiris, or of any other object 
of w’orship. 

Hitbjnmt districts of the groat valley assigned their higher 
honours to dilfcrent gods : l)ut Osiris, Isis, ami their son Homs 
were generally hold in the deepest revi‘rcnc(\ I b('li(;vc that, cxc(‘pt 
the Supreme, Osiris was the only deity who was never named. 
When Herodotus has described the scourgiiigs and lainentiiigs 
which follow the sacrifices at the h^ast of Isis, he adds* that it is 
not permitted to him to tell in whose honour they scourge them- 
selves and lament. And again, in describing the images of the 
(lend, prepared for the guidance of the einbalining process, Hero- 
dotus saysf that the ])est represents, as he is told, Him whose 
name he has aji objection to utter. And thus be always speaks of 
Osiris, by reverent allusion, and never by name. — Tin; reason of 
this pecnlirii* sacredness of Osiris, above all gods but the Sn])rcine, 
was his office of Judge of the living and the dead. Tliat w]ii(^h 
made him so universally and eminently adored was his being the 
representation, or rath'-r t' e incarnation, of the (Joodness of the 
Supreme. The plurality of deities in Egypt arose from the pra(?fice, 
for popular use, of d(*ifying the attributes of the Su])remc Cod. 
^'.^e have thus sceii his creative Spirit or AVill embodied in one 
god ; and the creative art, — or Artisan Intellect, — in another : and 
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we shall meet with mcA'C. Ilis primary attribute, his Goodness, 
was embodied in Osiris,* who left -his place in the presence of the 
Supreme, took a liuinau form (though not becoming a human 
being), f went Jibout the world, doing good to men, sank into 
dentil in a conflict with the Power of Mvil;J rose up to spread 
blessings over the land of Egypt and the world, and was appointed 
Judge of the ])ead,§ and Lord of the heavenly region, while pre- 
sent with his true worshippers on earth, to do them good. Such 
were the history and functions of Osiris, as devoutly recorded by 
the Egyptians of several thousand years ago. And here, in Philm, 
was his sepulchre, where the faithful came in pilgrimage, from the 
mighty Pharaoh to the despised goat-herd, for a long course of 
centuries. — lie was especially adored for other reasons than his 
benefactions: as being the oidy manifestation on earth of the 
Supreme God. This made him superior to the Eight great gods, 
after whom he ranked on other accounts. jj How the manifestation 
Avas made in a human form without an ado|)tion of human nature, 
was one of the chief l^gyp.tian mysteries ;•[ the ideas of which will 
now, 1 fear, never b(! offered to onr apprehension. — Upon liis death, 
lie passed into the region of the dead, — (liorno tlien*, as the sculp- 
tures represent, by the four genii of 1 lades) — and then, having 
passed through if s stages, was raised to tlu^ function of Judge.** 

Among the allusive names of Osiris were those of “ Opener of 
good,”i'f “ Mani fester of grace,” and “ Revealer of truth:” and 
the (leseription of him was, in the iuicient wends, “full of grace 
and truth.” He obtained the victory after his death over the 
Evil Prineiplc wdiich had destroyed him:§§ ami it w^fts in his 
name, which they then assumed, that the virtuous, after judgment, 
entered into the state of blessedness wliieli they shared wntli him.ll jj 
The departed, men and w-omen alike, were called Osiris : tliis 
spiritual name betokening that they were now in that state wdiere 
sex wnis abolished, wJicix; no marriage existed, but human binngs 
had become pure as the heaven-born inhabitants. 

\Vheii it is said that (Jsiris was the only manifestation of the 
Supreme upon earth, it must be understood that this means the 
only manifestation by a native lu^avenly resident. For all animated 
beings were supposed to be emanations from the Centre of Jufe.^f^ 
Ihe great Emanation doctrine wdiicli has spread so far over the 
world was certainly a chief point pf fiiitli in Egypt at a very early 
dale ; and is believed that Pythagoras, recognising it in all their 

* AVilkiiiscm’s Ancient Ejrvptians, iv. 189. + Ihul., iv. 317. 
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** Plutureh dc Tsidr*, s. 35, cited bv Wilkinson. Ancient Egyptians, iv. 3*20. 
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observances which were expositions of doctrine, adopted it from 
them, and thence sent it on throtigh distant countries and future 
ages. Plutarch ascribes to the belief of tliis doctrine the peculiar 
observances with regard to animals in J^^gypt. The passage is too 
well known to need citing here : but it is valuable, not only as testi- 
fying to this great fact of the Egyptian mind, but as showing that 
persons comparatively ancient were wiser than too many of ourselves 
in seeing in their practice of what \ve call Brute worship something 
deeper and more serious than we have been taught to look for. 
Plutarch cites Herodotus as saying tliat whatever beings have been 
endowed with life and any measure of reason are to be regarded as 
cilbixes, or portions of the supreme wisdom which governs the 
universe : so that the Deity is not less strikingly represented in 
these than in images of any kind made by the hand of man. — ^Por- 
phyry declares “ the Egyptians perceived that the Divinity entered 
not the human body only, and that the Soul dwelt not, while on 
Ccarth, in man alone, but ])asscd in a measure through all animals.” 
— Thus Osiris was not i\m only manifestation of the universal 
Soul ; and so far shared tlie lot of the humblest worm bred in the 
mud of the Kile; but he was the only member of the heavenly 
society, tlic only one of the sons of tlui Supreme, wlio came upon 
earth to make him known : and he thus took rank above them all. 

It is impossible not to perceive that Osiris was to the old 
.Egyj)tians what the IMcssiah is to be to the Jews ; and what 
Another has been to tin* Christians. The nature, character and 
offices of Osiris, and the sacred language concerning him arc so 
coincident with those most interesting to Christians as to compel a 
very careful attention on the part of imjuinTS into Kgyptian anti(|ni- 
tics. A'arious solutions of tlic extraordinary fact have been offered. 
Some who hold to the literal historical truth of the hook of Genesis 
suggest, as tlieir conjecture, tliat Koah may have foreknown every 
thing relating to the coming of Christ, even to the language which 
sliould be used concerning him by sacred writers; and that his 
descendants may have; communicated all this to the aiicimit Egyp- 
tians, who made a god out of the ])rophccy and its adjuncts.* 
Others have endeavoured to make out such jicrsonal intercourse 
between l\thagoras and some of the Hebrew' prophets on the one 
hand, and the Egyptian priests on the otluT, as might account for 
the jiarallelism in (piestion.t Others w'onld have us understand it 
by concluding tliat the latest Egyptian pri(;sts were disciples of 
Plato, and put tlicir Platonising interpretations on tlie cha- 
racter of Osiris, as the Platonising Christians did on that of Christ. 
Others again, who s c that Ideas arc tlic highest subject of human 

* Wilkinsou’s Ancient Egy]>ti!inp, iv. 188. 
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cogjiiisancc, the history Ideas the only true history, and a common 
holding of Ideas the only real relation of hliman beings to each 
otlicr, believe that this gr(^at constellation of Ideas is one and the 
same to all these different peoples ; was saered to thepi all in turn, 
and became more noble and more glorious to men’s minds as their 
minds became strengthened by the nourislimeiit and exercise of 
ages. — It is a fact which ought to be attended to while considering 
the various solutions ollered, that the character and ollices of Osiris 
were certainly the same in the centuries which preceded the birth 
of Abraham, — in the v(;ry earliest times known to us, — as after the 
dcatlis of Pythagoras and Plato. This is proved by the sculptures 
ill the oldest monuments. VVe see in the tombs contemporary with 
the Pyramids that Osiris was to men then living the same Bene- 
factor and linal Judge that he was to the subjects of the Ptolemies.’* 
As Osiris was the manifestation of the Goodness of the Supreme 
Being, lie was naturally identified with the most obvious benefits for 
which the old Egyptians desired to be thankful : and to them the 
greati‘st of bimelits was the Nile. Hence arose one of their most 
beautiful traditionary fictions ; that his body was deposited in the 
Cataract, whence he arose once a year, to spread blessings over the 
earth. 1 fence Ik; was called also the author of agriculture, as the 
inundation may be well considcr(‘d. lienee he is made to say, in 
one of the most ancient inscriptions, tliat he is the El(l(;st son of 
Tiim;, and cousin to tin; Day; and that tluTC is no jdace where he 
lias not been, distributing his benefits to all mankind. f 

It appears that the antagonism of Good and Evil was not very 
early recognised in Vbgypt. At first, J'ypho was culled the brother 
of ( )siris ; and good and evil wu;re supposed to be nearly related, 
and both claiming homage, as necessary and therefore worthy of 
aecc[)tance. When the god of lOvil came to be hated, his sacrifices 
began to be disconlinued, and w-e even find his images carefully 
obliterated. He then became the mur(h;rer of Osiris, and was in 
h‘ague with Anto;, of whom we have before seen something, and who 
represented the sand of the Desert. This was an o' ' feud, — this 
that w'e witness in our day, betw^'cn the Nile ami the Desert! 
Osiris declares himself, in the old iiiseription, “cousin to the Day 
and Typho was the god of the Eclipse. Thus, as the old Egyptian 
philosophy declined, and the corruption cri'pt in which is the iuva; 
riable coiiscipienee of polytheism, the brotherhood of the two 
Attributes gre\v into aiitagonisin, and Typho became the hated 
and ugly ifiouster that wc see him in tin; seuljitures, — the Satan of 
the Nile valley, with the ravaging hippopotamus for his symbol. 

It was ill his ofliccof Judge of the d<*ad that Osiris w as presented 
to the minds of Egyptian guests at flu'ir banquets, in the mode of 

* Wilkinson’s Ancient E-fvplians, iv. 323. + IfjiJ- 
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a mummy, wliich was earned round, as IJerodotus says,* after the 
feast, to remind every one of his mortality. His name might not 
be uttered ; but his idea ^vas to be ever present. The Greeks gave 
their own turn to this observanee, as Aiiaercon shows us, and used 
this menKudo mori as an ineeiitive to the more eagen* pursuit of 
transient pleasure. The Egyptians were more serious-minded, and 
at the sai]ie time more cheerful in their views of deatli. Their 
view seems to have been that which Thales is wondered tat for 
having professed, and which he probably adopted while in Egypt, 
that there is nothing to clioose between Life and Death. The 
accounts of the saying uttered during the ceremony vary, — as 
perhaps the exhortations themselves varied in course of time. 
According to Herodotus, it was “Look at this man : you wdll be 
like him when you are dead. Drink now, and enjoy yourselves.*’ 
riutareh gives it more gravely. The guest was told that men 
ought “ to love one another, and avoid those evils Avhieh tend to 
make them consider lift; too long, when in reality it is too short.*’ 
AVhatcver w^as said, Osiris was ottered to the cy(‘, with his insignia 
of judgment, the crosier and llagellurn, in his hands. 

Osiris was said to liavc forty-nine titles ; Isis ten thonsand.f 
IVe see Ikt now^ in her temple at I’hihe, as the mourning w'idow of 
Osiris, and the mother of Horns. She was the dauglitd’ of Std), or 
1 mie ; and therefore the sister of Osiris : and it is said that the 
practice, not uncommon among the priests, and far too common 
among the Dtolemics, of marrying their sisters, arose from the 
example of this pair; — from its b(*ing supposed that such marriages 
must be fortunate. We sometimes sec Isis as the Land of h'gypt, 
wlum Osiris is rising from the river. She is the Protectress of 
Osiris, covering his corpse with her wdngs. This is a beautiful 
representation of her, and one which I was never tired of meeting. 
Sometimes she is nursing Horns. But her most important otliee is 
that of eolleague, of Osiris in Uw judgment of tlie dead. Erom her, 
in this olliee, the Greeks directly derived their lleeatc^; her oHhh; 
being not only the same, but Ikt name standing inscribed at this 
(lay “ Tsis, the potent Hf^kte.** J As the bringcT to judgment, she 
is sometimes ealhid the Giver of Deatli, and crowned with the asp. 
Herodotus says that the Egyptians regarded Isis ns the greatest of 
all the divinities § It might be so in his age: and her f(‘stivals, as 
witnessed hy him, were no doubt very majestic : but there is no 
reason to believe that in an older time she was so much Iionourcd 
as the deities who repre? nt^ul a higher Ideal. — The heifer was held 
sacied to Isis ; and no heifer was ever permitted to be slaughtered 
in Egypt.;! The yoimg Horus, her infant, was adopted by the 
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Greeks, and called ITariipcrates, and made the god of silence by his 
finger being on his lips. The Egyptian “ Hdr,*’ hoAvever, seems to 
signify childhood, in the sensp of entrance or re-entrance upon life ; 
of production or reproduction.* In Hades, he appears seated on 
a lotus, before the throne of Osiris, and in front of the candidate 
for judgment, lie is the child, or new life, of the region beyond 
tlie torn!). The lotus, on which the child is seated, is reproductive 
in a singular manner, as Payne Kniglit tells us,f — by new llowcrs 
springing .from seeds which could not escape from their sheaths. 
Isis is perpetually seen bolding the stem of the lotus : and the lotus 
pillar, common everywhere in Egypt, abounds especially at Phihe. 
It is a remarkable fact, told ns by Payne Knight, that Isis, with 
Horns on her lap, is found on a Lapland drum, and also in ancient 
Miiseovite worship: and with a golden heifer for a symbol of worship, 
or idol. J The Lapland goddess Isa or Disa is symbolised also by a 
pyramid, with the Egyptian emblem of Life (the most sacred of 
Egyptian symbols) on the apex.f How the ancient faiths and their 
symbols became spread over the world, from Ihedanges to Yucatan, 
is a (piesiioii too deep and wide for us to enter on lierc : but if any 
portion had a bettiir ehaiice than aiiotlier of dilFusion by the inter- 
courses of m<m, it w’as such as related to Osiris, Isis jmd Horus; 
not only by their congeniality with universal ideas, but by means 
of the concourse of strangers who for many centuries came in 
pilgrim^g(^ to lhes(; holy islands of lliggeh and Philm ; at one time 
the most enliglitcncd spots in the known world. 

The most interesting part to me of this beautiful group of 
temples was a chamber n’ached from the roof, always retired and 
somewhat dillieidt of access, wdiicli represents the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. This chamber is nearly over the western 
adytum, forming an upper story of the Holy Place. Here is 
sculptured the mourning of Osiris, and his embalming, funereal 
transit, rcct?ption by the spirits of Hades, and final investiture as 
Judge of the Dead. — The next most interesting portion is the birth 
of Horns, — to w hich subject tlic western temple is d oted. The 
C’hristians have made sad havoc here, with their mud-plastering ; 
but significant portions may be; made out ; and at the end suHicieiit 
clearance has been etfected to bring out the beautiful group of Isis 
with Horus on her knees, receiving homagt^ on all hands, the 
guardian hawk ov erhead being surrounded with a glory of radiating 
water-plants. 

What a*symhol is this defiicement itself of that action of the 
infirm human mind wliich is for ever obliterating, a., far as it can, 

* Wilkinson’s Ancient F.g)p»ianr, iv. 407. 
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all ideas but its own ! How faithless, in &ct, as well as ignorant, 
is that zeal wliich would extinguish as dangerous all conceptions 
but those which suit its ow n transient needs, and which considers 
as false and doomed to destruction nil ideas and all expressions of 
them which are not at the moment present to themselves ! And 
liow great is the symbolical encouragement here in the durability of 
the old re]ircsentations, and the ineffectual character of the defaeo 
ment ! These Christicans llattcred themselves that they had buried 
away for over those old gods of Egypt, and driven out the whole 
tiine-houourcd group, to make way for their saints. They thought 
the thing was done when they had put a yellow halo over the 
lotus-glory ; and the dove over the hawk ; and St. Peter with his 
keys of heaven over Philiah with his key of life ; and angels with 
their palm-branches over the Assessors of the di^ad with their 
feather-symbols of Integrity: as the Puritans of modern times 
supposecl they had destroyed superstition by burning altar-pieces 
and stripping cathedrals. Put such extinction, being no man’s 
business, is in no man’s power. The mud plaster can be cleared 
away; and the old gods re-appear, serene and beautiful, and almost 
as venerable as ever to those who can discern their ideal through 
their forms : and it may be that their worship is as lively as ever 
in tluj hearts of those who regard them (as their best worshippers 
always did n'gard them) as inij)erishable ideas presented in forms 
congenial to tluiir times. The Christian saints, with their halos, 
keys, palms, and books share .the same privil(‘gc. No narrow 
puritan zeal can abolish them. In as far as they embody spiritual 
truth, they must share tin; immortality of truth: — exactly so far, 
and no further. Mt'antiine, wc who have stood before tin.* plastcTed 
walls of Philie, and the ruins of (’atholie chiirehes, cannot escape 
the admonition they convey ; — to accept tin; truth which comes to 
us without daring to iuterf(;re with what conics (as ///ey believe) to 
otliers: to enjoy our brightening dawn, witliout trying to put out 
the moon and stars; which would not have existed, if they had not 
be(;n wanted by some beings beyond our jurisdiction, and in some 
place beyond our ken. 

Tlie order of the edifices at Phihu may be shortly given, and I 
hope clearly. 

Pegiimiiig from the southern shore, where there was once a 
flight of from the water, and a quay, wc find first, on the lel't 
(west) hand, a sandstone pillar, whose fellow was brought to 
England by Mr. Paul 3. This latter is remarkable as bearing 
iiisciibcd the petition of tin; priests of Philu; to Ptolemy Physcon, 
(^treating him to h ssen the concourse of people of rank and 
strangers, who lived on the hospitality of the pri(;sts while there. 
The answer of the king, including an order to tJie government of 
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tbe Thebaid not to permit the priests to l)e thus encroached upon, 
was painted on the same pedestal. From the remaining? pillar a 
colonnade extends, continuous on the west side, to the great 
propyla. The thirty pillars of this western corridor are all unlike 
each other in the sjn’outing of their capitals, while the outline is 
symmetrical enough to avoid offence to the eye. All the vegetation 
rejuesented is indigenous; the diftcrent kinds of palms, water- 
plants, acacia, &c. affording a sufticient variety. Some of the 
shafts bear hieroglyphic inscriptions, and some are plain. The; 
intcrcoluiniiar screens, jind the walls behind the pillars, arc covered 
with sculptures. As I have mentioned .before, this colonnade is so 
curved as to prevent the landing place and the portal of the 
propyla being seen from each other a great blemish, in modern 
eyes. The eastern colonnade is uiifinislied, and the part next the 
river is in ruins ; amidst which ruins stands tlic little temple of 
Esculapins; — of course, a modern affair. Its Greek dedication 
bears the name of the liflh Vtoleiny. Of the sixteen pillars 
standing of the eastern colonnade, few have finished capitals; and 
their shafts, and the wall l)ehind, are plain. — The avenue between 
the two rows of columns is cruelly spoiled with the ruins of a mud 
village ; among which lie two headless sphinxes. 

We now com(‘ to the great ])ropyloii, whose massive pyramidal 
towers are the first object seen in coming up the river. These 
towers are built upon and beside the ancient gateway of tlui time 
of the Pharaohs, Chainpolliou found the name of Xcetauebo on 
this ]iortnl, and on a small cliapel, dedicati'd to Atlior, in the 
avenue. These an.* the only ancient remains, the rest of the great 
old temple having been overthrown by the Persians, who were 
scandalised at tin; idea of worship being carried on any where but in 
the open air. 'I hc Ptolemies rebuilt the temple, preserving the 
Egyptian style mueh more carefully than in most of their edifices. 
This old gat(*way looks very venerable, with its antique winged 
globe on the coniiee. A smaller entrance through the great 
jiropylou, — a ])ortal on the left (west) hand of the ncient one, 
leads to the temple 1 mentioned as appropriated to the welcome of 
llonis. This temph^ is built scparalcly, surrounded by pillars 
bearing the head of Isis for their capitals ; and merely joined on to 
th(* propyla at ('acli extremity by a gateway. 

This tciinple forming tlio west(;rri side of the area within the 
great ])ropvlou, a row of chambers forms the eastern side. These 
chambers i^rc small, lew of them seuljitured, and their wall, looking 
upon tin; area, rough and iiiitiuished. The ton <*olunius of its 
corridor answer to tin*, seven of the opposite temple of Horns : — 
such is the want of symmetry here ! 

Passing through this area, and the gate of the inner and smaller 
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propylon, we enter the court of the ten celebrated colossal columns. 
These columns arc in pairs as to their desi'^u, but not in their posi- 
tion ! They support the roof which covers lialf the court : the 
otluir half of which is open to the sky. The ceiling is still brightly 
coloured, as arc the ten columns. They arc completely covered 
with sculptures, which shine in a variety of blues and reds, and the 
pale gn'cii which is so beautiful everywhere. The walls here, and 
in all the succeeding chambers, are completely covered wdth rich 
j)aintcd sculptures, whose compartments are divided by borders 
which are not merely decorative, but emblematic also. To the 
uninitiated eye, these decorations arc w^hat we commonly call (Ircek 
borders, — with no more meaning than, so many stri})s of colour. 
Ihit to their beauty they add meanings such as W'C never think of 
embodying in decoration, wdiile we have the printing-press and 
engraving to communicate our ideas by. Here every morsel of 
decoration is a message or admonition. While by tlu^ junnciplc of 
repetition, (the value of which the I'gyptians understood so well) 
the best dei.'orative effect is produced, every clemeut employed 
speaks its own meaning to the mind ; — or did to the minds of 
ancient visitors. Here we have the hilus, — allernate bud and leaf 
stem, — (from which our common iron palisading is copied) — and 
there the drooping cup : — here the ibis ; and there the wild-duek 
and rcc'ds : — here the symbols of purity and stability in alternation; 
and there, those of life and power. These borders run everywhere, 
and fill up all spaces not recpiirod for more special appeals to the 
\vorshipping mind. 

To this court succeeds a corridor which leads round the corner of 
the next chamber, to an entrance to some vaults. The entrance is 
a mere pit ; and the gentlemen could not get far in the subter- 
ranean chambers, for want of light. Beyond the corridor lie two 
chambers, for once, w ith doors answering to each oUkt. Instead 
of one Holy Tlace, there are two : an unusual eircumstance, bu-t not a 
singular one. We found the same, and also two portals, at Kean 
Umboo, where the temple is dcalieated to tw o (Katies. The westca-ii 
ridytum here is very dark, and smalhT than the oth(‘r ; and its walls 
are so jdastered over with mud Jis hardly to leave; any indications 
of the devi(;es. The easte rn adytum was in much tlic samel condi- 
tion : but some haiipy cleaning has laid open a beautiful group, of 
Osiris, and Isis nursing Homs, wuth an attendant behind. The 
faces of mother and child arc fresh and pleasing. 

This acoonni will gi\ some idea of the arrangement of the great 
temple of Jsis at Phihe. I have said nothing of several lateral 
ehamhers, and crcctims on tlie roof, which have no immediate con- 
nexion wdth the general ])lan. 1 went wherever it was possible to 
go, — on the; roof, and to the top of both propy la : so that the con- 
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fusion I had Mt so painfully before disappeared under the study 
from the heights of the ediliee. 

As for the external buildings, — there is a little *temple on the 
western bank filled with the pictured feats and honours of the god 
Nilus, who is there for ever at his favourite work of binding up Ins 
water plants. — On the eastern side, there was once a fine portal of 
approach which is now filled up nearly to the capitals of its columns, 
and built up between those capitals, and thus made into a wretched 
Arab liovel. As it was empty, and had sculptures, and the capitals 
were beautiful, 1 went in, and was presently surprised by darkness. 
A man, woman and boy had blocked up the entrance by sitting 
down outside on the mud h(;ap which nearly occupied the space. 
Tliey demanded baksheesh in a very dillerent tone from that which 
they would have employed if our (Iragoman or the gentlemen liad 
hecn ill view. The woman slipped in, and laid hold of me, trying 
to wrench my gold pencil-case out of iny hand, while the man and 
boy spread themselv(?s so as still to cover the entrance. 1 knew, 
however, at what peril any body in Kgypt rolj? a stranger, and that 
I was p(‘rf(?etly safe. I gave these people nothing, and got away 
safe by insisting on a passage over the mud heap. As I emerged, 
llio trio ran away, and i saw no more of them. 

1 found my party prc'paring to lunch on the terrace of the 
toinph'. called riiaraoh’s lied. I'his tcinjile was built with a view 
to its aspect from the river; and truly, tlie Ptolemies arul Cii'snrs 
have given a fine object to voyagers wlio ga/.e ip at Phihe. AVe 
who liv(; ill an English climati) can hardly njcoiicile our unaecus- 
tomcil taste to a hypiethral building aiiywheri', ; tin*, only building of 
that kind that we have at home being the village Pound ; and walls 
without roof not answauang to our idea of an edifice at all. Put I 
felt here, and at night, how strong is the temptation to abstain 
from roofing pubbe buildings, when, aliovc the canopy of th*. clear 
air, there are the circling stars to light tlumi. AVheri I saw this 
temple roofed with Orion and Aldcbaran* I could ask for nothing 
better. 

I went three times round the whole outside of the temples, so as 
to obtain some pcTuianeiit impression of the immense array of gods, 
otlercrs, cartouches and legends. — I sa^v lu re, for the first time, a 
fi’ont face among the sculptures ; — a proof of their not being ancient. 
It was the middle face in more than one group of captives, whom 
the eoiupierpr was bolding by the hair, jireparaiory to cutting oil’ 
their heads. 

Oil a plain space of wall is inscribed the Latitude and Longitude 
of Phihe, as ascertained by the French ( ommissioners whose names 
svre appended. The same stwvice is mucli wanted higher up the 
river. — There arc inscriptions in ditl’ercnt parts of the temple 
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recording the visits of the expedition sent here by Gregory XYI., 
and of the French republican army under Pessaix in 171)5). 

At last, it was time to go ; — absolutely necessary to go ; for the 
boat was waiting wliich was to tak(i us to Mahatta. We returned 
again and again to verify points on wliich we were not, on first 
comparing notes, fully agreed : but this lingering must come to an 
end. We could yet see Phihe for some time : and how different it 
looked now when we understood every angle and every recess ! At 
last we rounded the point whicli intervenes between Phihe and 
IMahatta; and wc saw the IToly Island no more. "By Him who 
sleeps ill Philm,” I vowed never to part with its image from my 
interior picture-gallery. 

At Mahatta we found asses awaiting us, in the care of two of our 
crew who had remained with the dahabich. Of these, the ]hiek 
Avas one ; and his glee at seeing us again Avas uncontrollable. He 
shook hands Avith us all at great length ; and ke])t up a most 
A'igorous pantomime all the Avay to AsAvan. He Iiad dressed him- 
self as splendidly as Avas in his power. Where his blue shirt had 
been cut to strips by repeated Hoggings, he had inserted a largo 
s<[uarc Avhitc patch. He Avore prodigious yellow slippiTs, and a 
clean Avhite turban: and he had (lyed his nails Avith henneh. 

Wc enjoyed our ride through the Desist to Aswan, and our r(‘- 
cntrancc there upon the comforts of our spacious dahabich. Wo 
had visitors to recei\T, and visits to make, (his evening; and on the 
middle of the next day (January llth) Ave set oil* down the river, — 
Avith our heads full of Thebes. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

Kd:M IJMBOO. — QlTAinMKS OF sn.SILEIi% — AOFOO. — ETLETIIYIA. 

OLD KOYFriAN LIFE. ISN'A.— ARMES'C. 

Four days and several temples lay, liowevcr, between us and 
Thebes. "l will hasten over these temples, observing only their 
distiiuxuishing chcaraeteristics ; for I am aware that there is all the 
diftereiicc in the world between painfully putting togetlicr in the 
imagination the details of a written (h*scription of such objects, and 
calling up without ellbrt that bright and solemn image of these 
marvellous old momimcnts which remains in the minds of those who 
have visited them. 

W i) arrived off K(hn Umboo at ten at night of th(5 day we left 
Aswiin : and early in the morning we w(u*o up at the teinpl(?s. 

I’he principal temple here Avas rebuilt by the ITolemies on the 
site of an ancient one bearing the date of the Vharaohs of an early 
part of the Third Period. The only piece of this great anticpiity 
remaining is a gat(nvay dedicated to Savfik, the Lord of Umboo. 
I'lie larger temple is dedicated to liirn and to Aroeris, the brother of 
Osiris : and there are two entrances, each with the winged globe on 
its cornice: and tliere were two adyta, side by side. They Jire 
buried and lost ; but the cornices ot their portals ..re just visible 
above the .sand. This son of Time, Aroeris, is the god ot Light; 
and his colleague Savak is a local deity of the Sun, bearing rule 
over this southern d gion, but hated by the former inhabitants of 
tlic next region to tlie north, who waged a savage war wdh his 
worshippers, on account of him ; — in much the same spirit ap- 
parently >tis the Catholics of our middle ages with the iMohainniedaus, 
or the Puritans of our later age wiili the (Jatliolies : that is, with 
the passion which seems peculiarly tf» belong to a laitli too intense 
for its coinpreheiisivcness. No wars arc so eriicl as wars ^for reli- 
gion : and this warfare appears to be the only one in Egypt in 
which the combatants are chai’gcd (\Ahether lalsely or not) with 
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having eaten their eiignics. The hawk aftd the crocodile arc the 
symbols of Aroeris and Savak : and they are found in companion- 
ship in every part of the sculptures of this temple. — The thick 
grove of columns here has a very imposing effect ; and the mass of 
ov(Tthrown blocks makes one doubt whether any force short of an 
earthquake could have been the destructive ag(;nt here. 

One curious architectural device of the Egyptians, which we 
found almost everywhere by looking for it, is here apparent at a 
glance, when one stands on the great circuit wall which incloses the 
wliole group of edifices ; — their plan of regularly diminishing llie 
size of the inner chambers, so ns to give, from the entrance, an 
appearance of a longer perspective than exists. They evidently 
liked an ascending ground, tin.* ascent of which was disguised as 
niiich as possible by the use of extrjuniely shallow steps. The roof 
was made to descend in a greater degree, the descent being con- 
cealed inside by the large cornices and deep architrave's tlic}' em- 
ployed. 'file sides were made to draw in; and thus the Holy 
Place was always small ; wliile to those who looked towards it from 
the outer cliambers, (and it was entered by the priests alone) it 
appeared, not small, but distant. I had obsi'rved tliis in some of 
the Nubian temples, when looking at tlu'in sideways from a dis- 
tance ; but here it was particularly evident ; the roof descending in 
deep steps from the portico to the pronaos ; from the uaos to the 
corridors ; ennd from the corridors to tlic adyta ; which last were 
level with the sand. 

^Vhen I was in the portico, looking up at the architraves, T saw 
into another ancient secret, which I should liave been sorry to have 
overlooked. Some of the paintings were lialf-finished ; and their 
ground was still covered witli the intcTsccting red lines by which 
the artists secured their proportions. Tlu'se guiding lines were 
meant to have been effaced as soon as the outlines were completed; 
yet here they are at the end of, at least, two thousand yc'ars ! No 
hand, however light, has touched tliem, through all the iiiterv(ming 
generations of men : — no rains have washed them out, during all 
the changing seasons that have passed over them : — no damp has 
moulded them .- no curiosity has meddled with them. It is as if 
the artist had lain down for his s’csta, with liis tools beside liis 
hand, and would be up presci. y to resume his work : yet that 
artist has been a mummy, lying somcwliere in tlie heart of the 
iieighhouring hills, ever since f he time wiieii our island was bristling 
with forests, and its inhabitants were dress(‘(l in skins, and dyed 
their bodies blue with woad, to look terrible in battle. . lii another 
part of iliis temple, the stone diced in small squares to receive the 
iiicroglvnhie figures. 

The oll'.er t(jmplc was built, oa an artificial platform, and must 
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have looked nobly from tfie river, as indeed ite remains still do by 
moonlight. T found among the strewn fragments one capital, and 
only one, bearing tlie head of Athor, — the last relic perhaps of a 
colonnade which here crowned the precipitous bank. My journal 
records that we were much impressed by these ruins, — the size of 
the ])arts, and the extraordinary character of tlieir wreck. The 
wading among blocks of sculptured stone, having the eye caught 
incessantly by some exquisite device or gay bit of ptainting, is a 
strange experience. So far from becoming tired of temple-haunting, 
we found the eagerness grow from day to day. 

In the afternoon, we plunged back into the times of the old 
Pharaohs, — into the early centuricis of the Third Period. We went 
ov(*r the quarries at Silsileli, and saw excavations which might 
almost make us think that the whole human race', had come here for 
building material, from the fonnfliiig of Jlabel to the arrival of the 
lazy Arabs. (In the cast side, I wandered long and far among lanes 
aiul areas in the rock, where the sides spring up like the walls of a 
mine, or retire in sharp cut gradation, to a mountainous height. 
All the variety I came upon in this silent wilderness of cut stone, 
was tlui tracks of a hyjena in the sand, and the marks in the rock 
of (he tools of three or four thousand years ago. Some of these 
marks were evidently for the purpose of trying tools. The marks 
rmiiain ; but we long in vain to know what the tools were like. 
Olliers seem to have been made in sport; perhaps in illustration of 
some story the w^orkmeu vvere telling aiul listening to, while eating 
tlieir lentil pottage. On the western bank we found much more ; 
— grottoes, pillars, tahlets, niches, statues, sculptures and paint- 
ings, — all of very ancient date. We have the eompiering Pharaoh — 
Horns, successor of Amuuoph 111., overriding the Ethiopians, 
leeeiving the captives, whose arms are tied in all manner of ways, — 
some wilh the elbows above their heads; — and holding ^ronps of 
the foe by the hair, threatening to cut otf their heads. \\ e see him 
borne in a shrine on meiPs shoulders, >vith tiles of soldiers in attciid- 
aiici*, and the lion pacing along beside the royal chariot. — In another 
place we have the most solcnm representation those old artists knew 
bow to ollcT; — the king receiving the symbol of Jafe from the 
Sujireine god. 

The historian revels among such memorials as these. The iuva- 
riablc practice hero of scuipturing the names and idles of the 
biiigs, and often of their chief ollieers ; and the ilescriptions of the 
people conquered; and the names of offerers as well as gods, makes 
research here a self-rewarding effort, very unlike the paiutiil and 
uncertain speculation which is all that can be attemirtcd among the 
^antiquities of more modern countries. lo the historian, such places 
ns these are a glorious field : but they are not less interesting to the 
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moralist or the poet. * What a proof it is oY the sanctity of the work 
of tcniphi-biiilding that the very quarries were consecrated to the 
gods ! Truly, they were a religions people, these old Egyptians : — 
receiving their children as from the gods; bringing their children 
to the temples in bands to make offerings ; invoking the Judge of 
the dead at their biinquets ; presenting their conquests as sacrifice 
to the heavenly powers ; and consecrating their work of temple- 
building by first making the very rocks holy which were to furnish 
the mnteri.'d. There is a gr(‘at congr(^gation of gods here, receiving 
offerings from several Pharaohs. Savak is the local deity : and lluj 
god Nilus holds a higher rank than usual : some think because the 
river here narrows l)etween the rooks, and runs with a strong 
current : and others because much of the stone cut here for distant 
works, wns committed to the charge of Nilus for transport. — The 
tablets bear some inscriptions of grctat historical value ; and parti- 
cularly a record of Asscml)lics held in various years of the reign of 
the Clreat ilainases. What these Assemblies wero^ in their object 
and details, perhaps some future deeipluTcr of Egyptian rcf'onls 
will tell us. At present we know only that they were lu?ld in the 
great halls of the temples, and w(*rc considered of the utmost 
iinportauc(^ ; so that the title of President of the Assemblies was one 
of the highest dignity, offered to the king alone on earth, and sup- 
posed to be eujoyed by the gods iu tli(*ir own regions.* 

\Vc set off after breakfast, on the morning of the lOth, to see tlie 
great Adfoo temple, walking about a mih*. through millet j)atchcs, 
stubble and dust. From our deck we had seen what looked like 
clouds of smoke^ rising from th^^ town, and partly obscuring the 
great propyla. When we n^aeiied the ediiice this ap])earanre was 
explaim-d in away wdiich pleas<*d us veay inueh. The p(‘opl(‘ were 
carrying olf the dust from the area of th(‘, tem])le, to qualify tlie 
rich mud of the shore : and donkeys were passing in and oat 
under the entranee gate. ]Mcn wa-re loading their asses within the 
area; and we found tlie place wonderfully improved siiuM^ our 
former visit. We eould still handle the capitals of the tallest 
eoinmns by walking on the sand between tln;m ; but the western 
colonnade and area wall were eh^ared almost to their bases. The 
external senlpturcs of the propylon indicate, however, that mneli 
rentains to be done; for ne captive groups, whose beads the victor 
is threatening, hardly show their noses abov(^ ground. The])rocess 
which was going forward of course covered us with dust ; but wc 
Tfjoieed in it, for the sake of the good done; if only the Arabs do 
not fill th(r court with something worse than even this dust; — with 
such mud hovels as arc stuck all over the roofs, and ruin the outline 
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of lliis niafyiiificent temple. — The dust was (ff the less conscqiunioc 
to some of us . that we were destined to be at all fcvxmts half- 
choked. The temple chambers can b(i reached only by goinpj down 
a hole like the entrance to a coal-cdlar, and crawling about, like 
crocodiles, on the sand within, there beinp; barely room, in some 
places, to s(juccze one’s prostrate body between the dust and the 
roof, with a huge capital of a pillar on cither hand. Tlie having to 
carry lights, under penalty of one’s own extinction in the noisome 
air and darkness if they go out, much complicates the ditlieully ; so 
that a proper visit to tlie interior of the Adtoo temple is really 
something of an adventure. 1 could not, under the cinmm stances, 
trace out the disposition of •the building: but five gciitlenicii, the 
dragoman and I, penetrated a considerable way; — as far indeed as it 
was possible to go ; traversing, it seemed to me, thive chambers, 
and ending in one which, from its oblong form, I should have 
supposed to be a corridor; but which, having apparently but one 
iloor, Jiiust, in that case, have been the adytum, 'flie scul]jtiires 
were clear and clean; but the place was too stilling, w’itli half-a- 
(loztm p(.‘ople and tallow candhrs in it, and no fresh air for many 
years, to admit of more than a rapid survey, 'fhc scuiptnrcs 
exhibited offerings to the gods ; the oUerors Ixaug Ptolemiec. The 
ti'inples at Adfoo w’cre both e.rceted by siieeessive monarchs of that 
race; and the intt^rest of this magnificent edifice is therefore rather 
owing to its being, from its durability, a model to us of the ])lan 
and stru(;ture of an Kgyptian temple, and to the richness of its 
ardiiteeture and sculpture, than to any ehann of antiquity. 

Its extent and massive character are best ])erceived from the 
top of the propylon. For the beauty of the view beyond,^ too, 
every traveller shoidd go there. The mass of temple buildings 
below is a tine centre for such a laudseape. About tl’Js centre is 
gathered the poor town, avIiosc fields s])read to the rivei*. Almost 
tlie w’liole wdde circuit within the blue mountains, or yellow linic- 
stone hills on the horizon, is one bright green level. The only 
interruptions are from the winding river, and some pools among the 
western fields; ]) 0 ()ls at present, but canal at the time of the 
suhsineiKie of the A' ile. 

As the mwriiing was shady and cool, w'c returned on foot to the 
boat, where wc shook oil’ our dust, and w'pde our journals, in 
preparation for new^ enterprises. The winds were now less cold 
and strong than within the tropics : but wu had frequent cloudy 
skies, — as to-day, for a short time. Towards evening, the sky 
cleared to the west; and the shore at El Kab, wdiere wx were 
niooring, was gorgeously lighted up by a parting gleam. — A 
strange-Iookiiig wall bnnptcd us ashore ; ami we found that this 
circuit-wall of the vanished city of Eilothyia, w'hose tombs we were 
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to sec to-morrow, was in fact a substantial fortification, containing 
a hollow way bctwccni two stout masses of crude brick. This wall 
enclosed an area large enough for an extensive city: and a level 
stretches behind, from the wall to the mountains, which might, in 
the days of the prosperous old tillage, when Egypt was the 
granary of the world, easily support the population of tlie district. 

The morning of the 17th was charming; most favourable for 
our ride to the tombs in the Desert. Our asses were of the 
smallest ; so small that the gentlemen could help them on by using 
a walking-stick as they rode. I never before saw such a variety in 
the size and strength of animals of the same race, in near neigh- 
bourhood. To-day it was like riding a dog, — and in two days 
more, at Thebes, we were mounted on donkeys almost as large and 
strong as mules. 

The arid ])lain that we rode over had drifts of stones whieh 
sccnuMl to show that veliemeiit torrents sometinu^s swec]) down 
here fi*om the hills. The recesses of the Desert are very striking, 
— so utterly still and dreary, with nothing but the blue shadows 
coming and going, from eeiiturv to century. 1 I(T 0 and there wij 
passed to-day shallow pools of salt water ; and there were crusts of 
natron on tlie soil. 

We visited a very small and very ancient temple, about three 
miles from the river; and two less antkpie, nearer the old town. 
.But temples must b(i imposing indeed to obtain much attention here, 
where we come upon some old tombs for the lirst time. In tlic 
temph's we liavo the worship and tlu' wars of the old Egyptians, 
In some of the tombs, we have their thoughts of death, jiulgnieiit 
and retribution ; l)ut in many we have tlu;ir daily life, their occu- 
pations, tlieir festivals and their mirth; and these arc interesting 
beyond dcjseriptioii. 

Tin; tombs at Eilethyia are grottoes in the rock ; vaulted, and 
ceilings elaborately painted. Some have a pit before the 
entrance ; some have pits within ; and others rommunicatc with 
holes or low-roofed caverns, where the de‘ad might be deposited. 
The date is known by the names of several kings bdng inscribed in 
the most easterly tomb ; those kings being of the beginning o*f the 
Third Period, iinincditately r 'ter the expulsion of the Sheplierils. 

moment of entcTing these tombs is that of a sudden with- 
drawing of the clouds which overhang those far distant ages. 
Hitherto, we have learned .something of their devotional conceptions 
aiu! hidings ; something of their philosophy ; and much of their 
arts cf war and of l)uildiiig : but thus far we have learned nothing 
of the every-ciisy life of common people, (‘xcept that the olferiiigs in 
^he temples prove what they had to cat, drink, wear and use. Now, 
however, on eut^/ing these and other tombs, the dimness that over- 
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liaiigs tlic Nile valley ckara away, and wc see the people at work 
ill the fields, and busy on the river, and merry in their houses. It 
is no (In^am, — no transient vision, — with clouds driving up to hide 
it from us again. It is steady before our eyes, and wc can take 
our time in studying it. AVe can note every article of dress ; every 
instrument of music; and the very dislies preparing for dinner. 
Ilow wonderful it is ! And what a fortunate thing for ns that it 
was the custom in Egypt for the owner of a tomb to paint it all 
over with pictures of his life, its possessions, its interests and its 
deeds! — Now let us see what this family are doing;— master, 
mistress, children and servants. 

Tliii: is a rich man. AVith us, he would be a very rich man : and 
his possessions are such as would make him wealthy in any part of 
the world. The first we sec of him is in the field wliei e his labourers 
are ploughing ami sowing : that is, his chariot is in the field ; so he 
is no (loiil)t overlooking his people. The iniimlatioii has of course 
subsided : and It appears tliat Ins laud does not lie very low. If it 
<li(l, he would hardly be setting his people to plough, but merely to 
sprinkle the seed on the slime; — to east his bread ujiou the waters, 
that he might find it again, after many days. This plough, how- 
ever, is a very simpl<; all'air; and not wanted to go very deep. A 
mere seratehing of the snrfaee is enough, in such a soil as this. If 
any stiff eh^ds turn up, th(‘v are broken with the hoe : but that does 
not seem to b() tlie e/ise here ; for tluj sower follows the ploughman 
pretty closidy. lI(*rodotus thought the Egyptians very enviable in 
liis day for the ease v;ith which tlieir husl)andry was managed. 
T}ua*e were no people in the world, he soys, who obtained their corn 
with less labour and pains. “They are not obligixl to make toil- 
some furrows with the jdough, to bn'ak the clods, and to give to 
their fields the cares which the rest of men bestow ; but when the 
river has of its own accord watered their laiuls, and t- waters have 
retired, tlieii every-one lets in liis hogs, ami afterwards sows his 
tield. AVheii the sowing is done, the oxen are driven upon the 
ground ; and after these animals have buried the grain by trampling 
it in, then! is only to await (juietly the time of harvest. There 
is nothing .;;iid here of the snbsenuent irrigation whieli is quite as 
toilsome a process as any plougliiiig iii(ireecc could (‘ver liavc been. 
AVhat a whste of seed this sowca* is making,- -unless that cataract of 
seed is a llourish of tlie artist’s ! He seem? to throw move from 
his hand than any hand can hold,— or even the basket from which 
he takes his supply. If it has been “ i good Nile ” this year, here 
will be corn for export, after ewery-Oi.e is well fed at home. — Ah! 
we shall soon see that : for lu're, in the second line of paintings, wc 
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are carried on to the harvest. The crQps seem certainly very 
vigorous. This tallest growth is millet, of course ; the next, barley; 
the shortest, wheat. They cut the wheat-cars off short with a 
sickle very like ours : but they pull up the millet by the roots. 
There is a woman uprooting it now. Probably they use the stalks 
for feiieiiig, thatching, or l)C(I(ling the'cattlc, as the country people 
do at this day. What is that man doing with the roots of the 
plucked millet ? Is he knocking off* the earth from them ? That 
is a neat sheaf that his comrade is tying ; and the man who is 
carrying another seems to find it large and lieavy, as indeed it looks. 
That instrument, with teeth like a comb, seems to work cleverly in 
stri]^l)ing oil* the grain from the stalk. — It is only the millet that is 
so treated; forbore, in the third line, is the threshnig-floor, with 
the oxen treading out the wheat. The driver is singing ; and hen; 
is actually his song, written up beside his picture ; — * 

“ Thiesh for youriselvcs, O oxoii ! Tliresli for yoiirselvps. 

Thresh for yourselves, O <»xen ! Thresh for yoiirselvea. 

^Measures for yourselves ! Meusures for your masters. 

iMcasures for yourselves ! Measures for your masters.” 

This is the song this driver was singing while Closes was a chihl. 
— The wheat is swept up, and delivtu'cd to tin' winnowers ; who 
arc making showers in the air with the falling wheat. And here it 
is carried to the place where the scribe is ready to see it measured 
and (h'posited in the granary. 

These scribes look like very stiff writers. Ilow formally they 
hold the tablet, supporting the left arm on the lx nt knee ! and how 
hard they seem to be bearing on the style, as if it were steel, and 
they were engraving ! Jlut this is only a bit of eiUTgy |)ut in by 
the artist ; for the style was only a n'ed pen; and it made its marks 
with coloured inks. — Put licre are sev(‘ral scribes, taking aci-oimt 
of many things besides the grain which is brought home.— -These 
begs that they are causing to be w(‘ig]u:d before them, arc money 
bags. This must be a very rich man. 11 (‘rc are gold rings too; — 
the ancient form of rurre'ucy. — And here is the live stock : cattle, 
asses, pigs, goats: what an array! — And the gcmileman was a 
sportsman too, I suppose ; or, at least, chose to have his tabhi well 
su|.*])lied ; for here; are , ame, and geese*, and fish. TVobably, the 
Nile left him plenty of fish witliin Jiis embankments, when the 
waiers retired : or he jiiight keep fish-ponds stoek(xl ; as it a[)p( ars 
sonu* pi'ople did. The old Egyptians must have Ix'en very fond of 
Towling, judgi:?g by tlie number and variety of nets, and the mnlti- 
Uule of fle.ttriiiig binU which we see among the domestic pictures. 

* Cl/'.muol T ‘.Uioa sill rK;;yi)tP, Illliiiml 12tU letters. 
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—Ah ! these people havg taken more fish and geese than they want 
at present ; and here Ave see them salting them. From what we 
saw ourselves just now, there must liave been a good deal of salt 
produced in the neighbourhood : and if not enough for (everybody, 
more was brought down tlic rivcT by the traders from Etiiiopia, 
where we know salt was brought from the cast for sale. 

Here is a Avine-press : — no wonder ! for wc arc coming presently 
to the picture of a baiupiet. Wc know that the kings and the 
priests Avere much restricted in the use of wine : but the sculptures 
and paintings shoAV that there Avas mucii Avinediibbing among gen- 
thmien and ladies gtaierally. Every landed proprietor scjcrris to luiA'e 
had his Avine-press ; as far as this kind of evidence goes : and the 
sick and tipsy guests at baiifpiets are really a scandal to those old 
limes. — By the way, those Avho had wine-presses must have had 
lauds extending backwjirds to the skirts of the hills; for vines aauII 
not grow in the rich Nile mud, nor bear being laid under Avater for 
months at a timt!. The great valley must have been skirted with 
riueyards in those old times. Besides all that they grew, W(; know 
that they imported Avine largely, as soon as they could get it. One 
way and another, — as medicine, or Avith their food, or at their ban- 
quets, they certainly disposed of a great deal. And here iiir a group 
of servants, treading the grapes A'cry energetically. 

What a s])h‘mlid atfair this boat is, witl» its band of rowers, and 
its pavilion, with door and two windows ; — ([uito a hoiistJ ! — and 
the gay sail, all clictjucred with bright colours I llow well these 
people wove aud dyeil in those days ! This sail is bulging, as if in 
a strong Aviud, which implies that it is stout as well as gay. What 
is this wheel, on tiie roof of the pavilion, and under the corner of 
the sail? For a long time 1 beli(!ved that tliis was a paio of the 
tackle ; and 1 made a drawing of it for future impiiry. From Sir 
(i. W ilkiiist)!! 1 learn* that I did not use my eyes well, or 1 might 
iiavo seen that this is the wheel of a chariot, avIucjIi i- j)laced there 
for conveyance. 1 might have diseoAen-d this by the horses, Avliose 
heads appear in my sketch, in trout of the pavilion. This other 
boat, rowing the contrary Avay, makes all clear, llirrc the sail aud 
mast are down; and the chariot on the roof is uniuistakcable ; 
bcsid(is that the horses stand on the deck.' The rudder is in shape 
an enormous paddle, swung on a pivot by a lit lie man standing at 
the stern. I low eager the pilot looks, making gestures iVoiii his 
jilace at the bow ! Tliese capacious and handsome boats, — vessels 
^1 a higher order than such as are represented among the chattels of 
ordinary landed ])roprietors, — make ue hope that ihis is indeed the 
tomb of the old Kgyptian admiral, Avhich Champollioii studied so 

* Willviiison’s Aiicifiit iii. 
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successfully at Eiletliyia. His tablet tell^, that he was “ Chef des 
uautomiiers ” in the Vcign of Thothmes I. ; that he served in the 
earlier tij)io of Amosis, and did battle to {j^reat purpose while he 
commanded on the water : and also that he was himself named 
Amosis.^' — If this bo indeed Amosis, he, returned from his e\ploits 
on the walin* to a life of ‘jrcat j)l(uity and some merriment on the 
sliore 

Some merriment : for here is a j^atid banquet. I'he provision 
is various : (juart(?rs of beef, cakes, fruits, wino-llasks, &c. And in 
the nreption room, how decorous is every thini^! — at least, bidbre 
dinner ! Here are the host and hostess, in a handsome chair, look- 
inp: towards their guests, who are ranged in front, the gentlemen in 
one flic ; the ladies in another. Kv(*rv lady is smelling at a large 
water-lily with all her might. To the host’s chair a monkey is tied. 
Perhaps Amosis brought it home after one of his voyages up to the 
south. There is a row of musicians, playing on the liarp and the 
double-pipe, and some clipping ; by way of a little amusement 
before dinner. 

But to all things there comes an end. Wo see here tln^ day (how 
far back in the depths of time!) when these merry fi'asts were all 
over, — the lilies dead, — tin; music? hushed, — tin* last of this man’s 
harvests stored, — the last trip enjoyed by boat or chariot. 'Die 
tish need no more fear him in their ])ools, nor the fowl among the 
reeds. Here he is lying under the hands of tin? einbabners ; and 
next we see him in mummy form ou tin? bier, in the, eonseerated 
l)oat which was to carry liim over the dark riviT, and land him at 
the gati's of the heavenly abode where the Spirits of the- d(‘ad, and 
the Judge Osiris were awaiting him, lo try his deeds, and pro- 
nounce his sentence for eternal good or ill. — Here are the. life jind 
death of a man who lived so long ago that at the first mention of 
him, wc think of him as one liaving no kindred with us. Ibit how 
like ours wen; his life and (h*alh! (.’ompare him with a ndired 
naval odicer made country gentleman in our clay, and in how imieh 
less do they dilfer than agr(?e ! 

.1 was sorry to sei; carved,— actually cut, — among the sculptures 
of the easternmost tomb at Kilcthyia, among the intrusions of nnmv 
who kn(‘w no better, such names as these of [rby and Mangles, 
Bel/oni, and Madden. J' vis. tors must leave their names, why not 
do it on the rough rock liy the entrance? (’an there ever come a 
day, liowever far off, wl.cn it will not be a sin for strangers to carve 
tlieii names all over the statuary iu Westminster Abbey? 

Ju the aftiTurjon, betwiam Kihdhyia and isna, we ])ass(’(l five 
boats with Eun)pcan tlags j — one of which was Russian, and the 
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rest En^^lisli. The Uiisstiin countess was an English woman, more- 
over. 1 could not but hope that these travellers would not pro- 
nounce decisively on the scenery of Egypt, as observed from their 
boats ; for they were too late in the season to sec much without the 
dfort of going often ashore. The river had sunk so much that we 
hardly recognised some districts, whose aspect appeared totally alt(Ted 
from what it was a few weeks before. We had missed the birds, 
while we were up in Xubia. We never saw again siudi myriads as 
filled the d(^])ths of the heavens when wo set out on our voyage : 
hilt now we began to note large flights of them, increasing daily as 
we drew near the plain of Thebes. 

I think [ had better say little of Isna, whose teniidc is so uni- 
versally praised that cviay one knows all about it. Those have 
heard of it who arc ignorant of almost every thing else about 
Egypt. If it were aueient, I eould not refrain from giving my 
impressions of it : but the only relic of the old edifice supposed to 
exist is a >inall red door-jamb, bearing dati; in the time of Thotlnnes I., 
mentioned by Chainpollioii. 'i’he portico bears the names of the 
Ciesars : and, howi'ver griuitly the world is obligi^d to them for 
erecting a very majestic and elegant temple, w'ear<* not aided by it 
in onr rcsearehes into tlio alfairs of the old Kgyptians. The Pasha, 
as is hnown, cleared out the portico to the very bas(‘s of the columns : 
and a noble hall it now is. Thi? amount of the aeeumiilatiou is 
shown by the height of the dust -hill w v, had to descmid, from the 
alley in front of the tenijile. Our Kais shut out the children who 
came swarming after us, as usual ; so that, for oiieo, we explorml a 
tv'inple at onr ease, in eooluess and freedom, and williout being 
asked for baksheesh. 

If 1 wen; to enlarge on any tiling in regard to this temple, it 
would he the aiiioniit of iiiseriptions. Ihit it is iiuleseribable, — • 
mireinemberablc, — incredible anywhere, but on the sp' . 1 have 

already said all that language can sav on this point : and 1 w'ill 
leave it. ' ' ^ 

Then; is a Zodiac hen*, as every one knows : not ancient. No 
Zodii le in Egypt is anciimt; hiit one or two oiUt Egyptian syiii- 
hols whieh it is interesting to notice: — the Irearaha'iis for ihe (’rab: 
the double-headed Siihinx for the Twins: a truly Egyptian com- 
pound of an '’animal for till* Sragoat : and a ^lau with the oriental 
water-skin, — the Goat or Kid-skin — on his shoulder, f?r Aquarius. 

1 saw lien* first the Serpents, linman-l’radini and human-li'gged, 
of tvliicli we soon met so much more ])rimi(ivc and satisfactory a 
n'|)resentatiou at Tlmhes. These Ser]ients and many other non- 
descripts abound in this temple ; so that it looks like an illustration 
ol much of the book of Hevelations. — Here, for the first time, I 
sjuv the glorious Egyptian sytiilx)! of the lieaveiis; — the Long 
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Arms of the goddess Pe encircling a whole compartment of the 
vast ceiling. 

This 1 Sth of J anuary was remarkable for bringing us again among 
the dwellings and resorts of a town population, after our retire- 
ment and (ireamings in the still southern regions. We visited the 
Pasha’s j)alace, (bringing away some sidendid jessamine from his 
gardiMi) and his cotton factory ; and his eliained prisoners in the 
guard-house. All wore chains, which glittered in the sun, — ^for 
they were new and bright : and of these, seven liad a collar round 
their necks, and their hands confined in a sort of stocks, — mu(?li 
more clumsy than any handcuffs. I'hesc sevc'ii wcu’c doomed to 
death ; — desperadoes who would be hanged or shot if the Pasha did 
not rev(!rse their S(!iitence — of which there si;enied to be no expec- 
tation. They were as lively as the busy passengers in the streets, and 
cried “baksheesh ” as. vigorously as any idler in the place. The 
otliiT prisoners were, we were told, thieves and desert(*rs. 

Our stay at Isna for so many hours was for the sake of the crew; 
that they might bake their bread. This was done Ixdbre (wening ; 
and we proceeded, in order to reach the temple at Arment (the 
Greek ITcrmonthis) by the morning. It was a glorious evening; 
and, after watching the young moon going down just after the. sun, 
then; were still some things to be seen ou the western bank. Wliat- 
ev(;r was on the ridge showed bhu*k against the orange sky ; — a 
pacing camel; a string of asses ; soim^ children at play, ami two or 
three m(!n at prayers. .\s tlujy faci;(l the east, (?very gt^sture of 
prostration was seen, and every tlow of their inaj(slic garments. — 
111 my chihlliood, 1 used to wonder why J^haraoh’s kino came out of 
the water : but now, and often besides, 1 saw how truly Egyptian 
this dream Was. The cattle often cross the Nile by swimming, — 
sometimes re.sting ou a shoal in tin; miildh; of the river. This 
evening, a noble bullalo kept us iii a sbite of iut(‘n;st for half an 
hour by his incessant efforts to land, and I’he dillieiilty lie had in 
doing so. Again and again, lie put o(f, swimming slowly about 
w'ith only his head abovi; water ; and lln;n he would struggh; in ih(‘ 
txiiacious mud, and seem to have obtained a footing, ibid slip back 
again, anil tiisappear in the shadow of the bank. Tlien lie would 
eonic out again into the, light ; the failing light, which was almost 
gone before lie was sal . \Ve saw the bust shim; of it on his sides 
as h(' paced slowly up to the ridge, evidently trciiil)ling ami ex- 
!i»uste(i. All tliiiig.- in Pgy]>t seem to cross their great highway 
with as little concern as wi; do ours. As we walk across a road, 
they pass tli rough the Nile. Wlmb; droves of cattle, ami some- 
times asses and sficep ; ami children, wlnmevcr the fancy takes 
Miem; and men, with a Imndle of millet-stalk.s under them, or with 
.i log to lean th- ir hr - isls against; — their clothes, or their burden 
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of produce, on their heada. We never witnessed any si^\ of fear 
of crocodiles, or heard of any disasters by them, as far as I 
remember. 

At iivc in the morning, we were at the nearest point to the 
Arinent temple ; and I walked the mile and half which lay between 
the shore and it with great i)leasurc, having grass to ti’cad on for 
the first time for several weeks, 'riicrc was an air of civilisation 
about the village which was rather unusual, — the fences being 
neatly built of millet-stalks, tall and thick, and the place supplied 
with water from a well-kept pond, fed by a channel from the river. 
Immediately beyond the village, wc entered the Desert, which -was 
all undulating with mounds of lirokeii •pottery and other rubbish. 
The quantity of broken pottery about these places remained a 
mystery to us to the last. In a hollow among these inoiiiids lie 
the ruins of the Christian (Imreh, which was itself built, it is 
thouglit, from the materials afforded by the larger temple of Ifer- 
inoiithi^. 'ITiese ruins consist of some portions of wall, very massive 
from the size of the blocks; mueli strewn stone, and a considerable 
immlKir »)f ])rostrate columns, of red granite. A little further on 
stand the remaining ])illars of Cleopatra’s temple ; eight altogether, 
ill the area and p(»rtieo. The remains are misiTably obstructed 
and (Iclbrmed by the mud partition and huts which have taken 
shelter mider the sculptured walls and painted roofs of the temple*, 
but one is less concerned about it here tliau in alm(»st any f)ther 
ease; for Die edifice is, as I said, of no older time than (’leopatra’s. 
The witeh-(jueen still interests us enough to make us run after 
every manorial of h(‘r. The many who know h«'r only through 
ShakspjTc Imnt for lier ])ortrait -figure at Thihe before tlicy look for 
Osiris and Isis: and they come here to sec the hundreil re])resenta- 
tions of hrr, sitting with' the little (^esariou on her knees, — (in 
honour of whose birth this temple was built,) — or p"seiiting the 
ehild to the gods. Nothing can be mon? distinct than the rt'aturcs 
of the (|ni('n, wlien seen in the full light, on the outer walls; and 
they are no doubt to be taken as a portrait, as the ediliee was her 
own work. Tlie face is v(>ry charming ; the h'aturcs small, and not 
id all after tin; Clr(‘ck type; and the exprission girlish and simple, 
;~like that of the ancient [sis and Ailior. \Ve obtain here an 
iinpressioir something like that wbicli >ve derive from the pictures 
of Mary (bieen of Scots : a couvietieu of the general resemblance, 
with no recognition of sncli extraordinary beauty as wc read of, but 
a sense that tln^ charm iniglit be all tha* wj are told when the soul 
was at Avork among those fcaturi's. 

'Ve see how the little C’msarioii is eommitled to the guardianship, 
^‘ven to the nursing, of the god of llm-inonthis, — the Amnu Ra of 
Ibebes, here presented under the form of tlu^ bull Bash, or Basis, 
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— ^wliicli lias cliaracicri sties distinguishing' it at once to the eye from 
the bull Apis. In one place we see the bull suckling, — that is, 
sustaining — the child : and over the ])rincipal gate, there is a 
sculpture of the bull bearing C;csariou between his horns; while a 
decorative margin is formed by four copies in small of the same 
group of Cleopatra with the child on her knees. ThiTe is a pro- 
fusion of ornament throughout the building; but it is of a low style 
of art ; about, howev(?r, to give place to a lower ; for this is, of 
course, the last work of the rtolcmies, wJio now gave place to the 
Eomans. 
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THKBKS. KUROPKAX TRAVKIXHRS AM) NATIVK ARABS. 

TIIK PAIR. THE RAMASEUM. EL-KERNEIl. 

At lns^ we were at Tlp^bcs, — in the afternoon of this Tuesday, the 
1 ‘Jth of .ranuary. Wo were very lia])|)y ; for there was no hurry. 
On cither hand lay the plain of Tlu.hes; and before us there was 
leisure to exploni it. AVe staid (‘ii»ht days ; giving live to the 
western bank, and three to the eastern. Wc made, we Miought, 
good use of onr tinn?, exploring daily as much as we could without 
plunging oiirselv(.‘s into too much fatigue and excitement. AVhat 
the exeitenient is can be known only to those who have sp<*nt sue- 
cessivt' days in j)enetrating the rtreesses of the palaces, and burying 
themselves in the tombs of the Pharaohs, who lived among the 
liundred gates of this metropolis of the world before the Hebrew 
infant ivas laid among the nests of the Nile water-fowl. I'erhaps 
some hint of what the interest of Thebes is may be derivvd from 
such poor account as I am able to give of what ive saw there : but 
[ shall tell oidy what we saw, and nothing of what w e felt. That 
can be spoken of iiowhwe but on the spot. 

This first evening, attempted nothing beyond a little stroll on 
the shore at sunset. I'he first thing we saw was a throng of boats; 
live English Hags, aiul one Russian. JSume were just departing ; 
and others went the next day. Thebes is the last place in the 
world where om^ wishes for society : so I dare say every party of 
the wlioleHhroiig was longing to see all the rest sail aw'ay. In the 
end, we enjoyed as much ipiietncss as wc could expect, and suffered 
no real interruption in our cx])cdilions. After tue exchange of 
sundry greetings with our neighbours, ibi' gentlemen and 1 walked 
^ip to the ruins of the Kl-l ksur teiuole, and in and out, and round 
*ihout, till we arrived at some understanding of their arrangcinent 
and object. Wc now found how much wc had gained by practice 
m looking at temples. This was hardly like, the same group of 
luius we had visited a few weeks before. Hy the training of the 
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eye in the intcrmc(lin,te time, we saw new beauty in the proportions, 
— and especially of the obelisk, — ^new spirit in the sculptures, aiul 
a higher and fresher glory in the colonnades. Wo were not less 
but more impressed by the magnitude of the scale of the architec- 
ture ; and far more impressible by all its other features. 

When the moon came up, it was time to be returning to our 
boat; but as we were turning the corner of the ruins, a man 
accosted us, with an air of invitation, courteously pointing out a 
long line of steps, and saying apparently (but wchad no interpreter 
with us) something about a castle. Air. E. told me this was, no 
doubt, the Guard-liouse ; and wc agreed to go and sec it. Instead of 
(lovernor, garrison, or chained prisoners, however, wc found an 
elderly gentleman on his decAvan, enjoying his chilKnujiic. lie 
addressed us in Fnuich, ordered cotlce and pipes, oftiTcd now sonic 
information about the ruins, and next, his guidance junong them 
during our stay Jit Thebes. When he permitted ns to depart, at 
the end of half-an-hour, Mr. E. said to me, “AVell now; who is 
this that wc have been seeing?” “Nay,” said I, “ that is Avhat I 
thought you were going to tell me.” lie was certainly no oflicial 
personage; and certainly he was an European, lie proved to he 
the Signor Gastellare whom we had heard of as having settled him- 
self at Thebes, to discover anti(|uities, and explain them to tliosc 
who have laitli in his interpretation ; and to sell specimens to suck 
as have money enough to pay his very high prices for tlunn. It is 
only by conriivanoo that ho does these things ; for tlio Pasha’s 
pleasure is that none of the anticpiities shall leave llu; eomitrv. 
And the connivance is not likely to last long ; for the people, of the 
place naturally dislike that a stranger should take out of their liands 
the tratlic with visitors, wliieh they lind niueh more profitable than 
their inevitable sales to the Signor. Wlimicver the Signor doc-s 
anything to prove to the world his sound kiowh^dgc on tlu^ subject 
of Egyptian anti»[uities, every-one Avill bo glad of his. oircrctl 
guidanco, and of his help, ut any prieo, in s(‘euring specimens. In 
the meantime, perhaps the w'orks of (’hampollion, Uosellini, and 
Wilkinson, compared with tlie old classical writings which relate to 
Egypt, will bo found to give guidanco enough, wliilo there is stddoin 
any scarcity of illustn. ive ciiriosities on the spot. 

At midnight, three more boats arrived ; and their owiu'rs roused 
the echoes of the Avhole region, by tiring guns, in honour of the 
English boats on tiu; river. We found the Kiiglish liere‘ gejierally 
(|uite as well plcasc'd with tlic behaviour of the Arabs as av() w( re. 
They found their cnnvs, and also the country people, friendly 
helpful, — oven aflectionale, in all thedr intercourses. ^J’hc crows 
were always willing and cheerful about their work, and honest in 
tli?.i»* tra;: .auions with the strangers. The drawbacks were the 
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incessant bej^ging of the Country |)t!ople ; and jthe noise and childish 
quarrelling of the crews among themselves. These were trouble- 
some incidents ; but not to be complained of by us strangers as 
injuries. Among the many who were pleased, however, there was 
one who was always making grievous complaints. Never man was, 
by liis own account, in .such incessant and pressing danger of 
robbery, piracy, and murder, as this gentleman on the Nile. Never 
did any man so suffer from the perils in which he hourly saw his 
wife and children. Every Arab he met wanted to rob him : every 
group on the bank, and every party in a boat was congregated to 
board and pillage his daliabieh, and murder his family. He showed 
ns a loaded six-barrell<‘d pistol which he usually earned in his 
liand, as he declared to us, wherever he went ; and which he was, 
he assured us, obliged very frecpicntly to discharge. It did not 
seem to strike him as strange that all the other English, who went 
unarnv’d, and beared nothiiig, were content with the Arabs, — lost 
)iothing, and met with no alarms, lie remained fully convinced of 
his danger : and this is the reason why 1 mciitioii his case here. 
It is the least that Kuropean travelhu’s can do in acknowledgment 
of the security and facilities which the I’aslia’s government affords 
them on the Nile, to testify to that security and those facilities ; 
and the testimony is not less due to tlu^ kindly Arabs, on whom so 
much of tlicir comfort has depended : and if one traveller talks of 
his dangers and wrongs as this gentleman does, it is neoessjiry to 
justice that tlu' majority should declare tljcir contrary experiimce. 
The worst of it is that one man who has desperate adventures to 
tell of will make more impression than a dozen wdiose testimony is 
that they had no adventures. But this makes it all the more 
necessary that tliey should say what they found tlu^ state of things. 
As for myself, 1 walki’d much on shore, and was fre(|mmt]y wander- 
ing away by myself among the ruins or in the fields : did I had no 
reason to consider myself imprudeMt,-*»— except indeed about the 
dogs, t was incessantly forgetting that J'hgyptian dogs are danger- 
ous, — being trained to attack strangers. But as soon as the barking 
began, I found the owikts (juick and (:ag<T in restraining the animals : 
and usually there was some one of the crew within liearing, aniKul with 
a club, i do not rmnemberthat 1 ever met with any rude pressure 
or threatening but twice, while in h'gypt : and then I ]mt luvself 
hi the ])()wer of poor cnuiturcs who couiif not resist the temptation 
of ^-asping at the chance of a large luikslicesli. One time was at 
l*hil;e, as I have veLited. The other was this evening in a hut at 
the El-rksur temple, where some woinmi closed tin.* door behind 
and proved themselves to be very sturdy beggars, till disturbed 
by one of my party coming to look for me. Two instances of bold 
beggings in ten weeks of constant opportunities, is not much. 
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As I took a brisk \yalk along the shore, 'to warm myself, the next 
moriiiiig, ** the Libyan suburb ” was dressed in the, most wondcrl'iil 
colouring by the early sun. It was in that direction that our 
researches were to lie for some days : and as soon as our boat was 
clear of visitors after breakfast, we crossed the river, and took ij|) 
our station oil* the w^esterii bank. — Alee was particular in his choice 
of animals for us to ride, that wc might be suited at once for the 
whole time of our stay on the western side. Mrs. Y. had a horsti, 
— quieter than my donkey. I Avas favoured with a strong, spirited 
donkey, whose curator was an active, open-faced, obliging youlli, 
who discovered my wishes and aims with wonderful quiekiH'ss, ami 
indulged them to the utmost of his power, lie presently found 
out my liking for visiting the Pair : and also for a canter over the 
plain: and almost every evening, he Avould point to the (Vdossi, 
and nod and smile, and begin a run in that direction, while the rest 
of the ])arty went straight to tlu' boat. And ho ran so well that \v (5 
generally fell in with my eom])anions before they had dismounted, 
though I had made a pretty wide eireuit. 1 can never lose the 
impression of these sunset rides homewards, after tlie exeitcnieiits 
and toils of the day. The Pair, sitting alone amidst the expanse of 
verdure, with islands of rnins behind them, grow more striking to 
us continually. To-day, for the first time, w'e looked up at tlieni 
from their base. The impression of sublime traiujuillity wdiieh they 
convey when seen from distant points, is continued by a miir 
approach^ Then? they sit, keeping w’ateh, — hands on kiu'es, gazing 
straight forward, seeming, thoiigli so mneh of the faces is gone, to 
be looking over to the monumental piles on the other side of the 
river, which became gorgeous tcmjiles after these throne scats w ere 
placed here ; — the most immoveable thrones that liave ever Ixeii 
established on tliis earth, lie who is ])opuIarIy called the Menuion, 
is sadly shattered. This is the w ork that Qjiinbyses tried his hand 
upon overthrowing. With- all his efforts, he shattered it only down 
to the waist. It is built up again ; patched up ; — a Idank rough 
space only remaining where we would fain see a face. If the faces 
w ere of the traiupiil, iiiiioeeiit eliaraeter which marks the old sculp- 
tures, and would eminently suit the com|)osurc of the attitude, the 
impression must have been iiiajcstic indeed: inviolable to any one 
but Cambyses. Strabj says that, as he W'as toUl, the damagt? wiis 
done by an earthquake. One w'ould like to think tliat Aatiirc, 
ralhcr than Man, had done it; and p(;rhaps the iiiscriptious ot 
ancient visitors, who lay the blame on Cambyses, need not have 
much weiglir. Put how came tin? earth(|iiake to leave the mass ol 
the throne, and body unhurt, while shattering the- shoulders aiul 
heud? 1 supT)Ose nobody thinks that the whole was thrown over, 
and set up ag:;:n, th». leilow colossus remaining uninjured. — 'Ike 
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inscriptions arc wondcrfiflly numerous ; most in Latin ; some in 
Greek. On the pedestal, — the side of the Ihrone-chair, — is old 
Is'iliis, once more busy, as in all times, in binding up the throne of 
the King with his water-plants. The King is Amunoph III. llis 
name is over the tablet bound up by Nilus ; and also on the back 
of the statue. 

These statues sit now, as I have said, in the midst of an cx:panse 
of verdure, at the season when travellers visit tlieni. At high Nile 
they are islands in the midst of a w aste of waters. But of old, 
their pedestals rose from the pavement of the Dromos or course 
which formed tlie avenue to tlie palace-temple of Amunoph, eleven 
Immlred feet behind the colossi. This palace-temph^, once snp(Tb 
Avith its statues, columns and sphinxes, is now' a mere lieap of sand- 
stone ; — a little roughness in the plain, wIkmi seen from tlie heights 
hchind. The sphinxes arc at St. lh‘tersbnrgh ; the eolninns are 
broken off from their bases ; the statues p(‘ep ont in fragments 
IVoui under the soil. In the days of the glory of Thebes, the Nile 
(lid not come here ; but the whoh^ aveniu*, with all its erections, 
st(jod on raised ground, — a maguilicent sight from the river. The 
Nile itself has risen sime thos(?days; and in jwoportion to the 
raising of its b(‘d lias be(.‘ii its spread over the plain ; so that tlie 
paveanent of the dromos, and the yiedestals of the colossi, have 
hecn buried dee])er and deeper in mud; and iniisi (‘ontinue to be 
so. Sand may Ixj dealt witli lien'after, for the icseue of the troa- 
surd's of Kgyptiaii art ; but it does uot ap]car tliat the mud of the 
Nile can. llow si range it is toha^k forward to tlie, graflual stilling 
of these giants,- -sitting patiently there for more thousands of years, 
lo be buried, inch by inch, out of human sight! They now' stand 
about liriy-threc tctd above tin- soil; and si ven f(ct below it. But 
the mention of the total lieight gives less idea of their magnitudo 
than the Jiieasnroincnl of |he limbs. ITom the elbow' t the lingers* 
ends, they measure seventeen feet niiu^ inches : and from the knee 
to the plant of the foot, nincticn feet eight imdics. 

To-(lay WQ saw, for the first timi*, an old Kgy])tiaii palace; that 
of ihunases tlu^ Gnmt, so many of whose monuments wc had 
visited higher up the. riviT. This palace of the Kaiuaseum (com- 
inonly and erromously called the Nlcmuouiiim) is aslo a ttmiple. 
Ibe old I’liaraolis brought their gods into llieir palaces, and also 
bad apartments in the temple; so that the great buildings of this 
iwctropolis were approjiriateil to godj and kings jointly. It is 
aielaiudioly to sit on tlie piled stones amidst the wreck of this 
'voiuhii’ful edifice, where violence incoueeivablc to us lias bicii used 
lo destroy what art iiiconeeivalde to us had erected. hat n 
folmke to the vanity of succeeding ag! S is here! What have we 
oea about, to imagine men in those early times childisli or 
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barbarous, — to suppose science and civilisation reserved for us of 
tlicse later ages, when here arc works in whose presence it is a task 
for the iiiiagiiiatiou to overtake the eyesight I 

I went iirst to the propylon ; and it seemed to me, as I clam- 
bered about its ruins, that the stones of this outwork alone would 
build a eatluidral. 1 fouinl an inelincd plane and stsiircase within 
tiie proj)ylon, and climbed till I could make my way no further, 
secang glimpses between the fallen blocks of the sunny plain and 
its mountain boundary. Ileturning, T elambered over the ruins of 
the mere external face of the propylon ; and when I was doubting 
whether 1 had ever before performed such a feat of climbing, I 
found mysidf, on coining out at the top, still under the portal! 
AVhat a gateway it must have been 1 A loosened jamb which 
slanted ov('r my head made nui feel as one might under a falling 
oak. Looking through, towards the palace, I saw what at once 
drew my eyes away from the ranges of columns, and perspective of 
courts and chambers ; — the remains of the largest statuii that ii\(m 
LgVpt i.*vcr produced. It is only from a distance that this mass of 
granite would be perceived to be a statue, so enormous is its bulk. 
It lies overthrown among the fragments of its limbs ; the fragments 
themselves being masses which it would not be easy to move. 
The foot looks like a block preparing for a colossal statue. 1 had 
the curiosity to measure the second toe, and found its hmgtli from 
the fork to be two feet seven inehes. I elimbial upon the pile, 
walking u]) the ineliued plane of its shouldt r, and picking mv way 
on the smooth surface of its neck and the remains of its eherL. 
8oiiie travellers have obtained a sure fooling by slotting their hxit in 
the hieroglyphic h ttiTs on its back. The features are gone, the 
greater part of the face being sjdit away for millstones by the 
Arabs! ifow such a mass e<ud(i be overthrown from the base 
remains a mystery. FA'ery writer seeijis to eoneliide that the 
I’ersians or rtolemy Lathyrus ( ifeeted this kind of ruin throughout 
'ITicbes : but 1 do not know why we may not su])])ose an earth- 
quake to be the agent. At El-Karnae the devastation is sneii as to 
defy the belief that liuman ageney could have bemi imiployed. 
Euormous columns are there overthrown from the base in one 
fall, — tiu'ir circular stones lying overlapping (‘aeli other like a row 
of cheeses : and this without any traces of mines, or otlier ehauucl 
for the ajiplieatioii of ex^ Csives. The mountains of sttmes also ot 
the great j)ropyla at El-Karnae, show plainly that they fell at once; 
ami there are no meiin ■ known lo us, even now, after all our study 
of gunpowder, which could cause such an overthrow as that at one 
stroke, and without leaving any traces of the means. — Ibit, sup- 
posing this niighty Kamases to have been prostrated. by aii carth- 
f'uake, the question remains how he came here from Syciic. 
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Whether the workiiif^ wajf done here or at S^cne, tlie granite was 
brought from tlumce. Sir (x. Wilkinson gives its weight as some- 
where about 887 tons, 5J- cwt.* How should wc now set about 
quarrying and conveying such a mass some hundreds of miles ? 

Beyond this statue, which used to sit in the area, beside the 
entrance to the palace, the building looks like a wood in some 
petrified region outside our world. The um^xpanded lotus is still, 
to iny eye, the most beautiful kind of column ; but the full-blown 
Clip is more appropriate perhaps to the larger pillars. I like the 
eighteen smaller pillars of the great hall hen; better than tin; 
twelve larger. The lighting of this hall is beautiful. The roof in 
the centre was raised some fet‘t above the lateral roofing : so that 
large oblong spaces were left for a sight of the 1)1 ue sky; and 
when they admitted the slanting rays of the rising iind setting sun 
upon this grove of pillars, and, ihrough them, lighted up the 
pictured walls, the glory must have; l)i*eri great. Forty-eight 
])illars sujiported those roofs ; — roofs which were painted starry and 
hliie like the sky. The hall w^as one hundred fi'ct long. Beyond 
it extmid pillared chambers, in succession, and in groups, till wo 
come upon mere traces of their walls and bases of tlieir columns ; 
and at last, out upon tin; bare rock. Throughout this range of 
hiiilding, the ground rises and the roofs sink, and the walls close 
in, so tiiat tin* whole edifice contracts, the door-ways lessening in 
proportion; and an appearance is given of a longer perspective 
than exists. 

Ill the sculptures on the walls, the king pays his duty to the 
gods, and receives privilege's from them. The ISupreme is here; 
with the other tivo who complete the highest triad : ami some 
inferior deities iiitroduci; the king into their presence, ivhilo the 
god of letters, Thoth, notes th(‘ dates of the royal victories on his 
paliiidiranch. Klscivhcre^the Supreme presents him " ith Jdfi; and 
Bower : and in tlie same hall, the Siipremi; gives him the fanlehioii 
and sceptres, ordering him, as the inscription tells us, to smite his 
foreign enemies ivith the one, ami rule Kgypt with the otluT.f 
llow lie obeyed tlie.si; orders, other jiieiures ami legends tell us. 
line cajitive gi*ou]i, whom he holds by the hair, are declared to be 
“ foreign eliiids and there are Asiatic; and other distant enemies 
among tlu^vampiished in the battle-pieces, ami the names of towns 
inscribed among the Icgeilils, as well as represented in sculptures 
ol storming and sicgi's. As for his homo allairs, wc find a 
procession of twenty-three of his sons, ami a group of three 
daughters. The names of the sons arc all inscribed. Elsewhere 
iherc is a procession of priests, bearing the figuri;s of the Theban 

* Wilkinson’s Modern Kpypt uiul Thebes, ii. 1 4.5. 

f Wilkiusoii's Modem and Thebes, ii. 154. 
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ancestors of the king.’* There is an inscription in the groat hall, 
on one of the architraves, describing the valuable and beautilul 
character of this editicc, and dedicating the sculptures to his father, 
— th<; Supreme, who says, “ I grant that your edifice shall be as 
stable as the sky.” (Alas! to look round upon it now I) Tsis 
adds, “ I grant you long life to govern Egypt.-j*” — The next 
chamber seems, as some of ihv, learned think, to have been the 
library of the palace. The ceiling bears an astronomical subject ; 
and an inscription, declaratory of the valium of the building of this 
apartment, alludes to the “ books of Thoth,” — th<* god of letters. 
This primitive Mercury is here attended, as (.’hampolliou records, 
by a figure wdth an (ye on his h(‘ad, and surmounted by a legeml 
“ J^eusc of Sight:” the goddess Saf lacing attended in like manner 
by a jigure with an car on his lu'nd, and labelled “ Sense: of 
Hearing:” — (Solem.) Champollibn interprets tlicsc figures ns 
indicators or guardians of the library, — “ the books of Thoili.” 
On its walls, the priests bear shrini's in procession. J5ut biTon; il.o 
king had leisniv, and ])erha]is (pialifieation for tlius honouring tin* 
gods and himsi'lf, he had to gain his fame, add to his dominions, 
and put down his enemies. On tlu^ ouliT walls, accordingly, wc 
tiiid his adventnn‘s, in a wonderful collection of battle-seul])tiiv< s. 
AVhat w(‘ sec are a mere remnant of what existed. The gn alir 
number lie in fragments und(*r the mounds of fallen stones : lint 
enough are left to teach us inueh. The batll(‘-sceno on the wall of 
tlie area exccc'ds any represeiitaliou 1 ever saw for (plant ity in i\ 
given space. It is barbaric, though iueliiding tokens of no iin jiii 
civilisation. There is the common barbarism of making the 
coiU[ncror and his (‘(piipage gigantic in comparison with all tho 
otlier figures. He stands in a tine attitude in bis living chariot, his 
bow in hand (wbieli be draws behind bis bead) and tlu' um’iis tied 
round his waist. Two (piivers crossed are at his right hand; and 
the exterior one is decorated with an extended lion. Tin; king’s 
real lion is visible in the battle too. 1'he compn ror drives over 
prostrate and bound captives; and men are falling aronml him in 
all manner of dc-sperate attitudes. — The siege and rivm’-secues an: 
very curious ; — the scaling-ladder, the shields, the bridge's, fbss 'a 
ami tow'crs (labelled “ the strong towoi of Watseh or llatseh,”) 
giving us much i igk. into the civilisation of the time. 'I lie 
phalanx of spearmen is capital ; their sp(*ar-lH‘ads being eaivfiilly 
distinguished from the ripple of the little blue river in which smh 
larg(‘ men are jh.anderiiig ! ’riien there is flu drowned chief whom 
his people are trying to revive ; and the city wall plainly di^* 
liiiguislitd from the rock on which it is built. — The horses aro 


* Willviiimu's Mojlcrii Eirypl yiid ThebcB, ii. J51. 
Cljaujpulliou. Lctti'co sur TEgyptc. 
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fiuoly given ; and so is tlife king. Here, as irj others of the old 
sculptures, we come upon what looks like an odd stroke of humour 
now and then, as in th(5 ass staggering and falling under the 
weight of a bag of s])oil, — meant probably to be thus pointed out 
as gold. But the humour may be merely in our view of tlie 
coaleseence of the most literal representation with a method of art 
which we have been accustomed to consider formal and conventional 
])CYoud all oth(jr. 

The most beautiful point of view for this palace was from about 
a (juarter of a mih* to tlie south Avliere, looking back upon it, its 
soft-tinted grovci of pillars rose Ixdiiud the eopscj of dark tamarisks 
and acacias which intervened. This was happily not our only view 
of the ilamaseiim. It lay in our way from soiiui other objects; and 
I became (piite familiar with it Indore the week was out. 

We visited to«day a very beautiful temple at El-Kuriieli; to me 
the most ini cresting, on the whole, of any of the ediiie(;s at Tluhes. 
It is M ; being begun by the father of the great llaniascs, in honour 
of ///s* father ; and eompleted by his son in honour of himself. 1 will 
al):>tain from giving any detailed account of it, and merely mention 
some of its p(!e\diarities. 

There wen* once s])liinx(*s in the dromos, the remains of which 
arc still traceable, dhese spliinxc's rej)resented king Osin i himself, 
— convey ing the favourite boast of great men of au early time, — 
ll’cir union of intelleetual power and [diysical strength. Tlien 
(•oni(!s a ruined j)ylon, — once the second ; and anothiT dromos 
wliieli brings us to the beautiful portico; beautiful though no two 
])airs of its columns are at the same distance from each other. 
These leu coin mils are coniposiul of th(‘ stalks of Avater plants, 
bound together beloAv the ea])ital, where tliey exjiand, and are again 
gathered in by the abacus. This very ancient Jxg-vptian order gra- 
tified me more than ;m\>later ones. In a dedieat'^u inscrijition 
vvithiii Ave find the following deelaratum of the greai Rainases, to 
whom the Supremo, A mini Ua, hero again pveseiils the symbol of 
bife. “ llaniascs, the beloveil of Amuii, has dedicated this Avork to 
his father Amun I(a, King of goils, having math' additions for him 
to the temple of his father, the king, son of the Suii, Osirei.”* — 
The part of the temple which Avas deilieated by this Osirci to his 
father, liAiuases 1., Avas finished by the illnsirions grandson of the 
latter, who put in the sculptures. Among these sculptures is one 
where his grandfather stands behind the gotls, bearing the insignia 
of Osiris, and watching the introduction and homage of his graiidsoii 
to the gods. The legend over him di*clares him to be “ Ramases 
deceased, esteemed by the great God, &:e. ixc.” Elsiwvhere in the 


* Wilkinson’s Moilcru Egyj»t and Thobes^ ii. 110, 
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same apartment, this king and Osiroi,"as well as the gods, arc 
receiving the pious offerings of the great Eamasos. The faces hero 
are astonisliingly preserved ; and they have a full measure of tlie 
simplicity and sweetness of the old Egyptian type of countenance. 
I think there; can be no doubt of the elegance of this temple-palace, 
in comparison with those of later date. 

Some barbarians, called Charles and Jane Tilt, have cut and 
blacked their names and the date of their visit in large on some of 
the sacred place's of this temple. As they have Uiought tit to 
publish tlu'ir own names and adventun; in a mischievous manner, 
they have no right to object to a rcpublicatioii which may be useful 
in the Avay of warning to others. 

I was dtdighted to find here many of the prevalent symbolical 
forms, — here, in this very ancient temple. The boat which we Jind 
everywhere had at each (‘lul the liiu'st rain’s head 1 had seen. I 
was pleased to meet with grapes among the oH\ rings. Those wiiicli 
T had seen at Kaljib’sheh with leaves and tendrils, were modern. 
Ent here were bunches of nndeniablc grapes. 1 saw also the ele- 
gant lamp I nnaitioned Ix'fore; and the lion-sliaped bier. The 
globe and asps were on the corn ices : and tin' ei‘iliiig of the portal 
was beautiful ; — cartonelios and stars, on a blue* grouml. 

These were our studies during our first day at Thebes. Tin sc 
palaces, built for the busy and illustrious living, were to ns liki* 
tombs; for then; was a sjiirit of death within and around tlnan all. 
Not only the inmates had passed away; l)ul tlu* deeds, tin; modes 
of life, the objects of revereiiee, pride and (h'sire. JUit to-morrou' 
we w(Te to jienetratc d(*ej)er into the region of the dead. AVc were 
to explore some of the wonders of the lleiith valley (d’ Thebes. 
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TJIKIJKS. — OLD EGYPTI AN VH:\VS OP DKATlf AND II KU KAFTEK. 

TIIK PKIKSTS. INTKUALENTS. — TO.MIJ OP OSIUPI. 

Tii most strikiipj; thing at Thebes is perhaps the evidence on 
every hand ot* tlie iinportanee to the old Kgvptian mind oi'the state 
of the d(‘ad. To th(i jdiilosoplna* then! is nothing surprising in tliis; 
for lie knows tliat it must be so to ati infant race, inexperienced iu 
the history of man, and unlearned as to tlie powers of the hnniaii 
mind, and the ndativc value of its aims. Kverywhere the mind of 
niiui isaetivi', unsatislied, and aspiring; and while he knows so little 
of the world li(! lives in, and tlie eompanions beside liim, and tlio 
unseen region of ideas which li(‘s about him as infantine nations do, 
he is impelled to refer Ins activity and his desires to the future 
whieli he suj)pose3 to contain what he at present wants and cannot 
find. It is wiih pmu'ilc man as it is with the child who is never 
satisfu'd with tln^ present, but always stretching forward into the 
unknown future, — not knowing the value of what is umhu-his hand, 
hut iicgle(ding it in dp^ms of Avhat he shall hav^ ind do in some 
desirable state by and by. The aspiration is instinetivi’, and thcro 
forc right; but as yet unenlightened aiul undiscipliinal. As he 
grows up the presemt hceomes more \o liim, and the future less. 
In proportion as he becomes truly wise, lu! discovers that in the 
present seeno and moment lies uion* than his best iiidnstry eaii 
undiTstand and his best powers achieve. He brings home his 
faenlti(«; and (inds in tln^ present enough to occupy lliein all, and 
to till his life completely full of intt'rest, activity, and ailvaneemcnt. 
It is only a child, grown or imurown, — an ignorant and undis- 
ciplined child, — who would ivecp for more worlds to conijucr : and 
lie is tlic wisijst man who knows th. t Iu*. has always many unexplored 
and ungoveriied worlds on his hands which should leave him no 
leisure for lookiiig forward into a fuUire which he cannot penetrate. 
At is with races of men ns with individuals. Not knowing yet how 
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to omploy tlieir aspirations and desires on tlie unfatliomablc and 
inexlianstible universe in which they are placed ; not knowing how 
ade([iiate their existing human powers are, if fully exercised, to their 
present liuinan work ; not knowing how exact is tlie momentary 
retribution of fidelity or unfaithfulness to their powers and their 
work, they are per[)etually referring to tlie future for a wider scene, 
for new ])owers, and for arbitrary reward and punishment. Tliere 
is nothing blaim; worthy or despicable in this. On the contrary, 
the tendency comes in happily to lift men over their infantine age 
of iuexj)cricuec, as the child is ennobled by the forecast of his hopes 
before he can be yet more ennobled by the wisdom of Ids self- 
knowledge. And every working of iiistimd, every dir(?etion of 
natural aspiration is to be revered in its proper place and at its 
pr()p('r time. AVe truly respect, Jiccordingly, the child’s or the 
peasant’s notion of a literal judgment day, when there will Ixi a 
process of trial, Avith books of account 0 ])cned, ami a sentence 
passiil ill words, and burning intlictcd in the one case, and what- 
ever the individual most desires conferred on the other. AVi* truly 
respect tlu'se notions in llui child and the peasant, while we know 
that no enlightened and diseijilined man looks forward to any such 
actual scene. And the cnligldcned and disciplimal man knows lhat 
while he eontinually thinks h‘ss of the future, ns the inestimahle 
jirescnt of life and duty opens liefore his contemplation and Ids 
industry, his liold of tliat i);estimabh* present will appear weak and 
careless to a wiser than he who will come, after him. Thus must 
we, who look back some little way, and from sonu! small lioighi, 
upon the trjick of ages, regard with serious respect the engrossing 
attention that iufautiiie nations gave to death and the state of 
the (lead ; the records tliey liavtr left of their puerile jiridc, 
ambition and violence proving that, at tin? same tiiru*, they were but 
litth? aware of the valiuj of what thcyjield. in the present life, witli 
all its duties, its spiritual pow(?rs and privileges. As 1 said befon', 
the most striking thing at Thebes is the cviclenec on every hand of 
the importamie to tin? old Egyptian mind of the state of tin* (h^ad; 
and these evidences will be regarded liy the ])ldlo.soplier with the 
solemn ivverenee wldch the wis(i cannot but feel towards every form 
in whi(di Ealth, Ibe iiobl(.*st of human faeiilli(?s, manif(‘sts ilM-lf. 
The lit(jral truth of the objeels of faith, Avh(;n those objects are the 
highest that can be eoneeiv('d, is a small matter : the ext reise of 
the faenlty is ev» ry thing : and though the imagery of the Kgy[)liaii 
tombs is to us oidy imagery, while to their inmates it was antici- 
pated fit I , we may, in our sympathy with their mood of faith, enter 
those IfU'.ibs with an awe perhaps as strong as theirs. 

^ When the Pharaohs built their palaces and temples, th(iy had more 
aims than oiuj to t*ulill. Thev blazoned their own deeds ui)on them; 
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Init they glorified the deeds of their fathers, even more carefully than 
their own ; and they must have had in view tlie sympathy and edi- 
fication of other men, living, and to live. Tint their careful choice 
and elaborate preparation of their tombs, witli every possible resort 
in the adornment of them, show ns tliat the unsccm state was the 
most int(iresting subject, and tliat of the firmest faitli to them. The 
riiaraohs were wont to devote the early years of their reigns to royal 
deeds of rule and con([uest ; and they did not begin to build their 
palaces and temples till they had achieved deeds with which to glorify 
them, and brought home captives to do the w^ork of building them. 
Ihii it was (|uito otherwise wdth their tombs. Rvcry man who could 
afibrd himself a tond) began its ])rcpiiration early in life. A palace 
or temph) could be carried on to completion by a successor ; but a 
tomb was sealed up when tluj owner was laid in it. It could not, 
thiTcforc, under the uueertaiiiiy of life, be too soon begun; and 
their praelicc seems to show that it could not be too long elaborated. 
Pe’ or none apjjcar to be finished in every part; and some w^ere in 
progress tlirougli a long course of years. 

'ria^ most prominent idea prc^sential to us in these tombs is that 
tlieir makers eonsidm*ed them to be really and truly an abode; — 
lifcrally “a long home;** or, as they called tiuuu, ‘ everlasting 
habitations;** audio be prepared and provided aeeonlingly. — The 
way to tluj hmg liojnc of the Theban Kings is v(‘ry appropriate and 
most impressive; a succession of winding defiles between grand but 
most desolate rocks, the ree(‘sses of which might seem to invite the 
eniididato for dcadh to come and rest liere in the depth of silence, 
till his thousands of years of suspense should be fullilled ; to rest in 
silence, l)ul not in solitude: not in the solitude of the wide desert, 
but in the .still eoiigregalioii of this deep valley. 

To the old Hgyj)tians, as to all who are heedless of the unborn 
hinmm race in interest those, who have lived, tl'»" true, congrega- 
tion of the human race must always have been looki d for beyond the 
grave, — so immeasurably must the dead ever outnumber existing 
meu. Kv(fry man must have felt himself one of a very small com- 
pmiy in comparison with that which In' was to join. i>ui the ease 
ol the kings w'as strong indeed. Kaeh one of them lived solitary ; 
J'ud it was only when h(‘ died that he. could ent<*r among his peers. 
He we/it from the solitude of that busy, peopled plain lo the sanc- 
tified society of the Valley of Death.' To him this was the great 
event to wliich, as \\i) sec, ho was h.ivking forward during the best 
years of his life ; and he devoted hio wealth, his thoughts, and the 
Idlest sacred d(‘sires of his heart U Dreparation for his promotion to 
the society of kiiigs, and the preseneo of the gods. There, an abode 
'vould be prepared for him. On the walls of his tomb he attempted 
paint the succession of mansions in the great heavenly house 
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which he was to inhabit at last : but meanwhile, he was to dwell, 
for a vast length of time, in the long home in the valley, where 
his peers Avere lying still (whether asleep or vigilant) all round 
about him. 

How fit and impressive is the choice of this site for the metro- 
polis of the dead can be conceived of only by contrasting it with 
that of the metropolis of the living, llotli might be viewed at once 
from the mountain ridges behind Western Thebes. There is a ridge 
where strangers are taken now, to overlook the plain ; and glorious 
is the view : but to-day I went much higher still, to a peak whence 
I could see quite down into the Valley of tluj Tombs, and ovct evcTy 
recess of the vivid green plain, — every nook which lay between the 
Arabian and Lybian Mills. I chose to see it as it once was. I 
made myself three thousand years old, and saw from my perch whfit 
Avas Avorth looking at. (Ireat as are the (‘xisting marvi'ls of Thebes, 
they are, from this height, mere indications of the presence* of man. 
Sprinkled over the expanse of verdure, one notices a few lu-aps of 
stones, — tlui temples and palaces; jind a pair of s(mlinels, — tho 
Colossi: and across the blue and brimming river, a litthj cobwch 
railing, Avhich is El-lJksur; and a group of massive (ow(‘rs, — which 
is Kl-Kariiae. This, Avith all its soft freshness of colouring, all ils 
African brightness, is too sad and dreary to dwell on. It is better 
to see it Avith the eyes of three thousand years ago. 

Then* lies the city below, filling up all the plain, exc(‘pt Avhevo 
there is a girdle of fields. It is those gardens and groves among 
the houses which make it cover so large a space ; for there iie\( r 
was, in this Avorld, such a collection of houses as Avoidd cover this 
plain. How the gardens spread, not only round the palac(*s, l)ut 
behind the rang(!S of dwellings which avc slionld call streets ! How 
their ponds gleam on the eye, and their clusters of palms overshadow 
their lawns, and int(U*v<‘ne between the eyo^and the Hat house-roofs! 
I call distinguish the ehildreii pushing out from among the reeds in 
this nearer garden, in their little papyrus boat of nautilus shape. — 
Hoav finely the city ramifies,- -with no circuit wall, but temple 
ranges ruiiiiiiig out in all direct ions ! That advanced post of.templcs 
at intervals is a snllicient defence*, if any fotj should elarc to conn*. 
They are pe rfect fortilieations ; and the watchmen on the simmiils 
of the propyla command the valley in both din*ctions, as far as the 
irregidar bill bonnda ; ailmits. What masses these are, — these 
lour Avhich command the plain! Kl-Karnae and Ml-l/ksiir over 
vonder, and the Ilni:iaseum and .\redcerict JIaboo below me! How 
they stand, as if each calling to the other! How each stretches out 
its (Ironios. and plants its tiles of sphinxes, or its pair of colossa 
sencinels, if to proclaim, Here Hats a king, or the glory ot ? 
king I i^'ar ove»- yonder, in the avenue betAveen El-Kariiac ant 
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El-Uksur, T see some movement ; — surely it is the floating of pen- 
nons, and the carrying of standards. If it crosses the river, I may 
see what it means. Meantime, how gay is the blue winding Nile, 
with its heavy, slow-moving boats, — the gay chequered sails up, and 
the row of long oars glancing in the sun ! ITow pretty arc those 
villas scattered about the edge of the desert, each with its plot of 
garden or field sloping down into the fertile region of the plain ; 
each with its canopy of shady palms ; and every palm swaying in 
the same; light breeze which fills the sails on the river, and floats the 
pennons of that imdtitudc in the avenues of El-Karnac ! Here is a 
multitude below me, too. The \vomeii are exchanging their goods 
in the areas of the streets, — bargaining slowly, it seems, because, 
having no coin, they have to settle the worth of tlunr valuables before 
they can agree on that of their produce. And those men, — how they 
are toiling about that sh‘dge, — advancing it by hairs’-breadths under 
its load of granite ; a mass as largo as any merchant’s house in the 
city ! What a team of harnessed men, straining at the load ! P.y 
their light conijdexions, they an* Asiatic captives. They are helping 
to buiUl yonder palac*(', on whose w'alls tla'ir captivity is to be coin- 
inein()rat('(l. — The wind strengthens, and brings up some sounds 
winch tell what a multitude is stirring belo^v. Through the Inim 
and l)u/z (here eonu’s. the shock of the mallet falling on the wedge 
ill the (juarry, and the lowing of the cattle on the tiirm at the edge 
of tlie ])lain b(dow. And was not that a breath of music? Yes: 
the blast of a distant trumpet, and some shrill pipe tones. Ah ! it 
is from that coiicourst* over the water. How the multitude comes 
sweeping down to the river’s brink ! Surely that crowd of boats is 
going to bring them over. Yes; there is tlu* funereal boat for the 
transport of tlie dead ; and those others are making a bridge for the 
passage of the living. What a train they will be, winding through 
the dclilcs of that death, region on my left hand ! Mow- still it is at 
this moment! Nothing tlierc but the shadows ihrown into the 
hollows ! No sound but. of the flapping of the w'iiigs of yonder 
eagle; for the wild dog is (piiet (ill night. What a contrast is that 
parclmd, silent, desolate valley to this gay ■ind stirring plain ; and 
how complete to those on either side, Is the barrier of th(?se rocky 
hills which 1, from iny licreli, can overlook 1 To-day, as yonder 
fuiierabtrain winds through it, the echoes ot the valley ot death will 
be awakened, and Huy will answer to notes of wailing, or shouts 
of boasting; and its hot mounds will be alive wuth shadows : but 
to-morrow^, the two regions which ari; separated but by a partition 
of rock, will be once more oi.)p».sed as activity to oblivion, and 
Life to Death. 

As it appeared to me from that ])iiuiaclc, it appeared daily wlien 
I rode through the Defiles of the A alley of the Tombs of the. Kings. 
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I felt that tlierc was never a nobler seal for a metropolis of tlie living 
tliaii tlie plain of Thebes, and never a nobler approach than by these 
ravines from the city of the living to the kingdom of the dead. 

Every Egyptian king was, as I have said, a priest. He might 
be chosen out of the Second Caste, — the ^Military : but he must 
become a priest before lie could assume the sovereignty. It was a 
sudicieiit reason for this that the king must always tlius be an 
instructed person, and in fellowship with the high class who lield all 
the dignities and privileges of knowledge and saered oHice : but tlierc 
was another reason. The sovereign in Egypt was assisted in his 
government by a council of priests : and of course it was neecssary 
for him to liold, in common with his advisers, tliat knowledge and 
rbose secrets of Custom by wliich the nation was governed. Eefore 
ooking at their most inten'sting existing work, it may be well to 
form in our mimls some slight picture of this remarkabh? order 
of men. 

Herodotus gives us information of their personal habits, wbieh 
were eandully arranged with a view to tlieir perfection as models 
liefore tlie eyes of the peo])l<‘. AVe all know how much more iieees' 
sary, and how much more dillieult extreme el»‘auliiiess is in Kgypt 
than elsewliere. The priests shaved their heads ; and their whole 
bodies were shaved every three days, that, as Herodotus says, tlicre 
miglit not, by [lossibility, be any vermin or soil on thosi? who servi.'d 
the gods.* Twice by day, and twice by night, tiny waslu'd in cold 
walt r: and they wore no other clothing than a dn^ss of linen, and 
shoes of papyrus. They were daily served with the sacred meats 
of the teiiijiles, ready cooked ; but from some articles of food, as 
fi.di, they abstained ; and were comp«‘lled to lie very modi'rale in 
llie use* of wine. The food they abstained from seems to have been 
such as lendt.'d to produce leprous and other eruptive diseases. 
They had an extreme and mysterious liorrr- of beans ; never per- 
mitting them to be sown in Egypt, or touelicil when found growing 
A\ ild. AA'hatever were their reasons were probably tliosi* of L’ytlia- 
goras in warning bis disciples against tonebing beans. 8ome have 
suppo-ed (after a hint in Aristotle*) that i^ythugoras meant to w.uii 
bis pupils against political action, — tin; ballot vobi being given hy 
a bean : but as the j)]iilo<oplier derived so much else from I’lgypt, 
and as we know Uu otreugtli of the reprobation of beans th(*rc, \vc 
need only suppose him to have been more aware of the priestly 
reasons for that r- probation tlian Ave arc. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that inueb more was included in 
the class of saen j things among ancient nations (iis among inoderii 
lialf-civi:!-ed ones) than witli us. Legislation, CJeonietry, Medicine, 
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every science was a sacked study among the Egyptians, and en- 
grossed by the priests ; as was the whole of^ their religious philo- 
sophy. They made laws which they enforced without rendering 
any reason, holding that the people had “ nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them.” They explored many regions of natural 
science, giving the people the results in the form of divination and 
magic. They held among themsedves the doctrines of the unity of 
Cod, and of a divine moral government, and lowercal their doctrine 
to meet the comprehension of tluj p<JO])le, by deifying the attributes 
of Cod, and making local rulers of them. The testimony of ages 
has proved the vice of this method of proceeding : but we must 
reiucmbcr that the Egyptian priesthood had not this testimony of 
ages. We must rcimanber how they stood, a litthi band of ob- 
servers, among the wonders ajid mysteries of the univers(.'; and 
that, as yet, tliey had to collect the faets of external nature to a 
gii-at extent before they eould look far into causes (so-called) ; and 
tl: t th(‘se facts were not regarded by them with the calm eye of 
knowledge, but llu^ basldul glauee of new and awc-struek pereeption. 
They eoidd hardly re<*cive such knowledge as tlu^y had otherwise 
than as a special gift and revelation to themselves, as students of 
tlu‘ universe. It was not known then, not dreamed of by any oiu*, 
that knowledge is the e(pial l)irthright of all, and that truth is of 
the last im[)orlanee to every human being. We are not tlierefove 
to reprobate in tlui I'gyptiau priesthood what is worthy of rcprol)a- 
tion now in any man or body of men ; — a distrust of the gimeral 
iinderstanding, as eomjiared with our own ; a keeping back of the 
knowledge wliieb is ilie birthright of all ; an oiler, under veils and 
disguises, of that truth whieh every man has an efpial right to see in 
its natives ])urity and nobleiu'ss. The r.gyplian priesthood trii‘d the 
cxp(M’iment of a civil g»)vennnent which was ])robal)ly the 111 test at 
tlic time for its purj^o^x^s — those ])nrposes l)ein ■ wc may hope, 
centred in the good of the people : — Evthagorns, at least, thus uiider- 
stood the iiiatbn*. Tln^ experiment, whieli lay within the terms of 
natural laws, appears to have succeeded; the Egyptian mode of 
governing soei<*ty hy a eouiieil of the wis. -t and best having lasted 
loiig(‘r than perhaps any other goAernment that nations liavc 
experienced. The Kgyptian priesthood tii«xl another (‘xpcriineiit, 
which Tailed, because it violated the terms of natiival laws. They 
tried the experiment of making themselves gods to the people in 
regard to the administration of knowledge and natural benetits. 
fhey took upon themselves to lueasiire and to manage the minds of 
incn ill regard to inatt(Ts whieli 1 fact they held only in common 
'vith all men. They did this, I doubt not, in all sincerity, fidelity, 
benevolence ; but it was a mistake of ignorance ; and it was 
followed by its natural retribution. Ignorance, whether guilty or 
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unavoidable, is always presumptuous. These priests were ignorant 
and presuniptuoiis, while most earnestly intent on doing good with 
such knowledge ns they had. They assumed the exclusive posses- 
sion of that to which all had a right; and they corrupted them- 
selves and their charge together. The pliilosophy they held 
laiigiiislK^d and nearly died out. Their own ord(ir deteriorated in 
pow(‘r, knowledge, and cliaractcr ; and the people became idolaters, 
sinking into that weakness and under that doom which superstition 
brings on as surely as the pollution of the atmosphere causes lassi- 
tude and ling(iring death. The experiment of spiritual government 
failed ; but we are not to deal with the priests for it as if tluiy had 
had our thousands of years of added experience. 

1 never believed during my school days, and 1 am sure T never 
shall now, that any order of men ever carried on a wilful and deli- 
berate fraud, from generation to generation, for any purpose what- 
ever. 1 used to suspect in my school days, as 1 l)(*liev(i now, that 
all the heathen priesthoods which were held ii[) for my s(*orn as 
bands of impostors, had faith, one way or another, in what they 
taiiglit. And tlu‘rc seems every reason to believe this now of the 
Egyptian priesthood, wln> tangid mon; extraordinary thiiigs ])er- 
haps than any other. Jf we do btit put ourselves in their ])laees 
for ail instant, we may perhaps see how many tilings may hav«: been 
venerable and true to them, which we, with our knowledge and our 
igiioranee, our experience and our prejudices, do not know how to 
treat seriously at all. 

To them, nothing was so wonderful, so mysterious, so important 
as Life and Organisation. Their purity of life and habits,— their 
taking but one wife, and banishing all indeecney from their temple 
rites, — (!nlighiens us as to mueh that we might reprobate otherwisij in 
the illustrations of some of their festivals, and a f«;w of their do(.‘- 
trines. Eerliaps they were wiser thmi we /re in their reverenei: for 
natural instincts ; and they wen* certainly not wrong in thinking' 
life and its produetion the most saered and the most real, and 
tluTefore the most, important fact with which the hnmaii race eaii 
hav(i eoneern. When tlKT by degrees led the peojile down into 
gross In uto-worship (if iiuleed it is true that they did so) they cer- 
tainly misapjdied or ill-fonveyed their reverent appreciation of tlio 
gre‘at fact of life ; 'i it tno fault was in the misapjdieatioii, and not 
in the ])hilosopliy wliieh reef)gnise(l in life, wherever found, >oiuc- 
lliing jdtng(*ther acred, before which the human intellect must bow 
down, as an insoluble my.stery. I am sure that we are wrong 
the other extreme, in the hn ity or uttiT tlioughtlessiiess with vvliich 
we regard the reees of inferior animals, which have shared wit hours, 
lor thousands of years, the yet unsolved mystcTy of sentient exist- 
ence, without jdiaring with us any thing else than what is necessary 
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for tlic support of that cjtistcnce. IVe know jio more of tlic expe- 
rience, one may say, tlie mind, of the cattle, the swallows, the 
butterflies, and worms about us than if they lived in another planet. 
They and man have met hourly for all these thousands of years 
without havint^ found any moans of communication ; without bav- 
in" done anything to bridge over the gulf which so separates them 
that th(;y appear mere phantoms to each other. The old h]gyptian 
priests recognised the difliculty, and made a mistake upon it ; — 
disastrous enough. We, for the most part, commit the other great 
mistake of not recognising the mystery. We are not likely ever to 
embody our consciousness of it in any form of brute worship ; but 
we are hardly (jualificd to criticise tliose who fell into that perhaps 
sublime error in the early days of human speculation. 

Then again ; about their Oracles, Magic, and Medicine ; — it is 
needless and therefore nnjust, to attribute to lliem any artifice or 
insincerity. All who have duly inquired into that class of natural 
flic: 5 know that among human faculties exist those of perception 
or apprehension of distant and of future events ; and some powers 
of sympathetic operation, whosi? nature and limits are as yet but 
little understood. Those powers are as yet but too little inquired 
into, uotwitbsianding the example ami exhortations of Bacon, 
(’uvicr, T.a[)la(.‘e, and otlnu’ philosopluTs who were rendered by tlunr 
phil()soi)hy meek enough to learn from nature. iMiiding, as wc do, 
iiidis])utable proofs that at present the human being is capable of 
various states of consciousness, and of knowing events which arc 
happening afar, and of foreknowing (events which are future, — 
sometimes spontaneously, and sometimes by means of aii agency 
jjurposcly employed ; — knowing, on tin* other hand, that history 
alioimds with reeords v;hieh everybody believes more or less, of 
jiropliecy, of preternatural (so-called) knowledge, of witchcraft, 
uiiiiceountable syinpathu;*, and miraculous cures- 've have every 
reason to siqiposc that the Egyptian priesthood encountered and 
held the facts which some of us encounter ami hold, and employed 
them as sincerely and devoutly as they enq)loyed other tacts in 
natural philosophy. It is probable that the oracles were true ; and 
wchiive no right to doubt that the priests believed them true, — as 
earnestly as they believed that they could cure the sick whom they 
carried into their tcrrqdes, ami on whose heads tlu'y religiously laid 
their hands, with invocations to tiie gods. The facuUii s which 
flrew the attention of Bact)!! and others a’*e found more vigorous, 
more spontaneous, and more easily cxeitable among orientals than 
among ourselves. If wc And, by lialf-dozeii, merely by opening 
nur minds to the fact, cases of far-seeing, and fore-seeing, ami 
curative power, it is probable that such eases were familiar to the 
heathen priesthoods of old j and that they sincerely believed that 
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persons so gifted held a revealing coniinission from the gods. 
\Vhilc fully aware of the means necessary for eliciting the faculty, 
and using those means, the priest might wait on the speech of the 
oracular somnambulc, believing it to proceed from the veritable 
inspiration of the god. Tliis is not the place for bringing together 
the evidence that exists about the dealings of the Egyptian priests 
with the sick and infirm : but it is curious ; and it shows no cause 
for the assumption that they were jugglers, or in any way insincere 
in tlieir pfactice. They probably believed that they sliould give 
relief by the “ touching with the hands ** which, as Solon tells us, 
“will immediately restore to health*’ when soothing medicines arc 
of no avail ; and by that “ stroking with gentle hands *’ whi(?li 
yEschylus says was to be had on the Nile : * and they were proba- 
bly justified in their belief by the n‘snlts. Nothing but a very 
large proportion of cures will account for the continued celebrity of 
any scat of health during a scipicnce of many centuries. 

As to the oracles, there wen* many in Egypt ; and they were, 
famous from the earliest times of which we have any record. The 
two most cclebrat('d were those of Aimin Ua, in the Oasis of 
Amunj and that of Unto in the city of that name.f Herodotus 
tells a curious story of tin; establishnu'nt of the Orach's of Annin 
Ha and of l)odona.,{: He heard two v(‘rsio!is; — one from the 
priests of Amuii at 'riiebcs; the other from the |)ricstesses of ihr. 
oracle at Dodona. The Oreek priestesses told him that two black 
doves were carried off from 'riieln^s : one of which went into tin; 
Lybian Desert, and the other came to Dodona, perched on an ouk, 
and spoke, saying that it was tin- will of the king of tin* gotls tli;it- 
lie should have an orach* there. The dove which Hew to tin; 
Lybian oasis cleliM*r(;d a similar command thc're from Amuu I’a. 
The slory of the 'rh(;ban priests to Herodotus was that tAvo Avomeii, 
sacred to the* god, Avere carrh‘d olf from 'IJiebes ))y the I’luenieiaiis, 
and set up oracles at the Oasis and at Dodona. They wen; 
probably carried olf for the sake of that power of prevision A\hi(*h 
had caused their consecration at Tlu'bes, and which they exercised 
aft(;rwai(ls at the tAvo iicav oracular seats. Herodotus says ex- 
pressly that there Avere no pricst(;sses in EgVjd ;§ yet it is certiiin 
that women of tin priestly caste Avere, in one Avay or another, 
employ(;d and consecrated about the temples ; ami in all jmrily 
ami honour, d’hey were probably the ntlerers of the oracle; ainl 
miviht be also tlie dispe. iCjs of liealtli iu tin; sanctuaries. Among 
so large a body as that of the Egyptian priesthood, it is probable 

* PromoUioiis to To: “There Zeus will remler you ssme, stroking Viui wiih 
gentle luiiul and simply touching you.” This sanetuary at Caiujpus was celehratul 
for the ctircs wn- bv the trod. 

t Herod, ii. a;;. ' Hcrod. ii. 54, 55. § .Herod, ii. 35. 
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that there was never any .want of somnambnles, who would be 
looked upon as chosen by the god of tlic region to deliver his 
oracles; and, who would do it, while the faculty worked clearly 
(which we now find to be rarely for any long continuance;) and with- 
out any nei'd of juggl(?ry at the time?, or occasion to su3i)ect it now. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us of a daughter of Scsostris who seems to 
have had the faculty as eminently as Joan of Arc, .exercising it with 
regard to her father’s victories as Joan did about her gwn. Her 
hither, being king, was also 1 figh -priest, and must have known 
how far to trust his (huightcr’s divination: and he planned his 
proceedings, and prepared for his concpicsts, undiT her direction.^' 
j lerodotus observes that 'this Theban oracle and that of Dodona 
arc much like each other :f that the art of foretelling future events, 
as practised in tin; (ireek temples, was d(‘rived from Kgypt : and 
that it is c(‘rtain that the Kgyjitians were the first of the human 
race who established h'asts and public asscnnblies, ]n*ocessioii3, and 
the manner of approaibing (lod and holding intercourse with 
him: and that the (hveks had borrowed these customs from the 
Kgyplians. 

Kvery god had, as Herodotus tells us, a high-priest and several 
other priests ; (au^h of wlioin is succeeded on his death by his son.$ 
'fhe jirinciph*- of their sacrifices was to offer to the gods what was 
hostile or unacceptabhi to tluan ; so that th(^ sacrifice, uhile a sign 
of homag(‘, was so through an act of vindictiveness. The animals 
offered were usually tliosi^ in wliich a wiiked soul was, or might bo 
supposed fo be, n-siding at tlu^ time. They laid hands on the 
liead of tlu' victim, chargi'd it with maledictions, § and then got 
rid of if as fa‘d as possible. If Ijierc wen* (ireeks at market, the 
head was sold to them; if not, it was thrown into tlie river. The 
luill .\])i.s was, as everybody knows, black, with white marks; the 
star oil the forehead beiiTg tin* sign of its bi*ing an iuearnation of 
flic ih’ity. i The bullocks offercci in sacrifice were red, because 
Tvpho was su])posi (I to be. of that com])lexi()ii . and if the 
priests found a single hair on the animal w’hich was not red, they 
rejected it. 

Due of tiic sacred traditions of Egypt Avas that Isis had given 
one-third of the land to the priests, on condition of piTpctual 
honours b(*iug paid to Osiris after Ids death. Ue know how 
Joseph left the jirie.sts lands in their possession when he bought 
^•p all the rest of the land of hgvju ; and when, after the famine, 

* Wilkinson's .Anriont Kgxptians, i, *J >1. ’f" ITorod. ii. oB. 

:J; Herod, ii. 'M. § Hi rod. ii. .*11). 

II Herodotus says (iii. ‘Jtf,) “ The KiryptiaiKs Aiy that a na^h of descends 

f“>in heaven upon her” (the cuw-molhcr ©♦* Apis) “ siinl that from this ray she 
conceives the god Apis.'» «, Herod, ii. ilB. 

u 
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lie decreed tliat the .king should have a fifth part of the produce, 
he exc(‘j)tcd the lands of the priests from the impost.* The 
personal wants of the priests were iill supplied from the temples : 
aud tliiis they were entirely free from the cares of life. Tor one 
item of property tlioy had the Tombs : and their monopoly of a 
property in such constant request must have been very profitable. 

It appears that tliere was a lake made near every capital city in 
Egypt, f for the transit of the dead ; and a sacred boat, to bear 
the liearsc ; and a boatman whose oilicial name, written in Greek, 
was Charon. { The funeral train were obligial to pass over this 
lake on the way to the tomb; but they might return by land. 
The purpose of the obligatory custom of crossing the lake; was that 
all the dead might pass through the same ordeal before admission 
to their “ eternal habitation,” as the priests called the tomb. This 
ordeal was judgment by the forty-two § assessors who, on carlh, 
performed the tirst stage of the work which was to be eoniph^ted by 
the forty-two heavenly assessors, who aw'aited tlu^ dead within the 
threshold of tin; unseen world. Notice was given to thi*sc judges 
of the day of the funeral ; and they stood in a half (‘irclc on the 
nearer shore of the lake, awaiting the arrival of the funeral train. 
Any person might aecustj tlie deceased in their ])res(nieo of any 
immoral act. If the accusation was provid, the deceased w^ns not 
allowed to pass. If the aecnsi:r eould not substantiate bis story, 
he was sev(‘rely punished. J-lven kings | have lu'en known to be 
turned back from the place of endiarkatiou, wdnui acts of injustice 
liave been proveil against them: and it appears that priests had no 
more f;xeniption tliaii others from this ordeal. Those of the 
rejected dead who had left a family liehind tlnnn w'crc carried home, 
and their inuiniiiy-eascs set ujiright against the wall of sonic 
ehainber; a perpetual speetaeh* of shame and grief to their families, 
who sutfcrcd acutely from the disgraec of what had liappein’d. 
Those who were jioor and friendless, as well as vicious, were put 
into the ground where the rejection took place; and this was the' 
shore where their iiielaiiclioly ghosts wandered, it' jinets say true, 
])ining for the Jilysiaii tiehls which lay beyond ; thos»^ Klysiaii 
lieldft^’ being tlie beautiful ineadcovs wdiieli, in tlie principal liiirial- 
plaee of the Nile valley, at Memphis, extended beyond the lake ot 
the Di ad, all flowery wuth lotus and blossoming n‘.eds. 

Jksides ])crsons 'On-. ieled of eriininal arts, debtors were ex- 
cluded from burial. ** A creditor might possess himself ot tlie 

* xlvii. 'Ji?, ‘2U. f XVilkiusoii’s Auriint Kj?yj>ti;u!S, v. 4*J0. 

■{; i, ;>2. § Arr<»nlinif ti) Clunupollion. 

jl Di«)'lnriis, i, 72. *^1 DiiMlnnis, i. 90. 

** to Ur-KMlotiis (ii. l.'Uj) tins was a very old {irningouiont, 

from a law ol Asyclns, who, curly in tlic First Period, built the brick Pyr.mnJ* 
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mummy till tlio family luid satisfied his claims; and the priests 
could refuse a tomb till it could be paid for. It became the 
ambition of the family of a debtor to furnish forth, sooner or later, 
a grand funeral, which, as the liabilities of the deceased must be 
first discharged, was in fiict a restoration of the family honour. — In 
some cases of strong conjugal atfijction, the survivor retained at 
home the body of the departed, that both might be carried to the 
tomb together : but in such cases, it was always understood that a 
respectable funeral was in reserve. 

The priests kept a number of tombs always ready, — ^probably 
covcired with the ordinary kinds of paintings, and finislual, except 
in the blank spaces left for the namc^ and titles and character of the 
occupant. It is (rcrtaiii -dhat services for the dead and offerings 
to them were celebrated at times long after the funeral ; and it is 
thought probabh; that in eases where a mnv name is jnit over the 
old oue, and a dithuTut family has clearly eouu*, into possession of 
the place, there may have been a discontimiaucc of the payments 
atid nllerings given for services for the diTcased, and the priests 
liavc let the toml) for a sceoud-hand place of burial. Kings and 
wealthy families no doubt purchased the site, or the excavated 
chambers, and adorned them according to their own taste ; often 
hcp:imiing the work in early manhood, as I have meutioued before, 
and carrying it on till the day of death. 

\\ hen I speak of the servi(?es and olVm'Ings to the dead, it does* 
not f)llow that these. w*(Tc presented within the tomb. The tomb 
a[)[)ears to have been closed and sealed at on(‘e. But small altars, 
sculptured with olferings, have, in so many instaiiees, been found 
before the entrances of tombs, j* that we may snpposi; the rites to 
have been celebrated there. 

After permission to j)ass on had been given by the judges, an 
eulogy on the deceased, an'fi a prayer to the gods for his welfare in 
1 bides, wen*, read by one of the otlieiating priests - and Charon 
l»roceeded in his ferrying. When the ojiposite shou. was reached, 
Jnid the procession landed, the groniul was s|)rinkle(l before the 
wheels of the funeral i*ar ; and sometimes palni-braiiehes were 
s^b'ewn in the. vvay.rj. . 'fhe body was soiiu'times erovvned with 
iiniaraiith or other everlastings, or with bay-leaves, or fresh 11owers.§ 

Under liiQ^rolgn, as ronimorro sufTriXMl from .a si-sr.-ily of monoy, lio pnldished, 
priests say, a law wliieh fnrhade horrowiie. » \eepr on eondilioii of the boily of 
t ic Wrower’s fatlier being given in pledge. 1 1 was added this law that llie 
creditor should als«) have in his power the I '.ml of ihe debtor; and that if he 
*■1 nsed to pay the debt for whieh he liatl deposl'ed a pledge so precious, he eonld 
fdler ills death, he hii«l in the tomb of hi fathers, r.or in any other; and that 
c could^not, after the death of any of his own family, render them this honour.’* 
^Vilkinson's Aneieiit Kgvptiaiis, v. dS l. -b Ibid. v. illlT. 

i Ibid. v. UJl. ' § Ibid. V. 4-23. 
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Tlierc was miicli r?is]:)lay of sorrow. In the paintings of funereal 
rites, we always see mourners throwing dust on their heads, healing 
themselves, and evidently \ittering cries. — In ordinary eases, the 
body was laid in one of the pits or recesses in the tomb ■ but in 
the ease of kings and groat men, wo know that there was a sarco- 
phagus in a ehamber ap])ropriated to it. 

Tims much before the s(ialing up of the tomb. What afterwards ? 

As he had passed tlie external judgment, he was believ(‘d by the 
mourners without to be assured of n^-union, in his immortal essenee, 
with the Supreme, from whom all being emanates. The linnily 
liave likened him, in the preparation of his body, to Osiris, and 
have painted tlic emblems of Osiris on his envelope ; and will 
heneeforth call him by that saered name. 1 he oilerings tlicy bring, 
and will i* * * § ontiniic to bring oeeasioually, are not eonseerated to tlicir 
mortal comrade, ])ut to the portion of divinity whieli dwell in him. 
— They place behind their altar of otVerings the images of Isis ami 
Nepthys, the First and tlie Last: ami laTievc that the First and tin; 
Last attend at tin* Inad and feet of the body, as long as it remains 
in the tomb.-^ 'I'liey think of him as timling his way in the nniried 
regions which tlaw ytd seem to themselves to know so famillarlv. 
lie h‘aves behind hin» the eulogy whieli is in?eril)ed on the enlraiiro 
wall of his tomb, and is met by Ibolli, the Loiidnetor of the dead, 
by whom In* is fi lched away, and led (»n to a more fearful jinlgmeiit 
tliaii that man’s judgnimit by tin* shore of the lake which lias 
jiassed with honour, lie is announeed, aeeording to his legend, 
thus: “Arrival of a .^oul in .Nmenti.” llis secret faults, and his 
sins of omission, of which men could be lU) judges, are now to come 
under review'; and 'fhoth, whose legmd j* declares liim “the 
Heerelary of Just ice of the other great gods,“ is to produce his 
book, in wliieb lie lias reronled the wholi* moral life of tin* smd 
eoine to juilginiait. — ddic forty -two heavenly assessors are believed 
to reju’esent the forty-two >ins u'hieh the Fgvptians Ixdievcd man 
to Ijc subject to. I'hieli searelied tlie newly-arrived .-oiil, and 
declared its eondition in respect to the particular .siu.;j: Thru eaimi 
the trial of the l)alanee. d he, symbol of the actions of the candidate 
are jdaeed in one scale, ami the symhol of integrity in the other. 
Thoth looks on, ready to record. Horns holds the liaiid ol the 
eandidaie ; and tlieilog^ watches the proeess, n ady to turn on the 
eoudemned if his s do .Koiild be “ fouinl wanting.’* If all is well, 

* \Vi]kin-«.ji’s AiiciorC v. I H». f f.i'tUos sur 

lilii'iijKiuy. lillria-'s. Slo.-ilin;; ilivinr T.yinV* 

tUiisii). linymrity. S< i ptifism (“ Iii.iul-sliakin}; :it tlir wonts of truth.’ ) l-'"'’- 

.sDiri'rliifvir Nml for irinfir^c. tlluUony. — Ilrn* :iir soini* of the foity-tN>“ 
rcml off !)• i ham))' >]lioi. from the l^otlrcs siir ri'.gypto. 

§ if ary oiio >\ii)hrs to know the name of tlie Eiryptimi ('••rhiTus, I ran iiuhJ 
him wiili it,— f-itiu;:; CLaiupolliun. The name: is Ttoiioni-cnemcnt. 
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lio advances in front of the balance, and finals the infint TToriis 
sealed on his lotus-blossom before the tliroiie; and on tlie tlirone is 
th(? Jiidj^fj, prepared to welcome him by raising the end of his sceptre, 
and to permit him to enter among tin; gods within. Of th(i happy 
state little was revealed, because?, as it was declared, “ the heart of 
man could not conceive of it.** Almost the only particular declared 
was that tlnu’C was a tree of Life,* on whose fruit the gods wrote 
the iiaincs of mortals (l(*sfine(l to immortality, and whose fruit made 
those who ate of it to be as gods. Jlis relatives thought of him as 
wearing on his head, as a mark of his justilieation, the feather of 
inli?grity : and they wrote hesid(? liis name*, from that time forward, 
the name of the goddess of Justice; a practice c,(juivalent to that 
of aliixing tlu? epithet “ ju‘<tified ** to his name. This goddess of 
.lusfic(‘, 'riimei, is pn.‘.scut during the trial of the soul ; and she is 
idcntllied in the sculptures by her legend “ Thmei, who lives in 
Amenti, whorre she weighs hearts in the balance; — no sinner 
escapes her.*’ f 

J'he survivors of any one for wdiom a burial has been obtained, 
bvit who might be suspeett‘d of unlitness for tin? h(*nveidy mansions, 
were enabh'd (o form but loo clear an idea of Ins fate ; for the 
pains of the wicked could be conceived of by human imagination, 
though the immortal pleasures of the just could not. Tin; purga- 
tory of the lygyptiaus was in fact dcserilied defmittdy enough : and 
the njpreseiitations of it in the tombs give* .. strange sensation to 
tlie ga/er hefon? he has become aeenstoined to tlieni. At tlic 
♦Atrcnie end of a large tomb at Thebes,}. 1 saw some? marks on the 
black and stained wall wliich made me hold my candle nearer, and 
])crsivere till 1 liad made out the whole seiilplure, which gave me 
at last the impression of a bad dream. A hopeless-looking pig, 
with a IjriMliug back, was in a boat, tin* stern of wdiich was towards 
the heavenly regions. T\.*o monkeys \ven* with it, one at the bow', 
and the other whipping or driving the pig. Tliis was a wicked 
soul, s(Mit back to cartli under the conduct r;f the ag- nts of Thotb. 
Tlie busy and gleet id ioc'k of the monkeys, and the humbled aspect 
of the j)ig were ])owerfu!iy given. This was the lowest state of the 
punished soul ; but it woulil have to pass through some very mourn- 
ful ones, and for a very long time, — to be proi)al)ly a w olf, a scorpion, 
or a kite, or some other odious cronlure, in weary succession, — for 
a term of from three thousaiul to ti’ii tliousand y».ars. This was 
called passing through its “orbit of i.eecssity.” 

We now know enough of the omward state, and of the views 
'<nd expectations of a LMiaraoh, to niu!er4aiul the illustrations of 
his tomb, lie was a priest, and ^heivlbre infonued of the secret 
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speculations of the ^yisc upon the nature^ of the Divine Government 
and tlio destiny of man. On account of both his civil and his 
ecclesiastical rank, he was compelled to blazon forth his deeds and 
his expectations in j^reat pomp. He has been laid in the chambers 
of the tomb with every funereal observance; and he has left ou 
those walls illustrations of his faith which the vulgar may take 
literally, or let alone as unintelligible, while to priestly eyes tlu^y 
once told more than we shall now ever understand ; and through 
those of a Pythagoras spread a philosophy through the world, so 
lofty as to command the praise at once of heathen, J(nv and (Jhris- 
tiaii. Here, w’hcrtJ the common eye, th(‘n as now, could see only 
a household of gods and nothing higher, Pythagoras coidd sc<‘, 
through tiiese transparent shows of attributes, that tluirc was, 
because there must be, some vital eentn*, from whence tluy deriveil 
their existence. While the vulgar saw only in the fate of the 
damned “ tlu^ circle of necessity,” he saw it everywhere, believing 
that the agency of the central unity was operative wholly through 
numbers, — which are another name for c(‘rtainty. When* ollicrs 
saw painted the array of the Hours, In; pcret*ivi‘d btdwcim each two 
the chain of Cause and PllVet. Where other'< saw altar tlanies, lio 
recognised the aspirations of the intellect. AVhen^ others shrank 
from pietin*(,‘S of torture and dismemberment, he calmly studied llu; 
coiillicts of the intellect and soul. Where otlnu’s saw a range of 
mummy closets with folding doors, he gained ideas of that sueees- 
sioii of spheres tiirough which tin; as])iring spirit has to pa^s, 
before attaining tin; vital ecaitre from wliieli it came forth, and to 
which it may, when worthy, return. AVherethe vulgar saw — what 
the priests told them to see — “an eternal abodi*,” to whieli the 
dead king had come from “ the inn ” of his owji palace,* — he held 
that here the dust would, s< oin r or later, return to dust, while tin* 
spirit had returnetl to Him who had givoU it forth. Josephus says 
that Pythagoras was the most eminent of the In athens for wisdom 
and piety ; and believes that he would have spoken more wisely still 
oil the highest matters, if in; had been safe from the malice ol the 
ignorant. — 'I’he teslimoiiy of Ilerodolus is tliis ;f “These peojilii,” 
the Egyptians, “an; the first who have advanced the doctrine that 
the soul of man is immortal : that, wlieu the body is dead, the soul 
enters always into that of sonu; animal; and that having thus 
passed successively ^Uo all kinds of terrestrial, aipiatie and iierial 
creatures, it returns into a human boily, during its aet of hidh : 
and that these diili reiit transmigrations lake place in the sjiace oi 
three thousand years. I know that some Greeks ha\e adopted this 
opinion, — some sooner, and some later ; and that they have inmK* 


* DiuJorus, i. *>1. 
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use of it as iliey thought. proper. Tlieir names are not unknown 
to me ; but I preserve silence upon them.” • 

]f this old traveller, at once so reserved and so garrulous, had 
spoken out here, the lirst name, doubtless, which he would have 
uttered, would have been Pythagoras. 

Among the many tombs o])en to us, avc may choose one for a 
regular, however brief, examination. And tin; most attractive, 
without (piestion, to any reader whose interest in the subject has 
carried him through this chapter, will be that discovered by Pel/oni, 
about a quarter of a century ago, whose occupant was Osirci, father 
of liamases the (ireat. 

Ihe neighbouring peasants obscrv(Ml, about the beginning of the 
presemt century, a sinking of the soil in one of the hill sides in the 
Valley of the Tombs. They pointed this out to successive travellers ; 
and Jhl/oui happily looked into tin*, matter, lie found a tomb 
extending 1520 f(?et into the hill; and how much more, there is no 
saying, as the- earth had fallen, and barred further progress. Its 
clepth is great, as it descends the whole way, sometimes by inclined 
planes, and sometimes by staircases. 

The lirst thing we had to do was to ])lungi‘. down a ilight of 
ruined steps, to a perpendicular depth of 2 1 feet. This entrance 
was closed up by masonry when J5el/oni was brougjit t ’ the spot. 
This .staircase landed us in a passage where tluj walls were covereil 
with inseri|)rions about Osirci; probai)ly a e tpy of the eulogy and 
])ray(‘rs read at his funeral ; as such a record was often inscribed 
near th(^ (uit ranee of a tomb. — Next eome.s another staircase, on the 
walls of which are painted lignres of gt'iiii which cajinot be the 
Assessors, beeiuise they are not forty-two; but thirty-seven on the 
one nail, and thirty-nine on the other. They are very grotes(pic; 
and one longs to know what they mean. It is strange, aiul (‘xeeed- 
iiigly agreeable, to feel tlyit this longing has mor(‘ hope in it as the 
centuries pass. It ap])eared, a while ago, to all eyes a.? it appears 
now to many, that Time buries the sources of our i lowledge as he 
goes, choking them up with his incxhanslible .samls, and making a 
(Ireary dese.rt of the ])a.st. Unt what ih) we sc'ii next? Here comes 
Speeulatiofi, on her tiMitaiive march, her tlivining rod in hand, indi- 
cating to her follower, laborious Science, where and how to work; 
and lo ! out oo/os the stream again, — scanty ami thick enough at 
first, hut sure to run fuller and <‘lcarer every day. See how improved 
our })rospeets of P.gyptiau kiiowled.i:i* are since the days when our 
Cuair de Lion was besieging Acre! At that time, about 1 190, the 
learned physician of Hagdad, Abdaluuif, was lecturing at Cairo. In 
the excellent aecount of the Kgypt «»f his day whii h he has left us, 
he says, speaking of the Pyramids aiul other monuments which were 
before his eyes, these blocks are completely covered with writing 
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ill that anciant character, the import of wliich is wliolly unknown at 
this day. 1 liavc not met with any jiersoii, in all I'^gypt, who could 
say thi'it he knew, even by hearsay, of any one who uiuhn-stood this 
character.’* — “ Near these pyramids, the remains of gigantic old 
edifices, and a great number of solidly constructed tombs are to be 
seen ; and it is rare to meet with any portion of these ruins which is 
not covered with inscriptions in that aneicut character which is wholly 
unknown at this day.”* Ilow delightful it must be to any Cham- 
pollion, Uosellini, Wilkinson or Lepsius of our century to read this 
passage ! And how encouraging it is to some of us wlio, by their 
labours, have looked with some degree of intelligence upon the 
monumental records of Mgypt, to think that a future generation will 
probably see mucli more than wc do; — ptThaps understanding the 
genii, and the other mysteries of this tomb, nearly as well as if they 
had l\thagoras, or some more jdain-spoken old priest, for a guide; ! 

No part of the illustrations of this tomb is more mysterious tliaii 
those of the second passage. Kneph, "the spirit of the Su])renic, 
which moves upon the face of the waters,”! has naturally a boat 
for one of his emblems : the serpent is nnotlua*. JMitliah, iiis col- 
league in tlu! work of creation, is the patron of the occujiaut of this 
tomb; and their symbols abound. In this si^cond passage we find 
the boats of Kiit'ph : and a curious S(‘riesof d(‘secn(ling ])lanes, each 
with a door upon it, which is sujijioscd to tigure tlu‘ descent to 
Hades ; — the Aimmti, or western region of the dead. We me< t the 
serpent hen* in the sliape of the bier, whieh (‘ls<‘where is almost 
invariably lion-shapcMl. Here, the perj)ent has lion’s ])aws, instead 
of human feet, as usual. Tin* "justityiug” goddess stands at the 
lower end of tin; descent. 

We next come to a small chamber whieh almost any one hut 
J’elzoni would have taken to be the extremity of the excavation. 
Its walls were all painted, and it had every, appearance of eoinpleto- 
iiess : and a deep pit in face of the entrance passage would liave 
beeji eoneluded to be the place of burial. This ])it, liow(;ver, was a 
well ; and it wa.s dug there to draw olf tlie wati*rs whieh would 
otherwise injure, and wliieli since lm\e iujunid, tlu; iuteri(jr ehaiii- 
bers. Jlelzoui tilled up this pit; not knowing its purpo.se. lie 
spied li hole in tlu; wall, and, striking it, found it sounded hollow, 
lie and his companions brouglit a palm trunk to bear on it, and 
battered it down; ^uidi ’.g immediately that the best part of this 
wonderful tunnel wa-s before them. 

in tin; chamber to whieh the pit belongs, the King Osirei is seen 
making olfcrings to Osiris, and to some less couspi(;uous dcitic.9. It 
is in this chamber that an immeasurable serp(‘iit of eoiisidcrahle 
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thickness, winds round tJie walls in a curious and ratlier elegant 
involution : and I think it is in the next that fi serpent bier extcuids 
continuously roiuid nearly half the wjills, bearing a series of pros- 
trate muminies. In another place, instead of mummies, the s(Tp(mt 
su[)ports human heads, — the headless bodies in some eases reniain- 
iiig near, and in other cases, being absent. Tin; strangest use I 
saw made of the serpent in any old niominiciit was here, where it 
was double-headed, and wort; tlie crowns of tlie two KgYpis, — Upper 
and ijow^er, — and had two pairs of huniaii legs, walking opposite 
ways, — a dove being perched in the bt nd of its body. Sometimes 
the serpent is wungtid ; and two, uniting their necks to support a 
disk, w-onderfully resembled a eadnctnis.— -In one instance, where an 
eiioruious serpent is earritul by the gods, ( 'hampollion says it is the 
great Apophis, enemy of the sun, wlio is overcome and carried away 
caplivc: a suggestion which the (Ireeks wert; not slow to adopt. 
And it is impossibh; to look upon these representations of the 
serpent; of the tree of life, of which those who ate were made as* 
gods; of the moving sj)irit of the (h*(;ator, and of tin; univ(Tsally 
prevalent ideas of tin; original sprc'ad of water ; the separation of 
the land from the water ; the springing of vegetation, and the 
sudden appearainn; of animals on the new surface; and the separa- 
tio<i of the nppcT air into regions of abo(l(?, without setmig wdicnee 
was derived tin; tirst of the two accounts of the creation given in 
the Hook of (lenesis ; ■'•'•-'-that in which, not Jehovah, ])ut the 
Klohim were (‘iigaged, wlio woidd lx; understood by the Egyptian 
instructors of .Moses to be Knejdi and Ehtbali ; — the Presiding 
Spirit, and the Eoniiing Intellect of the Supreme. The other, and 
wry (lillrrcnt, account f has little that is Egyptian in its character, 
and was probably not h‘arned at Heliopolis or Thebes. 

Jn the hail through tin; tirst chamber is the curious group of four 
kinds of ])eople (four of ^acb) which has excited so mucli specu- 
lation, but which Uham])olliou believed that be ui 'lerstood ])lainly 
enough. Ita, tin; JSuii, stands behind the sixteen liguves, wlio are 
not eaplives, but dw ellers under the sun, — inhabitants of the earth. 
The g<;neral legr’iiil declan's them to be “ the iuliabitants of Egypt, 
and those of foreign countries.” Pour an* red, the Egyptian eon- 
venlional com[)lexiou; and their sjx'cial h‘gend is “the race of 
men;” Avhieh savours of the conceit of priniiti'c jialriotism. The 
next tony have primros(‘-eolouivd skins, and are called “ Namou,” 
— (“ Asiatics.”) Tlu‘ third set are allogeliier negro, in complexion 
and feature; and they arc called Nahasi.” — (“Africans.”) The 
fourth group are pale yellow^ again, and blue-eyed, and dressed in 
barbaric fashion, with feathers in^ ibeir hair, but with long llowiug 
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robes. These arc inscribed “ Tamhoii,” which Champollion believed 
to designate a northern people, and probably Europeans.* — The 
rest of this hall is chielly occupied by the reception of the departed 
king by the gods. 

Next we come to an unfinished chamber, where the drawings are 
made for sculptures wliich have never been wrought. Here are the 
bold and free outlines which we cannot but admire now ; outlines 
which were corrected where faulty by the master hand with its red 
chalk pencil, coining after the pupil with his black one. In one 
figure, the arm was made too long; ami the rectification by the 
master, — the red outline over the black, stands as light, fresh, and 
no doubt elfaccablc', as in the hour wlnm it was made, — before the 
Great Uamascs was born, or in his childhood. 

Then <‘omcs another staircase, and then more passages, with 
their ceremonial paintings : and at length, the great hall, — which 
yet is not the most interesting of these chambers of the grave. The 
•most remarkable thing in it that im‘cts the eye is the pictun; of the 
states through which the soul has to pass, after heaving the lower 
hemisphere, and entering upon the abodes of the sun. Of these 
abodes there are twtdvc, each shown by a door valve, disclosing a 
muminv, and guarded by a serpent. — Kaeh smpciit bas a uame;f 
and all have the legend It dwells above this great door, ami 
opens it to the god Sun.’* — One beautiful illustration is of lh(‘ con- 
nexion of the deceas(‘d with time. The mummy stands with a chain 
round his neck, whicli is held liy a procession of twenty -four liguivs, 
each with a star ovtT its head. These are th(‘ Hours; and in 
another tomb 1 saw the same eompatiy, telling the season of llie 
year by their appearance ; those betokening the night Ix'iug dark, 
and standing near togcnluT; thos(r betokening tin? day b<‘ing lighter, 
and further apart. If (’haiupollioii reads the legends of these 
sjdieres and spirits in the tombs aright, ^vt; have some light as t'‘ 
the expectations of theses ancient worshippers, lli^ translates thus 
a])Out file iuliabitants of two series of abodes : “ These liostile souls 
sec not our god when he easts the rays from Ins disk: tliey 
longer dwell in the ti-rrestrial world; and they lu'ar not the V()ie(5 
of tin; great, god wlun he traver^e-s their zones.” “These liav'- 
found grace in the eyes of the great god. Tlu'V dw(*ll in the abodes 
of glory ; those in which the heavenly life is h’d. 'fhe bodies which 
they have abaudor. d will repose for ever in their tombs, while llie\ 
will enjoy the presence; of the Supreme (iod.”J 

In tiie side chambers are dcviecs yet waiting for their iuterpreifi- 
tioTi : — tlames, lieads and headless bodies, men bound, or standin-J 
feet uj)penuost, or lying on their backs, — or with their heads 
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leaving their shoulders ; Mvith the scariibieus in the boat, and other 
animal symbols which show that these ai'e not, as some have 
hastily supposed, human saerilices (which did not make a part of 
Egyptian Avorship,) but were probably a symbolical nipresentation 
of the process of initiation into the priestly mysteries. 

Tlie sarcophagus (;hamb(*r is wonderfully line. After exploring 
it as well as w<j could with the lights we carried, — picking out the 
devices on the walls, but discerning nothing of. the vaulted ceiling 
at the end where the sarcophagus stood, we enjoyed seeing tlie 
whole lighted up by a lire of straw. I never shall forget that 
gorgeous chamber in this palace of death. The rich colours on the 
wall, ((^specially the profusion of deep red,) were brought out by 
the llame; and the Avonderful ceiling whose black vault Avas all 
starred Avith emblems, and peojdi^d Avith lines of yellow figures, — 
countless, in tAvo vast regiments, — this Avas like nothing earthly. 
And it /.V like- nothing on the earth. — These starry emblems are 
Avhat has been called the Zodiac. 1 should not have discovered or 
si!ripos<‘d tlnun to Ix'ar that meaning: but Cliampollion, who know 
more than anybody else about such things, oilers his readings of 
old Egy])tian almanacks — (pioting the testimony of Diodorus about 
“ th(‘ gihied circle of Osvmandyas, which gave, the hours of the ri.sing 
of the constellations, Avith the influences of (‘acli.” (diampollioii gives 
us some of these inllucuccs : — as, “ Orion iufluciices the left car. 1st 
iiour : Orion inlliuMices the left arm. ^nciliour: Sirius intliumccs 
the h(‘art,” and so on.*''* Payne Knight saysf that Astrology is 
not expressly mentioned among the pursuits of the ancient 
Egy|)lians; but that their enaal certainly admitted the princi])le on 
Avhich it is founded; — that is, nceessity,- -- a derivation of all desti- 
nies from the origimd impuls<* given by an immutable Creator. 

Ueyond tlie sareopliagiis chamber, the excavation slid descmids, 
by staircases aiul passag^^s, till the mass of earth, fallen from above, 
bars fni’tlier progn'ss. 

Snell are the ])Iaees where, as Isaiali says, iiio Kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, each in his own liouse,’* 
(1'^. XiV. I s) and such are the n*gions .supposed by him to be 
moved at the nppioaeh of the tyrant, am! to stir up their dead to 
meet him who has become as Aveak as they, and must now be 
brother of the Avorm, and be brought doAvn to Hades, to tlic sides 
of the pit. — From Fgypt, this method of burial spread far over the 
‘‘ast; and the caverns of the hills iontained the successive genera- 
tions of many peoples, besides the Hebrews, Avbo had, in their 
civilisation, followed the idmis and .nttliods of Egypt. Happily 
for the human race, the ideas sp *ead Avitli tlie Ibvms. Alter the 
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example of Kp:ypt, men preserved, amidst* more or less corruption, 
the belief in One Supreme God ; iu a Divine Moral Government ; 
in a future life and retribution; and in the greatest of all truths, 
that moral good is the highest good, and moral evil the dee])est 
evil. I'rom the lips of this thoughtful people it Avas that infant 
nations learned, tlirough a long course of centuries, whatever they 
held that Avas most noble, concerning the origin and tond(*ncics of 
things, and Avhat was most to be desired for tlie race of man at 
largi% and the soul of ev(;ry individual man. Many things remained 
to be learned; and many needed to be unlearned. M'e find much 
that Avas barbaric, coarse, ignorant, and untrue: but the wonder is 
at the amount of insight, aeliieveinent and trntli. Tin'- ground 
gained by the human mind was never lost; for out of this Valley of 
the Nile issued Judaism: and out of Judaism issued, in dm* 
time, Christianity. 
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r 1 1 1 : li I ;s . — 'ro mws , — m r ai m ti :s . — m i*: i ) i*: r: \ ivr f r \ iu)o. — 

DAVli III. KAIIUKK. Kf.-K A IIVAC. 

\Vi; passfd the working hours of several days anioim- tlio tnmhs ; 
ami iiiy journal lias eopious accounts of them : hut, iTiiuimbcriiii; 
how much sooiKU* one wearii'S of rcadim^ of such places than of 
siu'Iiii: them, 1 will say little about them. 

One of till' most celebrated is tlu‘< I larper’s Tomb, lir'^t mentioned 
by ririu e, and therefore often called by his name. This is the work 
oflwo of the llamases: and a vast work it is, — extcmlin*^ dOo feet 
into lli<‘ hill. Th() entrance j)assa|i;(‘s have small chambers on either 
hand, who>e walls present us with capital pictures of ancient higV])- 
tian life. 'The kitchen comes first, — on the left hand side ; and 
there the servants are kneadint^ bread, and carry ini;* to the oven 
cakes sprinkled with lilack setMls : and others are making’ broth and 
pastry ; and some arc drawinj^ olf licpior with .i syphon ; auil others 
slauj^htcrinii cattle, and pre[)annj^ the joints for tW cook. Some 
of the beef is to be boiled, — the jtiints heiii'i^ put into (.anhlrons over 
tlic tire : and an assistant is pomidinj:^ somethin‘s . a mortar ; and 
there is a meat-sale, ::aisj)ended from the eeilinjs. — flic other eham- 
hers have boats, furniture, arms, gardens and a lish-])ond ; fowls, 
fields aud their produce; and so forth. The standarils are striking. 
Ihey hear the hawk, tlie lb\, the ibis, &:e. Tin*, blade part ot the 
tinns is painted bliu', which s»?emst() show that they were of stead. — 
The furniture is so (?l(‘gaiit, — tlie couches, fauleuil , hangings, vases, 
haskets' and lanijis, — that it could hardly be surpassed in (ircocc or 
borne at any time, or in l*aris and hondon now. It is very strange 
to look upon these evidences of in dcor luxury, and thou to turn to 
the pictures of savage warfare on th.- j)ropyhi of the ]udaees. And 
yet, it is only what one knows to bo happening even now, within 
the limits of (liristcndom. No luvurv on earth can exeecil that of 
many houses in New York : and at this moment, while some ladies 
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are passinor their daj'sjn the midst of it, thVir husbands are shootinp; 
down tlic Mexicans with a hatred as cordial as any lliimascs ever 
•felt for his southern or eastern foes. And if we ourselves have not 
outgrown warfare, (and it is too soon to declare that wc have), wg 
may present the same humiliating spectacle to the anti(pinriaiis of a 
future age. Our warfare will not be so savage as that of these old 
lieathens ; but it will be far more shameful, inasmuch as wc call our- 
selves Christians. 

Among the figures in this tomb arc two harpers playing before 
the god Ao, or Hercules. They are clothed in white garments, 
striped with red : and th(‘ir harps have each ten strings. ISoiTie 
preceding travellers have declared tliese harpers to be blind ; but 
there is now too much defacement about the heads to jiermit this to 
be seen. 

The most striking device 1 observed in this tomb (unless indeed 
it be the piggish soul returning to earth in charge of the monkeys) 
was one wliieh related to the death of the occupant of the tomh. 
The funereal boat is drawn by men who are at a loss about passing 
the bridge before them. The st(‘ep, angular liridge intercepts tll(^ 
rope; but the scnrabjcus stoops to help, lly its hind h‘gs it hangs 
to the heaven; while, with its for<‘claws it judls up tin* rope, allow- 
ing the hearse to pass. Jn this position the scaralneus signili(‘3 the 
resurrection. 

Each of tin* small apartments having a clos(‘d pit. Sir U. Wilkin- 
son snjiposes^' that (^aeh was the bnrial-plac'u of that ollieiu* of tlic 
royal houseliold whoso fnnetion is illustrated on the walls: — as 
the cook, the arinour-b(‘arer, the gardener, 5s;c. Tliis ajipears v»Ty 
jirobahle. 

In the tomb of the Pharaoh who reigned fit is thought) iu right 
of his wife Ti^siri, there is a vaulted ehamber in which we could 
only grope till onr dragoman lighted a 'fire of straw. Its hla/r 
showefl ns a most striking de\ice, representing the king in his foniu r 
and present slate of being. In tiie upper hemisphere is the sun, 
and a living man. Then then is the searabauis, Inuul downwunis, 
representing, as before, resurrection or immortality which coje 
iiccts the two lives of earth and heaven. Hem'ath is tlu^ 
above the funereal altar, wliere Isis attends witlr her protccdiiiii 
wings, ami rnourm*rs are ranged, — tin? wliole group b(?ing inclos'd 
by a half-eireh' of i.uin€an-b<‘aded birds. 

Idle torni) of (Isirei 11. is rcmarkalde for being in great pnrt 
unlinished, though begun with great care and pains. This coiulif'fti 
is at oriee a prof)f and a consequence of the shortness of his rciiin* 
This t»-;:d) is remarkably clear and bright-looking; but the 
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become barer and barer fts w(5 proeoed, — one, sort of lines of illus- 
tration after another failing, till we come to blank walls. The sar- 
cophagus chamber is quite rough and rude: but the sculptured 
figure of the king on the lid of the sarcophagus is fine, — being in 
relief to the height of nine inches. 

The priests took care to preserve their grandeur and rank after 
death. Their tombs are found where the rock is of the most com- 
pact quality, fit to bear cxtensivci excavations, while inferior people 
must find a place where there is more danger of the soil crumbling. 
We went as far as heat and bats would let us in a priestly tomb 
which occupies an acre and a (juarter of the heart of tin; rock. The 
great man who occupied it left other tokens of his wealth ; but none 
could be luorii striking than this. There is an (^xtraoniinary array 
of niches, ])illars and pits : but the covering of almost the whole of 
the walls with small hicroglyphit! \yriting is the crowning wonder. 
Will no one go and read this great volume of Egyptian ecclesiastical 
history ? 

'.'ho tomb of the Pharaoh who pursued the Tfel)rews to the Ked 
Sea is cxinmicly interesting. There Jire live lines of tribute-bearers, 

black, red, light r(‘(l, and yellow, — showing how extensive was 

his dominion. 'I’lic peopl(‘ of “ Pount bring ivory, apf'S, leopards, 
and other tropical wealth. The next bring valuables of an orna- 
nicntal kind which they declare to he “ ehos^ui olferiiigs of the chiefs 
of the geiildes of Kufa.”^^ Xi‘xt come Ethiopians, gentiles of the 
south,” with African gifts of beasts, skins and gold. Then conic 
the whites, — red-haired, — dresscMl in white garments with a blue 
border, — arms covered (Sir (1. Wilkinson saw gloves, but I did not,) 
and l)ringiiig, among other olferings, a bear, 'flicse must be northern 
])eople, surely; — and at the tiim? of the Exodus! T'leir wives 
follow with the other women who are collected in the rear; and 
tlicN are dressed in long Jowns which have three llounces. If our 
upholsterers might study in these tombs, so, it ap ears, might our 
dress-makers. 

This Is the tomb wliieh exhibits to us the Egyptian trades, which 
it is so interesting to understand. WiuMi one looks at (he briek- 
inakiiig, one thinks of the Hebrews who were just etfeeting their 
escape from that employment. I will abstain from details which 
may he found fully given elsewhere, mentioning only, as curious, the 
bellows,* the inh lying, or joining of wood of dilfereiit colours with 
ghic, the stone-eutliug ; ami, above all, the earvi.ig of the S])hinx, 
and of two colossal statues, whici. oomc supjiose to be the Vocal 
Statue, and the Kariiac Clolossus. 'I'lu? men are -it work on stages, 
ehippiiig away at the mighty moust>;r, the Sphinx, which here looks 
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as calm and cheerful as afterwards in ifs own person, amori" the 
sands. Such of these tombs as are simple tunnels are airy and 
lofty. 'I’hc roof of this one rises towards the iiim'r (Mid, — no one 
knows why ; for the (‘fleet is not good in any way. In tin; sporting 
tomb we see how the Egyptians excelled in the painting of animals. 
The animation of action here, jnid generally where brutes arc pre- 
sented, shows that the stin’ness and monotony of th(‘ir human imag (;3 
were from choice, and not from incapacity for other methods. 'J'he 
animation of their warrior figures indeud sliows tin; same thing. 

IVe visited, of course, the tombs of the (lin;ens, and explored two, 
as hn* as decay and the blackening of the Avails would p(*rmit. 'J’ln; 
dominions of these ancient ladies aati-c indicated by niass(;s of n'd 
and yellow rock, with large black birds perched upon ihem. 'flic 
complexions are somewhat strange and perplexing. The yedlow pre- 
vails, it b(M‘ng the sign of feminine snl)j(‘ets ; but Ave find pink and 
bhi6 faces also. I’lie blue is proliably ap[)ropriat(‘d, as elsiuvlicre, to 
individuals of tin; priestly caste. Emblematical animals abound 
here, and a roAV of aj)cs, not bareheaded, was so astonisbingly likt' a 
set of (’liristian judges as to send ns into a tit of most profane 
laughter. 'J'hcse (iu(;enly tombs are in a desolate mountain hollow, 
Avitli rock towering overliead : — a lit place for hiding away the poiiij^s 
and vault ii’s of the Avorld. 

We mueli eMjoy(.*d exploring two rce('ntly opened tombs; — one 
discovfVi'd about live years ago ; the other only a few months before; 
and by E( p>iiis. Of tin; first of (best* welliougbt highly, — not only 
fn»m the good exeeiition of the animals, and tin; fim; i lfeet of a 
]»}ialanx of ukmi, but because lln‘ faces of homage and snpplieat inn 
Averc admirably given, 'flic colours Averc very gay, w lien* not spoiled 
by smoke. 'I'ln; gayest of all was the tomb opened by la‘j)siiis. Xo 
picture in this year’s exliibitiori could be brighter. And lln? slneeD 
was smooth, and tlie outlines clear as on Phe day Avhen it was closed. 
The liiiiires were all women, I believe, in flowing garments of white 
striped witli red. As for the finish of the painting, I obstTved aa 
ibis which, whih; (bdy spirited as a whole, had every iVnather s(‘|)a- 
ralely ])ainte(l, in light gn*y oulliin-s upon dark grt'y ground. Tin's 
was more like, a dagucrnmtyjie picture than any other work of art t 
ever san . 

After v'-ifing so many repositories of tlic dead when; ( ven 
resfjnree liad In'oi u^t.d to make tlicm secure, and ample and 
sumjjtnons, it was strange to pass by .sj)ot.s where the eoinnimi 
peoph; of those o'd days ucre laid away. It Avas a doctrine of this 
anei< nt nation th.it all Egyptians were noble : and they applied this 
so far as to eon .id(;r everry one Avho was virtuous enough entith;d to 
cross tie- ilark water, and to lx* laid in the sacred soil of the donlh 
region j — just as Ave declare Miat all men are e([ual in tlie presence 
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of God, — that lie has nor*rcspect of persons, and that in his held, 
the rich and poor lie down together. But as,* with us, the rites of 
a pauper funeral dilfer from those of a princely one ; as in the 
United States, the dark-skinned children of God are laid apfirtfroni 
the whites, so here, in this metro])olis of heathendom, did human 
weakness come in to mock the profession which human reason had 
made. Not far from the royal valley of death arc pits, — hardly to 
he called catacombs, where undistinguished mummies were laid. 
One day, our attendants, always on the watch for treasure of one 
sort or another, saw sonietliing which induced thorn to poke and 
dig; and next ensued the extraordinary sight of disinterring raum- 
init^s. These bodies had probably boon searched before,^ for 
valuahh^s ; but th(;y had been buried away with some care, and 
probably for a long time ; for it was no easy matter to discmgagc 
them from the soil. IVe partly unrolled two: and even ventured 
upon removing the bituminous mask that covered the face, whifch 
caiiic away, bearing tlu‘ impression of not uncomely fciitures. 

^Vliilc we w'erc lingering tin: curly brown hair of one of these 
mummies, our dragomau coolly wrenched oH* the head, the tluoat 
t^iviug way like a fold of rotten leatlier. 1 never remembic/ so 
strange a sensation as in seeing this: but th(‘ thing was done before 
wQ could sto]) it. — Beople on the spot have no notion ol revere j ice 
for th(‘se nuunins. Travellers who W(‘re at Tludies in 1S27 tell us 
liow all the firi*s wanted by themselves and their attendants were 
made of tin: sycamore wooil of tlie nmmniy-cascs. Alulallatif * tells us 
how, ill his time (the 12tli eeutury) llu: country people stripped the 
mummies of ivliatcver was of substance sullieient to make garments; 
!ui(l sold tlie rags of the mnmmy cloth to the paper-inakcTS, to 
make jmper Ibr the use of the grocers, lie speaks of some of the 
SYcauiore wood being then rotten; but some sound, and lit for use. 

-One i xtraonliiiarv variety of burial he tells us of, on Oio word of 
one oil wlioin he could rely. This friend of his was .leo searching 
lor treasure with some eomjiaiiions, in the tombs at (le^/eh, when 
they eanie upon a jar, earcfully si.aled. They opened it, found it 
contained honey, and bi'gan to eat. Vresently, one of the party 
perceived a hair sticking to his finger. Drawing it out, he loiiiid it 
hclonged to tlie body of an infant wliicli was juTserved in the 
lioiicy. The body was in good eonditioii, and adorned with jewels 
ad rielixirnaments. 

^ AMiat care to preserve the earthy Irame ! and with what a result 1 
Nie three thousand years of purg.ciuy of many of these Theban 
sleepers is now about expiring. If ti»cir faith was a true one, and 
tlicy arc now returning to resume their bodies, and begin a new 
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cjtIc, in wliat a state will they find thetir sumptuous death-cham- 
bers, and their hundred-gated metropolis ! Their skulls, stained 
with bitumen, and? indented with the creases of the bandages, are 
carried away ; — one to Eussia, another to America ; one is in a 
royal palace — another in a Mechanics* Museum : — their coffins are 
burnt to make an English lady*s tea ; their cere-cloths arc made 
into paper to wrap up an Arab’s tobacco. The spices and unguents 
were tJiken from their brains and cliests hundreds of years ago, to 
be melted down, and serve for some other perfuming and embalm- 
ing. — These tilings may appear less grave and pathetic at home 
than on the spot : for niuminies are little more respected in Europe 
than by the ignorant Arabs who pull them up and to pieces, for 
sale and use. Something is perhaps owing to the name ; and 
something to the dollish oddity of their appearance : but, in its 
proper place, tluTe is great dignity about a mummy. Reposing in 
its recess or painted eliamb(‘r, and bcfiring the marks of allegiance 
to Osiris, and of aeci'ptaucc by liim, tlu're is something as solemn 
in its aspect as in that of any coffin in an English vault : and this 
solemnity is not lesscmul by the thought that in that still breast 
and sleeping head b(‘at the heart, nml wrought the idi'as of three 
thousand years This black pall of oblivion hanging over all 

gives one, though a mere stranger, somethin of the mourner feel- 
ing which is one of the privileges of the speculative, when bringing 
speculation to bear on tlie obliterated past, instead of the uiircvealecl 
future. 

We had an opportunity of seeing how difierent is the interment 
of the pre.«.ent inhalntants of the country from that of the old. Of 
old, seventy-two days intervened between the death and the burial. 
Here it was hardly more minutes. A vvonian in the village near 
our boat died at one o’clock ; and before five, we met the funeral 
procession. The howl here answers piirhaps to the. throwing dust 
on the head, that we see in tlie sculptures, jlotli appear painfully 
barl'arous, as all strong outward expressions of gri(d' must ever be. 
— We l(‘arned that, wood being scarce, there was no eollin ; but 
that the Avomnn was buried in new clothes ; and that stones would 
be laid over the grave, so as to secure it perfectly. 

On the *23r(l, wo went to Medceiiet Haboo, including the great 
palace temple of Eamases . iL, and .some older buildings, which I 
will deny myself the pleasure of dwelling on. 1 must speak pre- 
sently of Karnac, which i:i still grander ; and I cannot hope that iny 
readers can enter much into the findings with which Egyptian 
travellers regard these vast monuments. I find in my journal this 
remark which lu l e oeertrs : — “ it is difficult to assign the grounds 
of tl; • knowledge one gains in these places of the people who lived 
in them; but it realty um muts to much.” I must remember that 
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it is diiricult to assign tlio grounds of knowledge, and to con- 
vey tlie impressions received of tlie living and moving existence of 
these people, and not caiTy my readers through too many of those 
scenes which can be vivified only by the inhabiting spirit of the 
spot. I will mention only two or three pefciiliarities of this pile of 
edifices. 

On the wall of the Pavilion of llamascs, we see him among his 
attendant ladies. lie is s(\atcd ; they are standing. Some are 
offering flowers ; others waving fans ; and one is his partner at that 
game resembling draughts which is painted on older walls than 
these; — in the caves at Beiieo ITasaii. There is a board with 
pieces resembling pins or pegs ; and the lady’s hand is on one which 
she is nl)out to move. 

In another place, we have the coronation ; a very grand affair, 
iiie king is on his canopied throne or shrine, which is borne by 
twelve princes, his sons. A great procession follows, of princes, 
priests, soldiers, and various official personage's. A scribe is read- 
ing from a scroll; the J figh-priest burns incense; and the band 
makes music. — Purthcr on, the king presents offerings to his god; 
and the ([ucen looks on from one side. Some of the priestly order 
bear the statues of the king’s ancestors, and a crowd of standards. 
The hicroglvphic legends tell us that the king has put on the crown 
of the Upper and Lower countri(*s : and binls are set free, — carrier- 
pig(‘oii.s, — to convey the news to the gods of the north, south, east 
and west. This last >vas a pretty discovery of Champollion’s. 
Then comes a long invocation, which is written on the wall, above 
the figure of the reading priest. The king has cut six cars of corn 
with a siekh;; and tlu^se are offered to the god by a priest. — They 
liad grand corouHtions in those days, it is clear. 

The war-pictures arc very spirit eil; and, in some rosy ?ts, very 
barbarous. There arc lu‘a]:fs of severed hands, which the scribes 
are numbering and noting; each heap being marked dOOO. On 
tlie outer walls are heaps of tongues, also nunibercd. We are told 
thill, the rows of captives contain one thousand in each line. — Wc have, 
ou the outi'r walls, a mival conflict, for the first time, — supposed to 
have taken place on some Asiatic inland sc;i, as the enemy appear to 
ke of Asiatic jacc. The Egyptian gallics are distinguished from 
those of tlie foe by a lion’s heatl at the prow. One pretty scene in 
this foreign country is where the king is attacked by lions, which 
ke kills and puts to flight, — in a marsh — We have also besieged 
towns, where the children arc lifted in ovirtlie ramparts, for safety, 
‘'aid the besiegers fell trees in the neighbouring woods. Then we 
kavc triumphs, captives, approving gods, &:c.,asiii other places, but 
J'lth much grandeur. — The predominant imj)ression on one’s mind 
kcre, as in so many other monumental areas iu Lgypt, is of the 
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interest to ns now. of tliat cjirly staj^c’of tlic human mind whieli 
united with its barbaric aims and pursuits such serene and abstract 
conceplioiis of deity, and such a subordination of the present life to 
the future. JIiTe we have the kin*^ and all human beintijs in intense 
action, in the Physical Force stage of civilisation, while the gods 
remain the same imperturbable Jibstractions that we ever find them ; 
and the preparation o( the tombs is an object of even more interest 
to men than the prosecution of their wars, it is curious, and very 
instructive to see how an age appropriated to the supremacy of 
Force was no less distinguished by Faith in abstractions. 

When Tlud)( s had so far declined as to become a m(*re collection 
of villages in the plain, the Christians took possession of Medeenet 
Ilaboo, j)laslering over the sculptures witii mud, putting up an 
altar at the east cud of the teniiile, introducing their little nd 
columns and low roofs among the massy and gorgeous })illars of tiio 
hcatlum courts ; and (;vcn defacing the architraves to admit their 
rafters. Their priests took possession of the small apart numts of the 
temple; and their people built mud. bouses within tlie preeiiiets. 
On the approach of the Arabs, the Christians lied to Isna ; and 
here lie tlnur remains, scattered among the outstanding gIori(‘s of 
an older time. — I have said bow the C.’liristian (Teetions and paiiit- 
ings appeared to us. It may be interesting to know bow they 
appeared to our pvedeeessor in this joimuy, — thcllagdacl physician 
who saw these places when tlie cnisaders ucrc warring with his 
faith ill SNria. If we remember that be speaks of tlie Coptic 
('hristians of between six aiul seven centuries ago, wc shall not be 
apt to take oJTeiir(^,as at an attack on the Christianity of our country 
and our time. AVc do not ])i(|uo oursirlves on a fellowsliij) with the 
Coptic Christians of the century in tludr country setllements. 

Abdallatif says, after extolling the grandmir and beauty of the 
Egyptian seiilptniTs, “The children of Israel, having heen witness 
of the limiiage Avhich the lOgyptians rendered to these idols, of the 
profound veneration which they (‘iilcrtained for them, and of the 
zeal with which they worship|)ed tliem, became aceiistomed, (luring 
their long al.'odc among this nation, to sec th<*se sujierstitions 
ceremonies; and having found in Syria also people di livcred over 
in the saiiu; manner to t’ o v. >rship of idols, recpiired of Moses that 
he should give them sum gods as tliese pcoph^ had : which drew 
forth from Moses thi? rcproacli, J on ure a foolish nalhoK 
greater number of Cla-istiaiis, being citluT Egyptians or Sabeans, 
have retain(!(l tlic propensities belonging to tluuT origin, and have 
snfibred tliemsflves to slide easily into the ancient liabits of their 
forefathers : — in consequeucti, tliey have admitted images into their 
ih.irchcs, and into the temples appropriated to the exercise of their 
worship. Ti=(j have even pushed matters to an extreme; they 
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have ill many ways improved upon the existing abuses of this 
custom, and have carried their folly so far as to pretend to repre- 
sent the god whom they adore surrounded by angels. All this was 
mendy a remnant of the customs of their ancestors which had been 
preserved among them ; with this differenee, however : that their 
ancestors, far from representing the deity uruhu* any form, had too 
exalted an idi^aof him to imagine that lie eopld be apprehended by 
the sense, or comprehended by the understanding. That which 
has drawn the Cliristians into these excesses, and which has 
emboldened them to adopt such a custom, is the dogma which they 
profess of the divinity of a creature. — All this,” the sober Moham- 
medan goes pn to say, “ wc have discussed with care in the treatise 
which we have composed against the Christians.” '''’ — No enlightened 
person, of ;iny faith, could help sympathising with Abdallatif while 
in sight of the profane daubs which tin; Christians have left among 
the sculptures, and which seem put there to give every advantage 
to the old h(‘atli(‘iis. They have soimdhing of the etlcct of the 
ritual of the Creek church, whicli makes ojur most religious coun- 
trymen feel, in Asia Minor, that they had rather, in case of need, 
turn Mohammedan than (niter it. 

Near Mecknnud Ilahoo is an expanse of sunk soil, with alluvial 
deposils round its edges, which 5Sir C. Wilkinson lielicves to have 
eoutaiiunl the Lake of the Dead, over which the body must bi‘ fcrrieit 
to its tomb.f 

I’assing ov(n* the other cdifu'cs on the wTsteni bank, I will ineii- 
tioii only that, on the last day of our abode on this side, we visited 
the very old temjile called Dayr el Balirc(‘, or “ T'he Northern 
(’oiivent;” so called from its having been a])propriatcd by tlm 
Christians for a ehnreli and monastiny. Tt is gloriously situated ; 
ill the great central pin'pendicular rock ; — excavated in Ih- mountain 
itself; and once approaclied’by an ascending dromos of great length, 
and between rows of sphinxes, with pylons and obelisks at intervals, 
and a snecjission of terraces at last. This temple is quite mdike any 
otluT; and few are more impressive. The enido brick arches of 
ancient date, which arc found in niany places prove that the Egyp- 
tians w(Te ac([iiainted with the principle of the arch : yt't here the 
vaulkd chambers showed roofs composed of courses of stone, laid on 
^kit, and hollowed into an arch afterwards. Some hits ''f walls and 
curious corners had been r(3ee.ntly laid open to view, — their paintings 
as vivid as ever. On one wall, from whicl. the sand had been 
shovelled away, w(i found a splendid IcLus plant, on which was a 
iiest of water birds, bending the budded stmu which supported it. 
A rabbit had attacked the young bii\ls : n dog was attacking the 


* Abdallatif. Relatimi dc rKgyjito, Tdvre i. fi- iv. 
T W'ilkiiisoii’s Modvni Egypt and Tlivbcs, ii. Ill 7. 
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rabbit, and an ibis, the dog. On another pjirt of tlic plant were a 
lizard and two yellow butterflies: and two human hands were 
plucking blossoms. 

Tliis was, as I said, our last day on the western shore. Our 
guides knew this : and I fancied that ray open-faced and obliging 
donkey-boy felt sorry to part; as I truly did. There could be no 
exchange of sentiment, however ; for the only language we had in 
common consisted of two words, which we found enough to signify 
our pl(?asure by, and that was all. “ l^ono ** and “ non bono ** was 
our whole discourse. But ray guide’s face and close service on this 
last day seemed to say more, lie understood ray wish to go once 
more to the Earaasmiin, and look about me when there ; — to go once 
more to the (.’olossi, and ride round them once and again, lie put 
my donkey to its best canter, that I might accomplish all this. I 
turned a grateful face upon him, and said “ Bono;’’ and his answer 
was, with a wise nod, and holding out his liaud, “ La, la, — bono 
baksheesh ! ’* lie little knew how he had spoiled (uerv thing by 
that one word, — what 1 might have given him, in cash and charac- 
ter, but for that act of begging at such a moment. 

We crossed to the Ll-Lksur side in tin? dusk of the evening, and 
looked forward to spending the next two days in the most iiiagnifi- 
ceiil spot in l^iryjit, — among the ruins of Ll-Karnae. 

The 25th was cloudy ; — our first cloudy day iu Africa. 1 was 
surpris(‘d to see how tlie whole laudseape, and espei‘ially the riiius, 
suflered by the absimec of light, shadow and vivid tint. It was vitv 
well to become aware of this ; but one would rather it bad liappenod 
elsewhere. We had planned to riih‘ ov(?r in the evmiing, to sec 
El-Karnae by moonlight ; but in the evening, the whole sky was 
grey. W t; had not, all this day, oik: single gleam from sun or moon. 
A\ e had made such a survey of the ruins, however, as })repared us 
for a thorough exploring the next day. * 

On the :.M)tli, the sky was still dull when T looked out : but as I 
was taking my early walk ou the shore, some lustrous gleams touched 
upon the points of the western mountains, and at length illumined 
the whole shov(‘, and stole over the river towards us. Before hreak- 
fast, we visited first a stufled croeodile which was otfered fur sale, it 
was a hideous erealure; ^ut ^ was glad to have an opjiortuniiy for 
a Safe study of it. Then we went down to our old kandjia of the 
cataracts, which had just arrived with a cargo of slaves for Ibraheem 
Biusha’s hareem. The girls looked as earnest and eoutent as they 
alwa\s do while making cakes, Nubian fashion: but the olTlcer who 
had charge of tliem ami the boys carried a little wliij). 

After breaklast, we rode away to Kl-Karnac, the sun coming out, 

■ the wind rising so as to cover iis with dust, and render the 
e\.«mu nation of t-ie extcinal sculptures less easy than we could have 
wished. 
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The road from El-UksAr to El-Kaniac once lay, as every body 
knows, between sphinxes, standing six feet apart, for a mile and a 
half. TJiose which remain, headless, encumbered, and extending 
only a quarter of a mile, are still very imposing. Then come 
pylons, propyla, halls, obelisks, temples, groves of columns, and 
masses of ruins, oppressive to see, and much more to remember. I 
think I must say nothing about tlicin. They must be sacred to the 
eyes that see them ; I mean, incapable of communication to any 
others. Those that have not seen h^l-Karnae know nearly as much 
as can be told when they remember that here are the lavgt‘st buildings, 
and the most extensive ruins in the known world : and tliat the great 
hall is 321) feet by 170, and 83 feet high, containing 131 columns, 
the 12 central ones of which are 12 A;et in diameter, and the others 
not much smaller ; llie whole of this forest of (jolnnins Ijeing gay 
with colours, and studded with sculptures. — Of this hall the central 
roof is gone, and part of the, lateral covering. 3’lic columns are 
falling, and at an {lecelerated rat(*. There is saltpetr(^ in the stone; 
and the occasional damps from the ground cans(! the corrosion of 
these mighty masses Tiear the bases. They fall, one l)y one ; and 
these l(‘aning wrecks, [)ropped up by some a(.*ei(h>nt which must give 
way, have a V(;ry mournful aspect. \V(? cannot but look forward to 
tlie succcssivi; fall of these incomparable ])illars, as to tliat of the 
1re(!s of a forest undermined by springs. These will sink under a 
wast(j of sand, as those into the swamp, to bo pcrhaj)s found again 
a ftcT thousands of years, and traced out curiously, — a fossil forest of 
tl'C mind. 

Nothing was inon* striking to us than the evidences of the eqa*th- 
(jiiake, to which, and not oidy to (’ambyscs and I’lohnny liatbynis, 
we attribute the ov(Tthrow of gigantic columns in the area, colossal 
si aim s, and mountainous masses of the ])r()[)yla. If, 'Tplexed by 
the magnitude of Egyptian achievement altogether, we give up the 
Ijoiiit whether means existed for tlie overthrow of such masses, there 
.jlill remains the ([iiestioii how huge eoiunuis could fall straight, so 
as to be shattered in regular order, by any means but such a shaking 
of the eiirth as art camiut Ixi conceived to produce. 

One enrioiis iiieident I must mention. A stone has fiillen out, 
in more than one place, from the wall of the nhl IMiaraonie propyla; 
and looking in at the holes, I saw^ scuiptuivil and painted blocks, 
built into tlie interior; — remnants of a still larliiT time, used as 
material. These projiyhi were standing before Moses was born. 
The great ball was built by Osirei, the oceupaul of the magnificent 
toinl) 1 have described. Ihit the original buildings of El-Kariiac 
are of a date beyond our ken. The earliest portions now' remaining 
*^re a hundred years older than any otlier edifices in 3'hcbes. — I have 
before meutioned that the only known allusion to )lic Jews in the 
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nioiuimnits of Ep:ypt is on the walls of El-Karnac. The conqueror 
Sheshonk (Sliisliak) holds by the hair a group of captives, wliosc 
race is d(?teriiiincd, not only by the face, but by the cities of Judah 
being named among the array of tributaries. 

The liiiest view I obtained of the El-Kaniac ruins was from a 
mound just above the lake. To the left lay the blue lake, — a sheet 
of still water, fed by the Xihi through the soil, but too salt now for 
us('. Ueinains of quays and baths made this look as ancient and 
forlorn as any otluT part. To the right lay the somewhat dreary 
])l;un which extends between the ruins and the river. Eefore me, 
filling a circuit of a mile and a half, lay the ruins ; obelisks peeping 
over roolless tenq)les ; statues seen through rows of eoliiinns ; 
pylons standing lirm, like outposts, whihi within there is now 
nothing but wreck to guard : and all around, wherever we could 
look or set foot, were mute mourners ov(t tJic desolations of time, 
— shattered inscriptions, defaced pictures, useless blocks, and 
unintelligil)le fragments. 

The finest view I obtained f^oni the ruins was from the top of 
the mound heaped up against the face of the propyla which front 
the river. Here I could command the plairi of tufty coarse grass, 
strewn with stone, and varied with palm-clumps : and tin; remains 
of the avenue of smaller sj)hinxcs, which used to extend to I he 
landing-place on this side; ; then the platform above the ([uay : then tlic 
river ; and beyond it the wcstcTii plain, witli its precipitous inoiintaiii 
boniidary, now drest in rainl)ow hues. The ttmiple at Kl-kurm li 
was hidden by a palm-clump . but the ilamascuni, witii its wrecked 
pn>py]a, stood out distinct : and tin; recess of the Dayr cl I lahrcj; 
was traceable; and the group at .Medeenet llaboo: and, best of 
all, the Pair wen* sitting in the bright sunlight, above, ])eeause far 
beyond, the dark screen of palm groves which hid the inodm’ii 
viliage This was my last view of tlf * 111 ; and in my parting 
yearning, I tlnjught it tin; best. I low inexplicable is the distinct- 
ness with whicli soim; images impress themselves upon the memorial 
facility 1 i did not see them more distinctly in that African sunshine 
than 1 see tln-ni now. 

T’he finest impression, or the most memorable, which wo obtained 
of El-Karnac was derived ^’om our mooidight visit, that last even- 
ing. There is no questioning of any style of art, if only massive, 
when its results are seen by moonlight. Then, spaces and distances 
become what tin; mind desiderates ; and drawbacks arc lost in shade. 
Here, the mournful pih;s of fragments were turned into raassc;s of 
sliade ; and the harbario colouring disappeared. Some capricious, 
but exqu'site lights were let in through crevices in the roof and 
w: '* of the side ehambeis. Then, there were the falling columns 
' tlieir shader. , ia tin. great hall, and the long vistas ending iu 
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ruins; and the profound silence in this shadowy place, striking 
upon tlie heart. In the depth of this stillness,' when no one moved 
or spoke, the shadow of an eagle on the wing above fell upon the 
moonlit aisle, and skimmed its whole length. 

It was with heavy hearts, and little iiu^lination to speak that wo 
turned, on our way home, to take a last view of the pylons of 
Karnae. The moonlit plain lay, with the river in its midst, within 
the girdh^ of mountains. Here was enthroned the human intellect 
when humanity was elsewhere scarcely cnierging from chaos. And 
how w-as it now ? That morning, 1 had seen the Governor of 
The])es, crouching on his haunch(;s on the filthy shore among the 
dung heaps, feeding himself with his fingers, among a circle of apish 
creatures like himself. 

The next morning, T was glad Ave were otf. T had had as much 
as, Avithout more knoAV ledge, 1 could avcII bear : and it Avas a 
delightful holiday to he sitting on deck, reading, and looking at 
shadoofs and mountains, and Avheat and lupins, as avs did a 
moiitli ago. 
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ma^ufactuhes at k^nnkh. — mannkus of the ceeav. — 

EXCURSION" TO AHYDIJS. 

AVe escaped the dreaded diniii" with tlie old consul at Kenncli. 
ITe invited us, when tlie gentlemen called for their letters ; but they 
pleaded business. The old dignitary then begged our empty 
bottles of our dragoman, and was made (piit(‘ happy l)y thejii. The 
cotton manubietory at Keuueh appeared to the geutlemeu better 
than that at Isna, which certainly struck me as tluj poorest attempt 
at a manufacture I had ever seen. The machinery there was I'higlish, 
but k(!])t in bad order. Jt was worked by horse power ; and the 
horses wer(^ in poor plight. The thread produced was uiujven, and 
the woven fabric therefore of inditferent (piality, from so much of 
the machinery being worked by hand. (.)uc might say that this 
was as much as could be (?x])ectcd from a factory on the other side 
of Tliebes ; but then, what beautiful fabrics tho‘ old Tlu;bans wore ! 
and of their own manufaetun^. And tvhat luxuries they brought 
into their homes, by exporting their wooU(m and cotton goods'. — 
At this Kcunch factory, five hundred people were employed, at 
wages varying, according to their (jualilicalious, from HU) ])iastres 
(l^) per month, with food, to 50 and :i(J piastres. The maehiiicry 
lierc was superior to that at Isna ; the thread more even ; and the 
woven fabric therefore better. 

[ have before incntiomr ^ tlic Kenneh ])ottery, and the wide demand 
for It. As much as possible is still ilone l)y hand. There is no 
mould for tin; inside. The jar is formed on the ancient potter's 
wlu'ol ; and a piece of eop}ier is used to give the external form, and 
to mark the outside with the curious scratches wliich adorn the 
Xeunen jars. < )f course, it is a rare thing to see a jar wliicli stands 
([uite straight, (u* is not out of shape, one way or another. A. man 
4 u. make one hundred per day of the porous water bottles in 
"‘ommou use 
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Tlicro is a .question Among students of Egyptian history about 
some military passes; and a oonsccpiont desire to know from those 
who have been up the Nile where the mountains approach the river 
so closcdy as to make it diflicult for armies to pass. Of course, 
every thing must depend upon the season. But, at the season of 
our voyage, I shouhl say there was no part of tlie shore where an 
army could not pass on the one side of the river or the other ; and 
it cannot be conceived that any army, native or invading, could bo 
in tlie valley without means of crossing the river, which with the 
inhabitants has always been such a matter of course as it is not 
seen to be anywhere else. At the high rock of Chenoboscion, and 
for some way on each side of it, there is only room for a narrow belt 
of tilled land, at low Nile; but on the opposite shore is a plain of 
considerabh; width, (iciierally speaking, (I might almost say 
universally) when the hills approach on one side, they recede on 
the otlufi* ; and it is obvious that this must hav(i been the ease 
through all the changes the Nile has certainly made in its course. 

IVe were now about to bid farewell to tlie doum palm, — a tree 
which 1 liked in its plac(‘, — its stilfncss and angularity rendering it 
curiously a[)]n’opriate to the scenery in which it is found. A grove 
of it Ixdwccn us and the Dcndara temple this day looked as well as 
any tall elms about a cathedral. 

Th(^ crocodiles abounded now wh(*n we were soon to sec no more. 
Some reinaiiK'd asleep on th(‘ banks even after the sun had gone 
down. Near Ilou, ^Jr. E. saw nindeeu at one time on the mud 
banks. 

\V(; n itnessed mon' of the doings of the crew now that we were not 
absent on our temjile-lumnting all day long. The Buck did not 
improve in sobric.'ly as time went on; and one mornimi; about this 
date, lu^ was insidl’eraldy noisy, in his elation at bci dressed in a 
gi’aiid suit of new elollTes -brown burnoose, yellow slippers and 
avast turban, white as luusliu can Ik;. On Mrs. ^ . complaining 
of the noise, after the Kais and dragoman had used every kind of 
rcinonstiTinee, Alee (juietly went np to him, as he stood in his 
grandeur by the giiiiwah* /lifted him by the waist, and popped liim 
overboard. * AVe really feannl that the weight of liis clothes woidd 
have sunk him ; but Ah-e knew better, lu two minutes 1 saw him 
slaiidiiig by the gunwale again, liigh and dry, bn* in iiis ordinary 
blue shirt and white skullcap.- Oin* of our unicd. Nubians, twenty- 
five years of age, had already two wi\‘ s; and by wliat we beard of 
bis life id boiiie, lie might well be c mteiit on board the boat. As 
Alee observed, a rich man may put his wives into ditVerent apart- 
ments ; but the poor man eanliot : and the women (piarrel tierecly 
J*i|d incessantly. Tliis Nubian had to carry presents for his two 
'vives after every voyage ; and if they were not precisely alike, there 
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was no cud to the wrangling. — Alee called this permission to have 
more than one wife a very bad part of his religion, lie was not 
yet married at all ; and he did not intend to marry till he should 
have obtained money enough by his present employment to enable 
him to settle down in a home of his own. One of my friends one 
day c\pi'ess(‘d a hope that lie would be careful in the choice of a 
wife ; — so careful in assuring liimself of her temper and goodness 
as not to be tempted to p\it her away, as husbands in Egypt do so 
lightly and cruelly. Alee did iiot (piite promise this; but gave an 
account of what plan he should pursue, which shows how these 
matters are rcgardc^d by sensible young men in Egypt. Jte said 
he should buy a white wife, when he wanted to settle. He should 
tell her what he expected of her; — vi/., to be good-tempered; to 
make liim comfortable ; and to take care of his “ boys.*’ If she 
failed, lie should, the lirst time, tell her his mind ‘S’cry strongly.” 
And then, if she got out of temper, or was negligent a second time, 
he should “just put her away.” This was said with the gesture 
of Othello at tlie words “ whistle her down the wind.” 

'J'luj wag Ibrahecm was sec'u to be very sulky to-day, after having 
passionately thrown some bread overboard, and spat out after it 
what was in his mouth. This was because the Uais rchuki'd him 
for his sliabbiiiess in eating with the jioor Xubiaus (the Cairenes 
having all by this time (piarnrlled) while laying by liis own money 
for Ills wife, — he liaving neither parents nor ehildnai to maintalu. 
The nay in which tliis was told to us showed that the maintaining 
of j)ar(fut.s was r(‘gar<Ied (juito as a matter of course. It is to !)e 
feared that tlie parents* need of it is too much a matter of course, 
in the presemt state of that order of society in Egy])t. 

Of tlie temple of Deiidara 1 will nothing. T’hc oldest names 
it hears are those of Cleopatra aim her son (’lesarion ; and it has 
not therefore the interest of aiiti<|uity; n^hile its b(;auty is of the 
same kind as that of the Isim temple. At Dendara, as at lsna,thc 
EasliJi has caused the building to be cleared out ; for wliieli the 
world is obliged to him ; and it would have betm more so, if he had 
not run a mud brick wall directly up against the middle of the 
front; so that no eompletc view of the portico can h»; had from any 
point. However, we mus thankfully acce pt any conservative aid 
we can obtain, and hope to remove, in course of time, any blemishes 
as manageable as mud-hriek walls. 

On .Saturday, January 2:ird, wc made an excursion of some 
importance: — to Abydus, which stood near, if not, as some scholars^ 
think, on the spot wln?re This was built; — This, the old capital ot 
r pner Egypt, where sixteen kings reigned before Tliehcs was heard 
of. it will be observed tha» us we are coming down the river, wc 
are esccj'ding ' jlream oi 'J'imc. Thebes, built chieliy by Moiiarclis 
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of tlio Third Period, appeared veiy ancient when wc were there. 
AVe arc now (supposing Abydus to be the site of 'J’his) carried back 
to the Pirst Period. — The only other ancient monuments now 
remaining for us to sec were the Cav('3 at Renee Hasan, Avliose 
dat(;s arc of the laftcr part of the Pirst Period ; and tlic Pyramids, 
and the cluster of remains about them ; which .are tlie wjy old(.‘st of 
all, bearing date from the early part of the Pirst Period. If wc 
this day stood on the site of This, wc w^ere standing on the buried 
metropolis of powerful moiiar(;hs, who flourished hen; w ithin a few 
centuries of the building of the Pyramids ; — somewhere between 
four and five thousand years ago. 

Wc left oiu’ boat at Reliane, and were to rejoin it in the evening 
at Girgeh, a fcAV miles down the river. AVe rode for above two 
hours through a rich j)lain which bore ero])s of Avh(;at, barhy, 
lupins, vetches, lentils, a little flax, beans and sugar-(;ano. The 
barley was tuniing, in some phu-es ; rgid the beans were in blossom; 
and some beginning to ])0(1. 'I’bcy grow^ tall, but are less strong 
in tlie stalk than with us. i batl ji good opportnniiy to-diiy of 
o])serving the supplies of water in the interior of tiie country. 
More than one curious point depemis on Avhether the wdiole supply 
of w^atcr is derived from the river, or whether tlierc are any springs 
wdiatevc’r near tlie mountains. I should not have doubted the 
supply b(‘ing wliolly derivc’d from the river, but from the decided 
(Icelaration of one residiMit w'bo e(;rtaiuly ought, from his fiiuetion, 
to uudeistand the matter. Rut his deelaratiou that the interior of 
thi; country is watered partly by s])rings was eoiitradieled by so 
many, — one of tli(*se bi'ing lanant Rev — as to eonviiicc me that it 
Avas misb'ikcii. 'riu; jiomis I saw, — this day in considerable 
Tiumber, seven miles from tlii‘ river— -are filled by filtration from the 
Nile. Linant Rey says that the water of the Xih 'liters through 
to any distance where Av^ter is found in the valley. Prom another 
authority 1 learned that it penetrates. to the Oasis. The ponds I 
saw to-day Avere of various depths, shapes and sizes. Some few 
had clear wati r in them ; the shalloAver had a mere daub of mud at 
the bottom, Avliile tin; sides Averc green Avith young Avbeat : and the 
(le(‘|)est Avere half tilled Avitli a green ]nidille. A large number of 
lueii AV(;r(» employed in cleaning out the canal; and some of our 
party saw' others employed upon a m-w one. The first tlioitglit of 
many, in reading about this filtration of Nile Avnter, Avill be of the 
passage in Herodotus about the actual burial place of the king in 
the Great Pyramid. JSpeaking of tl.,; Second Pyramid, Herodotus 
says,* “ Jt does not approach the magnitude of that of Cheops 
(I have measured them both) ; it has neither subterranean structures. 
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nor canal to convey the waters of the !Nile; whereas the other, 
where it is said the tomb of Cheops is placecl, is in an island, and 
is suiTouiided by the waters of the Nile, which are conducted there 
by a canal constructed for the purpose.” This version, which I 
translale from Larcher, intimates that the Pyramid itself stood in 
ail island, and was surrounded by a canal. Put another version of 
the passage gives a ditl'erent impression. Sir G. Wilkinson offers 
the passage thus : — “ It Inis neither underground chambers, nor 
any canal llowing into it from the Nile, like the other; where the 
tomb of its founder is placi'd in an island, surrounded by water.” — 
In another passage, Herodotus tells us (II. 121) that Cheops made 

the subterranean structures to serve him for a tomb, in an island 
formed by the waters of the Nile, which he introduced into it by a 
canal.” There are some who, finding more and more “ subter- 
ranean structures” the lower they go in the Gn^at Pyramid, and of 
a very dilferent kind of building from mere foundation, — that is, 
passages leading dowm and dowm again, so as to indicate some 
object lying deeper still, cannot but wonder whedher there may not 
be a royal tomb at the bottom, with a moat of Nile winter around 
it. What a discovery it would be ! It must be observed, however, 
as Larcher points out, that Herodotus does not declare the king to 
be actually in the Pyramid, but only Ids destined tomb ; w'hile 
Diodorus relates that the kings who built these Pyramids wx*re so 
odious to their subjects that neither of tlumi was actually buried 
there, llie people threatened to snatch the corpses from their 
graves, and tear them to pieces; so that the monarchs desired 
their families to inter them secretly in some unknown place.* Wc 
should like to know, some day, whotluT the penetrating Nile has 
been searching out, for all these thousands of years, the secrets of 
that great prison-house which haS permitted access to no other 
visitor. 

(Jne of the most curious sights occurring in the course of an 
Egyptian country ride, like this of ours to-day, is of the little 
vietorhis of the Nile over the Desert, in the outskirts of their 
battle-field. It is worth riding t(.*n mih^s inland, if it were for 
nothing else, to see what the soil is where ilie fertile and barnai 
tracts meet. In the cucu ibci and melon jiatdies, I saw holes dug 
wdiicii showed a layer of trom two to five inches of rich black soil 
deposited upon the mosf hopeless yellow sand. We all know tliat 
it is so. We all know how the Nile ileposits its mud : but it is 
best witnessed by seeing the crust thus sharply cut through, and 
perceiving how it lies unmixed upon the sand. 

We )>assed villages, farms, and single dwellings to-day, with 
tifiv dogs, geese, cat.t1f5 and children. The camels removed it 
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further from likeness to'eonntry scenes elsewhere than any otlier 
feature. AVe passed the village of Arabat el Matfoon (which means 
“ the buried”) and Ccamc out upon the site and ruins of Abydus, — 
a mighty place on its own account, whether it succeeded This or 
not. — l1ie position, for a capital city, is very fin(\ I doubt 
whether the situation of Thebes itself is finer, except that there the 
Nile is nearer, and in full view ; whereas here it is merely traced 
by its evidences, unless the canals are full. — From the south-east to 
the north-west is an amphitheatre of rocks, guarding the plain 
from the sands of the Lybian l^esert. In the middle of this 
barrier, due west from the temples, is an opening of great interest. 
It is the road to the Great Oasis. How many caravans and 
military processions have moved and glittered along that road from 
the city, disappearing in that delile of the hills ! From those 
precipitous rocks now descend sandy slopes, as far as the mounds 
which lie between the hills and the fertile plain. The temple and 
palace, — now the only coherent remains, arc so far elevated as to 
a (lord a noble view of the wide area which they ruled. They rose 
above the city which now no doubt lies buried und(T these hillocky 
sands. A very distant range of heights, faint and soft in colour, 
incloses (he rest of the landscape; and from them to the temples 
spreads (lu^ rich plain, all variegated with groves and belts of palm 
and acacia, among wTiich the villages are hid. The airy space and 
brightness of this scene are not to be conveyed by description. 

The remaining tcnnple and palace arc mainly the work of Ramases 
the Great and his father Osirei. The teinidc is dedicated to Osiris, 
to whom indeed the whole area is sacred ; for this is one of the 
places where lie was believed to have been buried ; and where the 
opulent families of the region all therefore desired to bo buried too. 
This peculiarity, and that of the road to the Great O ^sis beginning 
here, sulticientiy account for the grandeur of Abydus, after it ha(l 
parted with its primitive distinction of being, as This, the capital of 
I pper Egypt. — Meeting llamascs and his hither here, we think 
diilerently of them from what we do at Thebes. Here, they are 
comparatively moderns, though living while the Hebrews w^ere 
driving out the inhabitants of the Holy Land. Famases and his 
father were as much younger than the monarchs on whose founda- 
tions they built as we are younger than .losephus and the conquer- 
ing Titus wlio laid low the lem])Ie of Solomon. This temple 
contained the celebrated tablet, — the tablet of Abydus — on which 
"'as cut, by order of llamases the Gnat, a list of names of the kings 
kis predecessors. This tablet is now in the British Museum. As 
lar as it goes, it most satisfactorily accords with the memorials on 
Ike temples and palaces, and with the names given on the walls of 
Ike Ramaseum at Thebes. But the beginning oi the list is unhappily 
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broken away ; and we thus lose the lij^ht we most wanted for the 
illustration of the earlier periods of Egyptian history. 

llanuis('s lined one ehamber of this temple throughout with ala- 
bast(;r. — The only part of this building which could be entered when 
we were there was the hall ; and even there we could only creep 
about among the capitals of the pillars. Wc could not even count 
them. I made out that there were two in the width; but I could 
not ])cnetratc further than the sevcjith in length; which made 
fourteen. An Arab, whom w'e sent in to count the rest, said tluire 
were twenty-six in all. If llaiuascjs coidd have looked forw^'ird to 
the time wlicn his temple w'ould be explored in this w^ay, how he 
W’Ould have mourned for his religion and for inankiiid ! d'hc! capi- 
tals of th(*sc ])illar 3 are so larger, and the architraves so deep, tliat 
the hall, if cleared out, must be very lofty. 1 saw the cornices of 
two portals ; but there is no saying what lies behind them. Air and 
light arc let in by holes in the roof. 

The palace at hand is remarkable for its roof, which is of sand- 
stone, while the walls ani of limestone. Tlu; blocks which, laid 
together by their broadest face, form a roof of prodigious w’cight 
and solidity, are hollowed out into a vaidleil form : — a laborious 
and primitive method of vault ing for people wdio (‘crtainly iimh r- 
stood the principle of the arch. Tlu* scul[)tures on (he walls are 
still clear; and there are strong trace'^ of (‘olour. One superb boat 
eanglit my attention. The king, and the ape of Thoth, and some 
other small ligures were in it ; and one (‘xtrcinity w'as ornamented 
with t]\c ram’s horns, while the other had two towers, crowiuMl with 
tlu; moon. 

AVe w^alked on, about a fjuarter of a mile, over mounds of broken 
pottery and sand, to see such ibrlorn remains of these two grejit 
cities as lie above ground, to grieve and tantalise the eye. A lime- 
stone gjitewfiy, gaily painted, is partly ilisinternid ; and also the 
e(jnu;r jKjrlion of some place once lined wdlh alabaster, blocks and 
fragments of which are lying about. There is a good (h^al of red 
g'aniic, — some seulj)ture ; and two blocks which appear to be the 
Jlaiiks of a pylon. There were some black stehe and blocks; and 
plenty of crude brick. — This was all : .but I w'ould not, for much, 
have missed it. Such ’lac. 3 are full of iiit(?rest in any state ; — for 
li. ar monuments, if their monuments remain ; — for their desolation, 
and the harvest of thoughts yielded by that barreimess, if the sand 
h.iS spnrad itself over all. 

We rode aw^ay from the begging Arabs of Arabat, and found a 
charmiiig sp'^t whereon to take our rest and luncheon. We jiassed 
that ' arc objei t, — a round, natural-looking pond of blue water, in a 
I isin of the desert, with palms scattered about it : and then w'C 
came to a ‘^. c>ve w'herc tho palms sprang up, straight and lofty, 
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from Jin expanse of ^rass ’of the vivid green of our April turf.— 
There remained the ride to Girgeh, which occupied three hours and 
a half. It was all through the same rich plain which we had over- 
looked from the mounds of Abydus ; jyid the fertility never failed, 
all the way, except where patches of the coarse grass, called half eh 
lay here and there between the fields. — Girgeh looked fine as we 
aj)proached it, with its tall minarets, its thick grove behind, and the 
range of mountains on the other side of the blue line of river. The 
rocks were red in tlie sunset, and the ghostly moon was stealing up 
behind them as we reached the shore. Wlnni the after-glow had 
died away, and the moon had assumed her glory, it was pleasant 
to sit watching the currents of the river in the trail of golden light 
she cast. 
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HASAX. MASdOOX. PYliAMlDS OF I)ASIrOOI^ A\I) 

SAKKAKA. AIiaiPHlS. AIL’MMY PITS. CON SKC RATION OP 

JJKUTKS. 

It is safe and easy now to visit the caves of ll(m(‘e Hasan; but it 
was (laui^eroiis or impossible a quarter of a century au;o. 'fhe 
villa.iro now lies apparently roojli*ss and ruined ; but it is still 
inliabited to a certain extent, and ])v peo])le of ^ood cliaraeti'r. It 
was fonnerly a pirate settlement. When no boat on tin) river was safe 
from pillage in passintr Hein^e Hasan, and murders became fre(pi(*nt, 
Tbrahecmi Pasha took the matter in liainl. lie broui;lit his troops 
round the hills, surprised the place in the night, and shot almost 
every individual in it, — man, woman and child. 

The village is seen from a ravine a little alcove (he caves. From 
this point, the further view is of the ri(di v’jdley and its winding 
river: but the near view is wild enough. Down this ravine trotted 
a very large fox, which, from its size, looked at first like a jackal. 
Some of the lower strata of the rocks ;ire worn away, leaving the 
upper parts overhanging. Strange boulders are perched at inter- 
vals along the brink of the ravine, — some being cut sheer through, 
like felled trees ; and those which were entire e.xaetly resemhling 
(and they were all alike) large petrifieil slu'cp without tlieir heads. 
Similar boulders stood at intervals on either side the groat roail, 
easily traceable from the front of the caves, whieli le<l up the 
fteep, from the Imat.s . ) the tombs. 

I p this road eame the funeral processions, to the caves wliich are 
op(‘ned in the strata of the rock. Wo. must reniend)er how very long 
ago this wjis. We must rememher that Jos(*phns, in his national 
vanity, dc ^li ed to make out that the Hebrews were dcsccmletl from 
the Shepherd Raec^ of invaders, and falsified history for the purpose: 
and then, we must remember that some of tliese tombs were sealed 
uj) before the ^JiepL- rd Kings entered Egypt. As that hated host 
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swept conquering by, and ]5erliaps looked up at^ these rocks as they 
passed, some of these tombs were occupied and closed, — -their Avails 
being covered with the paintings Avhich were before our eyes this 
(lay. The tombs I speak of boar date from the latter part of the 
k'irst Teriod. They are the oldest known monuments in the coun- 
try, (*xcept the Pyramids. 

It is in one of these caves, however, that some people have fancied 
they have found a procession of Joseph’s brethren. It may be natural 
for tliose Avho go from a Christian country, with little other ante- 
codont interest in ligypt than its being the abode of Joseph and 
liis descendants, to look for Hebrew personages on the monuments. 
Put L think such travellers should take some little pains to ndlect 
and observe before they say tluat they have found them. A very 
little observation would show that the Egyptians never put on their 
nioniiinonts any thing that they were ashamed of. There are no 
traces of the Shepherd Uacc. There are certainly none of the 
Hebrews as a iiation, — exci'pt where the cities of Judah and the 
eji])tives of Jerusalem come in among the pictures of Sheshonk’s 
conquests. There Avas no reason for ceh'brating tluan Avhilc they 
were neither enemies nor captives, but only the lowest Avorking class 
ill the eountry. Still less reason Avas there for reprcsenling the 
brethren of Joseph, who came as indiviiluals or a family, and not as 
representatives of any nation, or even tribe. It is ihus improbable 
beforehand that the llebrews should appear on any early monuments. 

ill the iK'xt ]dnce, the proe(\?sion h(‘re eonjeetnred to luwe been 
one of llebrcAV ollercrs, can be shown, 1 think, to be a a’cmt dillerent 
M't of peo[)le, indeed. 1 Avill presently (‘xplain Avhy. — Put, further, 
ii' the discoveries of Pepsins and the eonelnsions of Hnnsen arc right, 
ill re-lation to tln^ dat(?s of the J'hree great Periods of Egyptian his- 
lory (and it Avould take inueh power and learning ^ overthrow 
this particular tomb* was painted a thousand years before 
Joseph was born. — This tomb bears date in the rcugn of Osirtasen, 
Avlio is now believed, on new evidence produced by Dr. Pepsins, to 
he the Sesortasen of the twtHih dynasty of the Monuments; the 
Sesoneliosis of the same dvnastv of ]\Iamtho. Aei'ording to tlic 


^iimc evideiiee, the Shepherd Kings came in in the middle of the 
thirl ociitlr dynasty, remained ’.):*(» years, and Avere then driven out 
by the givat IMuiraohs of the eighti'eiith dynasty; under one of 
"lioin Closes led aAvay the Hebrews. J'lie Sej)tuagint declares their 
^■^‘siclence in Egypt to hav(^ lasted *215 years : the llehrcAV (Miroiio- 
gives 130 years. Whichever be \ referred, it is clear that this 
l<^aih nmst have been shut up many hundred years before Joseph 
'vas born. 

1'his tornb, — the tAveiity-iiiutli from the South, and seeoud from 
the North, — has u vaulted portico, Avith tAVO ilulud pillars ; — beau- 
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tiful Doric pillars they would have been called, if erected many 
centuries later. Throughout its chambers, its basement is painted 
a deep red ; and on this basement, and the architraves and every- 
where, the liieroglyphics arc green ; the cllect of which is extremely 
good. — ^The interior chamber contains the pedestal of a statue. 
Two longitudinal architraves divide the ceiling of this outer cham- 
ber into three portions, which are vaulted, and richly starred. 
There are three pits in this chamber ; and there were four pillars ; 
but they arc gone. 

It is in this painted chamber that the procession occurs which 
many have supi)ose(l, and all have striven to suppose, might be the 
amval of Joseph’s brethren. At each end of the row stands a 
great man. (There is no sitting figure, as some have reported.) 
The hieroglyphics show that neither of those great men can h) 
Pharaoh or Joseph. The principal figure is nanu*d Nefothph ; and 
his parents’ names are also given. Tie is j)resented as governor of 
this district, on the east side of the Mile, lie is no doubt the 
owner of the tomb. — The numbeu* of persons presented to the king 
by Joseph ^vas five ; and the number who had arrived wore seventy: 
but here ^vehave written up over the heads of the strangers the word 
“captives” and the number “ thirty-scv(*n.” The complexions 
are of the yelIo\v by which the Egyidians designated the whites; 
the tint of the men’s laces being only a little deeper than that of 
the women. The men wear beards, tunics, and sandals : the 
women have their hair long, and bound round the tcmjdes. They 
wear tunics; — one at least with a very hamlsomo (Ireek border, as 
>ve should call it if Cl recce had existed then ; and they an^ all shod 
in ancle-boots. Two children’s heads emerge from ornamented 
panniers slung on an ass. The olferings brought arc not like what 
the sous of Jacob would have to give. Al’ler a wild goat and 
gazelle, comes a handsome present of Ibng-beaked wading-birds; — 
([iiite a flock of them ; and the procession closes with a red mail 
who carries an ibis. 

The interest of looking for Jews on the walls s(M*.nis to obliterate 
all other considerations, and lends to destroy the evidence, by 
removing it from its place. A lady IravelhT coolly reports, without 
any apparent .shainC; Mmt she has brought away from a tomb in tb 
Assaseef at Thebes the head and shoulders of a figure which she 
does not doubt to be that, of a Jewish captive; — her dragoman 
having cleverly detachcMl from the wall this intiTcsting specimen of 
iinticpiity ! Wlu re are onr hopes for the monnnients of Mgypl* 
passing t’vivcllers arc to allow tluu'r servants (who know no better), 
to commit thefts for them in such a way as this? Who will uiider- 
tukc to say wliat may be the value of any one hciad and shouhlors 
in a gro'u. uiuch may be made uuinlelligiblc by its absence! It is 
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noiirnful enougli to sec wliat scientific antiquarians do ; — liow one 
jaws through the middle of a tablet of inscriptions ; and another 
cnocks down one pillar of a series; and another carries away a 
p’oup, — symboliCfil and necessary in its own place : but there 
•eally seems no hope left if desultory travellers are to pick and steal 
it their fancy from a repository where everything has its place, and 
is in its place. 

1 visited the whole thirty of these tombs ; and found twenty-one 
which may be called commonplace; by which I mean that they 
eoiitained the ordinary pits for the rcco])ti()n of bodies, a few niches, 

1 few mock doorways, — which arc frequently a form of tablet for 
inscriptions ; — some with remains or traces of pdlars ; some with 
small inner chamb(*rs ; many with slightly vaultcid rejofs, ajid usually 
an architrave to divide the vaulted from the ])lain part of the ceiling. 
Where the pillars anj gone, the eircidar bases which are left are so 
sinoot!' as to pcrph;x onc'/s thought as to what has been done to 
them : — as smooth as if some dexterous dragoman had sawn through 
the precious shaft, to indulge his employer with a new toy. The 
pillars which riunaiu are often very beautiful. In the soutlierii 
(•av(‘s, they consist of tin? stems of four wat(T plants, springing 
from a large, solid, circular base, and bound togetlicr below the 
capital, which is formed of four lobes of lotus buds. — The polygonal 
pillars which I have nuMitioncfl as being truly Doric liave simply a 
lowly abacus betwc(‘u tin; shaft and the an‘]iitravc. 

The tombs throughout arc not sculptured, except the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, but ])aiutcd on plaster. In many places the plaster 
seems to liav(^ been purjiosely broken or scraped nway, — so bard is 
the material, niid so vivid tlie ])aiutiiig, in the corners that are left, 
this ruin was probably wrought by the (’hristiaus, wlio have else- 
where cut their crosses deep into tin; very figures oi. he walls. — 
Considering the early times^ the colours here arc various. I found 
a bright scarlet, — 1 think for the. first time. The women arc. yellow 
skiiuied tlirougliout. Tlicn^ are multitiidi's of pairs of wn‘stlers in 
what arc called the military ])ictures ; and these pairs are of a darker 
and lighter red, so as to sliow dislinctly (lie intertwining of the 
lithe limbs. Tlie birds, which jire very various, rejoice throughout 
ill a prodigiously gay plumage. 

I will not iiuiuige myself, and weary my readers, with going over 
the nine tombs which we found reunrkable and full of interest, 
t will only just ask those who read to bear in mind the antiquity 
ot these paintings, while I mention a f. w particulars of them. 

We have licrc tlie art of writing r.s a familiar practici‘, in the 
scribes who are mimlx'riiig the stores on every hand. There arc 
ships which would look handsome in l:^outbamptou Water, any 
sunny day. There arc glass-blowers who uiigiil be from Newcastle, 
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but for tlit'ir dress ^nd eoinplexion. Tlierc are flax-dressers, spin- 
ners, weavers, — and a production of cloth whi(;h an Eiij^lish nuiuu- 
facturer would study with interest. There are potters, painters, 
carpenters and statuaries. There is a doctor attending a patient ; 
an(l a herdsman physicking cattle. The luinters employ arrows, 
spears and ihe lasso. The lasso is as evident as on the Tainpas at 
this day. — There is the !Nilc full of flsh, and a hij)popotamns among 
the oo/.e. There is the bastinado for the men ; and the flogging ol‘ 
a seated woman. Nothing is more extraordinary than the gymnastics 
and otlicr games of tlui women. Tludr various games of ball arc 
excellent. — The great men are attended by dwarfs and bullbons, as 
in a much later age ; and it is clear that bociily infirmity was treated 
with eontinnpt; — didbrmod and decrepit personagt-s appearing in 
the discharge of the meanest olliees. — It was an age wlien tins 
might be looked for ; and when war would be the most ])r()mineiit 
occupation, and wrestling the prevailing sport ; and probably also 
the disSciidine of the soldiery: and when hunting, lishing and fowl- 
ing would he V(Ty important pursuits. But then, — what a ])o\ver 
of rcpnjsentation of these things is here ! and wliiit luxnrv eoexisliiig 
with those early pursuits! Here are har})ers with their har])s of 
sevmi strings; and ganmmts and boat-sails with elegant ])at((‘rMs 
and borders, where, Ijy the way, angular and regular figures are 
pointedly preferred ; — and the ladies’ hair, disordered and flying 
about in tlieir sports, has tails and tas>els, very like what may lia\i,‘ 
been 80(01 in Loudon drawing-rooms in no very reniot(‘ times. 
The incident whieli most reminds one of the anti([uity of these 
paintings is that the name of bird, beast, fish or arlilieer is N\ritteii 
u]) over the olijeet delineated. It is the resourei*, — not needed 
hen^, liowev<T, of the artist who wrote on his jiieture “ this is the 
]naii,” — “this is the monkey.” Another barbarism is the saJin; 
that 1 have mentioned elsewhere; — I hat the great man, the oeeii- 
pani of the tomb, has liis greatness signified by bigness, being ;i 
giant among middle-Mzed ])eo|)le. 

We spent four hours in the diligent study of these tombs ; and 
I ran ove; the note-worthy nine once inon;, to keep tlumi all distinct 
in my niemorv. Tlu^ wind was so liigli that we could not leave 
the bank till after t met; so we had exei-llent leisure for noting 
down on the sjiot what we had seen. 

Our letters had lately b.ld us of snow eighti'cn fetd deep in 
Vorks.hire ; and at this date (Ith of hVbruary ) I find in my joiivnal 
that our days were “like August days ou WiiuLrmere.” Ihc 
theriiiouK {*r sto'jd at 7 L' in tlie slunhal cabin in the middle of ihc' 
day. It bad been down to 10% one cold morning, up the riyci'’ 
blit 1 harl never fcT any degree of cold that was really uneoinforl- 
iibie ; a.. I ''arely any heat that could be seriously complained of. 
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Tlic flics were troublesome for some hours iji the middle of the 
(lay, so as to compel us to sit on deck instead of in the cabin ; but 
they let us alone in the mornings and evenings, which were the 
only times when I, for omj, cnrvd to be in the cabin. 

\Vhile wc stopped at a village for milk, one aftcirnoon, a man 
came down to us for medical advice. I used to think it one of the 
prettiest sights wc saw when, on such occasions, Mr. E, examined the 
case with as much care as he would have given to a brother’s, and 
Mr. Y. administered whateviir aid c^ould be given . Such offices cannot 
but abate Mohaniinedan prejudices against the Christians ; and Itrust 
all who go up tlic Nile endeavour to do their part, with prudence 
and earnest kindness. Without much (piaeking, — without danger 
of doing real harm, — some little relief may be given by simple 
iiiedicines, and yet Uiore perhaps by sending away the patient w ith 
hope ill his heart. Any advice or medicine which he may obtain 
from ’."mglish travellers is likely to be safer and better than what he 
will liave at home ; and at any rate, he may be granted the cordial 
of sympathy and good-will. 

The wind to-night was high ; and it so jostled us atraiiist the 
bank as to destroy sleei). in the morning, we passed another 
f(jund(‘red vessel, whose masts just showed themselves above the 
water.- -'riie river was now less int(u*(;sting to us than at any 
]MT.vions time. The crocodiles were aliscnt; and the birds iv(.‘re 
scarcely more numerous than at home. The water had sunk so 
iiiurh, and tin* hills had so n^treated, that the shores looked very 
lut. Yet w(! felt rather heavy at heart w hen wx* rc(;ognised objects, 
— as the IniIsc Pyramid to-day, — which told us that 've wxrc 
drawing near to Cairo, far from being “ bored to death with 
lh(! Nile,” as wc. had been often thicalemHl, we heartily enjoyed, to 
the last moimmt, onr boat life, and felt really m ' iiielioly when 
packing n|) onr books and*pap(Ts for the (/airo hotel. We had still, 
howevi r, two more days from the jiresent date to spend on board. 

On the evening of the 7th we walked on shore at Masgoon, 
where we stop|)(‘d in order to visit, the next day, the Tyrainids of 
llashoor and Sakkara, and the remains of ^lemphis. When we 
had jiassed the village and groves, we saw' in ihe desert such an 
array of pyramids as jnstifu’S Strabo’s deseription of them as being 
all along the brow of the. hills. — The people hiuc. ' Mik comfortable, 
though their district is the property of Abbas Pasha, wdio is not 
noted for coiulueing to the. comfort of humanity. This village and 
its lands arc a present to him fn-.n his grandfather, the Pasha.^ 
He gives the people the land, seed, and irrigation, and takes half 
tiio produce. Snell arc the nominal Uirms, which, in Egypt 
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generally, are sometliing widely different* from the actual bargain. 
The palms here are very fine. Tlic wool, which the people were 
spiiiniijg and reeling, was white ; — the first white wool 1 remember 
to have seep. Tlie distaffs were clumsy ; but both men and women 
were as heartily busy as they could have been about better work. — 
The children were ludicrously afraid of us ; and not even baksheesh 
could reconcile them. We were to them, no doubt, what the 
dreaded “ black man*’ is to cottagers’ children in England. One 
little boy fled like the wind from the oiler of a five para piece ; and 
he could hardly be persuaded to take it from behind his mother's 
skirts, where he sought refuge. A large (luanlity of mud bricks 
was here laid out to dry. They had an unusual proportion of 
straw in them; so that 1 believe they would have burned to ashes 
if set fire to. — This naturally brought to mind the brick-making of 
the Hebrews, avIio were from about this time never out of my mind 
till we reached Damascus. We were on their traces now ; and 
afterwards all through our journevings in Arabia and Palestine. 
All the next day 1 saw them in the plain of Memphis ; — saw the 
remains of the heavy works in which tlu*y might have; toiled ; in the 
brick fields, and in the cucumber and melon grounds which 
yielded the food th(;y so longed for in the Desert. When I lookcnl 
upon those fruitful plots, neatly fenced with millet stalks;* and 
upon the bright verdure which spread lik(; a carpet beueath the 
palms, — carpet of the richest clover ; — and upon tin? blue ponds 
inland, and the noble river flowing gently between its fertile banks, 
with family groups basking in the evening sun above the stream, or 
sitting in the ehc([uered shade of the acacia groves, 1 could under- 
stand the longing of tlie Hebrews for a nrturii to Egypt on any 
terms. From the midst of such a desert as I had seen at Aswan, 
what is such a scene as this to the memory, — a sunset among palms, 
ponds, clover-fields, and acacia groves* near the adored Nile! 
Might not this contrast make any exile as lieart-sick to think of as 
the image of any country under heaven, — unless, going from 
slavery, he was worthy of the freedom in store for him ; which the 
Hebrews were not, and could not become on a sudden. 

While w'e were on shore this evening, Mrs. Y.,who had remaimd 
on board, \vas not w bout amusement. Our crew, always like 
children, went to child’s play. By Mrs. Y.’s account, it was a 
capital scene, 'fin Buck look oHiee as (lovernor; was higli ami 
mighty, and had the tax-payers brought before him. There was no 
end to the liastinado and imprisonment he inllicted on unforinnato 
debtors, who told iich tales of outrageous misrortunc as \yere never 
heard befonj. Where our children play scdiool, and naughtiues?i 
and punishinf'ut, ll eso men play lax-gathering, mishap, 
bast 'iiadv). 
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AVlien we were ready tf) start, on the morning of the 8tli, there 
was much disputing between Alee and the donkey men : and tlie 
sheikh \vas called to give his opinion. The difficulty was that the 
men wanted the whole pay (seven piastres per donkey) in advance, 
which of course Alee was unwilling to give to strangers. He 
oflered half in advance : and 1 believe it was settled so, at last. 
The men’s plea was that a party of Europeans the day before liad 
agreed to pay seven piastres per donkey ; but had at last paid only 
four, alleging discontent with the animals. 1 hope this w\as not true. 

We crossed the rich plain, which \vas very lively from its being 
market-day. Tlu^ assemblage of people was considerable ; most of 
them bringing something to market. The women carried loads 
like those of their husbands ; — baskets of eharcoal, from the 
acacia-groves ; tow, wool, kids earricid on the shoulder, &e. The 
women’s faces were carehissly cover(‘d, or not at all ; and we were 
sudden ly struck by the light(‘r shade of complexion here. 

W<; (Mine abriijitly npem I he IK^sert, lumr the two stijiic I Vramids 
of Hashoor. The first, which changes its angle half way up, is the 
ugli(‘st building 1 (‘ver saw, being at once elinnsy and decrepit in 
aj)])earanee. 1 saw a wild cat run up the soiitli-Avest angle, and 
liido itself among tlic^ stones; and Air, E. had just before seen a 
large*, fox. (-)ii eveiy side; but llu' north, th(3 stones Averc rough 
and broken. One (^'(‘umstanec bi'cauie thus apparent, Avhieh 
struck me as Avorlh reirn'inbering, — the ni(*tho(l of joining the blo(‘ks 
liy locking them with a stone-key. A scpiare hole on one siihi of 
each block being littc'd to the correspond ing bole of the other, 
makes an oblong s(juare hole, of course ; and an oblong stjuare of 
shme tilting into it locks them together in one diiwlioii, as dove- 
tailing Avonld in tAvo. — On the north side, though the surface Avas 
crusted, there was a siuoothiu'ss and accurate joining f the stone, 
which shoAved Avliat tin* fafe must once have heeu. The entrance 
is at the north; and avi> saw the s(juare hoh* ; but tluTC is imthing 
within, it is understood, to tempt the ])as$ing traveller to enter, 
while so iu*ar other pyramids which are Avoitli all the time and 
elfort \ir. has to spare.—Tlie best etfecr of tln'se pyramids is Avbon 
one looks nj) to the glorious sky abo\e them, and sees how sharp 
and hrighif they stand out, — the yelloAv editiee glittering against 
the blue heaven. 

The brick I’yramids of Dashoor are uoav eriimbled doAvn into 
mere ruin. Yet it is belit;ved by som«' ll'.at tin* norlliernmost of 
these is the om^ Avhiidi once bore llu^- p ond inscription recorded by 
flerodotiis. 'riie old riiaraoh, of the l^'irsl IVriod, Asyehis, who 
l^uilt that pyramid (whieln^viT it may hv) was prou(h*r of his brick 
lhan of any stone editiee, — wbether from its novelty, or from 
Its having bad a vaulted roof within,— (a trial of the arch, as 
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Dr. Eiohardson suggests),— there is no saying now : but this is the 
account Herodotus gives of the matter. “ This prinee, wishing to 
surpass all the kings who had rcigiied in Egypt before him, left for 
a monument a pyramid of brick, with this inscription cut upon a 
stone : ‘ Despise me not, in comparing me with tlie pyramids of 
stone. I am as mucli above them as Jupiter (Amuii) is above the 
other gods : for I have been built of bricks made of the mud brought 
up from the bottom of the lake 1 * This is the most memorable 
thing Asychis did.*’* 

From hence to Sakkara was a ride of about two miles across the 
Desert. AVe enjoyed the ride, l)(‘iiig aided and braced by a cool 
wdnd from tlu^ south, which carried us along (‘heerily. Ih'oiu llu* 
first sand-ridge, we saw I he white citadel of ( airo, standing finely 
on its rock, under the Moknttani range. I was sorry to sec it, and 
to ri’ceivo its warning that our Nile voyage was just over. 

At Sakkara, wc found ourselves among the remains of the. Necro- 
polis. It was a monrnfnl eonfiisioii of whitened skulls, deep pits, 
mummy rags, and inoumls of sand. 

It was here that Herodotus rose into his enthusiasm about the 
grandeur and wisdom of Egypt, and leanu'd most that be knew of 
its history, and saw the mighty works which glorified the name, ami 
memory of Sesostris and other old IMiaraohs. It was here that in a 
]at(T(lay, — (two-thirds of the eeiituries which lie bidwiam J lerodotiis 
and us), — the learned physician of lhig<la(l saw what trans|;</rto(l 
bini with admiration and astonishment, though he eomjilains with 
indignation of tli(3 mischief wrought by tn'asure-seekm*s, who were 
even part big the stones of tln^ edifices for tb(3 sake of the (‘opper 
used in joining them. He* looked n])on tin* place as ruined, and 
mourned over the disajijiearanee of Memphis. What would iu* 
think of it now ! — Seven eeiituries ago, Abilallatif wrote thus of the 
spot w e w'cre on tr)-day : ' 

“ Tad us iiow^ pass on to other traces of the ancient grandeur of 
Egypt. I am now speaking of the ruins of tin* old ea]>ital ot this 
eounlry, which wa.s situat<*d in the territory of (iee/eh, a little above 
Eostjit. 'i'his capital was Meiiijdiis : it w'as there that tin; I’haraolH 
resided ; and this city was the seat of empire in Egypt- b is el 
this city tliat wc art .0 niiderstaml the. words of Hod in the Kuraii, 
when he is speaking of Moses: //e onhnul inlo Uto. cih/ fd d'i 
fhv in/nfhthnii s tn^re tihilimj mtn .sJrrji : and again . 
Mfhsr>i thru iri'tif. Jort/f front fhv of Irt'mf, and looknnj (djOft- 

luni. l''( Moses made bis abod<3 in a village of the territory of 
Hee/eli, a little way from the capital; whieli village was ealh* 

J umouli. 'riic .lews have a syiiagogiu! tlu're at this day. 'HR' 
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of Memphis now occupy a*spaco which is half-a-day’s journey every 
way. Tins city was flourishiiif^ in the time of Abraham, Joseph 
and Moses, and a long time before tlicm, and a long time after 
them.” . . . . “ As for the idols which are found among 

these ruins, whether one considers their number or their prodigious 
magnitude, it is a thing beyond all description, and of win eh no 
idea can be conveyed; but there is a thing yet more worthy of 
admiration ; and that is the precision of their forms, the justness of 
their proportions, and Iheir resemblance to nature.” And then 
this anatomist goes on to siiow what are the recpiisites to the per- 
fect repr(‘sentaiion of the human frame, with its muscular niceties, 
and continues : “ There are some of tliese statues which hold in 
their hands a kind of cylinder, — probably a roll of writing : and 
the artist has not forgotten to represent the folds and wrinkles 
which are formed in the skin of the hand wlum it is closed, towards 
the outer pari by tlu; little Unger. The beauty of the face of these 
statu(‘s, anti tlie perfect proportions which are obstTved there, arc 
f:iich as the most excellent art of men alone can cllect, and tlio best 
that such a substance as stone can rcc(‘ivc. There is nothing 
wanting bnt the llcsh and the blood. The tignve of the ear, its 
oriticc, ami its sinuosities, is given to perfection. — 1 have seen two 
lions plac(Ml opjiositc ami near to each other : their aspect inspired 
terror. Notwithstanding their colossal size, so far beyond nature, 
all the truth of form and jiroportioii had Ixtu preserved. They 
have been broken and covered witli (^artli.” — “ A. man of good 
sense, sreing all tlu'se remains of antitpiity, feels disposed to excuse 
that error of the vulicav which supposes that men of distant ages 
lived much longer than tiiosc of our times: that they were of 
gigantic stature: and that by means of a wand with which they 
strnrk the stones, the stones obeyed their will, ar ’ transported 
themselves wliiTcver they Vere desired, nnnain indeed in a 
sort of stupor when we consider how much of gimius, of resolution 
and of patience, must have breii uniti*il with a jn-ofouml knowledge 
of geometry, to execute such works; whal dillereiit iustrumeuts 
from any that we know of must have been employed; and what 
obstinate labour; and to what point these men have studied the 
structure ^jf animals and of men.”* 

These are some few particulars of what Abdallatif saw among 
tliese ruins of Memphis, w hich in hi'- day occupied a space of halt- 
Ji-ilay’s journey. At tiie end of seven centuries, the aspect of the 
place is this. From the village of M trahenuy (whirli now occupies 
tlic site) can be seem only ])alni woods, a blue jiond, rushes, and a 
stretch of verdant ground, broken into liollows, where lie a single 
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colossus, a single capital of a column, a half-buried statue of red 
griuiite,’ twelve feet high, and some fragments of granite strewn 
among the palms. This is all of the mighty Memphis ! 

The colossus is the celebrated Kamases’ statue, given to the 
British Museum by Signor Caviglia and Mr. Sloane, but left in its 
grassy hollow on account of the expense. Tt is very beautiful. 
The serene and cheerful face is like that of the Colossi at Aboo- 
Siinbil, but more beautiful. Each hand holds a scroll, with a 
cartouche at the end. T'herc it lies, for the Nile to flow over it 
every year, and the grass to grow uj) round it when the waters 
.liave retired. Tt lies on its face: but by going down into the 
hollow, we could obtain a good view of the features, which are as 
sharp cut, and almost as delic«atcly finished, as any of (Jhantrey’s 
w^orks at home. The upper part of the statue is somewhat cor- 
roded; but the under part retains its ])olish. If this statue is 
really the colossus which IJcu'odotus speaks of as erected in front (U’ 
the temple of Plithah, wluit a pity it is that further res<‘arch is not 
made, and that glorious struetu1*e laid open to view frojn beneatli 
the mounds ! Herodotus says that that statue of Sesostris was 
aecompauied by one of his wife, of similar proportions, and by four 
smaller ones of his sons.* But, if Lepsius is right in believiiu^* 
Sesostris to be a Pharaoh of the First iVn-iod, this is not the statue. 
At all events, there ‘it lies in the mud ; likedy to be, as Sir (i. Wilk- 
inson ol)?('rves, burned for lime, an^* day, by tlu^ Turks. 

The view which 1 obtained from a ridgti in the Nccro])olis was 
truly ilrcarv. It was at the cohuirless lime of day, — noon : and 
ther(' was no relief to the white expanse of wasb.* but blaek and 
bristling palm tops in clumps, with a slight glimpse of the green 
beneath. The citadel of ( airo, white, on its white* ro(*k, was about 
a dozeu miles off to tlie north-east; tlic white city stretching from 
it w'estwanls, — a sli nder belt of blaek jmliiis dividing it from the 
desert plain on which I stood. A rang(^ of white moniuls near 
almost hid the alluvion, beyond which rose the, white .Vrabian liills. 
All around, utkI filling up the whole scene to the west, .stretched the 
glaring Ik'scrt, oppn?ssiug the sense. Yellow" “sand ponds,” as 
they are called in my journal, lay betw'(;en the mounds, d’o the 
north-wc-t stood t 3 siUirp-shadowed Pyramids of (Jee/.eh; and 
nearer, thosp of Aboose(;r : and close at hand, that of Sakkara. 

Thi.s Pyramid i built in degrees or terraces ; the .spaces between 
the gradations being very wdde. Five of these degrees an^ (dearly 
marked ail round ; a sixth wuis traecfiblc by a bit of wall uncovered 
on the !ji»rth side: and a dcu*]) well was at our ieet, on that uerth 
Sidev vvher« in there is, as wc w ere told, an entrance;, probably open- 
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ing upon a seventh teirace. The sand has hidden a large propor- 
tion of this Pyramid : but,’ making all allowance for that, wd saw no 
great wonder, nor any beauty, thus far. 

We next went to the mummy pits ; and first into the under- 
ground world of ibises. There is no season of Egyptian travel in 
which one’s sensations are more strange than in that spent in 
mummy pits. Here were underground cliambers, pillared, painted, 
and sculptured, excavated into ornamented recesses, and consecrated 
to the gods ; and destined for the burial of birds. — And then the 
cats 1 In a sort of (|uarry, lay strata of these bodies, the rags flut- 
tering out, and the layers consisting of hosts of cats. The feline 
population of a whole continent for ages would be recpiired, it seems, 
to nil these pits. The cats are swathed like the human body ; the 
ibises are inclosed in rod pots, like chimney-pots, with the round 
end cemented on. 

t MU far from wondering at the feelings of contempt and disgust 
expr(!ssed by most tiMvellers who visit these pits. 1 was conscious 
of some tendency to those feelings in myself : but I think it is 
necessary to remember here, as in all strange positions of the mind, 
that we ought to Understand before we despise, and that, usually, 
the more we undcTstand, the less wc despise. — Of course, I do not, 
and never shall, pretend to explain, in any degree, the old Egyptian 
practices with regard to the consecration of animals : but tw,o or 
three considerations occurred to me on the spot which appeared 
to be worth revolving. 

The most obvious particidar of old Egyptian thought and feel- 
ing, — that which presst^s upon the traveller’s notice everywhere 
amo)ig tlie inomimeiits, so as to compel him to a reiteration of the 
fact whiirh must be c'xciiscd in him, is the sacredness of Life, and 
therefore of Organisation. The evhleiices of this re sometimes 
such as onr existing inoraldy and taste forbid to be dwelt upon or 
described to any pid)lie, or to any large number who have not been 
tlien^ to witness the sim|)lieit.Y and the solemnity with which this 
subject is regarded and treated in the monuments: but my own 
iinpn^ssion is that there is as much work for the philosophei:, — the 
religious jdiilosopluT, — in contemplating the ancient ideas of sacred 
things a:sMbr the anticpiarian in interpreting the forms of their con- 
veyance : and it may yet pe.vha])s l)e. found that tlv' speeulatious of 
the most devout (diristiaii and tie* most enlightened of the old 
heathens have the same root, and a devc'lopnu'nt not so dilfcrent as 
Ihe superficial might suppose. U may be seen, sooner or lattT, that 
iuoiir reverence for Life, we underrate the facts of Organisation as 
much as the old Egyptians appear to us to have overrated them, in 
their reverence for lafc. The Ohristiau contempt for the body may 
found to be an error as great and as mischiL vous as \iny heathen 
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worship of it. It may appear that in considering the animal frame, 
so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” as a carcase, a mere shell for 
the liiibitation of tlic principle of Life, to be despised and disparaged 
as a mere instrumentality of wliat we cjill ]\Iind, we are as wrong as 
any old heathens could be in striving after a factitious immortality 
for it. For our contempt of the body, — for any species of asceti- 
cism, — we are, as far as 1 can see, without any warrant to be found 
ill Christianity or in true philosophy. In our just rcvcreiuM^ for the 
higher part of man’s nature, his powers of thought and feeling, we 
may be found, at length, to have adopted a false supposition of facts, 
and to have striven after a separation not warraiitiMl by nature 
between those powers and the animal frame. Wherever this S(‘,pa- 
ration of treatment has been aimed at, wlicrever asccti(‘ism has- been 
practised for the good of the soul, the object has failed ; and pre- 
cisely ill proportion to men’s contempt of the body has been the 
vitiation of the mind. The whole history of asccdicism shows 
that the mental and moral powers of man sink, or becorm^ corrn])tcfl, 
when the bodily framii is treated with indignity and cruelty, (piito 
as certainly as when the animal appetites an; unreasonably and 
unTiaturally indulged. And the thoughtful philosopln^r sees that 
it must 1)0 so. All that we really know is that w(! know notliiii;r 
of alieolute creation; that we have no evidence of it, and ran 
form no eoiieeption of itvthat Life itsidf is an inexplicable fact 
tons; that \v\i recognise it only through organisation: and t]»at 
we hav() no right, and no powiT, to conceive of it as aj)art 
from organisation ; — all our laborious attem])ts so to conceive 
of it terminating in imaginations of an organisation more subtle 
and refined than Nature lias presented to oui’ viinv. On siieli 
a subtle* anti reiined organisation a considerable numbt'r of men 
have in all ages tixed their imagination, llieir hope and tiicir 
belief; but tlu^y have never sueet;e(led in showing any iivideiiee 
for it, while, in wandering away from the facts of Nature, they 
have injured tlit'ir own best powers, and failed of tin? liighest at- 
tainments possible to their nature. 'J'he liigliesi of human beings, 
the holirst, and the safest in any iwent, would be one wlmse 
bodily frame was of the liighest order originally, tlie most iully 
exercised ( wliieli in uiles its l)«*ing the most perfectly disci|)]iiied,) 
and wlio>e funetioris of brain were therefore performtal in the most 
perhet manner,— -giving him tlie liighest moral and intellectyal 
elevation possible to linmanity. In tlie n^verenee for Jat(‘ which 
would n si upcm .such a being, the unso])liistieated Christam 
and the <levout old l''.gyptian would meet. Frevious to sneh Jiii 
eiieountcr, the om? might err in holding to his Fhitonie or Msseiic 
notions of a .>,oul, clogged with a eoiitciiiptible and obslriic- 

/i:'e boi.y, aad spurning the notion of its resurrection; and ih^' 
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other mig;ht err in regardini^ every animal frame as such a mani- 
festation of deity as it would be profane to allow to deccay : but in 
actually meeting with the highest example of existence ^ver olferetl 
to their notice, their Common reverence for Life wojild be gratified 
to such a degree as to enable each to mend his philosophy, and 
both to ascertain more carefully than hitherto the ground of fact on 
which alone true philosophy can be reared. — The Hatonising 
Christians of our time might have sympathy with the ancient philo- 
sopher who point(.‘d contciinptuously to a diiad body, with the words, 
“Seethe shell of the llowubird!” but the Corinthian readers of 
Paul’s Epistle would shrink from tlie saying, as the old Egyptians 
would ; the early Christians from their belief in raul’s doctrine of 
the Resurrection ; and the heathens from their belief that whatever 
had been gifted with sentient life was for c\'er sacred. — And if. it 
came to argiinuMit between the two, whether the line of saeredness 
was to be drawn between ^lan and Brntci, it eindainly appears to 
most ])eoph^ now that in n^ason the l‘'gvj)tian would have the 
advantage. -- Ihnneinliering that the Egyptians grounded their 
belief in the immortality of life on the constitution of living beings, 
—on the mystery of tlieir existence at all in the atiseiice of any 
evideueo of absolutes erc'ation, \ve must see that tlu‘y could not draw 
a line of separation between any classes ol beings wlio bad seutieiit 
life. Any exclusion of brutes ft’om the reveiaaicc ciitcrtaiivcd 
tow'ards Life, and from its (piality of immortality,' is grounded 
solely on the plea of a divine revelation that Alan shall either not 
(lie, or shall live again ; and tliere are not a fiwv devout rcjceivers of 
this revelation wlio have refused to (‘xclnde brute animals from the 
condition of immortality not a fewv (’liristiaii phiiosophers who 
have shrimk from (reelaring that beings wdiieli enjoy the intelleetual 
iiud moral ])ower.s of the dog, for instance, shall be ' "nihilated at 
d{;a.tli while Man survives. • Sneli men as some of ihesc are not 
tri\ated with ridienle or euntumely on ae(M)nnt of tliis speeidation : 
and they could hardly treat with ridieide ov contumely the Egyptians 
who in their reverenei^ for tin* mystery of Lift*, — the ulliiiiate fact 
in nature to us all, — treat(‘d w ith serious care its sole inauifestatioii 
0 them and to ns, — the organisation of sentient biniigs. 

If the rEgyptians ventured upon a step further back than the 
act of Life, and assiimtul it to be a divine particle tlowing forth 
I’oin a s(df-exist(!nt and sole etermil Ihdng, to tlow' back into its 
'Ciitrc on the death of flie body, it is eh ar that no line eonld be 
hiwvii between the bnman being and the brute, as to the revt'rence 
>1 which the s(mti<‘nt frame was to be held. — It is true, llic 
^V-yptiaiis worshipped no human beings; and they did pay 
■‘cligious observaii(.*e to some bvnti's. Tliey eallcd their inonarebs 
great men “ gods/’ explaining that by -his they meant to 
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dignify men whom the gods favoured ^Vith intercourse and special 
protection : but they paid no reverential honours to them, as they 
did to brutes. This seems to have arisen from their reverence for 
Instinct ; which does truly answer to the original idea of inspira- 
tion ; and is so acknowh^dged among all such primitive people as 
those who hold madness and idiotcy sacred. The original idea of 
inspiration is, exercise of mind without consciousness. Thus, the 
highest order of genius is with us the nearest approach to inspira- 
tion ; and among primitive and inexperimiced nations, it is the 
unconscious and involuntary action from ideas which is si‘en in the 
idiot Highland child, or the lost Indian Fakcer, or the half-knavish, 
half-foolish Arabian derweesh; or, in old tinuis, the magnetised 
uttcrer of the oracles, or the spontaneously-prophesying si'cr. The 
instinct of animals comes under this head, or app(‘ars to do so. It 
appears to be action of mind unattend(‘d by consciousnc‘ss ; and it 
might well therefore be taken for inspiration : and (jvery action of 
the creature would then be watched for guidance, and every 
incident connected with it be accepted for an omen. It is as 
easily conceivable that the Egyjitians, paying homage to beings 
above and below Man, actually raised the brute with his instinct 
above ]\ran with his reason, in that one point of view which 
regarded his inspiration, as that tlicrc are imm now who look with 
greater awe upon an idiot or crazed fanatic than on .a rational 
person. In the old case, it was not the brutality, and in the 
modern case, it is not the folly, that is reverenced : it is the 
mysterious working of mental faculty, apart from the will, wliich 
appears to those ignorant of the powers and functions of lla* brain 
to be the communication of Ulterior Thought through an uncon- 
scious medium. 

AVe do not know ivhat the Egyptians did with the hodirs of 
animals which they did not liold sacred. Abdallatif could find no 
remains of the camel, the hors<i or the ass : and on his iinpiiring of 
tli(j old people in the neighbourhood of tlu* Aleinphis mnnimy-pits, 
they hasteiu’d to assure him that tiny had bc(Mi struck hy the 
absence of all traces of these animals. This absence of all trace is 
curious ill the case of animals which were liot eaten. — It is no 
contradiction of *1 3 supposition that the Egyptians reverenced 
brutes for the possible reasons mentioned above, that tiny sacriliccil 
some and ate ••thers. in some ca.scs liny chose for sacriilco 
animals which Averc haled by the iiarticnlar Ihuty in (pieslion : as 
in the ea>e of the rial ox. And in eating animals not dislikedhy 
the gods, they might have the same idea that lies at the root ol 
uinnihalism and human sacrifices, in tlu! South Sea islands, and 
probably »;vervwhfn*e else. 'Iho belief, in such eases, is that the 
^:pda V i:t to imbibe the spirit of the victim j and the idea is tlnd 
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the victim, in passing tlirougli the gods, bccpmcs assimilated to 
their nature, and remains henceforth divine, to the extent of immor- 
tality at least, and usually in some other respects. It is thus an 
honour and blessing to be sacrifieed ; and the being eaten implies 
no disrespect to the perishable frame, because the body merely 
follows the analogy of the spirit’s lot ; and what is honourable to 
the one part of the creature cannot be disgraceful to the other. If 
tlie nobler part entered into the gods, the meaner might enter into 
the sons of the gods. 

The choice of animals for consecration and preservation was 
probably determined by tlie eliaraeters of their instinct. Herodotus 
declines to explain some particulars which w'en; known to him, and 
which ccTtaiiily appear to have borne, in his view, a sohmiii import. 
— How can we say that it would not have been so with ourselves, 
if we had stood, with Herodotus, or I’lato, or IVthagoras, in the 
inner apartments of the priests, surrounded by the monuments of 
their art, and the records of their learning, and favoured Avitli their 
coufuJiMiee about matters of tin; nearest and the most general 
concern! I own that in the absence of prie>ts and papyri, when 
all around was dumb and desolate, and 1 hiid no external aid to 
knowledge but failed pi(‘tures of ojfevings ard jlutt(‘ring mummy 
rags, 1 eould not resign myself to feelings of disgust and contempt. 
If I had i)eeii on tlu’. banks of some South African river, seeing a 
^ poor naked savage; at his h^otisli worship, 1 must have tried to learn 
wliat ielea, however low, was at the bottom of his obscrvaiiee : and 
hero, where I knew that men bail read the stars, and compassed 
invisible truths of geometry, and aeliicved unaccountable m .rvels of 
art, and originated, or transmitted, the theologies of the world, I 
eoulil not despise them fur one set of tenets and observaiices which 
remains uni’X])lained. I mi^hl lament that analogic- uJivc been the 
mischievous AVill-o’-tlic-wisp to the human intellect that they appear 
to have been in the valley of the Nile, as in the plains of Asia, and 
till* groves of (Ireeee, and the wilderness of Middle Age scholarship 
n Kuropc : but this is a sorrow which one feels in every hour of 
letiuil study, ill any country of the world. 1 might lament that 
asjnration, in its young and irrepressible activit^^, iiiust make so 
many HiglUs into a ijiin world of dremus, and come back perplexed 
mill disheartened before it can learn to tly up to I be glorious and 
unfailing light of Nature, to reiileuisb its life : but tliis regret is 
what one feels every day in exploring the only true history of 
Man, — the history of lifeas. I mignt lament that the Egyptians 
should have so framed and illustrated their faith as that it must 
inevitably become corrupted in its ilitrusion : but this is the regret 
"micli attends the contemplation of the spread of every faith by 
'vliich mankind has yet been guided. The old Egyptian faith 

u 
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deteriorated into WQrsliipping animals ; llie Jewish into the Pharl- 
Btiic superstitions iind oj)prcssions rebuked throughout the Gospels ; 
and wiiat Christianity lias become, among the widcist (;lass of its 
professors, let the temples and congregations of the Greek and 
Latin eliurches show. Amidst these natural regrets remains the 
comfort that the great governing Ideas of mankind, — the guiding 
lights of the human intellect, — ^have never fail(‘d, and have scarcely 
sulfcred eclipse. The great Ideas of Moral Oliligation and strict 
retribution, of the supreme desirableness of moral good, and the 
eternal ” beauty of holiness,** pass from system to system, i minor' 
talising all with which they assimilate, and llnally annihilating al 
else, dispensing the best blessings that men have ever received, am 
promising an increase of them in all time to come. 

There was nothing else to be seen aliout this buried city but 
a tomb or two, — a sarcophagus here, — a muminycase there.-- 
On our return to the river, we saw sights wliieh did not tend to 
raise the spirits after the depressing inll nonce of the aspect of old 
Memphis. We fell in with a wadding jiroeession wliich u as a snd 
antic exhibition. We saw a great nninlxu' of men at work upon 
the causeway which crosses the plain ; and a large portion of thn'r 
w'ork eonsistc'.d in carrying soil in fraibbaskets, and scooping out 
the earth with their hands. Such is the slate of manners ami art 
on tlie spot where Herodotus held coiinscd with tin? wis(^ men of 
the world, and where tin; greatest works of Man’s hands were 
reared by means of science and art of which the world is not 
now ca: 
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VISIT TO Till*: PYRAMIDS. — ASCKXT OF TUI*: GREAT PYRAMID. 

IN TERIOR. — ^'rU ADlTIONS AN D TIISTOKY A ROUT THE PYRA- 
MIDS. — THE SPHINX. — FAREWELL TO ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Titr (lay was conic} which I dmadod, — the day of our expedition to 
I lie (jiniat Pyramids. I dreaded it, because 1 feared a sort of dis- 
appoinimeut most dillicult to bear, — that of failinf^dn da? sight- 
scciiij( of the day. Siimc arriviiii^ at Thelx^s, I liad not licen well ; 
and 1 had no rc'asou for ('oiilideiicc in luy stieiij^th, in a place and 
ciit(Tj)ri8(3 so new. I liad made up mv luind not to be diseoncerted 
if 1 should have to ivAurii without having be(‘n either up or into the 
Pyramid : but I was sorry to open my eyes upon the sunrise that 
]iiornin«f. 1 went over in my mind all the stories 1 knew of per- 
sons who had failed, ami felt that I had no bctti r title to success 
than they. My (Munfort was in the Spliinx. 1 should s(‘i; that, at 
all events. — It did not numd the matter that 1 found that a raes- 
senirtn* was sent to Cairo for our letters. 'I’liive of ns had had no 
lefkrs of a later dat(3 than fiie 5th of Novemher ; aiiJ this w\as the 
Olli of I'ebruary. I knew that the winter at home was a dreadful 
one, — for weather, sickness and distress ; and never, 1 think, was 
I so anxious about leiters from home, or so aiVaid to ri’dcive them. 
Whatever they inijijlit be, howxvcr, the\ would be awaiting me on 
lay return. 

W'e sebout forCec’zeli at lialf-past ('igbl, on Jine handsome asses, 
so spirited as to be almost as good u) ridt? as horses. To-day we 
once mon? came in sight of that curious sign of civilisation, — shaven 
doTik(;ys. Dark rings w(Te left rouu;l tlie U‘gs, and the in'ck aiul 
iund-(juartcrs were shaven. The s •arlet housings and gay rider 
Piade a set-out vi?ry unlike what one sees ^ of donkey-riding at 
komc. I ^vas not aware till 1 came to P'.gypt liovv dependent a 
donk(iy is on dress. 

Our first adventuri3 w’as being carried on iin a’s shoulders over a 
Biuddy pond which stopped the way. ^Ye knew that our ])laguo 
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to-day would be from the midtitudc of country people who would 
obtrude their services upon us. At this pond the teasing began. 
Our dragoman met it vigorously, by trying to throw a pertinacious 
fellow, bigger tliaii himself, into the water. It was a desperate 
scutHe, such as would make ladies shriek and fly in England : but 
it came to nothing, as usual. All the rest of the way, mcti joined 
us from the fields on either hand, till, when we arrived at the sand, 
our train was swelled to forty. 

I was surprised to find myself disap])ointed in the Pyramids now, 
when it had been pn’cisely the reverse at a distamre. Instead of 
their growing larger as wii «pproa(*hed, they became less and l(?ss 
W'ondcrfnl, till at last they (‘xactly met one’s preconception, excejit 
in being rougher, and of a brighter tint. 'J'he platform on wliicli 
the largest stands is liigluT than our reading had given us to sup- 
])Ose ; and the Second l^yramid, which at a distance looks as largi 
as the oth('r, here sinks surprisingly. This was to im? the strongest 
evidence of the magnitude of the Groat Pyramid. Though I have 
spoken of disappointment on a near approach, these mighty objects 
were perfectly absorbing, as a litth'. ineidtud presently proved. 
One of our party said, on our arrival, "wlnai we were passing tlio 

Sjdiinx “ O ! the Sphinx ! ’’ cried I. “ You don’t iiicaii 

that you have seen the Sphinx! — To be sure they had: and I lay 
insisted on it that 1 had too ; — that I must have se(m it, — could 
not have missed it. I was utterly lu'wihlered. It was slriiii^o 
enough to have forgotten it : but not to liav<? seen it was iiu‘X])licahle. 
However, on visiting it, later in the day, I found I had seen it. 
Peing intent on the Pyramid before me, I had taken the Sphinx for 
a caprieiously-fonned rock, like so many that we had ))assed,— 
forgetting that I should not meet with limestone at (M e/.ch. 1 
rather doubt whether any traveller would take the S|)hiMX for any 
thing but a rock unless he Avas looking for it, or had his eye caught 
by some casual light. — One other anecdote, otherwise too personal 
for print, will show how engrossing is the interest of the Pyramid 
on the -pot. — The most precious articles of property T had with nn; 
abroad w(;re two car-trnniptds, because, in case of accidemt ha])peu- 
ing to them, I coi^d n t supply tlic loss. I was unwilling to carry 
my trumpet up the Pyramid, — knocking against the stones while I 
wanted my hands for climbing. So llcft it below, in the haads ol 
a trusty Arab. When 1 joined iny party at the top of th<^ I*yramid, 
I iieVtT remembered rriy trumpet : nor did they : and wo talked as 
usual, -’.tiring the forty minutes wo were there, without my 
missing it. — When I came down, I ncv(‘r thought of it : J 

explored the iusUh*, came out and lunched, and still never thought 
of ray ti umpet, tdl, at the end of three hours and a half in.V 
parting with it I raw it in the hands of the Arab, and was 
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of the astoniskinf>* fact that I had heard as well without it as with 
it, all that time. Such a thing never happened before, and probably 
never will again : and a stronger proof could not be ollcrcd of the 
engrossing interest of a visit to the Tyramid. 

The Sheikh who met us on tlie spot, appointed our attendanis ; — 
three to ea(!h of us. Mr. E. set out first, — waving an adieu to us 
till we should meet aloft. He mounted with a deliberate, quiet 
step, such as he could keep up to the end, and reached the summit 
ill seventeen minutes. It took me about five miimtes more. 

On looking up, it was not the magnitude of the I’yramid ^vhich 
made me think it scarcely possible to atduevc the ascent ; but the 
imirlievcd succession, — almost infinite, — of liriglit yellow steps; a 
most fatiguing image ! — Three strong and respectable -looking Arabs 
now took me in charge. One of them, seeing me pinning np my 
gown in front, that I might not stumble over it, gave me his services 
as hul/s-inaid. He turned up iny gown all round, and tied it in a 
most S(jneezing knot, which lasted all throngli the enterprise. We 
set out from the north-east corner. l»y tar tlu* most forniiclable part 
of the ascent was the first six or eight blocks. If it went on to the 
tojithus broken and jnmeipitous, the ascent would, 1 felt, be impos- 
sihle. Already, it was disagreeable to look donui, and .[ was much 
out of bri'ath. One of my Arabs earri<'d a substantial camp-stool, 
which liad been given me in London witli a view to this very ndven- 
tiMv, — tliat it might divide the higher steps,-.-soine of which, being 
four feet high, seem inipraetiealde enough beforehand. iUit I found 
it better to trust to tluj strong and sternly lifting of the Arabs in 
such places, and, above every thing, not to stop at all, if possible; 
or, if one must stop for breath, to stand with one’s face to the 
I’yraiuid. 1 am sure the guides are right in taking people quickly. 
The height is not so great, in itself; it is the way i which it is 
reached that is trying to look back iij)on. It is trying to some 
heads to sit on a narrow ledge, and see a dazzling siicee^ioii of such 
ledges for two or three luindred feet below ; and there, a crowd of 
diminutive people looking up, to see whether one is coming bobbing 
down all tliat vast staircase. I stopped for a few seconds two or 
three times, at good broad coriuTs or ledges. — When I left the 
imgle, amf found inysidf ascending the side, the chief dillieulty was 
i over - and I eaiiuot say that the fatigie* w'as at all foiiuidable. The 
greater part of one’s weight is lifted by tlio Arabs at each arm; 
Joid wlien one comes to a four fe(d step, or a broke?! lodge?, there is 
a third Arab behind. When we arrivi\l at a sort of recess, broken 
the angle, my guides sported two of their English words, crying 
out “ llalf-way 1 ” with great glee. The last half was easier than 
the first, ; and I felt, what proved to lie true, that both must be 
‘'fisicr than the coming down. I arrived second, and was kindly 
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welcomed to that extraordinary spot by ‘Mr. E. Mrs. Y. appears 
presently after ; and lastly, Mr. Y. ; — all in good spirits. 

I was agreeably surprised to find at the top, besides blocks stand 
ing lip whieh gave us some shade, a roomy and even platform, wher 
we might sit and write, and gaze abroad, and enjoy ourselves, with 
out even seeing over the edge, unless wc wished it. There w,i 
only tlic lightest possible breeze, just enough to fan our faces 
without disturbing us. The reason of our ascending the Pyrainic 
first, before going into it, was that we might take advantjrge of iw 
hour of calm, and avoid the inconvenience of the wind whicli might 
spring up at noon. And most fortunate we were iu’our weathtr, 
and in all other particulars, it was a glorious season, — full of n(*w 
delight, without drawback; — for I now began to think 1 might 
perha])s see the inside of the Pyramid too. 

JI(’ro are my notes of what we saw from the top ; — a heiglit of 
180 feet. “ Eearings by compass. Tu a line from us to the X(»rtl), 
the hager (sandy plain) joins the fertile land, a blm^ stream llowing 
between them, ami tin* line* being wavy, and having a sprinkling of 
palms towards the North. In this uortlu rn diriction, tin; grriii 
jdain extends to tin? furthest horizon, and over to (’airo eastwards. 

■ Jt is dotted with villages, — clusters of brown houses among j)ali'i-., 
— and watered with him; thread-like canals, and sshowing a faiiit 
line of causeway here ami there. — K. by X., stands up tin* eitad;! 
of Cairo, the eity stretching north-westwards from it. Behind lli-: 
city, some way round to the X.X.E., is a low ridge, id’ sandy hilb. 
and tin; other way, southwards, the. ]\Ioknttam raiigt*, which looks 
higluT tlic higher one mounts. Hound from inmee Jirc sandy Iiilh', 
with alluvion and canals between them ami us, as far as tln^ 8.1',., 
where the Nile wanders away, and tin* Aboo.scer Pyramids ri.v. 
S.S.K. are the Sakkara Pyramids ; ami from th(‘m, round the nd 
of tin; laiidscapi*, all is desert, — terribly arid ami glaring. In tlu 
midst of tlic sand, a train of eaineks, w omlerfnlly diminntivi*, is 
winding along, and a few brown Arab tents are pitched, not fir 
from tiie foot of the Pyramid. Off our S.W. corner is the .Secf»iil 
Pyramid, standing in its sunken area, surrounded l)y walls, jnal 
showing by the < sin^, that is left how much finer the.s(; Pyniiii:'b 
must liave looked before they were so dismanth.-d. — Beyond tlj:>» 
lies tin; litth; oi.e.” — Thi ■ was what we saw ; and long wc ga/cd 
every direction :--most j)atlieticaliy perliaps to the Sjjuth, when; 
had s<‘en and left so much ;X)r over into the Delta v\}iich vvcshoiiM 
enter no more, and which lay so rich and lovdy between ourr^r^ 
and the horizon, that it seemed to be melting away. e hrgiiii 
letters to friends at honn;, drank .some water, intrepidly carried i-p 
by a ^nuo Arab girl ; mounted the highest block, to get as near tlK‘ 
iky as V could ; ami then found that wc really must be going 
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The descent was fatiguiAg ; but not at all alarming. Between 
stepping, jumping, and sliding, with full reliaftice on the strength 
and care of the guides, the descent may be easily accomplished in 
tea minutes ; — as far, that is, as the height of the entrance to the 
ryniinid, which is some way from the bottom. We had bargained 
before starting that we should not be asked for baksliecsh “ while 
going up the Pyramid.’* Our guides took this literally, and began 
begging, the moment we put our feet upon the summit. And all 
the way down, iiiy guides never let nui alone, though they knew I 
had no money about me. They were otherwise extremely kind, 
giving me the benefit of their other two words of Biiglish. On my 
jumping down a partiimljirly high blo(‘k, they patted me on the 
back, crying, with approving nods, “ Ah ! ah ! good morning ; good 
morning ! ” I joined my party at the beautiful entrance to the 
pYrairiid, where a large assemblage of Arabs was rang(Ml on the 
rising stones opposite to us, likii a hill-side congregation waiting 
for the preacher. 

r resolved that morning not to be induced by any pleasure or 
triumph of the hour to tcdl people that it is very easy to go up and 
into lln^ I’yramid. To (h^termined and practised [leoph? it is easy ; 
but not, probably, to the majority. 1 would not reeommeud any 
one to <lo it of whose nerve I was not sure. I'o the irampul, the 
inside of the l^yramid is sutliciently airy and cool for the need of 
the hour. Hut it is a dreadful place in which to be, sei/,ed with a 
panii;: and no woman should go who cannot trust luTSidf to put 
down jiMiiic by reason. There is absolutely nothing to finir but 
from one’s self; no danger of bad falls, or of going astray, or of 
being stilled. The ])as8ages are slip|)er\ : but ther(^ are plenty of 
nutclu’s; and a fall could harilly be dangerous, — unless at one 
place, — the cut ranee upon the passage to the King’ Chauibcr. AVc 
knew beforehand that thi;ro*wcrc air passages from liiat cliambcr to 
the outside; and when I walk(*d about before exaiiiiiiing the place, 
and (jiiestioned my senses, I was surprised to tiud how little oppres- 
sive heat, and how mueh air there really was. The one danger is 
Irom the in^)res'iion upon the senses of the solidity and vasliiess of 
the stoiui structure in such darkness. Almost anv nerves may be 
excused Mbr giving way under the sight of that passage and that 
chamber; — the wljole, cvmi the roof, being eons* meted of blocks 
of dark granite, so joined as that the edge of a piuikuife could not 
: he inserted biitween them. The ])assngc runs up, a steep inclined 
; plane, with Us lines on cither hand, .md its notches in front, retiriug 
almost to a vanishing point, otluT grooves and projemtious high up 
the side walls apparently coming down to the same vanishing point, 
ttiid all closed in by the ponderous ceiling, at such a heiglrt as to be 
well nigh lost iu gloom. The torches ol tlu: Arabs glare near t^ie 
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eye, and perplex the vision by their shininpr on the granite 
walls ; and at the same time, the lights in advance or far behind 
are like waving glow-worm sparks. There is nothing else like it ; 
— no catacomb or cavern in the world ; there never was, and surely 
there in;vcr will be. I have spent the greater part of two days in 
the ]\Iamiuoth Cave of Kentucky; a place generally considered 
awful enough : but compared with this, it was like a drawdng-room 
to a cellar. The fantastic character of its walls and roofs takes off 
from the impression of its vastness and gloom. Here, the sym- 
metry and finish so deepen the gloom as to make this seem like a 
fit prison-house for falhm angels. Notwithstanding the plain view 
we obtained in the chainl)cr of the (niorinous longitudinal blocks of 
the ceiling, the impression was less tremendous than in the descend- 
ing passage, from the inferior vastness. — There is nothing but the 
structure itself to be seen, except the sarcophagus m'ar one end. 
It is sadly broken : but it still rings like a bell, when struck on the 
side. — The granite is blackened by time; but its grain is seen 
where it has been chippetl by those* who were in s(‘areh of the air- 
holes. — d'he prodigious porteuUisi's of graniti; in the passage were 
more visible to us in going down than in ascending; and how they 
came there was an oppr(‘Ssivc speculation in itself. It must be 
remembered that this str\icture, with its womlerful art and bewilder- 
ing grandeur, was the work of tin* men of five thousand y(‘ars ago. 
It dates from the earner part of the First Period, and is the ohlest 
monument knoi^n to exist in tlni worhi. If this is, to us, the 
beginning of tin; Arts, — this, which manifests the exisbaice of so 
many a]»plianees of art nnknown to ns now’, how" are we to spt di- 
late on what went before? and how eomph tely do we find ourselves 
thrown out in all our notions of the duration of tin; human raee ! 

On returning, two of our party had had enough of Pyramid 
scfirchiiig. i and another had not ; ^ind \\v proeeed(*d to the 
Queen’s Ohamber, along the passage, above which we had ascended 
to the King’s. 'I'liis passage was not so low as we had ex|)eet(*d. It 
oniy retjuin/d us to walk stooping. Tin; chief interest about the 
Queen’s Chamber is from its being uu(I«r the ape.v of the Pyramid; 
wliieh the King’s is not. Its ceiling is on tiiis aeeoiint pointed, 
like tile great : 'itranet;. There an; al>o five small, rough chambers 
above it, evidently put tiiere to lessen the superincumbent weight. 
Though this chamber is ma.’.er tliaii the King’s, it seems to he 
distiiiguished In' being under tin; ap(;x; and also by a niche, rather 
elaborately wrought. \ pit lias been opened below this niche, by 
seaia hers, and the rublesh thrown into a corner. Sir (r. Wilkinson 
w'isln a that, if further searcli is made here for the king’s body, it 
should be by h <king this niche. My great desire would be 
have the Pvramid cx])lored down to the lowest part where any 
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traces of works could be fiftund. Works carried down so low must 
have some purpose; and it mij^ht be well Worth our while to 
discover what. It is not satisfactory to my mind to suppose the 
“subterranean structures’* intended merely to let the workmen 
out, after they had closed the upper passaj^e with its granite port- 
cullis. The great dilHculty, in exploring the Pyramid, — after the 
expense and toil of getting to work at all, — is from the wonderful 
way in which these ancient builders closed the passages. Their 
huge granite portcullises, blocking up the way, are almost insu- 
perable. It is hard to distinguish them IVom other blocks, and to 
guess when tlu^re is a passage behind ; and then it is very hard to 
get round them. — I have a strong impression myself that, after all 
tHe wonders our j)ains-taking and disinterested anticpiariaii travellers 
have laid open, there is much more bcliind, and that the explora- 
tion of the Pyramid is only just begun. It* it be true that some 
one fired a pocket-pistol witliiu the Pyramid, and that the echoes 
were countless,— the reverberation going on for an astonishing 
hiiigth of tiuK*, — it seems as if the ediliee might la*, honey-combed 
with chambers. Put for these uniuanageablc granite portcullises, 
what might we not learu! 

It becomes us, however, to be grateful for what wc havi; learned, 
(’olomd Howard Vyse has laid the world under great obligations by 
Ills generous and laborious exertions. He nnuie, among many dis- 
covrries, out; of inesliniable importanee. He Ibniul inscribed in 
the Pyramid, in tln^ most autiipie style, the names oi the Pharaohs 
who raised these- ediliees : and they turn out to be the same given 
!)y llepjdotns and Manet ho. It is now ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, that these Pyramids are the work of Pharaohs of the fourth 
ilYuasty ; — that i.s, of kings early sueeeeding ^It-nes, and living near 
the beginning of the.rir>t Period of Kgvptian liistory. 

1 snjiposi’ every one knows the .aeeount givt-n by Herodotus of 
the building of this pyramid; — ho w' Cheops elos(*d ihe temples, 
stoj)ped tin- saerifjees, and inaih* every l>ody work for him : — how*- 
some ((uaiTied tlie stone in tin- Arabian hills, and otln-rs conveyed 
it tio the river, ami over a bridge of boats; ;ind others drew it to 
the spot where it was wanted - and Innv it could bo carried and 
mounted only by a eanseway wdiic-h of itself took ten vears to eoii^ 
struct, and wliieli was a fine wairk, with its polished stones and 
figures of animals engraved on them , how pMhtMtO men w’cre 
em[)loyed at a time, and were n-lievi-d b.y tlic same number at the 
eu(l of llnvt- months : — liow', besides tin- ten years oeenpied by the 
causeway, inneh was rerpiired for h-ve’liu^r the rock on which the 
ediiiee stands, and twenty years for the building of the pyrainhl itself : 
“^how a maeliiiii', made of short piec*e.-: of wood, was placed on 
every step, as the work jirocciHled, to raise Hu* stones for the step 
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above ; and how the filling in of these gladatlons, forming the last 
smootli surfiico, wa^ begun from the top : — how this surface bore 
engraved, so that Herodotus himself saw it, an inscription which 
told tlie exp(*iisc of the vegetables eaten by the labourers during 
the progrt'ss of the work ; and how confounded the traveller declares 
himself to be, judging from the sum spent in vegetables, at the 
thought of -the expenditure further necessary for the rest of the 
food and the clothes of the workmen, and their iron tools, during 
the long course of years recpiired for the whole series of works, — 
amongst which, by the way, he includes the “ subterranean struc- 
tures ” which he again mentions, as made by tin; king, “ for ])ur- 
poses of sepulture, in an island formed by tlu^ waters of the Nile, 
which he introilucod into them by a canal.’* * 

All this narrative, thus brielly glanced at, is known to every 
body who cares about Kgypt : and every body has no doubt been 
struck bv this testimony to the use of iron tools, and tlie existence 
of polisfled stones, machinery, writing and engraving, between tivtj 
and six thousand years ago. — Jbit every l)ody may not know what 
evidence we hav<i of the solidity and extraordinary va.-tness of these, 
works, in the impossibility which has birn found of taking tluau to 
pieces. This evidiuiec; we have through our useful middle-age 
witness, .Vbdallatif, wliose book is so little known that J may 
rendering a service by translating some ])assagt.’s relating to his 
visits to the Ihramids in or about a.d. 1 ItH). 

Abdullatif begins with the sanu; thought which suggested the 
noble saying, “All things dread Time: but Time dreads the 
Tyramids.** lie says — 

“ The form whieli lias larn adopted in the eon>tnieiion of the 
Pyraiiiid-s, and the solidity which lias bei ii given them, are well 
worthy of admiration. It i.> to their form that they owe the 
advantage of having resisted tlie horl ibiy of eentiiriivs : f)r rather, 
it seems as if it were Time which has resisted llu* opposinon ot 
Uiese. eternal edifices. Indeed, wlien we meditate deeply on the 
eonstruetion of the IVramid>, we are eoinpelled to acknowledge 
that :iieu of the greatest genius have here eiiiploy<‘d in combination 
their best ]KnveiSi and that the subtlest minds have exhaustcrl 
ilieir dee[)e-i resources; that the mo^t enlightened soids have exer- 
cised in profnsiuii all the abilities that they jjossessed whi'*li could 
be applied tothe.se eon .ruetion.s ; ami that the wisi'st tliiory ot geo- 
metry has einployial all its means to jirodiiee the.s(‘ wonders, as tlm 
last ])oint of a.stoni. li»ncnt which it was possible to reach. Ihiis wo 
UKtv say that these edifices speak to us now of those who reared 
them, teach as their liistory, open to ife in an intelligible manner 
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the progress which they Ithdmadein the sciences, and the excellence 
of tlieir abilities : — in a word, tliey put us in possession of the life 
and actions of the men of those days.’* * — After telling how the 
ryrann’ds are placed with a regard to the points of the compass, and 
how this breaks the force of the wind, and what the gross raeasure- 
nients are, he goes on : — “ Tlnn'r pyramidal figure is truncated ; 
and the summit offers thereby a level of ten cubits every way. 
Here is a thing which I my seif observed. When I visited them, 
there was in our party an archer, who let fly an arrow in the direc- 
tion of the perpendicular height of one of these Pyramids, and in 
that of its thickness (its base:) and the arrow fell a little short of 
midway.f We l(;arnc(l that in the neighbouring village there were 
peophi accustomed to mount the pyramid, who did it without any 
dilliculty. W(i sent f u* one of these men ; and for a trille which 
we gave him, he set off \ip the pyramid, as we should to mount a 
staircase, and even ijuicker, without putting off either his shoes or 
his garments, which were very amjdc. T had desired him to mea- 
sure, with his turban, tlie area at the top, when he got there. 
W!u:n he eaine down, we took the measure of his turban, as it 
answered to that of the an'a at tlu‘ summit. We found it to bo 
eleven cubits, l)y tlm imvisure of tin* original cubit.” — it does not 
seem to have o(*eurr<‘d to tin; gravi* ])hysieian to go up himself, ft 
is a pity that In* could uot know that ladies would accomplish tlie 
feat, scvi u eeiiluries after him. If lie had looked abroad from the 
summit, what woidd he have done for words to express his raptures ! 
He goes on to show how mueh less he. dared than we: — 

“ One of these two pyramids is open, and oders an entrance by 
wliieh the inh rior may !»<• vi>itt*d. 'fhis opi'iiiiig hads to narrow 
pas.-ages, to conduits which go down to a great depth, aiid to wells 
and jireeipiees, as we are a>sured by such ])ersnns as have courage 
to explore them : for tlienf are many people who ar- tempted by a 
foolish avarice and eliimerical hopt*s into tin: interior of tliis ediiieo. 
They ])lung(^ into iha-p recis^es, and come at last to a place where 
they find it impossible to pmietrate further. As for the most fre- 
(pKMited and ordiiiariK -UM*«l passage, it is a glacis which leads to 
the u[)per part of iln^ pyramid, u here lliere is a sipiare chamber; 
and in this chaminT a .'sarcophagus of st*me.” 

l’[) to V recent date, there have Ijetu doubts whet tier tin* pyramid 
was open so long ago as thi--, ami wlietlu r tlu*refore the tradition 
was triu* whii-h di'clares that Caliph Manioon opened it, somewhere 
about A.D. It is clear that in AhdallatiCs time there was uo 

* VKgvi»to, f.Jvre i. ch. 4. 

i* It is wvll known llr.il tin* ,:i-outuI covoiv,! by tlu* (oral Dyrtnnitl is equal to 
the area of l.ineolu's Inn Kiritls, ami .’iU fe*'l •jvci', every way; — say, Liueolu’s 
hin Fields and the row i>f surroumliiij' bouses. 
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novelty in its standing open : and there ‘feeoms no reason to doubt 
the narrative given ' by Arab writers of tlie opening by Chili })li 
Mamoon. One of them, Abdel Hdkni, declares that a statue 
resembling a man (a mnnimy-casc, no doubt,) was found in the 
sarcophagus ; and within the statue, a human body, with a breast- 
plate of gold and jewels, bearing written characters wliich no one 
understood. Abdallatif says — 

“ The opening by which the interior of the pyramid is reached 
at this day is not the original entrance; it is a hole begun at 
random, and made by force. It is said it was the (Jaliph Mamoon 
who made it. Tlie greater part of our company entered it, and 
went up to the higher chamber. AYhen they came down, they gave 
marvellous accounts of what they had seen ; and they said tlmt this 
passage was so full of batsS and their dirt that it was almost stopjied 
up : that the bats were nearly as largi^ as ])igeons ; and that there 
were to be seen in the np[)er ])art, open spaces and windows which 
seemed to have been intended to admit air and light.— In auotln r 
visit which I made to the Pyramids, I entcri'd this interior passage 
with several persons, and went about two-thirds of the way along 
it : but having become insensible through the fear whu‘h struck me 
in this ascent, I came down again, half dead. • 

“ 'riiese pyramids constructed of great stones, from ten to 
twenty cubits long, and two or three cubits in the breadth and 
tliickncss. The jnost admirable particular of tlu‘ whole is the 
extreme nicety with which these stones haviJ been prepared and 
adjusted. Their a<ljustinent is so ])reeisc* that not even a needle or 
a liair can be inserted betwc(*n any two of them. 'I liey are joined Ijy 
a cement laid on to tlu^ thickness of a slicct of paper. J cannot tell 
what this mortar is made of, it beipg of a substance entirely 
unknown to me. Thfsf* alonr.s arr mm'efl irlf/i irrllunj /// find 
I'lilcifoiot eJu! ringin' frlfosti inijfnt'f /v nf ?///v flnij irfinffij HtiktnnKii* 

1 have: not met in J''gyj)t with any person who could say that he 
knew, even by hearsay, of any one who understood this character. 
TJo'Hf iihsrrtpho/is tu'f so nmHihKlitifmsj (hd if tftnsn oti/t/ irhirli 
.sm/ ■•It thr wrfori^ t.f f/irnr Itm jfjfrniiiids tn-rr ri,pird ttjioit 
MOfti Utfut fi'fi ihon^nnd pttijt's trnitld hr JiUrd tnfh fltnii” 

Tor “ page?,” I’oeoeki; here translates “ bnoks.” Wlnm w(3 
remember that Ab(lall;»‘if i- telling us what he himself saw, we 
c; mot but admit this particular of his simple narrative. He 
goes on, 

“ I have n ad in some books of the aneient Sabcans, that, of 
thej-e two pyramid^, one is the tomb of Agalhodemon, and the. 
other that if nerm<;s. Tin*se are, they ?ay, two great prophets; 
but Agatluah inon the oUh-r and greater of the two. 'i hey sny 
Piat from all tlj<* countries of the world, people come in pilgrimage 
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to these two pyramids. — iTri my pjrcat work, I have enlarged upon 
tliis subject ; and I have related what others* have said of these 
oditices. To that account I refer those who desire further details. 
Here, I limit myself to what I have myself seen. 

“ When Melic-ala/.iz Othman-ben- Yousouf had succeeded his 
fatlier, he let himself be persuaded by some of his courtiers, — 
foolisli people, — to demolish these pyramids : and they began with 
ilic red* pyramid, which is the third and smallest of the three 
great pyramids. 

“ The Sultaun sent there his sapp(a*s, miners and rpiarrymen, 
under the superintendence of some of the principal ollicers and first 
Emirs of his court, and gave them orders to destroy it. To 
exeewte the.se ord(Ts, they established their camp near the pyramid : 
they collected there a multitude of labourers from all quarters, and 
maintained them at great cost. They remained there eight entire 
months, occupied, with all their peopl(‘, in executing their com- 
mission, carrying away, each day, after (xtreme exertion and 
exhaustion, two or three stones. Some pushed them from above 
with wedges and levers, whih‘ others drew them away from the 
base with ropes and cables. WhenevtT one of these stones fell, it 
mad(‘ a fearful noise, which echoed far olf, shook the earth, and 
made the hills tnaubh*. By its fall, it was buried in the sand; 
and tlmn, gr(‘at ctforts were made to nanove it: after which the 
peojile wrought grooves for the wedges to cuter; and thus the 
stones were split into several pieces: — then each fragment was 
placed upon a ear, to be carried to a mountain a little way off, and 
thrown out at its foot. 

“ After the r'omjiany had nmiained a long time eneainjicd on this 
spot, when their ])eenniary means were all expended, while their 
trouble and faiigvie wi nt on increasing, and their resolution growing 
weakiT, day by day, ami their strength was utterly ‘ hausted, they 
were obliged ignoiniiiiously to (piit their enterprise. Far from 
ohtainiiig the result they had anlieipati'd, and succeeding in their 
design, tliey ended by doing nothing hut spoiling the pyramid, and 
evidencing their own powi-rlessness. 'fliis jjassed in the year 5tK5 
(a. d. IHm;). ^Vhen one now looks at the stones brought down in 
the course of the demolition, one is jiersuadcil that the ])yrainid has 
been destfoyed from its foundation : but wlu'ii, on the other hand, 
one looks up at the ])yramid, one ludieves that it has suffered no 
injury whatever, and that nothing has happened but the paring off 
of a portion of the casing on one of its sid'-s. 

“Observing one dfly \^diat extrumly heavy work it was to 
remove a single stone, I addressed one of the siqierintendehts who 
"as directing tlic workmen, and put tliis (piestion to him — ‘ If any 


• So culled from its being made of u d ^ranitc. 
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one offered you a thousand pieces of gold to replace one of these 
stones, and adjust as it was before, do you think you could accom- 
plish it?* llis answer \vas that if many times as much wa8X)irered, 
they could not do such a thing ; and this he atlirincd with an oath.”* 

1 fear that all such descriptions are thrown away, in regard to 
the object of giving to the readers of them any idea of what the 
]\Tamids arc. They arc useful as records, however, and extremely 
interesting to travellers in going over the ground. As for the 
impression, — there is nothing like the momentary sensation of 
seeing the blue daylight at the top of the entrance passage, when 
one is on one’s way out. More real ast6nishineiit is felt at that 
moment than from reading all the descriptions of all authors. 

After resting for luncheon on a’ block on the east side of the 
ryrainids, we visited somti tombs, very interesting from their 
extreme antiquity, but too much like those of lienee Hasan to 
justify description here. Tlie preparations for feasts, numbering 
stock, kc., go on here as elsewliere, showing that people lived, 
between five and six thousand years ago, nm(‘li as they do now. — 
It was hereabouts that that ])r<‘eious ring was found which oiight to 
l)e ill the British Museum, but wliiidi remains in the hand of 
Dr. A])l)ott, at C'airo, — tlie gold ring of Cheops, with his (*artouelie 
cut upon it. In Dr. Abl)ott*8 possession too are some gold 
orn«ainents with “ !Menes” marki‘<i upon them. Treasure's of such 
singular valium as these should surely be national propi'rty. 

And now the time was come for visiting the Sphinx. AVhat a 
monstrous idea was it from which this'monster sjuang! Tnu' ns I 
think Abdallatifs aeeonnt of it, and just as is his admiration, 1 feel 
that a stranger cither does not see the Sjdiinx at all, or In^ sees it 
as a nigiitmare. When we first passed it, I saw it only as a 
strange looking rock ; an oversight which ef>uld not have occurred 
in the olden time, when the head bore the royal helmtt or the 
ram’s horns. Now 1 was half-afraid of it. The full serene gaze of 
its round face,' rendered ngly by the loss of the nose, which was a 
very handsome feature of the old Kgyj)tian face; — this full gaze, 
ami llic stony calm of its attitmle almost turn one to stone, 
life-like, — -' ) huge, — so monstrous, — it is n*ally a fearful spectacle. 
1 saw a man fitting in a fold of the neck, — as a lly might settle on 
a horse’s mane. In C ^rease he reposed, while far over liis head 
extended tlio vast penthouse of the jaw; and above that, the 
dressed liair on either side the fare, — each bunch a mass ot stone 
vvhieh might erusli a dwidling house. In its ])resent state, its 
proportions cannot be obtained; but 8ir G. Wilkinson tells us, f 


Hclation dc I’Keypte, liivre i. ch. 4, 
t K^7 i# 1 and TIjcIh-h, i. iioO. 
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“ Pliny says it measured trom the belly to the highest part of the 
head sixty three feet: its length was one hundred and forty-three : 
and tlie circumference of its head round the forehead one hundred 
and two feet ; all cut out in the natural rock, and worked smooth.” 
Fancy the long well-opened eyes, in such proportion as this, — eyes 
which have gazed unwinking into vacancy, while mighty Pharaohs, 
and Hebrew law-givers, and Persian princes, and Greek philo- 
sophers, and Anthony with Cleopatra l)y his side, and Christian 
anchorites, Jind Arab warriors, and* European men of science, have 
been brought hither in succession by the unpausing ages to look up 
into those eyes, — so full of mc^aning, though so tixed ! AVe have 
here a record of the Egyptian complexion, or of the Egyptians’ own 
notion of it, as well as of the characlerislic features of the race. 
There is red paint on the face, of the same tint as the coni])lexions 
in the tombs. The fact; is (supposing the nose restored) much like 
the Borl)(T count(;n:niee. The long mild eye, the thiuk, but not 
protuberant lips, (lips like ^lalibran’s, and like no others that T 
ev(‘r saw in Kurope) and the j)rojeeting jaw, with the intelligent, 
gentle expression of tlie whole face*, are very like what one sees in 
^’ubia at (!verv village. That man sitting in the fold of the neck 
^Yas a happy a(*oid(Mit. It enabled one to estimate proportions, 
when looking u]) from below : and to learn how^ it was that 
religious processions marched up betwccui its paws to the temple 
sheltered by its bn’ast. I (‘ould see how the saiietuarv and altar 
of sacrifice might very well stand tluTc, so towered over by the 
iieek and lnuul as that the savour of the saerillees might rise 
straight up into its nostrils. The graniti' tabhd above this altar is 
visibh’, peeping out of the sand in the holhuv. 'I’he ridge of the 
hack is above ground, and 1 walked along it from ilie neck to the 
root of the tail. — If only the paws could be kept uncovered, it 
would much improve oui^ <*onception of this strange work, — 
perhaps, as my journal observes, the strangt'st object t ever saw. 

While riding away, 1 turned to give a last look, and was struck 
with the ugliness of the sc»*ne. The l*\ramids lessened in height 
from north to south, and were scattered about without evident 
plan : tombs yawned in the yellow’ rocks . — the S])hinx lay low% and 
seemed to laflong to nothing: and the whole vast, desolate circuit 
of inonumeiits W'as iiieumhered by rubbish. — This w’as my last 
glimpse into the aueient world, exei pt that I had the obelisk at 
Heliopolis yet to see. This was no last clear view^ into the times 
of the vanished rae(\ As 1 turned my face towarils ('airo, the 
olond curtain was again drawn ovie the liNing ami moving scene 
"liieli 1 had studied for so long : and anything more that 1 might 
karn must be by thouglit, and not by siglit . 

The amount of what ouc does learn by the eye is very great ; — 
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really astoiiisliiiig in the case of a people whose Hferature is lost, 
instead of remaining as an indication of what one is to look for, 
and a commentary on what one secs. What do we not owe. to their 
turn for engraving and painting! Here is a people remaining 
only, as one may say, in the abstract 1 — living only in the ideas 
they have bequeathed to us, and in the undecay cd w'orks of their 
hands. T^o one of that great race survives : wc have their corpses 
in plenty ; but not a bn'athing man left of them all. AVe do not 
know w hat their complexion was : their language is lost, except as 
studious men pick it up, word by word, with jiainful uncertainty, 
from an obscure cyj)her. But, phantoms as they arc to us, how 
much do they teach us ! 

* They teach us to be modest and patient in regard to our 
knowledge of the ancient world, by showing us that while we have 
been talking confidently of the six thousand years of human 
existence, and about who was who in the carliist days, we have in 
reality known nothing about it. They rebuke us snflieiently in 
showing us that at that time men were living very much as wc do ; 
— without some knowI(‘(lge that we have gained, but in jms.^ses-sion 
of some arts which w’c have not. They eoiifoiiud us hy their mute 
exhibitions of tlunr iron tools and steel armour; tht‘ir great range 
of maiiufaelures, and their feasts and sports, so \\kv. our own. In 
their kitchens they dceaiit wine hy a syjihou, and strew their sweet 
cakes with seeds, and pound their spices iu a mortar. Fii the 
drawing-room, they lounge on chaises-longnes, and tlie ladies knit 
and net as we do, and dam better than wu ran. I saw at 
Dr. Abbott’s a piece of immding h ft nnlinished sevi*ral thousand 
years ago, whiidi any Knglishwomau might be satisfied witli or 
proud of. In the nursery tlie little girls had dolls ; jointed (h/lls, 
with bnnehy hair and long eyes ; as onr dolls havj* bine eyes and 
fair tre.s.<es. And the babie.s bad, nof the woolly bow-wow dogs 
which yelp in our nurseries, but little wooden eroe(.»diles with 
snapping jaw’s. lii the country we. see the agrienll mists taking 
stock; and in tlie town<, the population divuh'd into castes, 
subject to laws, and living under a theoeraey, long before the 
supposed nine of the Deluge. There is enough here* to tea»*h us 
some hnmility and patience about the true history of tlie world. 

We almost lose s" ;ht of the evidences of tlieir way.s Unit they 
iiave left ns in recognising the Ideas that they have laconled and 
transmitted. Her! tliey were, nearly two thousand years iudoro 
the birth of Abraham, worshipping One Supreme Ood, and owning 
liim for their King, appointing for his agmit and cliief servant as 
their ruler, a priest w hom they called his son. They recognised 
his moral government : — always .strictly a moral government, through 
how many hands soever it might be administered — whether those 
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of liis personified attributes, or those of his human instruments. 
The highest qbjects set before these people werh purity of life and 
rectitude of conduct. Their highest aspirations were directed to 
the glory and favour of God in this life, and acceptance by him 
hereafter. Their conceptions of death were that it was a passage 
to an eternal existence, where a divine benefactor, sent to dispense 
the mercies of the Supreme, had gone bc^fore them, having stibiiiitted 
to death, in order to overcome tlic power of evil, and who had 
therefore been raised from among the dead, when his probation in 
JIades was ended, and made the eternal Judge of the living and the 
dead. Those whom he judged favourably had their names written 
in the book of Life, and were brought to taste of the tree of Life, 
which would make them to be as gods : after which tlujy were to 
(Mijoy such bliss* as it has not entered into men’s hearts to conceive. 
The wicked were meanwhile to undergo shame and anguish till they 
luul expiated the very last sin, or were to be destroyed. 

They believed the cr(*ation to have taken place as they annually 
saw riNcreation take plac«*. 'riicy said that tln‘ Spirit of the Supreme 
moved on the face of the waters; and that the dryland appearerl at 
his bidding, yielding vegetation first, and then animals. They 
believed in a subst intial firmament, wherein the sun and moon 
were. ])lace(l, which were jirivileged to travel, with the spirits of the 
\irt lions in their train, through a long series of Mansions in the 
^reat abod(! of the Supreme.. — T'liey taught that i‘V(‘ry mind, whether 
of man or brute, was an emanation from the ^?iiprcmc; and that the 
body was only its abode and instrument; the soul being, from its 
iiiitnre aifd derivation, iinniortal. 

JSiK’h were the Ideas tran.siiiilted to otluT coiintri<‘s and to future 
races by this very aneimit jieople. 'riiat such \vcre their ideas, we 
know iiy a far sun-r inedium tlian tradition ; — tbougli that also is 
not wanting, lly the liearirtg of the ear, and the syiv^mthy of the 
r.iiiid they transmitted tlu'S(^ Ideas in thi‘ir living foi\e. lly their 
sculptures, their paintings anil their legends they immutably re- 
corded them. 

All knowledge is saered. All truth is divine. It is not for us 
to nii\ up passion and prejudice, with our perception of new facts, 
^^cmay not like to be perplexed by new knowledge which throws 
us out of iiome notions which we took for knowledge before, ^^e 
Jircapt to feel our ow n spiritual ]>rivileges losened bv its appearing 
that they were held for many ages brfon.* the time which wc had 
supposed. It might be enough to leave the minds of students of 
the past to siibsiiie. and grow tranipiib fas minds always do, sooner 
later,) in the sublime j)resenee of facts : but I would just ask 
whether ibo great guiding Ideas of mankind are the more or the 
less venerable for having wrought for some thousands of years 
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longer tlian wc had imagined ; and wheAer it is or is not a testi- 
mony to the power' of those Ideas that tliey raised into spiritual 
light a rare wliich thereby became the greatest in the anci(‘iit world, 
preserved their empire through a longer duration than that of any 
other known people, Jind were made the source of enlightenment to 
nations then and still unborn. If, weak in our partial knowledge, 
and in the j)rejudiees of our wdiolc lives, we need reconciling to llie 
facts of the Egyptian history of Mind, I think these testimonies to 
the power and saving character of these venerable Ideas may have a 
cheering efiicaey, and can have no other. 

Here, as 1 said, the volume of ancient Egyptian history was closed 
to uSfc AVe had Cairo before our eves as we rode away, and found 
letters from England on board our boat : — happy letters which were 
a rebuke to our anxiety : — at least 1 may say tliis for myself. 

'\Ve were not injuriously fatigued by our most successful ex(‘ur- 
sion : — ratlier tired in the evening, and very stiff the next day ; luit 
nobody ill, and eviTvbody well satisfu'd. — It was no satisfaction to 
any of us that our iNilt? voyage was over : but this was an incvitahlc 
misfortune ; and wc bore it as well as we could. 
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ClIAFrER XX. 

IM'NDATIOX OF TJIP: NILK. FAMIXK IN KGYPT. 

AVi: licnr so much of the regularity of the overflow; of Die X'ile, that 
Ave arc apt to forget that it uiay fail, or to eouleiuphitc the cousc- 
({ueucfs ill sueli a ease. It is true, we read of the seven years of 
fauiiiH' in .loseph’s time: l)ut wt* think of that as a kind of miraele, 
and do not ask wiiether such a misfortune cvir happened again, 
Avhen a less sati’aeious and politic minister than Josi*ph w<is at the 
lif'ad of allairs. 'I'herc is some information (‘xtant about this; and 
it may be of suHieient interest to justify us in dwelling upon it 
a 111 lie. 

It is amusing to observe how, a<*eording to lb rndotus, the Egyp- 
tians and (ireeks jiilied each other for their resju'etivc ways of 
linving tlieir lands watenal. '(’he ])rie>ls told Ib rodolus of a lime • 
Avhen a rise of eight eubits sullieed to water the land bedow Mem- 
phis ; Avjicreas “ now,” he says,* “ if the river does not rise sixteen 
enhits.-j- ()r at least tifteen, it <!oes not cover the fields. If the land 
I’ontimn s to |jse in the same ^jroporl ion,” — (ii jiroporlion Avhieh he 
■^‘alenialed on mistaken dates, as the event has sin .vn). ‘‘and to 
ree(‘ive tho same augmentations as hitherto, tin? Nile no longer 
foveriiig it with its waters, it seems to nn‘ that tlte KgAptiaiis who 
dwell hrlow J.ake Mieris, and in olhef <listri«*ts, and tsjieeially in 
'vliat is eallcil the l>i lla, imist eiMitimialiy exj>ii*rienec at last the 
same fate as that with which they suppoM* the (Ireeks to be threat- 
ened, sfion^T or later : for, having learned that tl whole of Greece is 
walereil by rains, and nut by the imimiiition of the rivers, as in their 

♦ llrrcMt. ii. lA. 

i TIk' priists wore pcissit)ly v\' :i iti.!rn ni nicasr.r ' from tlio oubit of 

liiiio (*f 1 1( KuUttiii;. 'rill* ruliit uriuinallv 'iuii.t'u'a llio Icrjilli fit)m tin* l»cml of 
<l>t‘ clhnw to the ( ml of itir miililli* lii.-v'ci. It is l»i liovr*i that aiiionir ttio llobrrws 
il'tre wt r,. cubit iiica'‘iMr.‘» one of 1 J> iiii l.o, aiul tbe olluT ot *Jl inches. 
^yilkinson ^mvcs the ciitiil at the Ni'.oinclcr at Klcpbunlinc as mcasuiing 

» It. i.(\, l!j> indies. Tiicrc were *J1* digits in a eut)ii. 
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country, they say that if the Greeks shoulrl ever he disappointed of 
their hopes, they NVouhl run the risk of perishini:? inisenihly hy 
famine. By this they mean to convey that if, instead of raining in 
Greece, there shouhl come a drought, they would die of hunger, 
because tliey have no other resource than tlie waters of the sky. — 
Tliis rellection of the Egyptians upon the Greeks is just : but now 
let us see to what extremity tlicy themselves may be reduced. If 
it should ha])pon, as 1 said before, that the region below Memphis, 
which is that which receives aeeumulations, should go ou rising as 
it has done hitherto, must it not certainly hap|)en that the Egyptians 
who iidiabit it must (^xj)erience the horrors of lamine, since it does 
not rain in their country, and the river can no longer overspread 
their fields? }hit there is nobody now, in the rest of Egypt, or 
even in the whole worhl, who obtains a harv(‘st with less care and 
toil.** — After all these wis(^ and kiml apprehensions on each other*3 
account, the ])eople of neither of the two countries have seen the 
other lapse into desert, or the inhabitants (‘xtenninated by a |)er- 
maiient failure of water. Seedtime, atnl harvest have not yet ceased. 
— In Egypt, however, they have intermitted: and terrible have 
those S(‘a.sons been. Abdallatif’s accoinit of one of them is dreadful 
to read, at the end of nearly seven centuries. 

One is filled with astonishment at the constancy of tln^ ovM'rtlow, 
and the regularity of its amount, uhen om* learns what are the 
const‘(|ucnoes of a small diminution or (‘xce.>s of the ordinary 
(pumtity ; and pcrhaj)s it is as perplexing to imm of sciemv; as to 
other people that su<di regularity should aecrm* from any sueli 
sources as tlK)se to which the inundation of the Nile has yet been 
attril)nted. If the .M(‘>srs. Abl)a<lie shoidd ndurn in salety to 
Euroj)C, to tell us wdiat they believe tlnw have discovered rc.sj>eetiiig 
the fountains of the Nile, we may know sound lung ere long which 
may relieve our j}erplexity. Aleantiim’, it apjjears to Us one ol the 
chief wonders of tin; natural world that the mountains of Al)yssiiiia 
should so punctually gather the cdoud.s about them, and eutiee the 
rains, as to send out streams of the same force, whieli sliall water 
two thoiis;;iid miles of country to within a few inches of the same 
height, and a few hour.s of the saim.* time, year by year, for as many 
ages as are knowij to man. 

Tlie highest point -^ae’ed by the. inundation, and very rarely 
I' aehed, is a little abo\e iiiiietecn cubits. In this ease, luueh eulti- 
va])lc huid remains so long snbmerge<l that the sowing eaiiuot take 
place; and it is as i»arren as the desert for that year, while some 
spots which are ordinarily dry yield a harvest for once. Of eonrse, 
thfue is a great de.struetion of dwellings and of stock in this ease. 

M hen the ri.-e rcae lies eighteen cubits, there is great rejoicing, fj^r 
ihe produce is then suilieieiit for two years* coiisumptioii, alter the 
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government dues are paid. When it reaches sjixtecn cubits, there 
is enough produce for the wants of the year; and this was called, 
in Abdallatif’s time, “ tlie SuUaun’s ilood,” because then the 
Sultauii claimed liis taxes. — Below sixteen cubits, there is more of 
less scarcity. In sucdi a case, the south wind has })rcvailed : and in 
good years, the Tiorth. 

The lowest Nile ever known seems lo have been that of a.d. 96f), 
when the waters rose oidy to twelve cubits, sev(aiteeu digits : aiul 
the next lowest was in a.d. 1199, when it rose only four digits 
liigher. For four centuries before the earliest of these dates, the 
IS'ilo had only six times failed to reach fourteen cubits ; and about 
twenty times only had it stopped short of fifteen cubits. — The 
inundation begins about the 2M\ of.Iune, and reaches its height in 
thriMj months. It remains stationary about twelve days, and then 
begins to subside. 

Nadnihr gives a full account of popular methods of divination as 
to what the Nile will be ph'ased to do tliat year. I'he Moluimmc- 
(lans believe, lie says,* that tlni fall of a drop of water from heaven 
upon a place in Abyssinia is the cause of th(‘ inundation ; and that 
tin’s drop falls on tlu^ iiiglit of the I7th and l'>lh of June. As the 
Mohammedau mouths vary, they nst.'ihe Coptic time for this caleula- 
on. On that night, about ♦•very secoml house in C.’airo had, in 
Nielndir’s time, a ])iece of paste laid out upon tin* roof ; and if it 
was found heavi<*r in the morning than at, night, it was a settled 
matter that the Drop laid fallen in .Vhyssinia. anil (liat there would 
]w a good Nile. We sliould suppose* this to lie owing to a heavy 
ill w ; but tile people would liavo it that it was of no eonseduence 
wlu-llier the jia.<te was laid out within the liouse or on the roof. — 
Another melliod was to expose equal weights of dry Nile soil and 
water; if, in the inoniing, lU; earth had sucked up all ‘’’.c water, it 
W'Uilil be a sterile year; if any remained, there would be a good 
Hood. Niebuhr tried this exjieriimyit repeatedly; and there was 
always water remaining : whence he drew the eonehision that tlie 
J-oil of the valley will not absorb its own weiglit of water. — Another 
popular metiiDil of divination was lo set out on the house-tops at 
iiiidit, lillle paper-boxes containing a >mall portion of wheat. 
I'-acli 1 ) 0 \ w;js in*^eril)e(l with thi^'iiame of a ('optic month ; and all 
Were of eipial weiglit. 'I’he box which was luMviest in llie morning 
^Imweil in wh.t month the inundation wonlil reach its height. As 
Was natural, the. people tried to learn a little more while they were 
it; and .some fortniie-telliiig was ;oined w iili the other experi- 
iiieiits. The best informed jieople laughed at the whole matter as 
au ainnsemeiit of the women : but iiefortlieless, about every other 
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house in Cairo had somrtln'n*]^ laid out upon its roof on tlie nij^ht of 
the 17(h of June. — Tlie Cliristiaus were in no way behind the 
Moliauiinedaus in tluur experiineuts. 'Flicy had their paste and 
their Nile soil, and tlieir calculations of uncertain times, connectin'^ 
their o])servances, liowever, with their saints* days. They professed 
a caution greater than their neighbours thought of ; deelaring that 
unless three of their experiments yielded the same result, none were 
to he relied on. 

The ])eople dreaded falling stars at this time of year. Tjcarned 
men said that if they all tended to the same point of the heavens, this 
indicated only what winds would prevail: and the winds are largely 
concerned in the inundation. Learned and ignorant s(‘em to have 
agreed that if these meteors abounded in the wholti sky, it was a 
forew’arning of a low' Nile; and also of jmlitieal troubles. In a d. 
tierv meteors tilled the air: and lo ! tlu‘ Nile ro.-e only to thirteen 
cubits, and the dynasty of the Tooloonidt‘s was overthrown; the 
last of them reigning only ten days. Again, in a d. Itl:?, the same 
.signs oeeurred, and were follow(‘<i by seareity and civil war. Ah- 
dallatif observes, after ({noting tln^ chronicler w ho tells thesf^ lhin!i<, 
“Thesti' are certainly very strong indications; but they are eoinmoii 
to all eountri(‘s, and not p<Tniiar to Kgy])l. ibit W(‘ observed tin; same 
things in this year (a.d. 11 HI)). At the bi*ginning of tin' yc'iir 
(Mohammedan) stars darted across the sky; and at the end, tlio 
waters were V4 ry low: and in this sanie y(‘ar, the So\ereign wlio 
ruled ill Kgyiit was dethroned by his nnelo Melie-ahnhd, after lh(?y 
liad been at w’ar.” lie tells us clscu hen*, ln»we\i*r, that an Am- 
bassador from Abyssinia brought to (’airo, in Aygn>t of that year, 
a letter from his sovereign, fabon! ajipointing a new ratriareli in 
the place of the one who had just died ;j in w hich letter it was stated 
that the rains had that season been .'(‘ry modeiate; and that this 
was the reason of tin; lowness of tin; Nile. 

It is a sign of a bad inundation if tin; waters of the river have a 
green tinge and a bad odour at the linn* of the visible rise of tin* 
lltjod. 'fhe aquatic mosses and vegi'table iibres which oc’easion lliis 
corrupt ol the wafer ought, to In; carried away (juickly hy tin; 
force of tin* (*urrcnt sw(‘(*|)ing through, and w'ashing out, the .sla;:- 
nant pools and nook‘« of the damp .shores. It i.s a bad sign if ilic 
current is so low am. Inzy as merely to float this eorrnplion. bi 
the lirst y(*ar of dearth of whi<*h Abd.-dlatif gives an a(*eonnt, tlio 
water was insutM iahle lo the taste and snn*ll ; and all wdio could 
had recourse to well-water, lie boiled tin; Nile water; but tlud 
only inad< it wor.,e : and when he let a jiortion stand in a narrow- 
W^cked aijii then took otf the scum, he i’onnd the water, 

•tiiough then (;lear, as fetid as ever. This plague last(;d, in that 
Icrrible v? \ all ti:rougb June and July and part of August : au'J 
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besides the putrid vcf^ctablc matter, there wej*e worms and other 
creatures that swarm in stagnant water. Almost as soon as tliey 
were gone, the iiiuiidation reached its limit for that year. On the 
9th of September, it stood no liij^her than twelve cubits, twenty-one 
digits ; and it then Ix^gau to decline. The inhabitants could scarcely 
have had time to fill their cisterns, which they do when the waters 
have become red (as they call it) and not before : that is, when they 
bring down earth in suspension, instead of decayed vegetation. 
Alter filtering, or when tl\e earth has subsided, the water of the 
Nile is the finest conceivable. 

Ill the time of Abdallatif, tlie people sat watching the rise of the 
waters, as at this day : and terrible, must have been the consterna- 
tion when it ajipcared, on the 9lh of September, that the scanty 
Hood was already subsiding. Many thousands were watching there, 
who would presently be Ixyond the reach of mortal hojie or fear, 
listening for the voice of the crier who would never ])roclaim another 
inundation. — I will give, from Abdallatif, some account of the stale 
of Kgypt this year, — b(di(*ving his to be the only dctaili*il history we 
havi* of such a season in lOgypt ; and certain that every one must 
feel intin-cst in having ])r(sentcd to him such a proof of thvi blessing 
that Joseph was to the nation of his time, in pniserving them from 
sueli horrors as a single year of drought inevKiibly brings, when no 
j)rej)aratioii is mad(^ for it. 1 .sliall, however, omit the most horri- 
ble and disgusting details, as oeeanioning more pain than tln.*y would 
be worth to ns in this plaee, though they eoidd hardly be spared 
from their own. 

“ I nder these eirennistanei's,” says Abdallatif,"’^’ “ the year pre- 
sented itself as a inon>ter whose wrath mnsi annihilatvj all the 
ro'jiirees of life, and all the naans of subsislcnee. I here was no 
longer any hope of a furl In/ ri'^e of the Nile ; and already therefore 
the price of provisions had risen: the provinces we: * desolated by 
drought ; the inhabitants foresaw’ an inc\it.able scarcity; and the 
tear of famine exciti*d tumidtuous commotions among tiieni. The 
inhabitants of the villagi's and country estates repaired to the great 
provincial townis : large numlu’rs emigrated to Syria, Magreb, lledjaz, 
and Veim n, where they dispersed theinM-lves on evt*ry haiid, as did 
formerly the descendants of Saba. There was also an infinite 
number who sought a retreat in the towns of Misr f and Cairo, 
^^here they t'Xperieneed a frightful faininc and moitality ; lor when 
the sun had entmed Aries, the air had Income corrupt, peslileiicc 

* itf rKjjyptf, I.ivre ii, cli. 2. 

+ lly Misr, AbJ;dl;itif lliroujjhout nu-ansi Olil orininally rallcU Fastfit. 

It nils hy lilt* Moliaminnlaii roiiquorur of I’-gyiU, i^a.o. »>n dio ^iU’ ot the 
Hoiuinn Mahylon. TIk* founilcr it the capital ;uk 1 royal iTsiiUoiri*, which it 
cojiiinucd to be for about two centuries and a half. 
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iind a mortal rontag;\on boj^aii to be felt ; and tlic poor, pressed by 
a eoiitimially increasiag famine, ale carrion, cor])sos, dogs and the 
dung ol* animals. They went further, even devouring liUJe children. 
It was not an uiiconinion thing to surprise peojile with infants 
roasted or boiled. The commandant of the city caused all who 
committed this crime to be burned alive, as well as those who ate 
that meat. I myse)f saw in a basket an infant that had been roasted. 
It was brought to the magistrate ; and with it a man and woman 
who were said to be its^ parents, and whom the magistrate sentenced 
to b(^ burned alive. 

“ In the monlh of llamadhan, a corpse was found at Misr, which 
had been strijiped of its tlesh for food, and whose legs were lied, 
like those of a sheep ])repared for cooking. (Jal(‘n desircfd in vain 
to obtain a sight of sueh a skeleton ; and there were no means that 
he did not attenijit for the purpose. This spectacle has been no 
less sought by all wlio have devoted themselves to the study of 
anatomy. 

“ When the poor began to eat human tlesh, tin? horror and 
astonishiiKMit caused by the practice were such that these crimes 
were tin; material of every om‘'s conversation ; and the subjn.t 
seemed inexhaustible : but afterwards peoph; bc<*ame so aeciistoiin'd 
to it, and such a relisli began to spread for this deti*stable food, 
that some eaun; to make it their ordinary meal, to (at it as a treat, 
and even to lay in a stock of it ; diHereiit ways of preparing this 
llesli were made known; and tin; use of it being onei* introduced, 
the eiistoni extended into the provinces, so that there was no part of 
llgyjjt where it might not be met with. 'I’ln n it no longer eansi'd 
any surjui^c; the horror which it had at fir."! inspin-d ceased to he 
felt ; ami jieople spiAe and heard of it as an iinlitrereiil and onlinarv 

.... ^ . 

Ill tliis indillerenee lay the best hope ot the eessatioii of the 

practice; for it is usually found that inon>trons practices which 
arisi; out (d' extremity sjjread like a dialiolieal fashion ; and the 
(lisiraeted minds which an' shaken by alllieliou find a sort of relief 
in tin; exeil(;ment of desperati; practices: and when tin* strangeness 
find iiovehy are over, the habitual disgust and eompniietion are 
jiretty sure to n tnni. It appears in the latter jiarts of Alnlallatirs 
>'arrativc* thai it v\a-< ge luihis iiistanee. After eiling siiine atrocious 
Cii.ses, he goi*s on to say, — 

“ Tliere were eli idren of the poor, soine in infamy and some 
growing np, who had no one to hnik after them and protr*el them, 
spread tiin egli a'l the (piarters of the eily, ami in the narrowest 
streets, liki ioenst- that are beat«*n down in the fields^ IV)or peophs 
men and wo'nen, lay in wait for tln-sc wretched children, carried 
lliem off, and -tc tie. m. It wa.s rarely that they could be detected 
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in the very act, and when they were not on their guard. It was 
generally women who were so caught : a circum’stance which, in my 
opinion, occurred only because women have less ingenuity (“ finesse’’) 
than men, and cannot fly and hide themselves with so much readi- 
ness. In tlie space of a few days, as many as thirty wornen Averc 
burnt, every one of whom confessed that she had eaten several 
children. 1 saw one led before the magistrate, who had a roasted 
infant suspended from her neck. Two hundred stripes were inflicted 
upon her, to draw from her an avowal of her crime ; but no reply 
could be wrung from her. It even appeared as if she had lost all 
the faculties which characterise human nature. Then she, was led 
away by force, and she e.xpired in the street.” 

l)oul)tlcss she was no longer human, but rendered brutish and 
idiotic by extnmiitv. Afier telling how the bodies of tlie burnt 
criminals were eagerly sought, “ as already cooked,” and some other 
atrocities, our physician proceeds to relate the peculiar dangers of 
his medical brethren — 

** Among the abandoned people, there were some who laid every 
sort of snare to surprise men, and to entrap them into tiieir houses 
on false pretences. 'Fids was what happened to three physicians 

who were acenstomed to visit nu^ The third was 

summoned by a man to ac<*ompany him to a sick per.soii who lived, 
he said, in tlui J^ehari (tin* great stnul). As they Avent along, the 
man gave alms of small coin ; and he said (out of tlie Kuraii), It is 
I'Hlnff that th(*ri* n'ilt hr rrlrihnl\nn^ and a mrard irhirh .dial I donhle 
that find !.*< f/irr a airatf, J^d Ihosr ndin art arf in rirtr of .^nch a rr- 
vuuqwnsr, 'This Avas repeal<*d so often, that the iiliy^ieian began to 
suspect some foul play. However, tin* good o]nMiou he had of this 
man led him on; and besides, the dc.sire of gain actuated him; 
and theiefore he p«u niitt(‘(l himself to be introduced into a half-ruined 
mansion. Its ajipearaiuM* increased his alarm; aiidlr ,top])ed upon 
the. staircase, while his guide went larfore him, and opened the door. 
A conivatle came to meet them, ami said, ‘ .\fler keeping us so long, 
you have brought us good game, I hope.’ 'I'liese words struck 
terror into tlu^ iu art of the physieiau. lie leapeil through an open 
Avindow Avhieh he happily jierceived, iuto a stable. The owner of 
the stabh^ came, and asked him AAhal Avas the matter: but the 
physician' Took good care not to tell him, nut venturing to trust 
him. 'i'heii the man said to liim, ' 1 know about your adventure: 
Ihe people Avho liv<i here surprise me;, rind kill them.’ ” 

it inav he hoped that this \Aas a iin>Hi ti.sr ^jlalsanf^rlr, ajipropriate 
to the time. Hut mneh that Abdalhitif saw Avas only too real ami 
huluhitable. Mb; savs, 

“If Ave Avere to relate all the anccdotcii of this kind that avc have 
heard told, or liave seen Avith ohr should run the risk 
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of being suspected of exaggeration, or accused of a too copious 
gossip. All the facts which we have related as eye-wituesses, have 
come under our notice witliout any design on our part, and without 
our having gone on purpose to the places where they were likely 
to happen : chance only made us witnesses of them ; for, far from 
seeking them, we generally avoided the sight of them, so great was 
our horror of such things. 'J'hose, on the other hand, who were in 
tlic house of the magistrate, to be pn^sent at these tragic scenes, 
saw cases of this sort, of every kind and degree, all day and all 
night long.** 

“ This frightful calamity which I have just represented, extended 
over all Kgy])t : there was not a single inliabilt'd spot where the j)rac- 
tiee of eating liunian llcsh did not become extremely eommon. Syene, 
Xous, the Faiourn, ^lahalleh, Alexandria, Damietta, and all other 
})arts of Kgvpt, were witnesses of tliese sciMies of horror. — A mer- 
chant, a friend of miiu*, a man on whom one may rely, told me. on 
his return from Alexandria, many faets of the nature of those whieh 
I have related, which had passed before his own eyes : and the 
most remarkable tiling that he told me was that he had seen live 
children’s heacls in the same boiliT, prepared with ex(|nisite spices. 
— And now, here is (‘iiough on this part of tlu^ siilijcel, upon which, 
though I have enlarged a good deal, it a})pi“ars to nu; that I have 
been very lirief.** 

Jle then gives an aeeouiit of the mnrdi rs on the river and the 
roads ; and continuc.s, 

“As for the number of the poor who perished from hunger and 
exhaustion, (jod alone knows what it was. What we shali say of 
it must be n garded only as a slight sketch which may convey s«)ni(i 
idea of the fearful excess rcaehcii by this mortality. One thing ol 
which I may speak as having seen it myself, at Misr, at (’airo, and 
in the neighbouring phnas, is that wfu rever one went, tin re was 
not a s[)»)l in which one’s lect or one’s cyi‘s were not encountered 
by a e(u*pse, or a man in the agonie.s of death, or cM-n a great 
iniiiiber in this dreadful .slate. .I)ay by day, from omr huinln*(l to 
five hundred dead bodies were, taken from (,'airo, to be carried to 
the place win re they might have funeral rites. At Misr the mnn- 
ber of (lead was iiiealeii’alde. "i hey wen; not buried, but merely 
ea.st out of the town. At la^t, there uere not emuigli living lett to 
carry away the dead, and tiny n'lnained in tin; open tiir, among tiu; 
lunises and >hop ', (»r even in tin; interior of dwellings. 1iou iiiiglit 
a corpse falling to pi(MM*s in (he very jilaec where a C(jok or a 
baker, or other tradesman, was carrying on his business. 

“ As li»r the . ulmrbs and villag<;s, all tin* inhabitants perished, 
except a small namln r, of whom a portion (juitted tln;ir aliodcs to 
go sejmewber * else. We must scarcely except from uhat 1 hate 
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now snid tlic capilals of the provinces, and the largest villages. . . . 

A traveller often passed through a large village without seeing a 
single living inhabitant, lie saw the houses standing open, and 
the corpses of those who had liv(‘d there stretched out opposite one 
another, — some decayed, and some rec(;ntly dead. V(.‘ry often, 
there was a house full of furniture, without any one to take posses- 
sion of it. What r am now saying has been communieate(l to me 
by several persons whose nariatives confirmed each otlutr. One of 
them said as follows : — * We arrived at a village, and there found 
no living thing, on the (larth or in the air. Having entered the 
houses, the state in which the iidiabitants appi’ared offered us an 
exact picture of what (lod says in this passage of the Kuran, // c 
hare mou'rd thmi all tloira^ and twlerminalrd flu'ui. W e saw the 
inhabitants of each house extended dead, the husband, the wife, and 
the children. From thence we went to another village, where we 
were tohl that there had l)e<‘n fill now four hundred weaving shops: 
and *t present('d to \is 1h(‘ same scene of de-olation as the first. 
W'e saw the weaver dead in his loom-pit,'^ and all his dead family 
round him. I was Inna* nuninded of that otlna- text of tlui Kuran, 
Onn fiiinjln rrj/ fva.s hnard^ and Ihrjf all /trn.^hrd. We then proceeded,’ 
says the same peison, ‘ to another village, where we Ibninl things 
just in the same state: no ereature living and the inhabitants 
having ail become the j)rey of death. Aswt; wt're obliged to remain 
then*, in order to .^ow the lands, we had to hire ])r‘ople to carry 
away tlie bodies, and throw' them into tin* Nile, at the rate, of a 
piece of silverf for <‘Verv ttm bodies. \t last,’ added this per.son, 

‘ the wolves and byamas succeeded to the inhabitants, feeding oil 
their carcases. * 

“This is one of the most remarkable things wliieli [ myself saw%** 
continues .Vbdallatif. “ As I was one d;iy, m company wit h several 
other per.'^ous, in a place wliieh ovia'lookial the N' , there ])asse(l 
before our eyes, in the i-oursi’ of om* hour, about ten eorjises, swollen 
and jmlfed uj) like water-^kins fdled with air. We saw tliem by 
ehanee, not Inning direi-ted our attention that way, ami without 
coimnandiiig from our slation the wlndo breadth of the Nile. The 
next day, being in a boat, we saw' on tin* canal and on all tlie liauks, 
scattered liudis like, - to use a eoinjiarisnn of the poet Amrialkais, 
— Min? roots of Indbous plants which liave been drawn out of the 
fijroimd.* I have heard of a liHuTmau of the pc .M of Tennis who 
saw ])ass in'ar him, in a single day, Ibnr hundred corpses which the 
waters of the river carried with them to the st'a. 

• St'c c- 79. 

t Tlu* value of these “ pieres ” of ;ni»l >iivcr has xarii tl l:n'grlv; hut Mr. 
bnne, in Iiit notes to the “ Arnltian Nights,” advises u.*- to Mi]n> 0 'e tluau to average, 
p-the piece ufgohi, half a guinea or leu shillings, an 1 the piece of silver about 

nxpciiee. 
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“ According to the testimony of a great number of witnesses, the 
road between I’^gypt ami Syria was like a vast field sown with 
human bodies : or rather, like a plain which has just been swept by 
the scythe of the mower. It had become as a bampict-hall for the 
birds and wild beasts which gorged themselves on tlieir flesh : and 
the very dogs that these fugitives had taken with them, to share 
their exile, were the iirst to devour tlicir bo(Ii(*s. 

“ The inhabitants of the Hauf ** (a district to the east of the Nile, 
below' Cairo) “ when they retired into Syria to lind pasi;iirage, were 
the Iirst who perished uj)on this road: long as it is, it was strewn 
with their corpses, like locusts which have been broiled ; (by the 
fires lighted to smoke them down :) “and to this moment, some are 
yet perishing there. The emigration transjmrted souk? to Mosul, 
to.Jlagdad, to the countries of Korasan, of the fin'ck em])ire, of 
Africa, and of Yemen : and they were (lis[)ers(‘(l into all parts. It 
often happened that, among tlie Crowd of (‘migrants, a woman 
slipped away from her cliildren, and thus abandoned the unhappy 
little creatures, who were tormented by hung(;r till (h-alli put an 
end to their sntferings.” 

After a dreadful notice of the salt* for br(‘ad of people of condi- 
tion, Abdallatif t(‘lls us what he considers the niO‘^t wonderful thing 
in the whole history ; a thing which to ns does imt appear wonder- 
ful at all : that, not withstanding such a (*ompl(*\ity of woes as 
distinctly reveah’d the wrath of (Jod, men eontinu(‘(l to adore the- 
idols of their eriniinal passions without any anirmlnient, and still 
wallowed in the sea of their sins. He seems to be unaware that 
the tempting devils of human pa^siou'^ an? routed and exasj)«Tared 
and hardened by siieh hopeless juisery as leaves them nothing more 
to fear from tin? anger of (iod, which, in such a season, becomes to 
them a men? empty name. 

He next tells us of the strange a]ipr*arance of a ninllitnde of 
dwellings without any one to inhabit them. “ I ought, not,” he 
say.s, “ to omit noticing the (le|)o|)uIation of towns ami villages, ami 
the desertion of tin? unpeopled lionses and shoj)s : — this last trait 
belongs to tin? picture w’hieh I have umh‘rlaken to draw. . . . Iweii 
at Cairo, tiie Jiiansions, the houses and tin? shop.s situated in the 
li(?art of the town, and in the be^t (juarters, an? for the most part, 
^m|)tv or (hserted, st. that, in the most frefpi(?nte(l j)art of this 
cajiital there is a man.sion composed of more than fifty apart nn'iils 
which have, all rem.iUied empty except four, where some jieojde arc 
loflgj'd to take? care of the place. 'FIm* inhabitants of ('airo at the 
present tii?! ■ use im (Ulier fuel for their heart lis and ovens than 
rafters, dociis, and p(j,ts.— It is however a thing xVell worthy ot 
wonder that among ]»eopl(; who had alwavs before been unfort umtie, 

there are soit: .- jiave made a fortune this y(?ar. Some Ini'® 
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amassed wealth by trade in corn ; others by comiii" to rich inhe- 
ritances : some others have j^rown wealthy without any one know- 
ing how. Blessed be lie wlio distributes or withholds his gifts 
according to ILis good pleasure, and who gives a share of llis 
favours to all creatures I ” 

As the waters were so low previous to the inundation of this year 
as to leave the Nilonieter eoin])letely dry, it is obvious that the flood 
nuist be again inade(piate, uidess a most unusual amount of water 
came down. And it was inadequate: yet the account of the second 
year leaves the reader consoled and hopefid; so that I will give a 
few passages, which arc also necessary to the comj)lelcric 5 s of the 
narrative. 

Not oidy did tlie Nihi cease to How at tlie base of the Nilometer 
on the (jcczch side ; it left a long and broad island, where frag- 
ments of ancient constructions were observed. 1 wish Abdallatif 
had told us what these ancient coustrnclions appcar(;d to be. Jf he 
had, we might have learned some secrets about the bed of the river, 
and about the chaugt‘s of its eoiirse. The corrupt ion of the water 
was very great this year. The inundation took place languidly, 
sometimes stopping ; and once, for three, days, whim the people gave 
up all for lost, and pre|jarc(l themselves for total destruction. This 
was on the tdh of August. But it rose again jit irregular intervals, 
till the Ith of September, wlieii it reached lifteni cubits, sixteen 
digits. It began to sink the same day, before the ground could 
imbibe luiicli of the beudit,4uid declined so rapidly that not nearly 
all th(i districts felt the inundation, and some of those very scantily. 
Abdallatif observes, “One would have saiil that it was only the 
phantom of the iriunilatioii which had visiterl them, like those 
sjH’elri’s that wc imagine we sec in a dream, ami which immediately 
vanisli. Only the level lands prolited by the inundaticu : and the 
lower provinces, as (iarbiyyeh and some others, w re sullicienlly 
watered : but the villagi-s went entirely emj)lied of cultivators and 
liibourcrs. This text of the* Ruraii might l)e applied to them, The 
nf‘xl monTnif/ uothbnj icas srm of thmi hnt thrir hMtuthm. The 
rich eolleeti-d their scattitred dependants, and brought together the 
few laboun rs who remained to them. Labourers and cattle were 
so rare that a bidl in good coiuliliou was sold for s' venty ])icccs of 
gold ; aifd one wbicli was in poor ])liglit for little less. — lii the 
greater j)art of the count rv distriet'i, the waters ictired too soon, 
and before the buids had been duly soaked, because there was no 
nne to shut in llu; waters, and detain them upen the fields: and 
this Was the reason why such lands remained uutillcd though they 
hiul jjartakcii of the inundation. Many which hatl been watered 
enough remained fallow, because the proprietors could neither pro- 
vide the seed nor pay the expenses of eulrivatioii. Of the fields 
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which wore sown, many were laid waste by the vermin which dc- 
vonml the seed: aiid of tlie seed wliieli eseapod this destruction, 
much irnvc out only a weak blade which presently perished. 

“ It is from God that consolation must be looked for: for it is 
Tie who, by His jijoodness and liberality, detenuincs happy events.*' 

Till the middle of tlie second year, every thini^ eontiniied tof^row 
worse. “ Fewer poor perished,’* says Abdalhitif,^ “ not because the 
cause of their destruction was altered, but only because they were 
reduced to a small number. — 'fhe practice of eating huinaii llesli 
became less common ; and at last we heard no more of it. The 
provisions exjjosed for sale in tluj market wen^ inoie rarely stohm, 
because vaujabouds had almost dis.appeared from tin*, town. '^J’he 
price of })rovisious fell till the anleb of wheat j* was sold for three 
]>ieces of uold” (it had been tive) “ but this abatement of price was 
owiiiiT to tln^ small number of consumers, and not to the abundaneo 
of food. 'JTic city was relieved by the h)^s of the i;reati'r ])art of 
its p<»pulatiou ; and all that it contained was n dueed in the same 
projjortion. Fi^oph* be(’ami? ae(*ustome<l to the deanu-ss of j)ro- 
visions ; and by dint of enduring; faniim‘, tluw hail, as it were, 
contracted the habit, like that of a natural state of thiim*-'*” . . . . 

“ I liave been assured that there had ])reviously been at .Misr 
nine hundred machines for wejivinj;* mats; and that now only 
fdteen remained. We jjav(‘ only to apply the same proportion to 
the other trades which are carried on in that town; to the shop- 
kt’cpers, l)akers. uroeiTs, shomuakers, tailors and oilier artisans. 
The numbers employed in each of these wen* rnlueed in the same 
proprirtion as the mat weavers; or in a ureater. 

“ Fowls failed alroL^ether, ex<*ept a few uhieh Wi-re brought from 
Syria. 1 have iieard that an inhabitant of pt , seeing* hi insi If 
reduced to uulincnee, was, as it were, inspired by (iod to buy a 
lam, wliieh he eau-* (i to be l)iou:']d. from S\ria, and for which he 
j)ai(l sixty pieces of ^-old. He sold it auain at Cairo, for eii;)jfc 
hundred pi(ees of •^old, to the people whose business is to ri’iir 
fowls. Wlam the cij’i's appeared, tln*y wi re linn^^lit for a piece ot 
silver each : — afterwards two, three, and then tom* e^iirs ini>;hl he 
had for that money ; and tins was the price which was sustained. 
A chicken suhl fur ;i hundred pieces of silver; and the prin? 
aariained for a luni^ inie as hi^li as a ])leee of i^old, and more. — 
'i’he ovens were heated with tia* wood taken from miijity man.'?ioii^. 
Tho-e. who h.'ui ev' ns boii^lii a man'^ion for a very low price, and 
uscfl the partitions and the rafters, which serv(‘<i them for a time to 
heal liieir ^\erl,s wheri this r<*.sonrer was exhausted, they boii;;iit 
another mciunioii. 'riain: were some amon;^ them who, regardinij 


-lion /Ir I.i\ro ii. fh. 

i' A link* iimkr five hu^htTs. 
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only tlic baseness of tlieif feelings, got into the bouses in the 
night, and took their provision of wood, withoiit meeting anybody 
who could oppose their thievery. — It often ha])pened tlnit a mansion 
continued empty, noi)ody remaining there but the proprietor : and 
for want of tinding any one who would purchase it, he himself took 
the joists, tlie doors and all the rurniture, which he sold : and tlicii 
he abandoned the dismanth'd place. 'I'he same was done with 
houses which were hired.-— As for the villages round Cairo, and in 
the ])rovinc(‘s, they are now merely a fi-arful solitude. One may 
travel for several days tog(5tl»er, and in all directions, without 
meeting a single living creature; — nothing but corpses. — A great 
mortality ami pestilence happene{l again in the Faiouin, in the 
province of (larbiyyeh, and at Damietta and Alexandria. Ft was 
at the time of sowing that this scourge was at tlie worst; and 
there were instanci s where many labourers perished .successively at 
the same plough. Tt was r(.‘Iat<‘d to nui how the cultivators who 
sowe.'! tin; .'^eed were not those who had prepared the land: and 
that again, it was a dilferimt set who gathered the harvest. — [ 
mvself saw the sowing done for one of thi: jirineipal lords: he sent 
people to do it: then, having found that tln-y were all dead, he 
sent otIuM’s: and the gn'ater part of tln‘se dit‘d also. This 
ha])j)cn(‘d over and over again, in various di.stricts. — IVrsons who 
may be relied on informed me that at Alexandria, on one single 
Friday, the linaum had uttered the funeral prayers over seven 
hiiiulred Imdies : and that the same inheritance had pas.sed to 
fourteen lieirs in succession in tin* eonrst‘ of a month: and also 
that above twenty thousand inhabitants of that city bad left it, had 
retired to the province of Harka, Inui e-tablishi‘d themselves there, 
and had rendered that region thmrishing.” 

On the of .May, *’ th(*re hajipened a violent eartlujuakc, 

vvlneh filled every (un‘ with lerror. Km rv <ine leaj)i' * from his bed, 
and uttiTcd cries of snj»pliealiou to the all-powerlnl Ood. The 
inovenuMit nunained a long tinu* ; the sluu'ks were like the motion 
of a sieve or riddh*, or like tiiat whi«'h a bird makes in flapping its 
wings. There were in all three violent sUoeks, which sliook the 
buildings, made the doors rattle, ami the rafters and roof tremble: 
and tliJ*. dwellings wbieh were in bad cjuidilion or in a lofty 
situation •SeiMiieil doomed to d<‘struetion. 'fhen' were more shocks 
towards noon of the s:iim‘ <l.iv ; but they wi're felt by few persons, 
hceausc^ they were gentle and .‘ioon over. It had been extremely 
cold that night, .so as to compel us to et)V(‘r ourselves more warmly 
t-lnni usual ; to this teinjieralure sue( e'Mleil the next day an extreme 
fet, and an exec.-ssive pestilential wind which intercepted vesj»ira- 
I’oit, and was posit ivady sullbcating. JSneli an earthipiake as this is 
rarely known in K.gypt, \Vc afterwards learned by tidings which 
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arrived from many quarters, that the Earthquake was felt at the 
same hour in distaht countries, and in villages a long. way off. I 
consider it certain that at the same moment a grea^ part of the 
world A“lt the shock, from Kous to Damietta, Alexandria, the 
coast of Syria, and iiuhied the whole of Syria, in all its length and 
brcadtii. Afany inhabited places disappeared altogether, without 
*niiy trace whatever being left of them, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of people perished. I know of no place in all Syria which 
suffered less than Jerusalem : that city sutfered very little damage. 
The ravages caused by this event were much greater in the 
countries inhabited by the Franks than in tliosc occupied by the 
Mussulmans.*’. . . . 

‘‘ The following fact is one of the most remarkable of all tliat I 
witnessed. Several persons among those who diligently visited me 
to confer with me on medicine, having got as far as the Treatise on 
Anatomy (of (jalen) found it diflieult to understand me, as I found 
it ditHcult to make, myself understood l)y them, because there is a 
great diffenMict? between a vt‘rl)al des(Ti})tion and tin; inspection of 
the objects themselves. Having h‘arne(l that there was at Maks a 
hill on which human remains had ae<Minndat(‘d in gn*at (pnintily, 
wc w’ent there; and we saw a mouml of considerable extent eoin- 
po.sed of the remains of human bodie^^ : th(‘rc was more of them 
than of the soil : and wc could reckon that tlnaa; weia; twenty 
thousand cor])ses, and more, that ctjiild be J)^rccivc‘d by the (we. 
They iniglit he distinguishecl into diUcrcmt classes, according to 
age.’* And then In; ])roccctls to give an anatomical lecture. 

“When from a Inught wc lookcil down,” he continues, “upon 
the place called the lbi>in, and whi('h is a considerable, hollow, wc 
saw skidls, some white, some black, and others of a deep brown: 
tliey were in layers, and hcaj>cd »ip in such a rpiantity that they 
covered up the other bones ; one woulh have said that there; were 
only h»‘ads without botlie.s ; and one might su))pos<; that om; saw 
melons uiiicli had been gatbcnal, and which wfn; thrown into a 
pile, a.s we lu*ap sheaves upon a granary iloor. ir'ome days alter- 
wards I saw them again : the sun )ia<l dried the llesh : the skulls 
had l)eeome whiLc, and I eompantd them to (Jslriehes’ eggs piled 
together. — When I eonteinj)lated on tlie one liaiid tlic solitude 
w'liicli reigned in the stre -ts and niarkets c)f Misr, and on tlie other 
these. ])lains and iiii i which vomitjul corpses, I represemted to 
myself a caravan which had (piitted the spot vvliere it had i*neam])e(l, 
and liad reuKO'Ci! to amnln r place, M(»rcover, this was not the 
only scene whiclj offen'd such a spectacle. ; wherever om; went 
the same -eene was ])re.sentcd; and often a much more frightful 
one.” .... 

“We will now brielly declait* the state of the Nile for this year. 
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The waters had considerably sunk in the month of January ; and 
they coutimicd to sink till men and horses could pass the river by 
fording in several places. It was in Hamad lian that the river was 
at its lowest point : its bed was left dry, below Mikyas, to the 
distance of about eight hundred cubits. Ebn-Abi’braddad ascer- 
tained the height of the water at Mikyas on the 18th of June; it 
was a cubit and a half ; when‘as the year before it stood at two 
cubits on that day. I^ast year too the river had begun to rise on 
this day: but now we had to wait till the l‘.)th of July. In all 
this interval, .the river had risen only four digits; so that there 
was a very bad opinion of tlie iimtidafiou for tliis year: the despair 
was general : people imagined that soniething extraordinary had 
hap])eue(l to the souhm's of the Nile, and in the places through 
which it passes. However, the riv«M* now began sensibly to rise; 
so that at the end of Kpiphi (.Inly) its height was ihret: cubits. At 
this time the waters ceased to rise for two days, which caused 
extreme terror; because! such a ]>ause was contrary to ordinary 
experience. Hut soon afitu* the waters came in great abundance: 
tlicv rose by strides, aiifl one might have said that mountains of 
water lca[)ed u|)on one another. In the space* of ten days, the 
river ros(? eight cubits, thna* of w’hieh were, continuous, w ithout any 
pause at all. On the 1-t of September the greatest height was 
reached, wdiieh was (ujc digit under sixteen e.ibits. \\\vv remain- 
ing for two days at this height, the waters began to decline slowly, 
and to tlow* away very gradually. 

“ Here is Avhat 1 had to say of the eireumstamrs of the horrible 
scourge wliosc* history I havr uarrateil, I shall tlieretore tinish 
here this seel ion and the wheh* book. — Vraise be to (lod, the 
Sovereign of the uiiiver-e! May (rod he lavourable to the 

Vrinee of his im‘sst-ue,er.s, tn M»)hammed the Prophet without 
leiU’uiiig, and to his hnlv amf hononrabK* deseeiidaul ! *' 

8u.h was the dearth’ (»f the year«^ a. o. ci. Such was 

the teiriporary victory ua.iucd by the pertinacious (dd Desert over 
the. st niirgliug Nile. Tin* liistory '•uggc'^ts many thoughts; — much 
admiration of the sagacity ami ailmini'tral’.ve ability ol .loseph iu 
saving the, Ilgyjitiaii nation ol hi*^ day lnm\ i\ late as much worse 
even than the ahovi; related, as their uuuibc I’s w»‘rc gri'ater in the 
ages ot /he nati<.)iial ghu’V tlnni e\er allerwards. Much do we 
'voiidci*^ whether .fesi ph was g.iideil by any pvi'eedeut ; aud 
how j;n* by tin* pvopheeies ot si'ii‘ii»e. We shou'al likt* to know 
whether, as In* gn'W' up in his new' «'<Mntry, In* In'ard traditionary' 
aoenunt.s of tlnriiormrs of drought in the valley; and whether, in 
such a ease, he applied hiiyself to learn the ))remouitory signs of 
die eahuuity. Muclv do \vc wonder w helhcr the auei(*ut race was 
tiver thus nearly swept away; whether the priestly watebmeu ever 
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looked abroad from the top of their propyla over plains sown with 
human bones instead of sprouiin*^ seed, and whetlier tliey called 
together the few survivors to sacriiiee to Osiris, to bring him back 
from his absence or displeasure to Ins favourite valley. ^lueh 
should we like to know from what depth of ages the greatest of 
intermittent sjwings had regularly gushed forth, to give life to an 
expecting nation, waiting in h()j)e along a line of two thousand 
miles, 'fhe pri(‘sts who exj)r{*sst*d to Herodotus such anxious fears 
for the (J reeks, because of their dependence upon the clouds, could 
hardly have known of any such drought as could ])arallel that of 
A.J). 1200, or tluw woidd have moderated their boasting, even if 
they had eoneealed the fact. Among the few historical notices 
wliieh remain appended by Mam‘tho to 11 h‘ names of tln^ kings, such 
as “Hnring this reign” (first king of the Second Dynasty) “a great 
landslip took place at Ihibastis, and many pmashed,” I am not 
aware that any relate to a failure of the Nile; or that there is 
anywhen* a hint of even a tradition of sneh a famine as Abdullatii' 
witnessed. It is probabl** that, in the days of high Egyptian 
civilisation, when Kgypt was tin; granary of the worhl, belter pre.- 
cautions wi're taken than by siUM'eeding races (>f inhabitants. It 
semns more jirobable. that men so able as that old Mifyj)l ian aris- 
locraey slionhl have kejit ample sh»res ol’ food in n'serve, than that 
the Nile <hf)ul(l nev(‘r have failed throngh several tliousaml years; 
or than that the memory of a u:reat famine should have, bicn lost in 
the time of Herodotus. 

Ili n- then we lea\e llie Xih*, wliieh has been the thread of mir 
difieour.se thns far. It lia*^ been before ni<*, with all il.s aniiijia* 
interest, and all its fresli young beauty, during whatev» r 1 have 
writhii to this point; and I imi't hope that inv .readers lia\«’ 
eaiighl >ome .sensation.s of that iiit« rest and some Lrliinji.-^i s of that 
beaii.y, a-; they have filhiwed me. We sliall .’-e«- no more of it 
now, exeept as a men* line m»t1eed from the eitadel <»f ( 'airo, and as 
a. liiouriii'nl part ini'- vision (»n the evniing of our first eneanijiuunt 
in the J^esert. — And now, lf» Cairo! 
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OK THE lilUTII OK THE KUOKHET. — EXTIIANCE OK THE 
AI A II II MIL,— THE MA(JI( IAN. 

Tin: HE ar<^ fewer L^iVfT in lifi*, for one who chooses to be 

iiviy, than n visit to ( 'airo. 'I’Ik? straiiirer inu>t us(‘ a h w precautions 
airaiust the (listiirbanei^ of liis i^aiety ; and tluMi he. may suiTcnctcr 
liiiuself to the most wonderful and rojuantit* dream that can ever 
meet his wakinu; senses. 'I’ln* most wonderlnl and romantic, — 
lieeiinse then! is notliitnr so wonderfn! and romantic in the wliole 
Koeial world as an Arabian (*ily : and (’airo is ilu' rpu'i u of AiMbian 
eiiies. hamasens is nsn.illy ranked witli Cairo; but, full of charms 
as Damascus is (as w<' may s<'e l)y and byi ii is eharmin;j; for otlicr 
reasons than its \irtnes a< an Arabian city: on which ground it 
(Miiiiot for a inoinent stand a <'f)inpariM)n with (’airo. — 'fin' pre- 
cnitions aL;aiii>t serionsnos wliieh a stranirer must tak(‘ are. first, to 
fea'^et tlial lie is in Kun pt : to avoid lookmu: o\er wesiwaiaN to tlie 
I’vrainids, or too far sontiiwards, lot an array of old Ivivjitiaii 
{ilio.'ils should marshal themselves on the hori/oe and (Mst a 
sliadow of s»»lemnity over his thoii’^hts. lie must also shake otF 
r.iiy eonsid« rati‘ humanity whit-h may hainr about him, and avoid 
iia|nirinn' what lii's bem*ath \vh;it he s«es, or thinkiuu’ (d* any 
p'uple hut those whom he meets in the ba/.u'.rs. A butliutlv may 
eii]()y a lilorions da\ in lioverinn: about an array of th'Wi'r-baskets, 
not earing- whether the Ihiwers are •^rowiiiL; or stuck into w’et 
: and. the stranLicr in Cairo may ha\e a short season ('f trans- 
V'nt, if he will only lake up with tin shows of thimrs, and for|4’ot 
tlic roots. 

Ike men; sjieetaele of the sinads 1 reliv^ln’d more and nnwe to 
'kulast. ;\s for the rcNt, I could n d keej) my heart and mind in 
‘‘k(y;nic(. j,,j. days: and before 1 left, I felt that there is 

‘‘^•‘tly a spot in what I have seen (d‘ tiie eountries of the world 
^Inire 1 would not rather live than in Cairo. 'I'lie more 1 liked the 
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Arabs, aiul tlie more I admired ilieir gem of a city, tlic more 
impossible 1 felt it would bo to live there, for i\\\\ other reason than 
a strong call of duty. — The mere spectacle of the streets became, 
however, as I said, more bewitching every day. 

After an early cup of coJlec, we usually mount cd our donkeys for 
a ride of two hours before the tablc-d'hote breakfast. I like donkey- 
riding in Cairo. I never tried it out of Kgy])t, exet*pt for a few 
miles in ]\destine: but 1 df) not suppose it is llie same thing any- 
where else. 'I'he creatures are full of activity ; and their amble is 
a pleasaiit pace in the streets. vSide-saddles, more or less tatten d, 
may b(^ hired with Cairo donkeys now. Airs. took her saddle 
from Knglaml : and I was fortunate enough to buy one, in good 
repair, on my arrival at Cairo, which would si i ve for either horse or 
donkey. Thii little rogues of doiikiw-hoys were always ready jTikI 
eager, close hy the hotel,- — hustling each other to get tlur |U‘elerenee, 
— one displaying his Knglish with “(iod save the (jiu-en ros hif;’’ 
another smiling amiahly in one’s fae(^ ; iind oIIku’S kicking aiid 
cuirmg, as people who lunl a prior right, and nui^t relieve ns ('f 
eticroaehers. — 'rinui olf we went briskly through the K/hekeeycli, 
under the acacias, past the water-<‘arriers, with their fnll skins on 
tlitdr left shoulder, and the left haml holding tin* oritiee ()f tin; neck, 
from Nsliieh tiny eotdd stpiirt natev into the road, or «|uielly till a 
jar at ])leasure; — past the silent siuokinir party, with their long 
chihompies or scr[)cn(ine narg<‘«*h‘hs ; — past the barber, shaving the 
liead of a man kneeliiiL:* and n*sting his crow non the barber’s lap : — 
past the veiled woman with her tray of bread, - thin, nanid eakes; 
— past the red and white striped mo'.(jne, where we lookei! up to 
the galh'ry of the minaret, in ln»pe of the mne//in e(»ming out toeall 
tlie jiien to |jrayer ; — jiast a liambojiie. hoU‘'e or t w o, with its rich 
laltie<'S, its el:il)orat«‘ gateway, and its shade of liacs in front, or ol 
shrid)s within the eonrt, of which w«* nilirhl obtain a t« uij)tiiig 
gl:ni})-«.’ ; - past Sli(‘|dierd’s hotel, wiiere Kiigli>h gelitli inen niigllt 

be s( en going iu and out, or chatting hefnri- the door; past a row 

of artisan dwelling':, where the joiner, the weaver, ami tin* maker ot 
slippers were at. wnrk, with their oriental tof>ls, and in tht'ir grace- 
ful Oriental jio.slnres; — and then into tin* ha/.aars. Jhit before 1 
had n-aelied the ha/aars, I was generally in a s1at(J of ve\ati« n 
with mys«*lf ibr ui\ a •h'*'.aiess aljont snrmniiding ohjeets. 1 liardh 
know^ what it is in these Kasteni eonutrie-i which disposes one 1') 
rcv»*rie : but I vfjily lln)nghl, the whole journes through, and 
especially at Cairo, tliat I was losing my observing faeniiies, — so 
often had I to rouse myself, or to he roused by others, to lioed wliat 
was before my eye.s, I did not find it so on our route to I'gyph 
nor in er(;.s.sii.g France on onr return ; so, hiy ow n experience wounj 
lead me to suonosc that there is soiuctliing iutlic aspect ol Crieiity 
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life and scenery which meets and stimulates soine of one’s earh\;st 
and deepest associations, and eiio;a<(es some of one’s higlicf mental 
faculties too inueh to h^ave the lovver free. The eonfliet was not 
aj^rceahhj, however ; — the loniijin*^ to have for one’s own for ever 
every ex([uisite f(;at lire of thij seimc; and presently, the discovery 
that one had passed thronu;h half.a dozcai alleys without seein*^ any- 
tliin{< at all ; — and all for jminh-rinu; something which nii^iht he as 
well thought over at home ! Ily dint of incr^ssant self-llappinj^ and 
endless rides, howc.ver, I arrived al last at knowiic^ and renieniher- 
in;< almost (^V(‘ry peculiar ol)j»‘ct in ( airo; — of such, Iniean, as oiler 
thcinselvi's to the eye in I hi; streets. — I really do not know how I 
can conv(;y niy own inijireSsion of what I saw so well as in the 
words of my memoranda ])ut down at the tinn‘. (’airo streets 
are wholly indeserihahh* ; the.ir narrowness, nnliipiity, shai*]) lights, 
and arcades ol doom, carved lattices, mat awninu;s, mixture of 
Inihhub and fatalist (juietude in tin; peoph*, to whom loss of sig'ht 
ajipcars a matter of e«)iirs(!; tlie modes of huyin^ and sellin<<; — all 
are in iny mind, but eaimot be set down.” Apiin. “ Went with 
luy party to shoj) : a most amn>ini^ alfair. 1 bondit a Tiiseaii 

straw hat for 1-v, (h/. whih* a coniinon and not larj^e saueepan, 
copper tinned, was priced l:.’.v. It was awkward waitiiii.*; while 
Mr. 11. bon;;ht brown .^hoes, — th»^ way was so narrow, and onr 
donkeys were five, and horses and laden eaiiuds were eontinnally 
[la^sin^, thrustinLi: us amoie^ the very merchandise ; and tlieii there 
was tin; smart and repeated crack of the i‘ourl):ish whieh dves 
waruin;;; that a eairioLie is eomini^, and that we must pUinc'e into 
ilie nearest alley: and then tliere was a eart or two ; and all the 
while there was some -tariinr, tiioiidi ii<>t nineh. :;nd eloiids of Hies 
from a fniitiTer’s >hop/’ 'The Iranijiiil slowness with which the 
tra(lespc(»plc (who all looked^ to my eyes, like klincs and jirinccs in 
fairy talcs’) >erved any inn’ ot us u:avo all the rest ma such oppor- 
niiiitics of observation. One of the drollest ineidents of this kind 
hcfel when the j^eiilleiiien wen' in siareh of sonn* eastmai .i;Mnnent3 
for their desert ride. e ladies, w ith tin; aid of our dragoman, 
liiadi*. our piirehasi's, and ivturiied to the tailor’s, — slooil, sat, 
iiupiired into the meaning: of every thinir within •'i.i;ht, and wondered 
tit tin; loii;^^ It ended in the. ainu'^eineiit of li uliinj: that the 

i;»*iitl(:niendina obtained nothiiiir but a lesson, ainl some jiraciiee in 
Iryinu: on eastern garments. After a world of eiloit, and ol tyin;^ 
‘tnd hookin;r, tmd impiirin^ of price , it eame out that the clothes 
'Verc second-hand : and they were jm’ied ulV much more ipiiekly 
tliiiii they were put on. 

(airria^es are, cpiite alarmin;X tn (’airo, whieh was ind. built for 
imssai^e of anxthiiii!; so lai'i^e. 'riiev are very ]H'rcmptorv, 
liaviii'r no idfa stojiping for any body. Nuliec of their approach 
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is given by tlie crar*k of the eonrbasli of the on< rider uho precedes 
them ; mid any one who docs not get ont of tlio way on that signal 
must take tlie eons(‘(iuenecs. On comes the vehicle, jolting and 
rocking, and tilling the narrow way; and young and olil, l)lin(l and 
seeing, must S([ueez(^ themselves up against the bazaar front; and a 
loaded cannd must meet the shock as it may. It is worsi*, however, 
to ride in one than to m(‘et it. In our drive to the hareem which 
we visited, wo were kept in a continual agony, so many were the 
people we drove against. 'I'he keeping of carriagi*s was much on 
tlie increase before there was any provision for them. A frumd of 
mine found one in his street when he went to live there, four years 
and a half bi-fore my visit; and now there are twentv-foiir or 
twenty-live, making the jiassage. of the strirt very ha/ardoiis. 
Sinee 1 left Cairo, a wide streca has been begun, extending from 
the Kzbekeeyeh to the (’itadil: a great eonvtmieiiec to tin* l*ash;i 
and the I'raiiks, but a ruinous iiinovatioii upon tln^ oriental appear- 
ain*e of the eity. The Frank residents, ho\v<‘V('r, now give up the 
orientalism of Cairo; and I was perpetually told by them that! 
was looking at a lialf-Fiirojieaii city: but my own impn'ssioii U 
that it is as like as jiossible to the pictures in the Arabian Nights; 
so that, of all the cities that I have stum, Cairo is tint one whali 
may bc^ the most easily imaLiiued at a disianee, in a suptvHrinl 
way, — providcil the n()lioiis of a moM[ue, a lia/aar and an casicni 
liousi? are one*' oiitamed from pieiun-s. d’lie one unimaginalili: 
eireumstaiK’e is the almosplu re. No eonn'jitioii of the liglil, shail/*, 
and colour can be (Mjuveyed ; ami tln-y are an hourly surprise to tlit 
stranger in Cairo, to the last. 

'I’he AIos(iiH'S are (extremely iuten sling: partly from their ardii- 
tcctural beauty; monr so from tlieir purposes, ami the pha>iiri‘ el 
seeing those purj)oses fullilled. Nt»thiiv^ charmed me so nimb ahuiiL 
them as tht; spe<'taele of t he houseless poor, who timi a refuiii' llmv. 
Ju the noble iiio>(|ue of Siillauii lla>aii, w In n w«; had momiieil :i 
long llight of steps from the street, and more stairs whieli led te 
the barrit r where we niu>t put on slijipers, we eiiteied a va-t eoiirt, 
sacred to all who haV(; hearts, wheilnr they );«• Inatlu'iis, Moliaiii- 
niedaiis, or Christians, for the solae«- ami |)eaee. which are to b'* 
foumi then*, 'i'he greater part of this eourl was op4ju to the 
its lloor was of iiilai- iiuirble ; ami in tlie eeiitre was tlie tank wln i'-* 
the w(ji>hipj)ers jierform lln ir ablutions Indore praying, dhe ^tifs 
to tin* roofed jdatlbrm ;it the ujijn r eml wen; nuiltid; and on 
stcjjs some men were at ])ra\(:r. On the platform sat a man niakin;,^ 
a garimiit, — sj)rea(ling out Ids cloth up(»n tin; mat, and riniiUHn 
the seam -, as imieli at his «'ase as if In* had liemi in a liome ot li'^^ 
own. d id-) was a homeh .sji man : and lu re, he was weleoiii' . 
Several ])oor peoph; vare .sitting talking elieei fully : aud under 
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roof, aiifl on this mat, thejf were welcome to sleep, if they had no 
other place of rest. Some childnMi wtTO at 'play (piietly on the 
marble pavement. \Vc are accustomed to say that tluue is no 
respect of persons, and that all men an? ecpial, within the walls of 
our churches : but I never h^lt this so stronj^ly in any Christian jilace 
of worship as in this ^Mohammedan one, with its air of freedom, 
peace, and welcome to all tin? faithful. T felt myself an intruder 
there, in a redreat which should be ke'pt sacred for those who to 
it, not as a church, but as a religions home. — St ill, good as it seems 
for the pco[)le to be there, anil happy as ajipears the provision for 
them, tlnw are sighing, as pi'ople cMTvwhere are always sighing, 
for the return of their golden age. 'I his reverting ]u*op(Misity seems 
comunm to all men ; and every raei! seems to havi; had its golden 
age. Cur dragoman pointed to a medallion in the interior, three 
feet in ilianuder, and told us that in Sultaiin Hasan’s time, “bread 
of the si/e of that was to be had for a para.”- AVc reached this 
intc’Mor from the platform, through a magnifieent portal of cast 
nietid of beautiful pattern. In the emtre of the vast chamber was 
the Snltauu’s tomb, raiieil round. On the tomb lay a tattered, but. 
very tine old copy of tln^ kuran ; and sonu^ Syrian lamps were 
beside it. 'J'hi! decorations of the walls and corners must once 
have been inagnitieent, ?ome elaborati* wood curving rmnaining 
which shows traces of gilding and colour, d'he b»‘>t account of a 
mosque that I know is that of Mr. Milucs iu his “ Palm Leaves;’* 
a hook, tiie value and beauty of which can be appia-eiated only 
liuring or after a \isii to the La>t. As his poem of “ the Mosipie” 
may not have nmt the eye, or li\fd the at tint ion, of all my readers, 
1 venture to givij part of it here. Any one who is acquainted with 
it will not be sorry to fall in with it again: — 

.V room. — 

SMiiiii>uiit» a ;iii MTiijtii’ tliunr. 

Or, ill M»i!u- l.imU ili.il I’.ivoiuva lio, 

NN’illi l■<■lll^v o|M’ii l«> the >kv. 

Hut piolfil \\itli ;nrlu«t « loi'*'iMS puiiul, 

'I'luil niaik llu’ i-oii'-r. lati il komul, 

Alul f'liaili' llu* linin’ In .Mrlxki'll lurucil, 

Hy ANliicli two iii:i'"‘iM' - an- Imnu’il; 

ilh |Ulh»it whrllii’ tin- 'iU lVil UiMiI 
K\]ioiiinli-il I’U iiiral ikiv-x i' lu-anl : 

Willi t'niMitain> tn-li, vln-if, 1.10 iliry piay, 

Mrii wa**!! llu* nt tariii a\\.i\ ; 

Willi “liiiiing iiiiiian i. tl«iii aiul lii;:li, 
l-'roni whose tine lii’lliri’l uaUony, 

Anuouiiri’iiimt ot llu' lioiii-' nl juayer 
Is uttcri'il t«» llu* -ill-ill air ; 

Sill li in till- .Mii''i^r.r Mu- lioU plaeo, 

Wh eri* faillitiil iiu ii ot' i vi rx r.we, 

Meet at their ease .iiul t’aiv to lau*. 
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“ Xot that tlie power of Clot! is hero 
niniiifest, or more to fear ; 

Not that the jjlory of liis face 
Is ciremiiscribe 4 l hy any s]»acc ; 
lJut that^as men arc wont to meet 
In court or chaiiitier, marl <*r street, 
h\>r piirpos«'s of gain or ph‘a»-iire, 

Kor frientlliiicss or s<u-ial leisure, 

So for the givatest of all t'lnls 
To which intellitrenec cxteiuls. 

The worship of the Lonl, whose will 
Created and sustains us still. 

And honour <»f the Pniphi't's name, 

By whom the saving message came, 
Itt‘lievei*s meet together here. 

And hidd these preeinets very dear. 

** The floor is spread with matting neat, 
Cnstaiiied hy t<ni4‘h of ‘>liocldt‘ii feet,— 

A diMH'iit anti tlelightfnl seat ! 

Where after due f|evt»tions paid. 

And legal <»r*linanie oheyed, 

T'Ten may in happy parlaiiet? j<nri. 

And gay with sei’i4>us thongiil eoinhine } 
May ask the iu*ws fmm l.imN away, 

May fix th4‘ hu'-iiit ‘*s i»f t«» ilay ; 
f)r, with * Otal willitig,' at tin* eh*'*e, 
Tt^-iiiorrtiw's hoi»cs and tleeds disp4>se. 


“ f’hihlren are running in an«l otit, 

\>'ith siIver-s>»iiToliiig laugh ainl ‘•hoiit, 
!Xi» jnr*re tiist mheti in their >wia‘t pl:^y> 
No intii'i' tli^tnihin^ tliat pray, 

'fhari thi‘ p*M»r hiid- that flutteiing lly 
Anomg the luflei- thei*- «iri fiiglt, 

< >r st ek at times, witli L^talefnl hop. 
The eorn fic'»h :?prinkl* d oti r4n; ti»p. 

** So, lest the str:ing4‘r*s >11 tiful ey*- 
Sh'Hihl hurt lhi«« -a-a* tl family, - 
I^t '•t ineofj-iih rate w«m!*, should w<nm«.l 
l>4"vont :iil«»r«Ts uirli th« ir souiit], — 
l-est caieless fi-et slmnld ‘•fain the llo*»r 
W'ith fliit afol tln-t fioin 4>tit the ilo4>r,— 
■”ris weT that < iI'-toiM 'loiijM jn<»teet 
^rh» plate with pimleroe ei i euni>j»ect. 
Ami let no iinhelie'. tf*r pa'-s 
The threslodti 4»f the faithful mass ; 
'!'!*at ;••* eaeh .M(i->titri hi-* ll;ir<‘« iri 
fiiiartls even fi«»rii .1 jeahiu> dreatn. 

So shouhl no alien feeliiig si a?he 
This et>iniiion hono* of puhlie faith. 

So slmtilif its V* ry name dis|t«*l 
'J he presence of the in tide I.'* 
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The Paslia’s new mosque at tlie citadel is a buildin" magnificent 
for space, and in its position : and 1 hope he*will see it finished 
before the time comes for him to be laid in it. It is a gn^at (Miter- 
prise; and this mosque will hem^eforth be a striking feature to the 
stranger in the aspecit of Cairo. But I must think the use of 
alabaster for the interior of tlu^ court a great mistake. However 
beautiful this veincul alabasti^r is in small portions, its efleet is not 
good in the mass. [ never Iook(ul round that court without being 
reminded of dirty soap-suds. The streaky and mottled character 
of the alabaster utt(M*ly destroys the impression of grandeur wliich 
the architeetiire would otherwise giv(?. And, what is worse, it is 
a criiinbling material. Little kernels are falling out, and (corners 
are broken olf, and the sharpn(‘ss of edges is gone already, before 
the work is half done. One might aluio.^t as well build a sculptured 
and pillared hall of chalk. 'I’he interior of this mosijue is of vast 
(liiiKMisions, and must be truly imposing wIumi finish(‘(l. 

1* is from this emimmee, — from the tcMraei' of the citadel, — that 
that view is obtaiiUMl which is by some declared to be unsurpassed 
by any in the known world. On Iht! whole, \ ])r(‘{cr the view of 
])amas(!us from the Salalu'cyeh to that of (’airo from the tiMTaeo (^f 
the citadel: but ehsewluM’c I certainly should nut know how to find 
a parallel for it. 

1 would entreat any stranger to si'c this view first in the evtming, 
— before sunset. I saw it three times or mon'. In the morning 
th(M-(i was mueli ha/e in tiie distance, and a sameness of colour 
which hurt tin' eye. At noon tin m*c was no (‘ojoiir at all: all (*olour 
being discharged in the mhidle of tin* day in Lgy])t, e\(vpt iu 
shady ])laces. In the evening the beauty is lieyoud description. 
Tlie \a>itn s.s of the city, as it lies strelclied below, surprises every 
one. It look.s a perfeet wilderness of tlal ro(ds, eupidas, minarets, 
and palm tops, with an opefi spae»* Ihtc and tln*re present ing tlu^ 
complete front of a mo>(pte, and gay grou]>s of peo])le, atiil moving 
«*amels, — a ndief to the eye, though so diminished by distance, 
dlie aipicduct is a most striking h'atnre, nmniiig olf lor miles, 
llie (.’iiy of 'I'ombs was l)i-antiful and wninh ifnl, — its fawn colotired 
domes rising against the sonnwvbnt darker sand of the desert, d'hc 
river gleamed and wtminl away from the dim south into tlto blue 
distance of the north, tin* green strip of euhi'ation on its banks 
delighting the eye amidst the yellow saml.<. t)viM- to tin" west, the 
I’yramids lookeci their full height, and their full distance, wbieh is 
J‘ot the ease from below. riie ph«ttorm e.f the (ireat I’vramid is 
^'ere si*en to be a ('Oiisiderable hil. of itself; and the tiidds ami 
^^luiseways wbieh intt*rvem* betwi*en it and the river lie as in a map, 
•‘iid indicate tin* true distance ami »*h \ation of these mighty monu- 
ments. The J..ybiaii hills, dreary as possibh', (‘lose iii the view 
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tlioin, as tlic IVrokiittain ranp^o (loos above and beliiiid tlio 
citadel. — This is tlie ji^reat sij^lit of ('airo, and that whicii the 

strani»t‘r contrives to bring into his plan for almost every day. 

Of course we saw tin* court Avhere the AIcMulooks were slaugh- 
tered, and the wall whence Kinin J ley took his leaj), and the narrow 
street bt'low, up which ln‘ th.‘d. The wall must have been a good 
deal raisc'd, even allowing for the rubbish hcaj) which that day lay 
b('low ; for its height above the street is now not less than eigiity 
feet. No lapse of time or consideration of cireiimstaiu'es can soften 
one's feelings about that act of treacherous barbarity, or lessen 
one's compassion for the, man who would purcha>e life and em])ire 
(suj)])o>ing them to have been really in danger) at such a prict\ If 
any of my readers sliould be unaware of this deeil of Mohammed 
Ah'c’s, it may lu^ s(^on learncil. — lie wanttal to go into Arabia, to 
drive out tin; Wahabces who molested tin* pilgrims ; but he was 
afraid to leave Kgypt whih* the ])roud Menilooks remained, to 
a»‘eomp]ish some objects of tln-irs, adverse to him, in his abseiiej*. 
.11(' invited the whole body of their lea<lers to the citadel, to witness 
a fete, tn-ated them with the usual hospitalities, and dismis.Md 
them courteously. As the hA went out, the (h>ors waa; seeunly 
fastened; and uheii tin* guests, who had mounted their hors( in 
the court, reached tln^ gates, they t\>nnd them d, and nobotly 
to answer their e.-dl to have them opened. As they turned, to 
gallop back to the Pasha, a munhanus tire was dirM-ted n))on tlicin 
from above. 'I hey coidd find no om* ; and tiny were snrroumleil 
by high walls. Ab-n ami horses lay ln*aped tn:i< iln r in the agtaiie.'j 
oi' d«-ath. Sonn* lied round ami ronntl tin* court till the liicviiahlo 
ball reached them : and inon* than oin*, in ra‘j.4‘ and agony at jrin-li 
a (hath being apjtointed to armed iiieti in tln*ir martial >»rem:lli, 
drove their heads again''! the stone wall<, or shot out. their ewii 
braitjs. Only one eseaped ; — Minin lH-y. who imnh* his hor'^e Iriip 
the parapet, alighted on a heap of niid)i.-h in the *'lr(«*t helnw, 
jni'hed his frantic lioix; to a galloj) through the narrnw slnits, 
and t(H)k refuge with some Arabs, whose tents wt re about two 
inil«‘s from the city, and who concealed him till ht^ could reach llit* 
sea, and ([uit the e^mntry. Tin? Pasha emp!oy(‘d his barliaroiis 
Oreek soMi( rs to do this deed, and ]»aid tliem by a licdise to 
plunder tin; houses of tin* Memiooks, 'flu; slanghtt'r and rav;vii’ 
whieh ( ii'iied wen* ve hor.ible that the Pasha himself had to pariuk: 
die city on tin; second day, to put a sto|) to the pillage. Hu' 
ina^'acre took pla(;c on tin; 1st of March, 1 1 I ; and tin; immher 
of Menilo^d;- .-lain in the citadel is rep(»rtcd to be from otJt) t.o 1 1*0. 
ilow many more of iiiferior rank w(*rc. slain in tin; city, no one 
.scf-ms to K:;ow, tin; r(;p(»rts varying from to 01 coarsr, 

the Memlook power was destroviid. Tin; Pasha obtained his obj^'d 
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with rcf^nrd to that. Jhit tho niornory of tin's deed intcM’fcres 
fatally with his othr.r ^reafc ohjrct of Ixiing considered to have 
enmneipated hirns(?lf from the barharism of the eastern world. 

We saw his palace, in which there is nothin‘s X<nnarkaMc. His 
bath was yet warm ; and his line, mieomforlabh;, embroidered towel 
still wet. II is “ardener olfered flowers to Mrs. Y. and im^, in 
boiKpiets of a ])yramidal form, — as carefully built up, in their way, 
as the pyramids tlicrnselves. 

'I’lie lele, ot the llirth of the Prophet happened when we were at 
Cairo ; and we w»-nt at noon to see what it was like. The best part 
of it was the {ippearaiu'e of the city that day, when the t)eoj)le were 
all dressed in their be.^t ; the im-n witli elean turbans and bri'^ht 
piirph- tunics, and the ]a<li(s with ‘»ay silks under tlieir iloatinjj 
l)alhjon inaiilles ol black silk. On the spot of tin; fete, the scene 
was not milik(‘ that (jI a fair at honu*, cxec'pt of course iu rcLiiirtl to 
tlie (Iressrs, ami that the ridj-rs iu the .swiii^-s sat iu the oriental 
fasliion. 'there was a l)o«)tli with (laueiiiu: j^irls ; a horrid si^ht, 
whiea we were liiad to turn away from. So hidi'ous a creature as 
tiie one w ho was daneimi,- I m ver saw; the music was only the 
ordinary drum, or tom-tom, as it would la; called further south in 
Africa : and llie daiieiiiL;- is an ob>ervane(‘ wiii<*li we ei uld neviT 
understand,- -t liiTc l)rinu' neither {iraee, nor mirth, nor any otluT 
merit in it that we could pereeivt*. \\ l.ene\er we saw' it, iu this 
booth, iu the haremii"', or on our deck, i» aj)|)eare(l to us llie same 
dl.'jiureeable and foolish wrie^lc*. without ai’ti\ily of limb, or erace 
of attitude. '^riu* rest of tin* sp\‘etaele at this fete was merely 
S'wini^iiij;, ami fenlim;* at tin* stalls. 'The Arabs are fond ofsiiekinj^ 
the siiiiar-eaiie, w hieh iiideetl I think vi rv pleasant myself. Wo 
never rode throimli (’airo wilbout nn*etiiu^ people tlms enjoyin'^ 
theiiisrU I s ; and durimr onr voNai:**, the aviditv of the crew, wlum 
liny eonld eontrivi* to land in a <*anc' pateh, was lannarkable. 
Walcliinen would come riishiiu;’ down, to defend the anes ; and we 
were made serioii'-ly nneasy sometime's by se^ im; what l)un(lles onr 
men carried away \iuder their arms. If we lemonstratml, we were 
told that they had |iaid for them. Pi-rhans they ndj^ht ; but 1 
Could nev<T, i»y the sharpr>i wateliiim’, sre the payment made: and 
I did see, now and tlieu, tliat the country people were very au^rv. 

Of course, the chief interest in ihest* iVlis whiiU we saw, and 
wlierever many peojjle wa re iiathere.! Iiitiether, w as iu obser\ imj; 
their faces, 'fhe Arab face is very l>.‘iutiful ; and the e\j)ivssiou 
li-'is so much to do with it that the worsi set of features is not u^ly, 

it woiihl be elsewlier»‘. One face, oi which I saw a deal, 

"otdd aj)pear hideous if draw ii iu proiile, nv preseutial iu a east, — 
"’liiits outrageously thick lij>s, inmu-nse jaw and U!i:ly nose: but I 
Ikink ot tlnit fae(^ as almost beautiful. rbe brown complexion 
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(which, ill this case, precisely matched the owner’s cinnamon- 
coloured vest) is a kind of veil to English eves, softening down 
harshness of features : and then, there arc the brilliant teeth, quite 
universally magnificent, and only injured by the strange practice I 
have mentioned — of drawing the teeth needful for biting cartridges : 
— and then, tliere are the bc‘autiful eyes, soft, clear and inteliigent; 
and the excjuisite grace of carriage and gestun?, setolV to the, utmost 
by the oriental dress. Among these advantages, the ugliness of 
partieidar features is almost lo.st : and the ])n^vai!ing impression of 
the observer is that he sees beauty wherever lui turns. 'I’he pathetic 
expression of the Arab face, its softness and melancholy ; the, tlow- 
ing dress, the slow movement, (in the alisenee of causes of disturb- 
ance,) give the impr<*ssiou of great dignity, it is true, but also ef 
languor and rlelleacy ; but the mnseular .strength of these patlwtii; 
Arabs is very great. It is not only tliat they can suj)|)ort faligiaj 
and hunger in tlwir jourin-ys, and wrestle vigorously with an oj)|)o- 
nent, in one of the (juarrds ilny are so fond of falling into they 
lift ])rodigious weights, and carry vast biinhuis in cool bl(Kul. We 
understood our dragoman’s health not to b(* very good ; and 1 
eertaiiilv df)ubted his fitness for his olfn-e at lir.st, when it was elrnr 
that his lungs wen* weak ; but the daily proofs he gave of mnseular 
stnmgth would have surprised many a stout Kiiglish sm’vant. 

As for actMirale kuowh-dgf^ of the lu'alth and length of I i lb ofllk* 
Egyptians, thent is none to lx* had. Tin- di'^trust existing bi/tween 
the government and the jieopht is a bar to tin' obtaining of any 
ri'lialile information about any of their alfairs ; and the obx rvations 
of a passing .stranger (*an bi! worth lilth*. My impresKion w.is ili,ir 
of travellers generally. I was surprised to see how flirty and 
unhealthy-looking ehildnn can grow into strong ainl weli-t'onind 
men aiifl women : and 1 was struck l)vthe >inall propi)rtir»n of >ii!{ 
that came nmler my no! ire f lirnughont the eountrv. On the wh-^li', 
a stranger would be (li>pf)'ed to e«Mndmh- that the poorer elas>(>, 
whom tin* eiirse of j)olygamy scarcely reaches, must In* in lavounilil: 
eirennistanee.'? in regard to ln*alth, — judging from tin.* pre\ alemv ot 
musenlar .streiigtli, of line teeth, and of beauty ^^of form and Taiv. 
Among the rieiier elas-ic*;, wIn-re a viler polygamy j)re\ails than iu 
almost JMjy eountrv of tin* world, it is far ()tlierui>e. 

We were so fortnn ite as to witin*ss a inueh more impo'ini^ 
festival than that, oi the birth of the Propijct ; — the return ol lliu 
Alahhniil. 

On the morning of Sunday, tlnr I 1th of .I-mnarv, tin* news ik"' 
thrc'iigh the city fd’ the return of the I’ilgrinis from .Mekkeh. 
pilgrim. :..e i.- always sul)je(?t to so many hard>hips and danger’^, 
3'iaiiy ii\e- and fortimes are e.fnieerned in it, and tliere is such 
absence of news from the departure of the caravan till its retunij 
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that its re-appearanco is always an occasion of great excitement : 
and this year the excitement was nniisually strong, from tiie cholera 
having committed gr<;at ravages among the jnlgrims. As soon as 
this i’aet was made known in the city liy the first comers, early that 
Sunday morning, crowds poured out to meet the caravan ; — crowds 
of p(‘oj)h', each one of whom was in siispc^nsc about the life of some 
relation or friend. We were told by friends who happened to wit- 
ness the meeting, that it was a very touehing sight; and that the 
joy of some, and the dreadfid wailing of others, were indeed quite 
overpowering. The report in the city througln)ut the day was that 
eight thousand out of thirty thousand luul ])(.‘rished : but this was 
a great exaggeration, as W(; soon found. I’lic caravan consisted of 
sevt'iity thousaiul in the whole, (’airo, that is, Kgypt, sendingoiit 
about thirty thousand of these. One-tenth of the whole, seven 
thousand, were carried olV by eholera. 

AVe rn<le, in the afternoon, to the eneampuK'iit ontsid(^ the walls. 
Tlw re was not mueh to s(‘e, th<; pilgrims lia\ing naturally entered 
the eity and gone lioine, instead of waiting to join tin* procession of 
the next inoiming. Out of tlnj two Ihou-nnd camels of the morn- 
ing, we >aw only about one buinlred and fifty. Tin* tents were to 
the last degree shabby and sordid-looking; and so were the 
iiiaeliines, — (he eanopieil-lnjxe.s— in whi»*h sonn* of the women and 
cliiMren wen* earim-d on tin* liaeks of <*ameU ; but one likes to see 
lilt; sli.ibliine>s wliieh lell> of the reality of sueh a pilgrimage. A 
govenn'i* of tin* expedition i.< appointed yearly: and here the 
goveinnr with bis alleiniants was ^itling in his tawdry and faded 
green tent, smoking, and [n rinitting the ga/e of all who came. Wc 
saw liow the lu-asts of the<*aravan aia* trtln red at niglit, and observed 
a few gnmps «)rihe pilgrims, eating or lounging, or teinliiig their 
chii{!riii ; and that was all. ^ 

.\r;()unts dillored as to tin* tinu* when tln^ procession was to 
inter, tin* next nnwning. Alec lunl hircil for us a . aop-frout in the 
lurkish ba/aar; and there we were st*att*d, by s<*vi*ii o\*loek, 1 
think, on a earpet, at the level of ihe pioph*s’ shoulders; — in as 
good a place as |ponld be had. While tinn*, in^ in>ult whatever 
was oll'eri d us ; and our jivesi’iiei* se» un*d to <*\eite V(*ry little 
notice, except among tho>e who w:mt(il biiksliecsh. Afterwards, 
when We were riiliiig after the Mahhinil to the eitadel, and when 
the ])n*ss of the crowd made tin* ..vl a sati; oiu*, sonn'body spat a 
nHaithfiil of eln*wed sugar-cane at im* ; and I received a smart slap 
*11 the fa(*e from a millet stalk : and one or two otlier ju'rsoiis in 
the I*’ rank gronj) iin t with a similar insult. Hut tin* good behaviour 
^*’* the whole was wondt*rfnl, in eompe.rison with former times. 
Ikike Ih'Y, the. rnliT of the alVairs of the festival, had declared lUat 
sny rudeness to Kuropcans should bo severely punished. 
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AVe had not long to wait for tlie ])ro(*(*ssion ; and the int(Tval was 
amusinj*: euoiii^h. A pair of wn*stlcrs came to sliow their prowess 
before us. Never liad 1 iiua‘»;ined such wrestling. I'lieir bodies, 
ban^ to the waist, were slippery with j^rease ; and th(*v took tlie 
greatest imaginable rare not to hold one another too liard. They 
seemed to suppose each other made of picserust. 'riury looked at 
eaeh other with a sort of good-humoured threatening; shook their 
heads manfully ; srn)|)ed their hands round one another’s greasy 
arms; leaned their lu'ads gently against one anoth<*r*s shoulders ; 
strove to pant and be out of breath ; and tlu n turned to us for 
baksheesh. AVe had seen many a better match on the river-bank, 
whej) two of our crew had (piarrelled about a bit of bread. 

There wen* no piluriius in the proe(‘ssion. 'fhey were gone 
home, or were enterimr the city more (piiekly and (jui<‘tly by other 
gat(‘s. rir>t, came musie, loud and rmh* : and next, a eompauy of 
foot-soldiers. Then, the governor of the earavan, — tin* Mmir el 
lladj, with his otlieers. 'I’hen the Mahhmil : — which is the sort of 
vehicle or tent in which a royal lady wouM rich* on her camel, if. she 
went on the pilgrimaire. 'Fhe oriuiii of the eintom of sending the 
jrahhmil is, as Mr. Lane tells tis,'" snppO'^ed to be that a royal lady 
did hiak(? the ])ilgrimai.e, in tin* tbirteeutli eeniury, in such a 
veliiele: that her empty tent was dispatched with the earavan for 
several years afterwanls, as an emblem of royalty : and that, Priina.s 
of other eonntries s<*nt a simile.r i‘mbh*m. Whv it is now e.>fi*enu‘il 
so saenal as it is, no one s«*ems abb* to « xplain. The Mahliiiiil 
uas, on this oeea'^ion, of sipiare form, with a ]>\ramidal toj), 
surmonnf«*d by a gilt ball ami er«*<eent. It-^ covering wa> of dark 
purple brocade, richly embroidered, in gold, with varion> syin}M)tie:il 
deviees. It was <*arri«'d by a tall, handsojiii-, light -coloured j-aniel, 
hung over with fringi’> and t:is>els, likejhe Mahhmil ilsill’. aij.l hil 
by a prond driver, who wa^ soon to \ield np the reifi to no h --; a 
})er<onage tlian .\bi)as La.>ha. 'I biswa^llm li/ial task »>!' t he eaai!), 
wliii’h ua.> never to work inon-.-- N<\i I'auie tie* only 
object in the wboh' >liou-, - 1 he Sheikh <if the <-amel. 'l liis wa-' lli'* 
old faiiatie or knave who has att<Mnled the eaiMV|pi for a ijiiari' r ‘ I 
a eeniury, rolling bis bead ail tin* way to Mekkeli ami back, e\en’ 
year. I flo not km)W wlietln r be can now bold up bis head : hiit 
if bis brain is real'v d. a)rden*d, I am -tin; it is no uonder. Il'‘ 
W’.'is naked, exeepi a little j)air of old cotton trowM-r-; hi- liair gn ’»v 
bu-hy and wild ; and, as Iw rolled about on bis eainel, be looked, ol 
cour-e, jjerfeeily era/v. \V«* were as-ured, l)o\\ev«*r, that he is n 
rich and luxurious man, having one of the baml-omest hareein- m 
ivuiro, a;.d aiiollier, no le.-s vnvial)le, at Mekkeli. This fellow 
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allowed by government two camels, and whatever he wants for the 
journey. Jle is keep(‘r of the cals; about which cats we could 
learn notliing, except tliat an old woman used to carry a camel 
load of cats in pilgrimage; and we suppose the Sheikh of the 
camel has taken tlu*m in charge. 

The next part of tlie proccssioii interested me the most. The 
guard rode two and two. Tlurse soldiers were in shabby, sometimes 
tattered, clothing : which was their badge of honour. Their 
clothing tt'stifuMl to tlieir activity and their hardships, during the 
Ihrec months that they had acted as escort to the expedition: and 
thev were now going to the citath*!, to receive new dresses. Several 
camels, adorned with little flags, small tufts of feathers, and 
housings embroidered with eowri«*s, were among and behind these 
soldiers; and that was all. 

OwY asses w<‘re held in readiness for us to mould, and follow the 
procession to tlie latadcd, wiiieh we did without dilVu-nlty, though 
the "tn'i'ts were crowded. Wi* fell ni with almost all the Frank 
travellers iii (.‘airo, making a p.ntiy large* and very eonspicuous 
group, and a curious n*ar-guanl of the proei*>sion of the .Mahhinil. 

It was here, when for an instant riding in ‘tingle lile, that 1 met 
with the insult I mentioned : and 1 really did not wonder atii; 
ainl (‘o\dd not rc'^ent it, ])ulliug myself iu tin: place, for the mvimcul, 
of a devout .Moiiammedait. 

The liiKsI j»arl of the sight was now to conn*. Tn (h(' midst of 
the wist an‘a b» fon* the citadel, soldiers were drawn out iu thn*e 
sides nf a s(piare ; Minnie hravi d; eanuon wa re liiaal ; and cavalry 
(laslud about iu the way whieh 1 Imd nfien read of, but had not, up 
; to this Uiomeid, seen. Sm-h horsem:iii>hip is really a great sight, 

I as 1 afterwards o«'ea-ionally felt in tin* Ih sert. It is no more like 
the hev| riding we see in J'aiglaiid than tin* swilhs’ run of a 
gi'e\hoiiiid i> bke the trot of a eat, or the ibglit ot a .valUov is like 
that of a ehiekjii. We have not ruom for \raoiau riding in 
laiglaiid, if we had all the oilu r reipiisiies. It is m)t » very horse- 
man who can get ai’i’e'-'^ to Salisbury plain, or a raee-eourse, ora 
\ long streteh of liafd and smooth >ea-'‘hnri-. - \midsi the noise ot 
dm eaiinoii, tin: music, and tlie mnlniiule, Abbas Taslia, the 
LTaiid.-on of .Mohamnual \lce, took tlie rein of tlie camel of the 
*Maliliiiiil.^ mul led it hitla-r ami thither and away. It was a 
spirited and hcautilul sight, 

I have been so ofiiMi jwked sliue mv return whether 1 saw' the 
^htgieian at Cairo, tliat 1 suppi»sr I luul better say wbat I ktiow 
fthoiit liim, and wbat 1 saw liim do.- Some g»'nth‘meii in our hotel 
(lintel d'Clricut ) told im that they h.id engaged tin- .Magician for 
the evening of this .Monday, the 2v!d. It was ])crniitteii to our 
ami to some other Kuglish iu the hotel, to be present. The 
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Magician did not come : and ou being qiicstioned the next morn- 
ing, he excused himself on various grounds ; but it plainly appeared 
at last that he was afraid to come ; — afraid of being browbeaten 
and laughed at by the Franks, and of having his fee takem from him 
(he said) l)y the people in the inii-yard. Jb^ was promiscul civil 
treatment and earnest attention while with us, and sj)eeial protec- 
tion home after the araitir. Moreoviu*, an admirable interpreter 
was otl’ered to us. Little reliance is to be ])lae(ul ou the inter])re- 
tation of any dragoman in this ease : and Mr. J.ane’s ne])hew, Stanley 
I\)ole, kimllv offered to eoim* and be tongue to both parties. 
Those who havi* the ])l(‘asure of knowing Mr. Lane’s nephews know 
that wherever they are, thert; is seeurity for good sense, eheerful 
kindness, and gentlemanly manners: and on' this occasion, my 
young friend Stanh-y a])peared to .s\tisfy the Magician as mueli as 
he })leasi (l every body else. 

All the experinimts were failure-; — total and ludierons failures; 
yet [. am glad we ^aw the Magmuan ; because I have brought away 
a very elearaml strong im[>re--ion of tin* whole ease: an iinpressi«)n 
whieh is shared by some who arc (|ualifled like myself to form a 
judgment upon it. 

The M agieian, wIjo is ratlicr a good-looking old gcuitleman, 
foliowid hi.s n.-iial ami well-known metlnnl nj* prt*|)aring and burning 
eharins ami ineeii^e, ami tin n suminoned the .\rab boy who had 
been brought by hini<eir, or soim* om* untoftln* Liigli-b party. Winn 
the br)y eroiielied down, e!n-e to the Ma-ieiaii ami his pan of char- 
coal, tlie inei'iise burning vva< so poweil'ul that three of the L.nglish 
party were j)reseiitlv s(jund a-!e»-p ; and >onie r/lliers wa re drow-y. 
I, having no .sense of smell, and being rm-retbre niiaflei-tt d by llie 
peil'iinK'S, wa> widt: awake, and elo-i jy on the watch. .\s -oon as 
the old man had jjonred the inK into fh«^ buy's hand, ami had his own 
le!t hand at. lila rly, he re-fed the lips (»f llie lingers linnlv on tl;i; 
crown of the boy’s head, imd krj.U them tin re. \\ hen a-ked w hy 
he bid -o, he rep!i<-d that it w.a- to hold the box’s liea<i -leady, the.t; 
li(^ might look ti.X' biy into tin- ink ; but it wa.- ob-ervable that lie 
did Ion. b the head of the •»! In r- alb ruard- brought in - normuie, 
when I took (;,■ Ir place. J -aw in the bo\ tiial peeiiliar ijuiveriiig 
of the e\« lid- wh'eli i 0!:» si'jii i>i tin- pn--em i- of me-merie action. 

Une -j.M- nien of tin tajinre will .-niliei*. 1 was sitting ojiposite 
the boy win II li : u iS told t * call ami h^ok for Harriet Marlineaii. 
i »y (h gr«e‘, he spfixe the name; — .-aw notbing at lir-t ; but pre- 
sently >a;d the |>er,-on was visible. “ What b.o yon see?”-- “ 1 sec 
a young la-o . dre--ed in blaek -ilk, walking in a garden, lemling ^ 
litllv: chihi I-;, the hand.” — .\fhT ,i few more failiin*.- like this, lie 
was ‘-ent awa\, av.d k« pt. can fullv apart till one of the gentlemen 
had bron i. iii a boy j>iekeJ up in the street. He, and another 
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after him, succeeded no betfer. — J^y tliis time I had arrived at the 
conclusion whicli I now hold ; — that it is an affair of Mesmerism, 
and that the Maj^ician himself probably does not know it. If the 
truth were understood, I have no doubt it would appear that, in 
the first instance, a capital dainoyant did see and tell tlie things 
declan?d, under the infliieiico of the old maids mesmeric power, and 
wlien there was aceid(!ntally a rapport established between the 
questioner and the boy. I am disposed to tliink that there was 
originally no imposture about the matter at all : that the Magician 
did not then understand the cause of his success, and docs not now 
understand the causes of his failures. If lie continues to take fees 
without hope of success, of course he is now an impostor : but if 
he believes tluit his success or failure dcjx nds on the pleasure of 
spirits whom he propitiates, he may be always hoping for success, 
and may think it wnjiig to refuse the chance. Tt is true, he is 
meantime taking money for what he docs not perform, and is there- 
fore fairly open to any cKtent of suspicion ; but 1 do not see reason 
to suppose that it is a eax* of imposture from end to end. I wish 
a trial could be made by some one who understands what is known 
of Mesmerism. If a boy. lu-oved to be susc('])iiblc in tlie inferior 
degrees, eoidd be subjected to the Magician’s charms, and ipiestioned, 
after lieing put tui roppnrl with tin; (pie-^tioner and the interpreter, 

I think it probable that he would succeed as well as the original 
oracle; or, if the first should not prove da\rcnyn,il, a .second, third, 
or fourth might. In my opinion, the »‘xperiim'nt would bo well 
worth trying where subjects c‘ould be bad f»f a race probably so 
sus(‘i*j)til)le of the mesmeric inlUnmee as the Arabs. 

Seeing what I saw, ami being myself a very good mesmeric 
siibji-et, I asked one of my friends to tell the old man that I had 
Seen curious things doin- in Knglaiid, and km*w lie truth of such 
churnyatn'f as he profi sset? to show ; and that I would take the 
hoy’s place. I kmuv he wt>nld refuse, :md plead some good reasons 
against it ; but I de-ir<‘d my friend to take* no refusal. The old 
iiiaa jiresently saiil I might do as I liked ; but he ilitl not think it 
would succeed. — Mure eharms ami ineeuM* wen' burned, my hand 
was duly scored witli ink, and the usual ])ool pomed into the p;dm ; 
ami I faithfully ga/cd into it. I’l two niiiuiK s the sensation came, 
tlioiigh tliere was no hand upon my lu’ad. 'ITic Magieiaii is a power- 
ful, ami, no donl)t, um-oiiM-ious meinieriscr. Vre.M iitly 1 began to 
see such odd things in the pool of i’ik, — it grew so largo before my 
aching »*ycs, and showed sneli sin.nge* moving shadows and clear 
syminetrieal figures and intersecting lines, that I felt uncertain how 
long 1 could command my thoughts ami words ; and, considering 
the number of strangers present, 1 thought it more prudent to shake 

u 
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off the influence while I could, than to pursue the experiment. The 
perfumes mii^ht iWivc some effect, though I was insensible to them ; 
and so miujlit the dead silence, and my steadfast gazinj^ into the ink. 
Blit that there was also a strong mesmeric influence prtiseiit, I 
am certain. 

I ho|)e it will not be long before some satisfactory course of 
mesmeric experiment, like that so triumphantly pursued by Dr. 
Esdaile in India, is instituted in Egypt, or at Jerusalem, with 
Arabs for subjects. 

As far as our knowledge goes (which is but a little way, at present) 
it appears that the dark-skinned races, — as the Hindoos and the 
negroes, — are eminently susceptilile ; and it is a loss to science not 
to ascertain what they can do. — Xothing mortilied me so much, in 
the course of my journey, as flu* being obligi il to h'ave unused such 
an apparent opportunity of impiiry as I had while travelling among 
the Arabs : but in truth, I had no opportunity. We were always 
moving from plact; to place ; there was no one who could help me ; — 
and T needed all my own stn ngth to meet the fatigues of travi-lling. 

niesincrised a sick fritnid at ("airo, and found tin; exhaustion so 
great, — so unlike anythirg 1 ever experienced from nu'sincrising at 
home, — that I was warned to be prudent, for my parly’s sake even 
mon* than my own. Hut I wisli some few of the many I mel abroad 
w’hoknow the truth of Mesmerism would unit** to iMstilut(‘a course 
of exj)(Tinients on Arab subjects. All the naval surgeons I met in 
the Miuliterranean know the truth of Mesmerism as well as I do, 
and admit its importance; so do some eminent naval oHieers there; 
and the I’hysician of the rrciich Knd)assy in Ivgypt ; and the gcu- 
tlemen fn)ni India who have witnessed wha! Dr. Kxlaile and the 
}k*ngal (loveniment have (hme; and Mr. Dane, and the I»i>hoj) «,l’ 
Jernsalem ; and, in short, every man of education, wlu) has really 
attended to the subject. Among them, tlnTc arc some who think 
most of the curative jiowers of Mesmerism; but there are oi hers 
who see how infinitely more iiii[>ortant ami interesting are those el 
its facts which belong to .Mental Hhilosophy, ami who feel whai an 
illustrious foreigner (■\pre‘<sed to me, in London, n(»t long ago : “it 
is a .sluiine for vonr country that it should be behind (;vcrv 
civilised nation, in r gar* to this jiortion of science. It is siraiiL"'’ 
that men should be slow to invi*stigale a powerful curative iin an^. 
I5ut when the same agent show.s that Man has a new faculty ol tlio 
miml, — a faculty hitherto not numbered among his jiowers,— 
can one say to indiflerem-e to sueh a discovery as that, — the grca1c4 
ti’.at Man has f:ver made, or can ever mak*;! U i.s a shame ter 

i our country!” If othi:rs of our countrymen abroad will lollmv 
)r. Esdaile’s example in using their op[)ortuiiities, they may 
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redeem us from the disgrace we lie under with tlic educated classes 
of every country in Europe, for our want of a* true philosophical 
spirit of iiKpiiry and teachableness in regard to the facts of 
Mesmerism. However, \vc are wiser than we were a few ycjars 
ago : and it is now a rare thing, 1 believe, to meet an educated 
person wdio docs not regard the subject with seriousness and can- 
dour, and, after inquiiy, with undoubting belief to a greater or 
less extent. 
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TllK IIAKKKM. 

I SAW two Ilarcoms in tin* F.ast ; and it would bo wroii" to pass 
thorn ovor in an account ofiny travels ; though the subject is as little 
agreeable as any 1 can have to treat. I cannot now think of the two 
inoniinu's thus employed without a heaviness of heart greater than 
T have ever brought away from Deaf ami Dumb Schools, lamalic 
Asylums, or oven Prisons. As such arc my impressions of harcj-nis, 
of ct)urse f shall not say who^ethey were that I visited. SuHiee it 
that one was at ( ’airo and the other at Damascus. 

The royal hari'cms were m.»t accessible while I was in Fgypt. 
The Pasha’s ehhst daughter, the widow of Defterdar Ihw, was 
under h<*r father’s displeasure, and was, in fa(“t, a jwisomu' in her 
owui house. AVltih* her fatln-r ditl not vi^^it her, no om* elst* eouhl: 
and while she was sec’luded, Iier younger si>t<-r eoidd not receivt; 
visitors: and thus, their hareems were closed. — The om^ which I 
saw' was that of a gentleman <;f high ra?ik ; and as good a speelinm 
as could he seen. 'I'he uiisfortuncv was that there was a mislakt^ 
about the presence (»f an interpreter. A lady was to have im t as 
who sj)oke Italian or rreneh : l)ut she did not arrive ; and the 
morning theref<jre passed in dumli show': and w<‘ could not rejx'jjl 
(/iir vi-?it on a .suhseijm*nt day, as we were invited to do. 
lamented this luueh at the time: hijt our sul)<ef[ueiit experience et 
what is to be learned in a hareem with the aid of an intelligent aiul 
kimi inifTpretess eonvineed »is that wf; had not lost much. 

Ih fore I went .'d ^-oa.', more than one .sensible friend had wanUMl 
me t(» leave behind as many ])rejudiees as possible ; and especially 
on thi< .subject, on which the prejudices ^f Kur<»peans an* 
stremgest. 1 we.s remiiidf <l of the wi(h^ extent, both of tinn^ 
space, in which Polygamy liad e\i>fed; and that opeuue.ss of inhul 
was a.s n< ecssary to the accurate observation of this institution as of 
( very (;ther. J had really taken this advice to heart: 1 had l) 0 cn 
strtick by lljc view taken by Mr. Millies iu bis beautiful pociu oi 
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“ the Ilarcem and T am sure I did meet this subject with every 
desire to investigate the ideas and general feelings involved in it. 

I learned a very great deal about the working of the institution ; 
and 1 believe 1 apprehend the thouglits and feelings of the persons 
congerned in it : and 1 declare that if we are to look for a hell upon 
earth, it is where polygamy exists : and that, as polygamy runs 
riot in Egypt, Egypt is tlie lowest depth of this hell. 1 always 
before believed that every arrangement and prevalent practici^ had 
some one fair side, — some one redecaning (piality : and diligently 
did I look for this fair side in regard to polygamy : but there is 
none. Tin; longer otie studies the subject, and the deeper one 
penetrates into it, — the mon; is om;’s mind confounded with the 
intricacy of its iiiiciuity, and the more does one’s heart feel as if it 
would break. 

I shall say but little of what 1 know. If there were the slightest 
chance of doing any good, i would spe^ak out at all hazards ; — I 
would mci't all th(! danger, and endure all th(‘ disgust. Ihit there 
is no ri'aching tluj minds of any who livi* under the accursed system. 
It is a system which belongs to a totally diilerent region of ideas 
from ours : and then; is nothing to appeal to in the minds of those 
who, knowing the facts of the institution, can endun' it : and at 
home, no oin^ needs ap|)caliiig to and convincing. Any plea for 
liberality that we inert at honu' proceeds froui some poeticid fancy, 
or some laudable desire for impartiality in the absence of knowledge 
of the facts. Such jdeas are not operative enough to render it worth 
while to shock and sadden many hearts by statements which no 
one should be re(jiiired iie4‘dh*^sly to t iidure. L will tell only some- 
thing of what I saw ; and but litth? of w Int 1 thought ami know*. 

At ten o’clock, one morning, Mr-^. Y. and I were home from our 
early ride*, and dressed for our visit to a hareem of a high order. 
The lady to whose, kindness we mainly owihI th^ opportunity, 
aceompanied us, with her daughter. We had a di;.«agrerable drive 
in the carriagt! belonging to the hotel, knoeking against asses, 
horses and ju’ople all the way. W'e alightial at the entrance of a 
paved passage leading to a court which w'c crossed ; and then, in a 
Second court, we were before the cut ranee of tlie hareem. 

A party of eunm*hs stood before a faded curtain, which they held 
aside when the gentlemen of our party and tlu* dragoman had gone 
forward, lietired some w ay behind the curtain stood, in a half 
circle, eight or tmi slave girls, in an attitude, of deep obeisance. 
Two of them thmi timk charge of eaih of us, hohling us by the 
arms above tlu‘. elbows, to help us upstairs. — After crossing a lobby 
at the top of the stairs, wi* tmtered a handsome apartment, where 
lay the chief wife, — at that time an iuvalivl. — The ceiling was gaily 
painted; and so were the walls, — the latter with curiously bad 
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attempts at domestic perspective. There were four handsome 
mirrors ; and the curtains in the doorway were of a beautiful shawl 
fabric, frinjired and tasselled. A Turkey carpet not only covered the 
whole door, but was turned up at the corners. J)eewjins extended 
round nearly the whole room, — a lower one for ordinary use, and a 
high one for the seat of honour. The windows, which had a suffi- 
cient fence of blinds, looked upon a pretty garden, where I saw 
orange trees and many others, and the fences were hung with ricli 
creepers. 

On cusliions on the floor lay the chief lady, ill and miserable- 
looking. She rose as we entered; but we made her lie down 
again : and she was then covered with a silk counterpane. Her 
dress was, as we saw when slie rose, loose trowsers of bine striped 
cotton nnder her blaek silk jaeket : and the same bine eotton 
appeared at the WTists, under her blaek sleeves. Her lieaddress 
was of blaek net, bnindied ont enrionsly behind. Her liair was 
braided down the sides of this headdress Ix hinfl, and the emlswerc 
pinned ov<‘r her fondicad. Some of the blaek net was brought 
round her face, atnl nnder the ehin, showing the outline of a faee 
which h;ul no heanty in it, m>r traces of fonm r beauty, but whieii 
was interesting to-da\ from her manifest illness and unhappiness. 
Then; was a •'trong e\])n''sion of waywanhie^s and peevishm-ss 
al'.oiit the rnontli, howev(T. She won* two handsome diamond 
ring- : and she and one other lady ha<l watela s and goM eliains. 
She coinphiiin d of her head ; and her left hand was Ixmnd up : she 
ma<I(.‘ signs by pres'.ing her bosom, and imitating tbe dandling of 
a baby, whieh, wirli her oeeasional tear<, persuaded my enmpaniori'i 
that she had met with some ne<*i(h*nt and had ln.<t her infant. On 
leaving tin; lian em, we found that it was not a ehih! of ln*r own 
that sin; was mourning, but that of a white girl iu the hareem : ini-l 
that the wife’s illness was wholly from grirf for the loss of th.'s 

baby: a eiirious illustration of tjie feelings and manners of lli> 

pljjee ! 'riie rdiildren born in larg<* hareoms ;ire oxlrenn ly f *w : ai.'! 
tht y are nsnally idolised, and sonn tinn*s murdered. It is known 
tliat in the liousi-s at home whieh inondly most resemble tlnse 
haree ns ^though little enough externally) when the rare event of 
the birth of a ehihl ]jap[>eijs, a pa-sionate joy extends over (lit; 
wretehed honsf;] hi . — jars an* ipiietcd, drnnkeuiiess is motlt rate*!, 
and there is n*) s» lf-d<*ni;d whieli the poor ereatnres will not midemo 
(InriTig this g atilieation of tln-ir feminine instincts. They will 
nurse tin; child all night in illness, and pamper it all day with 
swet'tTneats ;mfl toys; they will fight for tlie possession of it, and 
be almost heart-broken at its |f)s.s : and lose it they must ; for lln* 
child always dies, -killed with kindness, even if l)orn Imalthy. 11“=^ 
natural oiitljrertk of feminine instinct lakes place in the too popn' 
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Ions hareem, when a child is {^iveii to any one of^thc many who are 
longinp; for the gift : and if it dies naturally, it is mourned as we 
saw, tlirough a wonderful coiujucst of personal jealousy by this 
general instinct. Jiut when the jealousy is uppermost, — what 
happens then? — why, the strangling the innocent in its sleep, — or 
the letting it slip from tlic window into the river below, — or the 
mixing poison with its food ; — the mother jind tlie murderess, always ^ 
rivals and now liends, being shut up together for life. If the child 
lives, what then? Jf a girl, she sects before her from the beginning 
the nothingne^ss of (external life, and the chaos of interior existence, 
in which she is to dwctll for life. If a boy, he rejiiains aniong the 
wonu'ii till ten yctars old, sc'cing things when the eunuchs come in 
to romp, and Iwariiig things among the chatter of the ignorant 
women which brutalise him for life before the age of rationality 
comes. Hut I will not dwell on tlmse hopedess miseries. 

A sensible looking old lady, who had lost an eye, sat at the lu?ad 
of tint invalid : and a nun-like elderly woman, whose head and 
throat were wrapped in unstarelu'd muslin, sat behind for a time, 
ami then w<*nt away, alb r an alleetionate salutation to the invalid. 

— 'Towards the? cind of the; visit, the husband’s mother came in, — 
looking like a Tilth* old man in her coal trimmed witii fur. Her 
couiitciiauec^ was clu'crful and plea>aiit. We saw, i think, about 
twenty more* women,- soim* slaves, — most or all young — some 
good-looking, but none handsome. Soimt few were blaek ; and the 
Y\>\ very light ; — Nubians or Abyssinians and ('irt*assiaiis, no doubt. 
Om* of the la figures, as a ]neture, in the hareem, was a Nubian 
girl, ill an aml)er-e(doured watered silk, embroi(K*red with blai^k, 
loopi d nj) in li ‘Clonus, and liid'-lied with a black boddict?. The 
rieliiie^s of the gay jiriiilcMl culliui skirts ami sleeves surprised ns : 
llie liiiest shawls could hard^v have haiked bitter. One gracclul 
girl had her pr« tty ligiire well shown by a liglit-f ‘♦iug blaek iliTss. 
Their heads were dres>ed much like the chief lady I wo, who 
iiin-'l have been sisters, if not twiii'^, had patelics between the eyes. 
Hue handmaid was barefi»ot, and several were without shoes. 
Though there were nom- of the whoh* large number who could be 
called parlienlarlv pretty individually, tlu! scene was, on the whole, 
cxcuiliiigly striking, as the n alisaiion of what om* knew bi fore, but 
as in it dremn. The girls wa nt out and came in, but, for the most 
part, stood in a halfeirele. Vwo >.it on their Iwls for a lime; and 
some Went to play in tin* iieighla'iiring apartments. 

Hullee was haiided to us twice, wilii all the well-known a])paratus 
of jewelled (’np.s, embroidered Ira* cover, and gold-tlowered napkins, 
lliere were eliibnmpies, of eouvst: : and sherbets in cut glass cups. 
Ihi* time was passed in atte*nipts to have eonver.<ation by signs; 
attempts which arc fruitless among people of the dillereiit ideas 
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which belong to djjfercnt races. ITow much they made out about 
us, we do not know : but ihey in([uircd into the mutual relation- 
ships of the party, and- put the extraordinary (piestions which are 
always put to ladies who visit the hareonis. — :\. young lady of my 
ac(piaintaucc, of the age of eighteen, but looking younger, went 
with her mother to a harcem in Cairo (not the one I have been 
describing) and excited great amazement when obliged to confess 
that sh(‘ had not cither children or a husband. One of the wives 
threw her arms about h(*r, intreated her to stay for ever, said she 
should have any husband she liked, but particularly recommended 
licr own, saying that she was sure he would soon wish for another 
wife, and she luui so much rather it should bo my young friend, 
W’ho would amuse her continually, than anybody else that she could 
not bo so fond of. Kv(Tywhere they ))itied us European women 
licartily, that we had to go about travelling, and a])p(‘aring in the 
streets without bt‘ing properly taken care of, — that is, watched. 
They think us strangely neglected in being left so free, and boast 
of their sj)y system and iiuprisonmeut as tokens of the value in 
whi(*h they are lu ld. 

The mourning worn by the lady who went with us was tlic 
subject of iniK'h <peculalioii : and many rpie^tious wen' a«k<-d about 
her home and family, lo appease the eurinsity about her home, 
she gave her card. As I anticipated, this did not answer. It was 
the great j)uzzli.‘ of the whole interview. At first the jmor lady 
thought it was to do lu-r head good: tln-n, she lidgettcd about it, 
in tlie evident fear of (unitting some ob>ervaue(‘ : but at la-^t, she 
uiiderstood that she uas to keep it. Wluii we had lakiu our 
departure, howevt'r, a eumu'h was sent afier ns to impure of the 
dragoman what “the letter” was which our companion had given 
to the lady. 

The dilliculty is to get away, when one is visiting a harcem. The 
poor ladies cannot conceive of one’s having anything to do; and 
the only reason they can und< r>taml for the int(‘rvitnv coming to an 
end is the arrival sunset, after which it would, they think, he 
impro])cr for any woman to la* abroad. And tin* ainusciiiciit to 
them f^fsuch a visit is .so great that they j)rotract it to the utmost, 
even in such a case as ours to-dav, when all iutcrcour.s<- was con- 
ducted by dumb s' ow'. It is certainly very tiresome ; and the only 
wonder is that the hoslesse.s can like it, 'I’o sit hour after hour on 
the deewan, wi^lioul any exchange of ideas, having our clothes 
examined, and laing |)iied with sucees''ive cups of colhM^ and 
fiherhet, and pipc.s, and being gazed at by a half-circle of girls in 
l)roca(h and shawls, ami made to .sit <lown again as soon as oao 
attempts to ri.«c, is as w< aj*isomc an experi»*ncc as one inects with 
in foreign lands. — Tlie weariness of heart is, however, the worst 
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part of it. I noted all the faces well during oyr constrained stay ; 
and I saw no trace of mind in any one except in the homely one- 
eyed old lady. All the younger ones were dull, soulless, brutish, 
or peevish. How should it be otherwise, when the only idea of 
their whole lives is that which, with all our interests and engage- 
ments, we consider too prominent with us? There cannot be a 
woman of them all who is not dwarfed and withered in mind and 
soul by being kept wdiolly engrossed with that one interest, — 
detained at that stage in existence which, though most important 
in its plfice, is so as a means to ulterior ends. The ignorance is 
fearful enough ; but the grossness is revolting. 

At the third move, and when it was by some means understood 
that we weni waitcid for, wc* were permitted to go, — after a visit of 
above two hours. 'I’lie siek lady rosi^ from her cushions, notwith- 
stamiing our opj)Osition, and we were eondueted forth with much 
observance, (in <*aeh side of tin*, curtain which overhung the outer 
ratranee stood a girl with a Imttle of rosewater, some of which was 
splashed in our faces as we passed out. 

We liad reached the carriage when we were called back: — his 
F.xcellency was waiting for u*^. So we visited him in a pretty 
apartment, ])aNcd with variegated marbles, and with a fountain in 
the centre. His Kxe<'llenev was a Simsiblc-looking man, with gay, 
easy and graceful manners. He lauumtid the mistake about the 
interpreter, and said w»‘ mu'^t go again, when we might have con- 
\ersation. H(‘ insisted u])ou attending ns to tlic carriage, actually 
passing ])ctwe<*n the files of beggars whieh lined the outer passage. 
The dragoman was so excessively shocked by this degree of eoii- 
dcsceiision, that we felt obliged to be so to(», and remonstrated; 
but in vain. H<! stood till the door was shut, and the whi|) was 
cracked. He is a libcral-npnded man; ami his hareem is nearly 
as favourable a sjiceinicn as could l)c selected fo • •\ visit ; but what 
is this best specimen? I find these words wnitcii down on the 
same day, in my journal : written, as I well remember, in beaviucss 
of heart. “ 1 am glad of the opportunity of seeing a hareem: but 
it leaves an iinjires^ion of discontent and uneasiness which I shall 
be glad to >leep off. Ami I am not eon'^i-ions that there is preju- 
die<‘ in this. 1 feel that a visit to the worst room in the llookery 
ill Si?, (lih's’s would have atlet-ted im* le<s painfully. There are 
there at least tlie elements «»f a rational life, however perverted; 
while here iininanitv is wholly ami Uopelesslv baulked. It will 
never do to look on this as a '’av for cosmopolitan philosophy to 
regard eomplaeeiitly, and n*ijiiiia a goo«l eonstrnetion for. It is 
n<)t a ])hase of natural early manners. It is as ])ure a conven- 
tionalism as our representative monarehv, or (lermau heraldry, or 
Hindoo caste ; and the most atrocious iii the world.** 
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And of this atrocious system, Egypt is the most atrocious 
example. It has unequalled facilities for the importation of black 
and white slaves; and these facilities are used to the utmost; yet 
the population is incessantly on the decline. But for the importa- 
tion of slaves, the upper classes, where polygamy runs riot, must 
soon (lie out, — so few arc the children born, and so fatal to health 
are the arrangements of society. The fmest children arc those born 
of Circassian or (icorgian mothers ; and but for thes(*, we should 
soon hear little more of an upper class in Kgy]it. — T.arge numbers 
arc brought from the south, — the girls to be made attendants or 
concubines in the harceni, and the boys to be ina(h\ in a vast pro- 
portion, those guards to the female part of tln^ establishment whose 
mere ])r(?sence is a perp('tiial insult and shanu; to humanity. The 
business of keeping up the supply of these miserabhj wn^tehes, — of 
whom the Pasha’s eldest daughter has fifty for h(*r exclusive service, 
— is in the hands of the Christians of Asyoot. It is tlu'se Christians 
who provide a sutli(‘ient supply, and cause a snllieient mortality to 
keep the number of the sexes jiretty e(|ual : in consideration of 
which wo cannot much wonder that Christianity does not appiair 
very vmeraiile in the ev(‘s of Mohamnu'dans. 

Thes(‘ ennuehs are indulgid in regard to dress, [xTsonal lilxTty, 
and oft(ui the possession of olliee, domestic, military, or political. 
"When retaiiu'd as guards of tin* liareem, they are in their master’s 
conlidfMiee, — aiding as his spies, and indiNpt'ii'^able to tluj ladi(?s, as 
a iiu'dium of eomtmmieation with the wnrld, and i\< furnishing tladr 
cumnsements, — being at oncx? playmat<*s and .servants. It. is no 
unusual thing for the eunuchs to whij) the ladies away fn)m a 
window, wheuee they had hoped for amu'^emeiit ; or to call them 
opiirobrious names ; or to inform against them to their owner: and 
it is al.so no nnnsual thing for them to re»mp with the ladii's, to 
obtain their coididenee, and to try their dispositions. Casr-s have 
been known of one of them Ix eoming the fiuVnd of some pmjr girl 
of higia'i* nature and tendeneic's than her eompanious ; and even of 
a elo'cr attachment, which is not objrrted to by the jiroprietor of 
both. It i.s a ca.-e too high for his jealousy, so lf>r:g as he knows 
that the, cage, is seenre. It ha.s beconm rather the fashion to 
extenuate the lot of the eapti\e of eithm* sex : to jmint out how the 
Nubian girl, who would have ground eorn and woven garimuits, and 
iiur.s(xl lier infants in eomp:^rittiv(‘ poverty all her days, is now sur- 
roundrd Ijy luxury, and provided for for life: and how the Cireas- 
si.m girl may liecorm a wife of the son of her proprietor, and hold 
a high rank in the hareean : and how the wretched brothers ol 
these slaves may rise t(» posts of military command or political con- 
fidenv-e ; but it is (uiough to see them to be disabusixl of all impres- 
rioiis of their good fortum;. It is enough to see the dull and gross 
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face of the handmaid the harcem, and to remember at the 
moment the cheerful, modest countenance of ftie Nubian girl busy 
about her household tasks, or of the Nubian mother, with her 
infants hanging about her as she looks, with face open to the sky, 
for her husband’s return from the field, or meets him on the river 
bank. It is enough to observe the wretched health, and abject, or 
Avorn, or insolent look of the guard of the hareem, and to remember 
that he ought to have been the head of a household of his own, 
however humble : and in this contrast of what is wdth wdiat ought 
to have been, slavery is seen to be fully as detestable here as any- 
wdiere else. These two hellish practices, slavery and polygamy, 
w’hich, as practices, can clearly never be separated, are here avowedly 
connected ; and in that connexion, are exalled into a double insti- 
tution, whose working is such as to make one almost w’ish that the 
Nih* would rise to cover flic tops of th(‘ hills, and sweep away the 
w’holc abomination. Till this happens, there is, in the condition of 
Kgv])t, a fearful warning before the eyes of all men. The Kgvptiaiis 
laugh at th(‘ marriage arrang(‘inents of lairope, declaring that 
virtual polygjimy exists (‘very where, and is not imjn'ovcal by hypo- 
critical eone(?alment. The Kuro])ean may see, when startled by the 
state of Kgypt, that virtual slavery is indispensably ref|uir(‘d by the 
j)raetiee of j)olygamy ; virtual projwietorshiii of the women involved, 
without tin* obligations imposi'd by acdual ])r()prietorshij) ; and cruel 
oppn‘ssion of the men who should have. l)(‘('n the husbands of these 
women. And again, the Carolina planter, who knows as well as 
any Kgypt ian that polygamy is a natnral (’oneoinitnnt of slavery, 
may i?i the >tate of lygypt and the Kgyptians what his country 
and his children must come to, if either of those vile arrangements 
is permitt< (l wliich necessitates tlie other. 

It is scarcely needful tp say that lln»se benevolent persons are 
mistaken who believe, that Slavery in K.gyj)t has ’ (ui abolished by 
the Kaslia, and the iinjU)rtation of slaves ( fleet u ally prohibited. 
N (‘it her the Kasha nor any other human power can abolish shumry 
while Kolygamy is an institution of the country, the proportion 
of tln^ s(*xes remaining in Kgypt what it is, there and every- 
where (‘ls(*. 

The r(‘ason assigned by Montes(|uicu for polvgamy througbout 
the Kitst has no doubt something iu it ; — that w(nn(‘n be('(nne so 
early niarriageahh^ that the wife cannot satisfy th(‘ ncids of the 
liushand’s mind and heart : and that thevetorc he must have both a 
bride and a (Companion of whom he may make a friend. How' little 
there is in thi8toex(mse the ]H>lyg;Mny of Kgy])t may be seen by an 
observation of tlu^ state of things tlu're ami in 'rurkey, where the 
same religion and natural laws prevail as iu Kgypt. In Kgypt, the 
dilliculty would be great of iindiug a wife of any age who could be 
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the friend of a man of any sense : and in Turkey, where the wives 
are of a far hi«;her order, polygamy is rare, and women arc not 
married so young. It is not usual there to find such disparity of 
years as one linds in Kgypt between the Inisband and liis youngest 
wife. 'J’lie cause assigned by Montes([uieu is true in connexion 
with a vicious state of society : but it is not insuptTable, and it will 
operate oidy tis long as it is wished for. If any intliience could 
exalt the icieas of marriage, and improve the training of women in 
Egypt, it would soon be seen that men would prefer marrying 
women of nearly their own age, and WM:>uId naturally remain com- 
paratively constant: but before this experiment can be tried, parents 
must have ceased to become restless when their daughter reaches 
eleven years old, and afraid of disgrace if slu*. remains unmarried 
long after that. 

1 was toUl, wliilc at Cairo, of one extraordinary family wliere 
there is not only rational intercourse and contidemv at lioim*, and 
some relaxation of imprisonment, but the young ladies read!-- -and 
read French and Italian ! I ask<(l what would be the end of this: 
and my informant replied that whether the young ladies marricfl or 
not, they would sooner or later sink down, he tbought, iido a state 
even less contented than the ordinary. Ther^ could be no suilieient 
inducement for secluded girls, who mwer saw anybody wiser than 
themselves, to go on reading ^Veneh ami Italian books within a 
certain ramre. For want of stirnuhis and symj)athy, they would 
stop ; and then, finding tlieinselve.s dissatisfied among tin* nothings 
w'hieh fill the life of other women, they would he very uidiaj)py. 
The exeeptional persons under a bad state of things, and the begin- 
ners under an iin[)rovi]ig system must ever ))e sullerers, — martyrs 
of their particular reformation. To this they may oiijeet le>s than 
others would for tlimn, if they are eonseious of the juu’sonal honour 
and general blessing of their martyrdom. 

The youngest wife I ever saw lex(*ej)t the swatheil and veih'd 
brides we encountered in the, stru ts of Fgvplian cities) was in a 
Turkish hareein which Mrs. Y. ami I visittal at hamaseus. I will 
tell that story now, that I may dismiss tin: sul)jeet of tliis chapter. 
I heartily dreaded thi.s second visit to a hareem, and braectl myself 
up to it as one docs tf) an hour at the dentist’s, or to an i:X[)ediiioii 
into the ('ity to j)ro* ; a debt. \Vc had the comfort of a good and 
plea.sant interpreter; and tiierc was more mirth and nonsense than 
in the Cairo lian em ; and therefore somewhat less disgust and 
constraint: but still it was jtaiiiful miough. We, saw the seven 
wives of three gentlemen, and a crowd of attmidants and vi.sKors. 
Of the seven, two had been the wives of tli<^ head of the liouseholil, 
who was dt .id *. three were the wives of liis eldest son, aged twenty- 
two ; and the rem iiniiig two were the wives of his second son, 
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aged fifteen. The youngest son, aged thirteen, , was not yet married; 
but he would be thinking about it soon. — The pair of widows were 
elderly women, as merry as girls, and quite at their ease. Of the 
other five, three were sisters : — that is, we conclude, half-sisters ; — 
children of dillerent mothers in the same hareem. It is evident at 
a glance wlmt a tragedy lies under this ; what the horrors of jealousy 
must be among si.sters tlnis connected for life; — three of them 
between two husbands in tlui same house ! And we were told that 
the jealousy had liegun, young as they w(;re, and the third having 
been marri(‘d only a we«*k. — 'I'his young creature, aged twelve, was 
the brides of the hii.sbaud of fifteen. She was the most conspicuous 
person in the place, not only for the sphuidour of her dress, but 
because she sat on the deewan, w'hile the others siit or lounged on 
cushions on the raised flofir. I'he moment we took our seats 1 was 
struck with comp.M.ssion for this child, — she looked so grave, and sad 
and timid. Whih' tiie others romped and giggled, pushing and 
])ulling one another about, and laughing at jokes among themselves, 
she never smiled, but looked on listlessly. I was (letermined to 
make bei* laugh before \vt‘ went away; and at last she relaxed 
sonu'what, — smiling, and growing grave again in a jnoment : but 
at hngth sin* really and truly laughed; and wluai we were shown 
the w hole hareem, she also slipp4*d lu*r b nv and dyed feet into her 
pattens iidaid with mother-of-pearl, ami went into the courts with 
u«i, nestling to us, and seeming to lose th<‘ sense of her new position 
for the time: but theri' w’as far less of the gaiety of a child about 
her than in the eldj ily widows. Her dres< was sup»‘rb; — a full skirt 
and boddiee of gc'rauium-eolouretl broeadi*, embossed with gold 
tlowers ami ]eave>! ; and her frill and rnflles w’ere of geranium- 
coloured gau/e. Ibr evel)rows wen* frightful, — ^joined and pro- 
longed by bhu'k ])aiut. Jler head was covered with a silk net, 
in almost every iiie'^li of whi«*h were st\n*k jewa or iialural tlowers: 
so that InT Iwad wa-^ like a bou([uet sprinkli d with 4liaiuond.s. Her 
nails wen^ dyeii black ; and In r fe4 t wa n* dyed black in chequers. 
Her eomplexiou, ealh*d white, was of an unhealthy yellow: and 
intfird we did not ‘^ec a healthy complexion among the whole 
company ; nor anywhere among women who were .sceludcd from 
exercise, while pampend with all the luxuries of eastern living. 

lh*sidc'.s the seViMi wives, a number v)f atlemlants eame in to look 
at us, and servj* the pipes and sherbet ; and a lew ladies troni a 
neighbouring ban*em ; ami a party of .lew(*>ses, with whom we bad 
some previous m*(piaiutam*4'. Mrs. I . was eoinpelled to w ithdraw 
her la(*e veil, and tlu*!i to takeod' Imr bonnet ; and sin* w’as instructed 
that the street was the pla(*e for ln*r t4» wa*ar her veil down, and that 
they expected to see her face. Then Iu*r bonnet went round, and 
was tried on many heads, — one merry girl wearing it long enough 
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to surprise many new eomers with the joke. — My gloves were 
stretclied and pulled all luanner of ways, in their attempts to thrust 
their large, broad brown bauds into them, one after another. Ilut 
the great amusement was my trumpet. Tlie eldest widow, who sat 
next me, asked for it, and put it to her ear ; when I said “ Ho ! 
When she had done laughing, she put it into her next neighbour's 
ear, and said “ Ho ! ” and in this way it came round to me again. 
Hut in two minutes, it was asked for again, and went round a 
second time, — every body laugliing as loud as ever at each “ Ho ! ’* 
— and then a third time ! (’ould one have conceived it ! — The next 
joke was on behalf of the Jewesses, four or live of whom sat in a 
row on the deewan. Almost everybody else was pulling away at a 
chiboiKpie or a nargeeleh, and the place was one cloud of smoke. 
The poor Jewesses were ol)liged to d(?cline joining us ; for it hap- 
pened to be Saturday : they must not smoke on the sabbath. They 
were naturally much pitied : and some of the young wives dul what 
was possible for them. Drawing in a long breath of smoke, they 
puffed it forth in the faces of the Jewesses, wlio opened mouth and 
nostrils eagerly to receive it. Thus was the sabbath observed, to 
shouts of laughter. 

A pretty little blue-eyed girl of seven was the only child we saw. 
She nestlfd against her mother; and the mother elasj)ed her closely, 
lest we should carry her olf to Loudon. Slie begged w e would not 
wish to take Ii<*r child to London, and said she “would not sell her 
for inucli money.” — (Jne of the w’ives was pointed out to ns as 
partieuhirly happy in the prospect of becoming a motlnr; and wo 
were taken to s«‘e the room in whieh she was to lie in, which was 
all in readiness, tliough the event was not looked for for more than 
halfay» ar. She was in the gayest spirits, and sang and ilaneial. 
AVhile she was lounging on her eushions, 1 thought In r the hand- 
somest and most graceful, as will as tin; happiest, of the party; 
but when slie rose to danee, the eharin was destroyed for ever. 
The dancing is utterly disgusting. A prrtt\ Jewess of twelve years 
old danced, much in tin- same way ; but w ith downcast eyes and an 
air of modesty. While the dancing went on, and the smoking, aii<l 
drinking colfee and slierbet, and the singing, to the aeeompaniment 
of a tambourine, some hiih-ous <»Id hags came in sneeessively, looked 
and laughed, and ’* cut away again. .Some in’grcssi;s made a good 
back ground to tins tliorougidy Lasti rn picture. All the while, 
romping, kissing and screaming went on among the ladies, old and 
young. At first, I thought them a perfect rabble; but when 1 
recovernl myself a little, I .saw’ that there was some sense in the 
facc3 of the eld( rly women. — In the midst of all tliis fun, the iiiter- 
pretess assured us that “ there is mueh jealousy every day ; 
jealousy of Uic fa oured wife ; that is, in this case, "of the one who 
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was pointed out to us by her coinpaiiions as so eminently happy, 
and with whom they were roinpiiif^ and Jvissin*^, as with the rest. 
Poor thing 1 even tlie happiness of these her best days is hollow : 
for slie cannot have, at the same time, peace in the harceni and lier 
husbaiurs love. 

They were so frcjc in tlieir questions about us, and so evidently 
pleased when we used a similar iinpcrtinenci; about tliein, that we took 
the opportunity of learning a good deal of thcnr way of life. Mrs. Y, 
and I were consulting about noticing the bride’s dress, when W'e 
found w'e had put oif too long: w(; were asked how' we liked her 
dress, and encouraged to handle the silk. JSo i went on to examine 
the bundles of falst* hair that some of them wore ; the pearl bracelets 
on tlu;ir tattooed arms, and their jt^welled and inlaid ])att(‘n 3 . — In 
answer to our (jucstiou what tluw dicl in the way of oceui)ation, they 
said “notliing:” but wIrii we impiired whetlRir they never made 
clothes or sweetmeats, they replied “ yes.” — 1 hey earnestly wished 

to stay always; and tln'y could not uiuliTstand why we should 
not. My case pu//led them particularly. 1 believe they took me 
for a servant ; and they certainly pitied me extremely for having to 
go about without being taken care of. 'fhey asked what 1 did: 
and Mrs. Y., being anxious to do me all honour, told them I had 
wrilt<m many books; but the information was thrown away, because 
tliey <li(l not know what a book was. Then we informed them that 
I lived in a held among mountains, w here 1 had built a house ; and 
that I liad j)lenty to do; and we tohl tlunn in what w’ay : but still 
liny eonld make? notliing of it but that 1 had brought the stones 
witli my own hands, and built the house myself. There is nothing 
about wliieli tin? inmates of hareems seem to In; so utte”ly stnpiil as 
about women liaving any thing to do. 1'liat lime should be valu- 
abh* to a woman, and that ^she shonhl havi* any I usiness on her 
hands, and an\ engagements to observe, are ll .igs ([iiile beyond 
tlieir eomj)reheiisi<m. 

The palti'iis I have mentioned arc worn to keep the feet and 
flowing dress from tin* marble pavement, whieli is oft mi wetted for 
coolness. I think all the hulies here had bare hat. When they left 
the raiM'd tloor on which tliey sat, lle-y >lip[)eil their feet into their 
high pattens, and wont stumping about, raiher awkwardly. 1 asked 
Dr. lhom|)soii, wlio has a«lmissiofi a^; a physician into more houses 
than any other man could familiarly visit, wh ther he couhl not 
iutrodnee skipping-ropes upon tln sc s])aeimis marble Hours. I see 
no Ollier ehanee of tlie women l)eing iiulueed to take exercise. 
'Yhey snife.r eruelly from indig«stiim, — gorging themselves with 
sweet things, smoking intemperately. and |)assing through life with 
niore than half tin; brain almost unawakened, and with searcely 
any exercise of the limbs. Poor things I our going was a great 
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amusement to them^ they said ; and they showed this by their entrea- 
ties to the last moment that we would not leave them yet, and thiit 
we would stay always. — ** And these,” as my journal says, “ were 
human beings, such as those of whom Christ made friends ! — The 
chief lady gave me roses as a farewell token. — The Jewish ladies, 
wdio took their leave with us, wanted us to visit at another house : 
but we happily had not time. — I am thankful to have seen a hareera 
under favourable cireunistances ; and I earnestly hope I may never 
see another.” 

I kept those roses, however. I shall need no reminding of the 
most injured human beings I have ever seen, — the most studiously 
depressed and corrupted women whose condition I havci witnessed : 
but I could not throw away tln^ (lowers which so found their way 
into my hand as to bespeak for the wrongs of the giver the iiiouruful 
remembrance of my heai*t. 
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IMJKSKNT CONDITION OF KCYFr. 

I riM) ill mv journal tlio following complaint. ‘‘One pregnant 
fact Ihtc is that oim can no n'liablc inlonnation iVoni tin; most 
n .iahlc nu n. Al)nut matters on which there on to be no dit- 
fcn ncc of statement, \\r meet with strani^c eonlra(ll«*tions ; such as 
the rate and amount of tax, ivc. In fact, there arc no data; and 
there is little free communication. Kven a census (iocs not help. 
The pr(‘scnt cen>n^, wa; are told, will be a total t’ailnvc — so many 
w ill brila* the oHicials to omit their names, laa'anse of tluj ])oll-tax.’* 
Tims it is that m*ither I nor any other traveller (*an irivc neeounts 
of aiiv value of the actual luaterial «*«)n<litiou ot tlu? ])e()ph' ot Kuypt. 
I’liit we have a >u!)>tautial piee*' of kuowledj^c ill this vm’v negation 
of kiaw\ ledL;e, We know for certain that a j^ovennueut is bad, and 
that the jieojile are uiipro^])erou^ and unhappy in a country where 
there is a ^real osienlat ion of t'ivilisalion nial improvtui ent, sidi‘ by 
sitlf with iny^tt'ry as to the actual workimr ot soi'ial iirvan^eiiicnts, 
ami « \«'ry >orl of e\;i>;oii e>i'* the part ol the pi'opl. . We have a 
suh-ianlial piee«‘ of know leiln;e* in ijie tact that in. i ol honour, men 
of station, men of bu>im nu n of (’ourauc, who hav(‘ all the 
means of information which the place and time jiermil, ditler in 
opinion and statement about e\er\ mallei’ ol importanee on which 
thi y I’oiivi rse with impiiriin; straima rs. 1 saw several such men. 
They \ver(! (piite willin'.; to tell me what they knew’; and they 
iis>!;iieil fraiiklv tin* LD’Diiiuls of their opinior.s and statements: 
Iml wlial 1 ohiaiiied was iiu n-ly :« ma''’> ot eontradu tions so extra- 
ordinary that I cannot Nentnre to pve any ilet.dls: and it 1 ^ivc 
miy general impr«’>.**ions, it can 1 e I'ljily under the Lfuard ot a 
declaration that I am sure of iMthni^, and can oiler mily what 1 
t^njipose on ih(‘ whole tt> be an iiuli**aliou ol the \Yay in which the 
government of Mohainnied \h‘C works. 

Ilf the Tasha liiin-elf 1 have little or nothin'; to say. U is a 
more iiuperlineiiee i’or a passing traveller to estimate the eharaelor 
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of the man. That will be a study for the future historian ; and it 
ought to be a wise liistoriaii who will hereaTter review the life of 
the nian^ from its beginning to its close, cstiinatiug his tempera- 
ment, his position, his intercourses and Ids opportunities, so as to 
decide on his personal merits, — to judge him as a man. It may 
be (*asi(*r to estimate his relation to his ])eo])le as a matter of fact, 
apart from the question of his personal value : but I know of no 
man in the country who is qualified to do this : and of course no 
stranger who is anxious not to mislead will attempt it. — I never 
saw the I’asha, eX(*e])t onc<5 in his carriage, lie was gone up the 
river, to look ahout liim and depose Selim Pasha, when we returned 
to Cairo. And if it had not been so, \xv could merely have se(;n 
him by meeting him in the gardens at Shoobra, or in some such 
transient way as would have yielded us no real knowledge about 
him. — Having thus explained how' small were our means of informa- 
tion, T will bring together here the few fragments I eould collect of 
knowledge or ])robal)ility. 

One thing is (M itaiu : that, in his (‘inleavours to improve the 
civilisation of his people, Mohammed Alee has omitted the first 
stej), which is essential to all substantial advanc*e. Il(^ has givtn 
them no security of property or other rights. Moreover, h<^ seems 
to be unaware tliat this security is the only gronml of inijiroMnnent. 
He ajipears never to have learned tlmt national welfan* can aviso 
from no other basis than national indii>tr\ ; and that tlnn'e. ean be 
no reliable national industry when? uo man is sun; of rej*eiviug tiio 
rewards of his labour. He appears not to see that publii* works, 
of wliatever inagnilnde and utility, are merely monnmental a.s lon:» 
as the peoph* who an. to work at th»*m have to bt! caught like 
game, marched to the* spot, and kept there by eomj>anies of sohlicr-, 
and jiaid at bis men? will and pleasure ; -such of them as are imi 
kilh'd olf by his nii>takt s in the, ^irovision of fooil and labour-sa\ icg 
tools. He appears never to have considered that schools, howev( r 
grand in exjiense, ami in tln*ir appearance f»n paper, will i.ot 
enlighten the jieople at large while parents snatch up their ehildicn 
and hide them, on the mere rnmonr of tin; approach of his n ernit- 
ing jiarties, or maim tin; young ereulnres in time to jirevent tlicir 
hiring ehosen for the .selnKjIs at all. He sitems not to see that llif 
love of knowhdge cannot grow* among the people while he sets lii:5 
schooling lieibre them as an evil for w hich he give.s iti compensati'Mi 
moni'V, maint* nance, and the prospect of a handsome provision in 
life. He appears not to .see that his j)coj>ie cannot b<*eomc onlvrlv 
tax-p.'virig subjects while every peasiiit is liabh; to ruin whencv«r 
his m \t in !„'hl)onr fails to j>ay his dues. The moment the tax- 
collector is !fjen*:oned, the inhabitants of a village will tW to tlm 
mount air , jiLil nidc there, leaving tlieir crops and goods at the 
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mercy of the pjovcnipicnt onicers : and it do^s not strike their 
prince that such a lli^^ht is not a step in civilisation, lie appears 
to forget that tlie people will not become more religious Vhile he 
j)Oss(;ss(\s himself of the endownn'iits of inoscpuis, promising to keep 
up their condition, hut so neoh'cting to do so as that all go to 
decay but those which have strong claims on the piety of the 
Mohammedans, lie (Iocs not perceivt^ that lands will not ’be the 
bett(‘r tilled for his sei/.iiig on them, while the title d(;ed3 arc 
carefully concealed, in hope of a favourable (rhangt;by and by. lie 
docs not see that cviM-y man is discouraged from im|)roving his 
condition while the bad faith of the government, through the 
corruption of its agents, is a matter of course*; — the general rule, 
to which tlu^ fellah and tin* journ(‘yinan fnid no exceptions. The 
Pasha may, if he can tiiid the means, cov(‘r the land with his ])ublic 
Avorks, his schools, his factories, and his catth; from Dongola ; but 
his people will coJttinue to dt'cline in numbers and resources till he 
can induce a c(‘rtain portion of them to endeavour to improve their 
own condition. Among his many enterprises, this, which should 
have been the first, apj)ears never to have (‘utcred his liead. That 
tin* poj)ulation is <lecliidng, I have m\>clf no dunl)t. One ollielal 
gmitleman may point to tlie |)lague and cholera as t);e cause s of a 
merely teinporarv depojmlation of pariienbr spots, which indicates 
nothing of the condition of the whole country; and another may 
ret'koii up the new canals made in his time : but these consider.;- 
tioii< arc no set olf again.'-t the evi(h in*e tln*re is of deereasing 
numbers, and of the extent of land perpetually goitig out of eul- 
tiviiiion. It is clear that tin? truth wdl not be learned by means of 
a <’en>us, while (In' agdits take brilx s to -t t down greater or 
smalh r number, or have to make a gm>s; at the po])ulatioii of a 
village which thev tind desertrcl. If the poj)\datioii l)e deiTiasing, 
tlic fact may be for a while concealed b\ >toi. denial; it it be 
increasing, the fact must soon >h>)W' it>elf, to the satistaetion of 
ev«Ty body, in a ^•onntry wliieli certainly once contaiiu'd above 
three times the number of the pn*sent inhabitants, while exporting 
food to a widt? ramie of neighlumring states. In a country where 
then* i> sj) much more than room for exery body, so much tertility 
ready to every oin *’3 haml, an increase of pojuda:ivm must be rapid 
and evident, under circumstances xvliieh admit of it at all ; and if, 
in smh a count rv, there is iin evident inerc.ise, but a g(*neral 
persuasion of its decline, xx bat can be thought ol its rider s boast of 
advancing civilisation! Ihcie was a turn- xvhi'u tlu* Nile \ alley 
xvas regularly iidiabitcd hv a pcxpnlation of S,tn)O,(t()0. The num- 
of settled inhabitants is Inlicvcd to be now not more than 
; jiud it is to all appearance, still ilocUuiug, as it has 
Wu from the begiimiug of the ceiiturv. 


X ‘2 
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I cannot say that ,T saw nnich during my voyn»;c which could servo 
as material for an opinion on this subject : but I saw someth inii;. 1 
saw one new canal in I’pper Kirypt ; and, to set ajiainst this, I saw 
many ami larire tracts of land let out of cultivation, showini*; evi<lcut 
siii’us of former irri«j:ation and drainaLTO, and sprinkhul over, or bor- 
dered by mined cottaires or villaires. 1 saw a few factories stni^- 
glinu: for existence, while it was evident to Kiiglish eyes that tlic 
only security for their permanency was in the imj)r()vement of agri- 
cidture ; — the natural occupation of the Kgyptians, and that to 
which Nature perpetually invitt's them, and for which slur wonhl 
reward them, if the tyranny and bad faith of Man <lid not interfere. 
Ibit how it am*ieulturt‘ to improve \md(T sneh arranginnents as tlnr 
following r — I’iie cultivator undertakes to till a certain ijiiantity of 
land, — ail the land, it is umh rsttwal, beiiig the 1‘asha’s property, 
exce])r such as he pensions r)r gratilies certain parties with. Soni(\ 
I am awan*. declare that ])rivatt‘ ])rr>perty in land. r)f a much older 
date than the Pasha’s life, doi-s exist to a great extent, ttilu'fs, 
whom 1 think higher authority, say tliere is little <*r none, thniii»h 
the title (beds of a large quantity are hidden away, in hope of hetter 
times. -Ainl, by tlie wa\. what a t»‘lling fact it is that th« re slionld 
bo any duubt about sneh a j)oinl this ann»ng w»‘ll-infc»niied nn n 
<'11 tile sji()» ! — ,\r all events, w In tln r tin* land is the Pa-ha’s nr 
iiiiother's, the I'ldtivator enirages. in r<*tnrii fnr being f'lrnisln'd wiiii 
all that is needful for its enllixation, to hand »>ver a slipedaiid 
iinionnt unit prnpert inn ) <»f the pr«Mbn*e, after har\<‘st. lie rreei\c.s, 
among otln r recpiisiies, an onh r for a good and sntlieient (juantity 
of se>'<i-e(U-M from tlie go\ ernnn-n! granary. When In* jiresent^ the 
onier, the great otiieial genth-man at the granary tiireett* a '^iihordi- 
iiate otiierr t«) <n])j)ly the aj»plieant with t hrer-ijnarters of t he sn( {*!- 
tied (jUaiitity, he n taining the other (jvarter for hi> own Ire. 'fh * 
s<*eond oiiieer subtract^ a ?< <vmd <jnarfer ; and t he eidl ivator >oa s 
his land with half the jiroper s' «*d. ( tf eonrse, when it e«>n:es up 

linn, he enn^iders what he sli.ad do. 'The prolwtbility is that at 
harve-t time, lie will go (>ut in the night, and fileh from his neigh- 
hour's tlehU, whih- tlio-<' neighbours may l»e in bis liehls, dning tin* 
like*. \\ hen tin* <laN of reckoning eoiin-s. one or ni' re* eif tin* neigh- 
bours (it may lie* re-im‘inb<*rt*el that sfuin* of my party saw e-ight * may 
be.* e'haiijejl ainl leel eif t<» be* ba**! inaelf)e’d for nonpay nie-nt eif elites. 
Or, as .''ome* (/ther friend-* of mine* saw, tin* Pallia may se-ml a h»n'e 
Ui .se./e tin lanri of a whole* di.striet, beeamse* somer of tln^ enlfivators 
may be nm-ble, or be sii|)pe»s.ed to be* unable, to pay tbe'ir rent. — 
Uliile .sin h is the slate f)f things, and in tin* ab.s(*nee* e)f any promi^^v 
of inipro-,. nn-iit, the* strange r <loe*s not. se*e how mannfae*l nre.s slnmld 
grow on I oi t hej agrh ullnre* <»i Kgxpt, or an ine*re*asing popnlal imi 
oat of ijtln r. N r is it easy te) suppose tliat any eire*iimstaiici’s 
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wliic’li may lie out of the stranj^er’s siglit can^ neutralise such facts 
as tluise. 

Tlic state of alfaire does not seem to be mended by the Pasha’s 
jmietiee of giving away his villages, — which is the same tiling as 
giving away tlie people who inhabit them. AVhen, for instance, it 
is inconvenient to jiay to any claimant or favourite live hundred 
])urses a year, the J*asha will give half the money and live or six 
villages. 'I hen, of course, the uncertainty of the ])easants* lot at 
b(‘st is aggravated by new liabilities ; he depends on the temper, 
lort lines, and business habits ot* his new projirietor, while he is not 
rcli{*ved Ironi the. (rornijition of the agents w ith whom In* has to deal. 

'1 In* inisehiet (jf tln^ Middleman s\>>ti‘ni (‘xists everywhere, wdioever 
be the proprietor ; and w Idle the proprietor may maki; matters worse 
than the av(‘rage, he <*an hardly lighten the eviU of such a system, in 
any one village*.- — Afi might In^ exp<‘eted, no such spii'taele is ever 
seui as a native bettering his condition, or attempting to ilo so. A 
foreigner, whetln*r he 1 h^ a sla\e from (.'ircjissia, or a man of science 
fnjin I'ramH*, Italy or Knglaud, may rise to higli honours and great 
weidtli ; but if any iiatiM* born Kg\])tiaii eau iiujirove his rank and 
foriunes, I never heard of sneh ; and it is certain that the people 
generally have no other view, no further hope, than elitaiuing bare 
nci’essirii's from seaMUi to season : and 1 might say, in ri*gard to 
too many, from day to day. 

And now, what are wc to think of the br»asted public w'orks of 
Kgypt ? I>y all means let them proceed, if they aid production and 
transit. Por as inueli as they an? a good in themsi'lves, let them 
])roe»eil. Hut let it be remembered that ])ublie works in Pg\])t do 
not arise from a lirm fouudatioii of national iudushy, and that the 
people who work at them are \irtually siaM-s. 'The i‘ase is just the 
re\er.*'e of tiuit of the puMie works of Ancient l\gypt. ’riie old 
Pliaraohs, nativis of the Nile Valley, laisi'd tl. ir m ghty jialaees 
and Ii'inples by llu; iiaiids of the captives tlicN brought into slavery 
frciii for«‘ign lauds. N<»w we si-e the opposite ease ol a ( Ireek ruler, 
his throne surrounded by fi-reigners, raiding the nioimmenls of his 
reign by the band< of the enslaved nation whom lie «*alls bis subjects. 
Those who can mav choose between the two eases lor jirelerence. 
Jii ea«*ji ease, there is imieli vain-glorv in the eiiurjirise, and much 
baii.arism in tin* wjiy of carrying it out. 'Hie old I’haraoli ihonglil 
to Imiiour his gods, according to liie imuality ol liis time, and made 
110 pu ti'iiee of beneiiling his shiM -lal onrers. I he modern I'asba 
does lioinage to the morality ol ///.' tiiiur by jirotessing to aim at 
the good of bis peojile ; but lii* outrages every right and every 
iiiteia st of tlie tnaiiv thousands who avi' ilriven to work at bis 
patriotic enterprises. As we ba\e sieii, nearly a bumlredtli part of 
Ike wiiule jiresent pupidalioii of the ca uiitrv out ol 
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2 , 500 , 000 ) wcro killed off in six months, in the makinjjf of the 
Alalmioiidieli canal. Aft<T such an expcrinieiil as this, the ])rosc- 
ciition of other public works, hv labourers no better littinl aud pre- 
pared to achieve and desire tliein, appears to thosi* on tlui spot a 
barbarism ecpial to any that can be charg(?d upon any heatlien 
tein])le-i)uihler of them all. 

As for otlu‘r labouriuji* classes than the eidtivators, — the boatmen 
are, I am tohl, the most fortunate, and tluTcfore the most intelligent 
and prinh nt. They an' sure of the money they earn, anil are exempt 
from till' extortion which ruins the fortunes, and breaks the spirit of 
othiM* classes of labourers. As for the inseenrity and <'Xt(»rtion, 
almost all the working classes seem as badly olf as the enltiv.itor. 
Evervbo<ly has heard of Ibraheem I'asha's line •iarden at lioda. 
The hib«mnrs in that iifardim are paid nominally a jjia-tre and a 
(piarter per day. Out of this, they have |r) fewl themselves. 'I’his 
they mi^lit possibly do, if they really reeeived tin* money : but tlu'y 
are |)aivi in eorn, or sojne otlnr ]jrodu<‘(; uhieh it is eonxenienl <0 to 
dispose of; aud this produce is n-ekiuied at a price* hi^lnr than they 
can obtain for it. 

At flic Su_ar-rtdiin‘ry. near this ‘^anh ii of Ibraheem I’a^iha's, the 
peojjlc ata* paid with niola'-^es. in a "iii.ilar manner: and, in addition, 
t-liey ha\e to bribe the me.oiirer of the niola.*"‘e< to jiive tlie/n dii»‘ 
inea'^nre, -it beiin»* an und(r-t()od thiiiir that Im will help hiuiself 
out of eiMna* their pur^is or their mol;i-ses. 

While on the siiUj<'ri of tin* Ta'lia’s puidie woik^^, it slw'nld be 
rememla I’t •]. in ju^ti«'e to him, that he is nndi r .-Imn^- >-timn!us to 
]»ros«.'<‘i:fe them. t am not, as I <aid belbre, at tempt in*/ to loimate 
the eliar.ee. r of the ra'lia, but only to tel! the \erv little I eindd 
learn "f the i'on<bt:nn (»f bi^ pmple : but while his pubiie woi'ks^ 
witli all their o-teutatifui, st.-md in >uej^ mouriil'iil eomra>t with the 
nusefN of h s people, it woiihl b«* ui;ju>t to hill) not to mention that 
he ha- about Idm men of \arions l-'.nropean nations, who eml'a\(jnr 
to -er\e both their national ami individual iulere>ls by -^t imnl.itin:; 
him to «-nf' rpri-e- in wbieii th«y may be want'd, nr their com. try 
may be served. Mowe\er shri wd the old man may be "m tlm 
whole, l,o*.ve\er be may amuse bim^elf by rn-eisin/ thitteiiis am) 
lioldiit/ on’ h'»pes, am) liam/in/ont eaprmes, he '•annol, in hi'* -tafa 
of crude eiv ib*.:if !«.n, be ahva\ s eiear-'-:::ht' d iiii'l jirmh'iit H - 
may be eavily da/./led by the /lory propo'^ed to him of do.n/ s.aiie- 
thiij/ u!.;< h 'i ad make riam-e aial Ibe/laml womh r; sountiat'iC 
W'hi' h 'bad make the whole world think him the most patriota’ 
riil'T ii. 

\i the -am*' dme, we see how eantinus he can be tibont mati'T'^ 
w'ldeh he really nmi' rstamU. .'^ome people on tin* spot, tis w< ll 
junny at a d.-iou. , wimder that a man w lm aefed so wisely and wi’li 
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fia tlio Paslia did about our commuiiiratioii with India, wlion nothing 
better eould liav'e Ixmui hoped IVoiu him tlian that he would have 
elos(;(l the passage through Kgvpt, should not y(;t liave made a canal 
or railway to the Red ,S(;a, as he is ine(!ssaiitly urged to do. Those 
who so wonder may bo assured that there is juoro in tluj matter 
than has been presented to them. It is a case which the Pasha 
hap])eus to uiiderstaml, and about which he chooses to take his time, 
and to judge lor himself. He knows all al)out the shallows at both 
cuds ol the proposed ship canal, and he knows also the precise 
depth ol the interests engaged in tlui railway scheme. He has 
amused himself by seeing locomotives run on a little railway before 
his palaci* ; he looked, and laughed, and stroked his beard, and 
talked ot the* devil being in it; ami hn has some reason to think 
that tlic devil \\(udd la^ in it indeed if he should be in a hurry to lay 
down llu* rails whi<-h as he knows, lie at hainl, w'anling to la* used. 
He knows what a (hwil h<! woidd raise; among the Redoueens if he 
rashly took Irom them tin* carriage of j)ei>ons and goods through 
the He^iTl. \\ hat Ciudd he ilo with th(‘-(; wild tribes, if he ileprived 
them of their only jirolilable em[)!oyim‘nt r And how emdtl he 
couipt‘n<ate them for th** loss of tin* l)e>eri trans])ort ov wlueli they 
now live!-" If the railway di«l not interfen; with tlie Hedoueen?, 
being n-^ed only for India j)a»eMg(‘rs aiivl their luggage and the 
mails, it itiay be a>ked whetlna* it wouhl tmswer to the Rasha to 
make a railmad for \\\\< purpose im-rely, ami to n'eeivi; the proceeds 
only twice a monih. He may think that an inland eanal, from the 
Nde to Sm*/., wouhl answer better, as it wnidd bt; in use eviTv day 
for the iraiispori of com ami other produce. H<- may think that 
the whole malt» r, however important to Hnglaud, may be so dubious 
ill n gard to l.gypl not to be hastily proii'eilcd in at the risk of 
rtiu-iiig the. Redniu vii- to Hie count ry. If he appears to 

I’-eopk* in London and Laris a^ dilatnr\ and uma rlain about under- 
taking either of tlioe work> a- In* has Inam va>h ami j)ositivc about 
others, it is char that th«Te mu-t In* a reason for his luw slowness 
ami uucer!aiiil\ : and that i»a-«m m.n b‘ other than one of foreign 
J)oliey. W lieu 1 hear that either eanal or railroad is certainly begun 
iu(ame>i, ami not im rely Nur\a \r«l for, I sliall beliiwe that it may 
he at work in lime. Till iluu, I am m»l ili>po>ed lo think wc shall 
lia\et‘iiher during the old man's iife. If hi- goes si riou>ly into the 
timlcrtaking at all, 1 think ln*wdl make a canal. If lu* mak(*s a 
f'aiial, I think it will beau iidami on*,- -from the Nile to iSue/.. And 
if he makes a railroad, I think il w'iil not be the Lnglish one w hich 
lias he.c.u so cavticsllv pvc^seil on atteutiou, Inith from V'.uglaud 
^tid oil the spt)t. 'riie only thing I am siiu- of, however, is that 
P‘‘f>ple at home had better not ile«*iile what the La-ha ought to do, 
ami n pre.u'ul the matt« r as a \ery plain ai d simple one. I'or iiiy 



own part, — wliilc seeing as distinctly as any one the advantage, to 
my own country of an improved j)assage across the isthinns of 
Suez, and after having learned on the s])ot all that I could on every 
side, I see that it is a matter so complicated at present with ditli- 
culties of many kinds, that 1 am glad not to be obliged to form an 
opinion on what ought to be done. 

i really feel very doubtful about sending this chapter through the 
press, — so meagre as it is, and yet so vague. 1 could have made 
it much fuller, and far more interesting and distinct, if 1 had written 
down what I was told, — or eitluT side of what 1 was told. Bnt, as 
1 said before, I eonld not rely on the information, while entirely 
reiving on the honour of those who kindly gave it. I have thought 
it best to oiler only the little that 1 believe to be true. Of this 
little I cannot say how mneh might be modi lied by facts which 
may. lie behind ; and I f«‘<'l that 1 know searedy any thing of the 
modern F.Liyptian polity but the signilicant fad that nothing can be 
certainly known. 
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ClIAPTKlt XXIV. 

CiARDCNS OK |{()|)\ ANn SlfOORRA. — IIKLIOPOMS. — PKTIIIK TFJ) 
FORKST. — TOMRS OK THi: MKMI.OOk KINCS. — Till: NILO- 
M I ; I ' \ \l , — L 1 : A \ I N ( i CAIRO. 

Tin: rosc.s wliich over IIr* wiill of the in tlie islaiul of 

11. lia are a jileasaiil sin-lit to tlie Iravrllrr returning from the soiuli. 
As some of our party had letters to the ,i4< iilleman who is in charge 
of iIm' place, we went to see it. Tin,* fame of this nardeii proves 
how dillieiill it must he to have a good garden at (’airo. Ih'sidos 
the rosi’s ( which wen* not ahiindant ) we saw a few anemones and 
violets; and that was nearly all. 'Ihe fVnits are oranges, date.s and 
.hanaiia-, < xei'lleiit ; grapes, pn-tty good ; prjieln '' and lu'ctarines not 
gof)d ; melons had. Neither fruits nor lloners i*an sati>f\ one nho 
knows what ganh'iiing i-* in Kumpe. Sometimes, there is drought; 
and then again, the river t‘onM''i up oeeasionally to destroy every 
Him.:,- to ilrowii the narden. 'There is to he a stiaim-engiiK* to water 
the j)!.u'e w ith ; and thii-^ tle^ ilnmght will he kej)t olV.-~l hilieveit 
i> the fashion to admin* (hi> uanh ii, ami to imagine ii peopled by 
the lloiiris f)f Ihraheein rasha's hareem. \\ i* weia* te.ld by tlic 
ganlemr that the ladies had breii twice; hut th their going was 
an exceptional event. This gi ntlemati i*an harilly wi>h it otherwise 
if, as I l»*!i«'\e is true, the^e wives of a grey-haardi'd man behave 
like disord«*rlv children, lining mi>ehjef t*) the tlow i-r-heds in their 
senseless plav.— The onl\ thiiii: that strm k me a*^ at all beautiful in 
any part of the garden was an eh*gani bamboo, whii hwas a treat to 
the eye. I'lveiA where else it wa> painful to see the attempt at 
making ati l''mi:li>h garden of an an*! plot, when* it seemed as ii all 
the plants had ([uarrelhil, and were trying Tow' far apart they 
conhl k(*ep. 

We were deliglited, after ilii**, w ith the I'a-ha's garden at Shoobra. 
It has a eliaraeli’r appn'jiiia{<' to tin* country. It is formal, but 
t-'Weedingly pretty ; sluddeil thick with parlerns of roses, geraniums 
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«mul storks ; inid tliirk sot »ns possible \Vith orange niifl lemon trees. 
I'lio Pjehel is ohanfjiiiu: ; — the hill aseended by a succession of ter- 
races (‘oiiuccted by a trclliced ascent, which coiidiiets to a tine point 
of view. Sucli a Ibrinal and blossomy {garden is in stronic contrast 
with the scenery round : and the true charm of a liarden is there 
accordin^dy. We thouirht it the oidy plac(‘ worthy of tin; name that 
wc had seen in l\n*ypt. — I'lic kiosks round the centra! fountain are 
beautiful; and one of them is a truly s|)lcudid apartment. If the 
ordinary iras-lamps were absent, and better ^lass present in the 
windows, and more flowers about the fountain, this spot would 
nearly fullil our ideas of ^anh’ii luxury in the Mast. — I cannot 
imayitie why the l*asha’s windows are so badly ^ia/cd. tn these 
days of universal ])late lila-s, it is stran<rt‘ to look round the ajuirt- 
inents of his })alaces, arid sec his brilliant furniture, and f^prirt^ous 
bijoux from Paris contrast inir with tin* coarst*, ‘^rceui.-h, seamed 
wimlow panes. 1 woidd advise the Kuro|)r*an jiower which is most 
anxious to propitiate Mohammed Ah‘e to smid him out a frei;:lit of 
plate L'lass windows. I < an assure such Kuropean power ihat a vast 
commotion C)i' envy and jealousy will be excited in t ho^e circle, s where 
every presmit made to the Pasha is re-jardtd as an evi ut in the 
jiolities of the world, (’oine now! wliiidi of the jioliticians of the 
world will b(‘ (piiekc'.t to J.a/j* the P«i<ha'- window >‘r 

'J ilt* ritie from (’airtt to Shoobra is the jileiisantc"! we found in 
tlie nei^hbf.Mirhoofl ; I niiuht almost call it the oidy one. It is 
under an . venm* of pielure>tjne s[)rea<iiM^‘ trees, chiefly af.aeias, 
throiiiili which the tilietl lainls on either hand show' thi iiio Ives, 
refre^himr the eyes, 'fhe Nile, .-jireadinir abrtiatl in reaches, or 
lhn\ ini: berween ^hoals, i> visible also; tt)-tla\ in a state of .-.ini^iilar 
commofion, from the sirmirtli of the wiml. d he dii-t tlew in elouds, 
ami the river broke in wavt- over tiie^>hoals. 

It was jii.st >neh weaiher the day ' Pebniarv I'-Mhi we went to 
that monrnl’id plaee,--- t»!d 1 lelitiiMdi^. We were to have matle oiir 
first tri ll of eaiii' l-ridifiL: that <|.»y ; but the wind was lo^) hiLih, 
thomrh it, miLrht permit n- to rich* hiwbly, on emr as>« s, ihroiinh the 
fenced and enllivatccl c*cmniry which Ins lji twec*n ( airo and the 
solir.irv o' c-li^k. Our ridi* was plea-ant eiionirii while it was amoniT 
fields, and iimler the sh<'lfc*r of hc-dm*.- and a\enues of acacia, fhi 
onr vetiirii by a dill'erent route, we, were alnmst ^tran;j:led with wind 
and sand. 

'i lie obeli-k looks well from ;i flistanec*, sjirinirinir Irom anionir 
trees; but as tin* -ole rebe of tln^ oma* brilliant litfhr city, Ihti 
l uiversity of old P^aptian h'aniinir, it is a inoiij'iifn I object enoui^li. 
When one eoim*s near, one tinds its v«Ty hi«*ro^lypbies tilled up and 
plastered o.er bv tiie wild bees Piounil its base tliere is a liollmv, 
lniith:*^dy (in/ to a.seertain how dc'-p its platform lies. 'J lie suriaec 
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of tlio land must have risen vVry nnieli. Yet Uie cirenii of mounds 
iiidicates \vh(‘n‘ tiio nunaiiis of iho eity lie. Tliis circuit of inf)imds 
is wliat one should come to Heliopolis to see. It is a moment not 
to he f()ru:otten when one stands at the foot of the obelisk, and 
looks round throuj>;h trees and over stretches of sand at these 
mounds, and thinks of Joseph coming here to fetch his wife, juid 
celebrating- the. inarriaLic with all the courtly and priestly pomp of 
the time: — and of Moses, sittinir In-re at tin; feet of the priests, 
nurtured uith such care and wisdom as would be niven to the 
education of the son of Pharaoh's daniihter : — and of Vlato, dwell- 
iiiiij within this eirenit for thirt(‘en years, as it is said, and almost 
daily perh:ij)s, in all that time, pas>in^ the spot where we are 
standinii' now, and looking* up at the taperinii lines of sculptures, 
as we are n«)W lookinu; up at the luM'-eells with which those sculptures 
are tilh d uj). 'I’his was om‘ i:limp<(‘ mon* into the old world of 
Kuypt, aft<T the cloud curtain had si-enK'd to cov«‘r all. After 
yielding: this brief blimps;,., it rinsed aiiain, to open no mor(‘. 

On our return, A\e were taken to .see, in a sort of garden, the 
tret: of .lo'i«-ph and Mary ; a very old syeamf)re, under which, as 
Jews and Mohammedans alike helirve. the Holy Family reposed 
wlien they tied info Ivjvpt, -hy this hoin ar n nderi* e: the tree 
immortal. ■ a^ om* woidd think it inn-t he, if this Ix' n'clly it. 

In thi' direction lies the i-o-i'alhah Petr^'ied l'or(‘>t ; an absurd 
uafiie, meant ])rol)al)ly to eoiisey the fact that the (piantity of 
])etriti«d wood is >nrnri^inL:ly larue. 'I'he ride to this sj)ot is so 
intere.-iinir that it fnatt< rs little what In-^ at tlie (muI of it. After 
threadiiei the narrow ways o| the city, we iinerued by tin* line 
“ (iate <»! \ )( tnry, — tin' l»ab e Nnsr. — into the ea>tern Hesert, iu 
view o!' tlie re,ndi> (-f the Menilof)k kiinis, p:,*-i whn<r t >iiris and 
dioines ;iiid minarets wi’ nxle^in aiiiniiu' the samihills. We had a 
line vii w of the r«>ad to Sm /, which wound away to ( ur left ; and 
then We ( I'.rered the region of n»ek and sand, of h it and dronirht, 
where, in a few days, we were to make onr home for many weeks. 
In ahnnt an hour, we tn luUe "omr <»dd-h»okini:' st<»nes lyiiej^ 

about in the sand, and amnn^- ordin.iA lookimj; pelibies. '1 hese 
Wen* pieces of p<fritied wnnd. As w«* advanced, limy lay thicker; 
find hef(»re we retiinieel. we had eerlainb seen an .'mloni.sliiiiLC 
quantity. I’rairmeiits of palm trunks, approaehim, to the si/a* of 
loj^s, weih* ])erhaps the enmimum'‘t kind ; but tiien* were several 
kinds of wood ; even the bamboo was theia*, with it.' joints distiuellv 

visibh*. 

(If course*, we visited tin* 'l ombs o! tin' Me ndrok kiniC'^. — eom- 
monlv blit errom-uiislv ealh il tin* 'rmubs of tin* (’aliphs. What ii 
descent from the Tombs of the KIul^s that we had seen up the 
river! \et tliese well vi'pay a vUit ; and it may be worth wh.W to 
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describe one of tliem, very briclly. 'fhese tombs look almost as 
well wlien one rides ainon^ them as from the terrace of the citadel, 
where oae is so struck with the pale yellow domes and mitiands, 
rising anainst their ground of darker sand. Now those doni(‘s ajid 
spires stood np brii^ht and slnirp airainst the cloudless sky. Koiind 
the base of the dome of some are inscriptions in coloured tiles, — 
white letters on a dark blue or other u:roun(l. Sonn* of the walls 
outside are in courses of yellowish white aud red, alternately; the 
white Inaui*; the limotnue of the nein’hbourin*^ hills, and tlu^ red a 
mere daub of ])aint upon the stone. 'i'he>(‘ tombs are ‘.!:«)in‘jj to 
decay so fast, that the next p:«‘m‘ration of travellers will see but 
little of them. Sonu* of the walls are slanting to their fall : othm’s 
show irajun<** rents; and many stones an* carried away by the 
builders of >ome new editiet*. 

'Hie threshold across which we sti'ppi d into the eneIo>ure of one 
of these tombs was of <rrey i;-ranite, -plit (h)wn tin; very middh* of 
an anti(jU(.* sculptured liirure, wlu'sc* eartouelu; remaini'd entire. 
Thu> ill) men go on luakiiur for theni'^elves inviolable tombs by 
violating those of their predecessors! Ihis fraeuired sculpture 
was laid down for a door-stej) over u hieli the kingly pride of this 
iMeiulook suilaiiu miglit pa>.s to its la^t. repose: and now men cross 
this tlin'shold, to carry away tlie stones of the ne wer ediliee,--’l)Ut 
not to ser\e for another ro\al toiid). 

Wiiliiu tin? court, we found a dry aud mi*agre bit of garden, and 
a well covered uith a shatte rul wooeh n dome. Along tuo ^ides of 
tin* court wen* dwellimis; tlio^e of one si<jf mined; those’ ol‘ the 
other iuliabitefi by tt iiaui.'? w ho have- tlu ni free*. I he re? is no (‘e»m- 
])eiitiou for tlie-se* aliiishem''e s ; fur the* jHojile* are* be’eomiuu^ fewe*r ia 
the iaiiei, and there; is plenty of |jou'*i room. A pari 110*111 s as good 
as the^e , aiiel more e*oM\ cnieiit Ibr >iti^;ilie)M, may be* had in t 'airo for 
next to nolliiiig; ami the*re i^^ thi re-fore* im ragernes*' to live? rent 
fre*c in tiii*' pl.ee'e*. (in a tbirel siele i-i a wail, witli a beautiful 
minan f ar om* eorm*r. This minare t i> fa-'t going to ruin : but oiiu 
of the* iie Mth*me*M iiiaeh* lii^ way to its upper gallery, whe iie'e* lie 
obtaiiM'd a tim? vie*w,- -even to th»* M*eouel station on the*. Sue/, road. 
— On the fourth siele* of the* court is the Mose[ue‘, with the* toinh ol 
the sulta’.iu at one* e*ud, ami that eef his hareem at tin* other, -each 
undeT a doiiie. 'rin* lofrim -s of this range* w;t> very striking: and 
indeed I n<*ver was 1. any mo'ijm* wlj«*re* I did not wonder afresli 
at the he ight of tin* dome*, ami tin* magnifie’e'nee of the spring ot 
tin? pidar". '1 In* leainl-oiin? .*^tai^^. atni pulpit of the nn)se|ue*, ami 
rie*h r*()V»*n-d ainl inlaid se*re*ens are rotting away, 'riic sordid 
(h*cay wa- a eh'^ol.ife? >peelaele. 

From la !a*e* w :* weij to sec a ( '«)pt ic ehureh. : w hicli we? loniid 

altugethi*!' d..'.gu>* ing, fre'iii it^ profane allar-pie ec b) the >w'arin.s ol 
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fleas wliieli inlinbit its mattin«;. There was a liandsonio carved 
screen ; but Tiothing el.s(i that we could bear to look at. The 
pictures of saints were most audacious; and as for tlu; allar-pioce, 

— any Moharnmt?dau who ever saw its central figure would be fjuite 
justified ill elassiiiji; I best* (Tiristians with low idolators. It may be 
well to look into these places, to learn to be just towards the 
orij»:inals of other corrupted faiths, whose symbols may no more 
re])reseiit th(‘ir primitive ich.-as than th»'sc Coptic pictures represent 
Christ iaiiity. 

On Saturday llie 2t)tli, tlie weatluu’ was suitable for our first 
attempt at e.nm*l-ridiiu; ; am! we went to the Nilometer. We had 
committed the orderiiip; of the apjiaratus to those whose business it 
was, and who were suppoM‘d to uuderstaud tbemattm*; and they 
laid pn‘pare(l for Mrs. Y. and me woodim boxes or chairs, iiisti^ad 
of saddles. In tliest! wi* set out from tlie Hotel irOneiit. 'file 
swayiiiLi' motion, and the la iiiir carried as dead weight, were exces- 
sively (li'*aiire(‘able, and espeeiallN to om* so fond of ridiiej: as T am. 
Ih'iiii^ carried on a <'amel is too little like ridin‘,r at lied . but while 
one is oil :i saddle, and hohls a rein, one may amu<e ()U(*’s->elf with 
tlie seuiblaiiee : but the beiiur earrirtl in a (‘hair permits no such 
relief. Moreover, it is iiup<i<‘«i])!e -o to fasten oil the ehf.’r as tliat 
it shall never slip in the haist on oii<‘ side : and the leaiii sensa- 
tion is intolerable. It seemed ver\ doulitful to me how loin^ [ 
eoiild sujiport thi- method of travelimtr : ;ind 1 woiuh’i'ed what was 
to be doiit if my eompauiou and 1 sliould liave ti> [irote^r a^ndnst it 
ill the middle of tln‘T >« -i rt. Happily we were seen by l.iiiaiit lh\v, 
whom we met at ilium r afterwards, ai tlie (’oii‘'Ul (lenerars. He 
h:i'* traM Ih d over ii.ore mih •> of dc'crt than almost any civilised 
nian, and knosv'; all about it ; and be told us at oiiee tliat «ve must 
leave our eliairs beiiind, and I'llopt >ueh a method of cusliiouin^ our 
saddle^ a" be would iu^lruet im in. lb fore dinner was o\er, be was 
'<eul for, to follow the I’a^lia up the river iminedi eiy ; but bis 
instructions set ns oii our eainejs lo the la st ad\a!ilaue. 1 often 
afterwards rejoiced that he had eliaiiceil to see u< that day. 

A\ e met ill this ride two or three soiw of lliralieein I’asha’s, — 
ireiitlemaiily and lively -lookiin; boys. ~ e crossed by a ti*rrv boat 
to the isl.uid of boda, to see the Nilomeier, wliieb I was surprised 
to fmd a ^verv pretty jilaee ; a damp, dim chamber, turted witli 
water wi'cds ; — steep stairs down im-* it , ami a iireeu jiool and 
laud at the bottom : - ill the centre, i graduated pillar: — iu the 
lour sides of the eliamber, four point e«l arches, --one tilled in with 
an ele|xaiit trratimj; •. — round the eorn ce, ami over llu* arches, (. iilic 
juseriptions ; and iu two of the iiiebes, wilbiu the arches, similar 
iuseriptioii.s. 'fhe erv|)t-like a.^peet of tl.e chaml;er, uitli its arpiatic 
*alonimonts of weeds and ino.*ises, >o perfectly in aeeordauoo with 
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its purpose, — was charming — the charm being aided perhaps by a 
sense of the iini([ue character of the place. 1 need not say that we 
did not sec the base of the graduated pillar. We are told that it is 
never seen, — even when the Nile is at the lowest, — the yearly 
nominal cleaning out leaving yet a considerable deposit of mud. 
Wc were glad to have seen the Nilometer; and this was our 
last sight-seeing at (iiiro, — unless it was the K/.bckeeych, the 
next day. 

Tlu‘ great square of the E/hekceych is always gay on Sundays, 
when tlitr Franks walk tlu rc after church, and the Mohammedans 
sit smoking in groups to watch them. Some of the returned pil- 
grims further enlivened it this day. There were a few tents, and 
some coiijunu's ; and pilgrims walking with a flag and singing : and 
then tlu‘y fornicil into aeircle, and one man eliaunled pra\crs. 'J’iie 
eastern aiid wcsti'rn grouj)s, — the turhatis and burnooses her(\ ami 
the Freiieli bonnets and mantles there, — all among tlur dark aeaeiiis, 
or crossing the gleams of bright simshim*, make a strange })ietnre, 
not to be likmied to anylhiiig 1 saw afterwards. 

Monday, the **2nd, was our j)aekiug day. I was to carry nothing 
that would not travel in sadiile-baiis ; so 1 took care that my saddle- 
bags should be very large. I laving sfnlled them with m eessaries, 
— not fvirgo’tting ])lenty of pa])er and ink, — 1 put away all tinery anil 
(leli'eate arlieles of dress or use, in trunks wliieh, were to meet us at 
Alexandria, three months aft<*r\vards. What kind of apjiearanee I 
was to makt^ at .lerur?alem and Dama^iuis, it wfis useles-^ to eonsider 
now. Saddle-bags will not earrv bonin ts, eajvs and drones which 
will not bear erushing ; and all sueli were theretina* left behind. — 
'i'he hems of our gowns told rather a sad tale of the st.ift; of the 
tloors in our hotel. We eould only hope that the ih'serl wonhi 
jirove a cleaner floor. Wc had dori* our be&l by renion<tranec 
luTc ; but the answer to our pe tition to have our room.-' ••leaiieii 
was deeisive : — it woidd be ii'^elc-ss to elean our rooms, as they 
would be dirty again to-morrow ! We had not our remedy in our 
own hands, as .Swift had with his man l*al]>h ; so wc were oliliged 
lo hr* patient. 

Jiemeinbering the scarcity of water which we. wen? about to 
cneounter for xjiue wieks, 1 washed and dried this day the few 
things w hieh remained over from tin; bands of the wasin-rman. I he 
ocea.sion was more slrangi? than the employment; and strangely I 
fell. it. ilen* w<‘ were going to sjieml wei-ks in the newest scene 
and way of life the- world i-oidd oiler us. We w^cre going into the 
lirccine.-t wastes of the globe, w'ith no means of exi.stenee but those 
*vhieb w carried with ns. We were going to spend weeks among 
Deksaud sands, wild .\ral)s, glaring suns, sieondiing winds, and a 
poor sprinkling of brackish pools. How should wc like it? 
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should I, for one, bear it? How could I tell beforehand? I had 
had some exp(;nencc, in former ^ears, of the hardships of travel in 
rude e()iintri(.‘s : but 1 had never tried anything like this. — More 
strange still was tlie thought of what we were going to see. 
Strange above all, perhaps, was the (composure with whieh 1 let all 
the imagery of this extraordinary prospect pass before me. I could 
not detiict in myself any alarm, any surprise, any kind of excite- 
ment : and 1 have little doubt of the same ealmmjss being in tlie 
mind of ev(;ry one of the larg(i company who were this day preparing 
to set forth through tiie Desert. 

And now, — as to where we were going. Defore we left England, 
]Mr. had asked me what 1 thought of our going to Petra. I 
langlied, not at all sujipoMng that he could be in earnest about 
English travellers, — and especially women, — going to IVtra. Jn 
jny youth I had read all the books of Arabian travel that I could 
get hold of; and 1 was aware of the txlreme diliieulty and danger 
of t)assing through blnnnea in those times, and up to the present 
ilay : I never gave a si'rions thought to tUv; suggestion of going to 
J’elra; nor did I suppose that any oni‘ (‘Ise did. 

Till within a few days of our deparlun*, our plan Imd been, as 
matter of course, to go Iw El Arish to Hebron and .lenisalem : and 
again. Mr. Y, had a>ked me how I shonhl like to go to Petra, if we 
found we er)uld get there from Hebron ; and agaui I had laughed, 
not supposing him in t'arnest. — Put a more distinct vision arose 
when many frimuls, resi(b uts of (’airo and passing travellers, — I 
think 1 may say all our friends, — advised and urged our going to 
Mount Sinai. Tliis I did most heartily de.sire ; and certainly not 
the les- when it appeareil lliat a large parly of travellers, including 
English. Scotch amt Irish, were in hope, — a doubtful and vague 
ho[)e, but still a hope, — of p'#iietrat iiig to Petra, on their way from 
Sinai to .lerusah iu. If they eouhl do it, so migh* we. Put still, 
my thoiiglits b.irely glaneed towards it; and whui 1 was told tlio 
good news that v\«* were going to Mount Sinai, 1 felt this (piito 
enough, and did not vcl look further. 

The large ])arty 1 have iiieutioued, -a company of as kind hearts 
as one can find in a chance wandering over the world, — wished tis 
to join them. We. Iiehl otf from iht: juuetiou, feeling that the 
latigue^ of desert travelling woulil be (piite enough for some of us, 
witimut any addition from the [in of numbers. As for me, 
1 am a partietdarly unsoeiable im luber of a travelling party ; as I 
supjiose every deaf pt'r.sou must he vviio wishes to profit, by the 
journey. It is impossible for a d* \f person to listen from the ridge 

a eaiuel, and note the objeets of travel al the same time. So my 
'vay must la? to ride in sileuee duriug the traveliiug hour.*: ; and we 
did not c.vpect to have slreiiglli left for any evening sociabdity. Wc 
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tlier(‘f()rc pn^ncfod oiir own slicikh and escort, and twenty camels, 
wished our friendly compatriots a good jouniey, and resolved to go 
by ourselves. 

We were to set out on Tuesday niorning, February 23rd. On 
the Monday we bade farewell to our (!airo friends ; and Stanley 
Poole and Ids brother accompanied me to the terraee of the citadel, 
for 0)10 more enjoyment of tliat glorious view.* — I'liat evening, the 
mail from England arrived. In tin* moridng, we waited for letters; 
and Mr. K.'s sliare iletained us till after an early dinner. 

For some days our preparations had hc'eii very visilde in the 
court-yard and environs of our hotel. ]Mr. V.’s large tent, wideh 
wa-^ to house Mrs. Y. and me, had been stoutly lined ff)r warmth at 
night. Our sheikh, Pishara, with his bright and genial face, had 
basked there in the sun every day, and given his advice on our 
affairs; and our camels liad betn brought to the spot. All this 
morning, the cross-grained brutes had been growling and gnaining 
in the yard ; and when their loads were put ou, their vicious laiiu u- 
tatious were horribh? to hear.- Held re two, p. m., wc; wire nif)uule(l; 
and we paced forth iu jinices^ion through tin' .-tn‘ets of (’airo. fhe 
sheikh wore under his lilue burnoose, a brilliant (lre>s of grecii 
sjitiiiet, striped with re! and gold colour. The gentlemen were 
dressed luilf and half, Ihi-'trrii and Kurojiean. .\le(r and the cook 
were smoking aldT the toils of the morning ; --niy eamel-driver 
kis.st.'d my camel re])eatedly, and allun-il tiie creature to stoe»p and 
offer its huge lijts to the salute. 

f’rom my high >«.-ai, I saw more of the derp, dim, wiile interiors 
of the ('airo (Iwellings, and of the p< oj>h? at their lra»les, than 1 ever 
did before, rhi> \ irw' of the >tnets was the b«-'l : but there 

was soim-thiug mournrul in passing for the la.>t linn* tlm-o j)ieT'ire.Hjiie 
alh ys, and imposing tno-ijiirs, and l)U%y ba/.aars. and the ea|a i\ at ii'ig 
groups of oriental ligure- of which the eye nevi r tires. — We pa--eij 
(‘lit mar the citadel, tra\rrs«ii tin- ba/aar or market whieli was 
formed outride Ibe gates, nini entered uj»()n the sand of the He-ert. 

I now thought eaniel-riding as ea-y as sh e|)ing tUi a I'eatlnT he»l 
I tbund afterwards Ine.v little lirst imjjn >>ioiis are worth in such a 
ea,-e : but in this uiiexpeeted ea-e, and ill the beauty al»ont ni< , 
f'lnd tlie |)rf*.'jjeet (d’the jnurm v betdn* im*, J was very hajijiy, wlaii 
lo ! at about two niih } from the city, I here were the green and 
blue ami w}iit<* teid'i (jf llu! Ibitisji travellers !-■ I supposed ihat 
tiny had been d» laved, and that wewbould pass them: but no! om’ 
camels were niaiie to lie dowui, and we were made to dismount, O'l 
reaching tin* eauij). i his was llis-ateen : and the escort never "ill 
go furlh- r than iJi^-ateen the first day, that there may bean Oj’pur- 
tuniiy ot bupplving any nee<{fid article that may llave, been forgotten- 
— llei» we were, after all, in junelion with the Uritisli Inivcllers;— ' 
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a junction much approved by the escort, as conducing to the safety 
of all parties. We separated iio more till we left Jerusalem, nearly 
two montlis afterwcards. 

We strolled about in the sunset light, bidding many a farewell to 
Cairoj which stood out clear and bright in the evening glow, — its 
citadel ])re(loniinant. The green levels between us and the Nile 
looked Hatter in surface and more vivid in colour than ever. Over 
westward were the Pyramids, glorious against the orange sky ; and 
near us the palm grove belonging to llissateen, and the wells where 
the women came With th(;ir water-pots and cords, (’lose at hand 
was our camp, with the Arabs in groups round the fires, and camels 
lying about as if they wanted to be sketched. We were not sorry 
no\v to have stopped for the night within sight of Cairo and the 
Pyramids. 

As 1 consider this day the last of our Kgyptian life, I shall here 
close my first l*arf. It is friu^ wc did not ]kiss the Kgyptian frontier 
fo * sonu' days ; l)nt our life in the Desert was so Arabian in its 
character and interc‘sts as to belong to the Arabian section of 
this book. 

Hire, then, we take leave of Kgypt,— to me by Hir the most 
iiiterof iiig portion of our travels. .1 believe that some otliers did 
not find it so in the experieiiee of their murney ; aud 1 hope my 
readers may not in the reirospetl. And yet I should like them to 
feel willi me in regard t<» the surpassing intere.^t of Kgypt, even 
at lie* eost of their relishing the latter half of my book less than 
the first. 
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SINAI AND ITS FAliTI. 
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“ If I have bclicld the Sun ;n his splendour. 

Or the Moon advancing in brightness, 

And iny heart liave been secretly entice*!, 

And iiiy mouth have kissed iiiy hand, — 

This also were a crime to be punished by the jtidge ; 

For I should have denied the 0<ul who is above. 

» x.vxi., 2d-28. 

Celsus seeineth here to me t«> do just as if a man travelling into Kgypt, 
nhcre the wise men of tlie Kg\ptiun-, according to their ctmntry-learning, 
philosophise much about tlio«c thinsn* that arc ae<*onnled by them divine, 
whilst the idiots, in the ujeantime, hearing only « ei tain fahles which they 
kimw not the meaning *)f, are ^eIy much plea^d therewitli : (’elsn*', I say, 
dotli as if fiurh a sojouri or in Kgypt, mIui h:ul e*)n\er‘-i‘d only with those 
idiots, and m^t been at all in*trnrted hy any of th«‘ jnie<*tsin their :ir< atje and 
rceondile mysteries, s.li<uihl hoa>» that he knew all that b<“l»>ngi d to the K.g\ptl'm 
theology.-- What we have now afliniM d f «Tning tho dilfeienfe hetwren the 
wise men and the i'll<*ts amongvt the K.g\ ptiaii-*, the '*:inn* may he said also 
of the Persians, aiiiongsl wluuii the religi.uis riles are perfoiimd iati»»nally by 
tboi^e that are ingeniou-*, whiKi the sn{*erfi**i:il vulgar hMik no ftuther in the 
observation of ibc-m than tbe external sv.ulml or * eivmony/’- n ai/ainut 
Oisuif, 

** An*l he who had la-lieve-d said, my |K-oj>le. fnllow me: I 

will direct you into the right way O my jre..ple, hr»w is it that 1 invite 

voM unto salvation, and ye invite me unto ib»- fin-? Vi* invite me to ilciiy 
C»od. ami t«i assoj iate with If ini that of which I have no kiitiwholge ; but I 
inv-re you unto the Mighty, the Very Forgiving.’ A'u/tf.J, cb. xl. 
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MOSKS BKFORE THE EXODUS. — ROUTK TO THE RED SEA. 

CAAIEL-RIDING, 

In travdliijf^ from tlio Nilo to Blount Sinai, the chief interest is in 
follovvinj,^ tin? track of the Israelites ; and the person one thinks most 
of is Moses. 

Ill tlie island of Hoda we had sern t]i<‘ spot where, according to 
tradition, liis hidrusli cradle was found. Memphis, we had been 
in th(i place of his abode ; ainl at Heliopolis, in that ot his education. 
According to a Mohainnicdan tradition, he was a learned priest of 
Heliopolis. Whether this is probable or not, he. was certainly of 
the priestly enste, being adopted as a son ot the royal house. At 
all (.‘V'ciits, the early part of his life, up to mature mauhood, \\ as 
pass(*d in casi^ ami in tlie leisure ol learned pursuits, in the neigli- 
hourhood with which we were now tainiliar, and whose natural 
features were <ice[)ly iinpn ssc^l upon our minds bv oir grateful and 
admiring interest in his history. Its natural leatn. s (from m I nch it 
is inipos.sible imw to cxclmh; the l\vamids) were, howe\er, all ive 
had. Every change that Time and Man could ellect has been 
wrought; and we felt everywhere that only by its natural features 
could Moses liimself now nTognise tlie region where liis iiiiiid was 
born and reared. Ihe cities he knew are gone, and othei> ha\c 
arisen on other sites. Of the dkv he knew, rot a li\ing mail 
rcmaiim, and another has wine into its place. 

Ihit we were going now into the D gion where Vis purposes were 
honi, reartul and a<vomplished. wt ro to see objects which he 
saw, and as he saw them ; — the scene nnehaiigcd, and the people the 
same, (one may say) whom lu* met , - tlu* same races, living in the 
same inamier, and pre.^enting the same aspect, tor some weeks to 
come, we might look about u.^* with his eyes, and become able, day 
by day, to enter more into his mind. 
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He had three times crossed the Sinai' peninsula on which we were 
about to enter : three times, in very diflerent states of mind. The 
first time, he was unhappy, — his h(*iirt h(*avy with the sense of the 
deirrndation of his Hebrew brethren, and his fortunes scattered to 
the winds by the act of sympathy with liis race, — his slaughter of 
one of their task-masters, — which had conic to the knowledge of 
Pharaoh. Away he went, across the peninsula, and to the opposite 
roast of the Eastern arm of the lied Sea, taking nj) his rest w'ith the 
^lidianites, who appear to have been more civilised than most of the 
tribes inhabiting tlu! desert. It is supposed that they were engaged 
in commerce, — thefr jiosition being favouralile to it. .fosephns says 
that the men were not slicpherds, but left the care of their flocks to 
women. — The sheikh (or jiriest, for the word signifies both) whose 
daughter Closes maiTied, gav<* )iim the charge of his flocks, it 
appears. — In the solitudes to which h(‘ now retired witli his family, 
shifting his tent from vall(‘V to valley, according to the lu'cds of his 
flock, and sitting down beside tlic secluded springs among the rocky 
mountains, his mind wrought vigorously among the materials stored 
up by his careful education. 'I’licre is no phuM* like the hesert for 
fruitful meditation. There, among the immutable forms of nature, 
lives the Past, for those who know how to look for it. It will not 
rise to view among the changing seem s of social life, nor .speak 
where the voices of men are heard. Put in the austere silence of 
the Oesert it presses its tale upon the irampiillis(‘d soul, and will, 
to one who knows, as Closes did then, and .Sloliammcd after him, 
how to invoke, prophesy of the Putnre ; — of its unborn child wliich 
is to redeem the human race from its sins and its burdim of woes. 
Here, as Moses sat under the shrubby palm in its moist nook, or 
lay under the shadow of the roek, did the p.ast come, at the rail of 
his ir.structcd memory, and t»*ll him Jiow thes<‘ mighty Kgyptians 
had been slaves a.s his Jfibrew brcthnni now were, and how' they 
had east off the yoke of their lujiidagc, and ri.sen into a powerful 
nationality by driving o\it the f.c who had oj)j)res-cd them for a 
thousand ycar.«, and hy restoring to tlieir honours the Siiprcine aiul 
Ids attributes through whose aid they believed all great deeds to he 
achiev( fl : ami lu re, to his clear understanding, did the future pro- 
mise the redemption of his rnee, and disclose the tm-aus by which it 
should ]>e wrought. J1 ri’ he learned to sec, — not at once ns in 
vision, but in the da ;Tiir)g of many days, and from the suggestions 
of many thoughtful years, — how the redemption of tlie Hcl)rew race 
should be ettV eted, how far the prcr<alents of former times should be 
followed, and where tluT sliouhl be departed from ; — wliat there was 
new ami j * culiar in t|ie eireuin.staiice.s of his people, and how the.se 
cireum.stanees should be dealt wdtli. lie .saw that the Hebrews 
co^id not rise in revolt against their oppressors, as the Egyptians 
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liad done against tbeir Sliophcrd conquerors ; for the Hebrews had 
not the riglits of native possession ; and they were so debased by 
their servitude as to be incapable of warfare. He saw that they 
must be first removed from the influences which had made them 
what they were, and then elevated into a capability for independent 
social life. 

He saw that they must be first removed, and then educated, before 
they could be established. In following out this course of specula- 
tion, he was led to perceive a mighty truth which apjiears to have 
been known to no man before him ; — a truth so holy and so vast that 
even yet mankind seem scarcely able fully to apprehend it; — the 
truth that all Ideas are the common heritage of all nifm, and that 
none arc too precious to be communicated to every human mind. 

1 1 was his clear apprtdicusioii of this truth, and his intrepidity in 
bringing it into jiracticc which made Moses the greatest of men, and 
the eternal benefactor of the world. He was before skilled in “ all 
Mie wisdom of the Egypt iaiis: ” it was this which raised him above 
the collective wisdom of all their long line of pri(‘sts, and made him 
worth more to tlui human race than all the sages together who have 
been born of it. Ills knowledge, even of spiritual things, vast as it 
was, was limited l)y the bouudaries of Ids lime; but this one clear 
spiritual |)( reeplioii of human rights madtJ 1dm a la iiefactor for all 
time. — lie ditl not rise to a higher view of Clod than his being a 
nali<)nal god, and the great(‘.'t of gods : he regarded Jehovah as the 
god of Vhraham, lsaa<' and Jaeob, and not as the god of the Egyp- 
tians and mankind at large: but, limited as was Ids view of (jod, 
his reeoguitior) of the spiritiial rights of Man was the fullest and 
noblest that ha> ever been obtained, or can, perhaps, ever he obtained. 
AVariieil by uhat lie had seen in Kgy])t, his purj>oso was to admit to 
the divine knowledge whieh he hehl e\ery iudiviihial of the people 
he belonged to. \\\ his position in the priestly 'dass in Egypt and 
his learning, lie knew how the priests of Meiiq^ds and lleliopolis 
believed in One Sujireiiu' deity, — ‘‘the I iiulterable,’* of whom they 
uttered not a word to any beyond their own class; ami he had seen 
liow they presented to the jicoplc for worship merely the deiiied 
attributes of their god, and couscernted objects whose sanctity they 
knew to he uuTcly ilerived : and in the degradation ol the popular 
mind \n- witiu'sst'il tin* ell’ects of this mislakcu and presumptuous 
reservation. As the images cro;:riil him in his solitude oi the reli- 
gious feasts of the Egyptians, il.e gross brute worship into which 
they had sunk, and the Void supei- '.tions in which they grovelled, he 
conceived the brave purpose,- die Ixddest enterprise, 1 believe, on 
record, — of admitting every one of Jehovah’s people to the tidiest 
possible knowledge of him, and to dire.-t allcgiaiieo to 1dm. Holding 
himself the knowledge of the JSupreme Jfihovah, lie aspired, on behalf 
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of his people, that they should have no ether gods before Him. In 
‘Egypt he had seen tiie only theory of government of which perhaps 
he had conceived, — that of a theocracy, — corrupted in its .workings 
by such a concealment of the Providential ruler as caused thfe people 
to rest tlieir homage and obt'dicnco on the vicegerent, and become 
wholly insensible to that divine origin of their moral and material 
government which was acknowledged by the priests. The class 
w’ho monopolised wisdom and knowledge recognised in the priestly 
brother whom they made king the favoured son and chosen agent 
of a divine ruler ; but the people regarded their king as the ultimate 
ruling power. Tha bold purpose of Moses was to remove the 
medium, and to bring his brethren face to face with Jehovah as 
people and King. 

When these purposes had grown out of his aspirations, the details 
of the enterprise grew from perception into purpose too. The 
Hebrews could never i)eeome enlightened amidst the darkness of 
popular life in Kgvpt. There coidd not l)e spiritual light in th(‘ir 
houses, while “ darkness that might be felt brooded all about them. 
They could never be purified while the eorruptions of idolatry 
swanned within th<*ir dwellings, and among their dress and food, — 
coming up from the river, and down upon them in the v(tv air. 
They could never lie elevated in views and eharaetiT while subjjrt to 
contempt as “ an unclean people ” (as Manetho calls tliem) and to the 
wrongs of slavery. — Tliey must be nMiiovt^l. 

They must be removed: — but how and whitluT? They were 
cowardly, selfidi, ineajialile of concert and of fidelity to a h'ader's 
])urpose, — as tlie bulk of a body of slaves must ever be. llisiug iir 
revolt wa.s out of the cpiotiou. A st«-;iitliy flight was (‘ijually impos- 
sible. 'J'hey must come out iii a Ixuly, and openly, and iiiubM* the 
sanction of the governiueiit. And the su[)er>tition, — and y»‘t nion‘, 
the fears, of the giA'eriiiug power iims\ be wrought upon, till the 
sanction was given.* 

Hut thin, w lure wore they to go? 'fhe eoniitries from which 
their fathers had come were oeeupied by pec^ple as warlike as the 
Egyptians, and as superstitious. 'I’lie sunken Hebrews could 
neither possess themselves of tlu*<e countries, nor be safer from 
idolatry than in Ivgyjit. Tlu;v iuu>t b«‘ led into some empty 
place where, w ithoul disMirl aiiee, lliey luiglit learn to live, 'fliey 
must be led into the IK ert. one knew better than .Moses at 

this time, the privileges of life in the Desert. He had witnessed 
the harfliiuHuI, the .^elf-denial, the trusting poverty, tlic generous 
hospitality, and the comparatively pure piety of the Arab tribes 
who lived in tents in Nature’s ascetic! n!t reals. These wc-rc the 
very qualities the Hebrew's iu*eded, and could never attain else- 
where. It was not civilUati(Jti ami its lessons that they needed. 
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Civilisation and slavery wer^ indissolubly connected in their ideas. 
Discipline was what they needed ; and not that»discipliue from the 
hand of man which must include more or less of slavery ; but the 
discipline "of Nature, whose service is perfect freedom. Here, while 
relaxing from the excessive toil which had broken them down, they 
were in no danger from indulgence. Here, while learning endur- 
ance, it would not be at the cost of tliat exasperatiorf of feelings 
wdiicli had hitherto embittered their hardships. They would learn 
that submission to Nature which is as great a virtue as submission 
to Man is a vice. Here, among the free winds, and bold suns, and 
broad shadows, with liberty to rove, and exemption from the very 
presence of Man, they miglit become braced in sold, free in mind, 
and disciplined in body, till they should become fit for an ulterior 
destination. — No doubt, Moses reverted with reverence to that pro- 
minent subject of 'Hebrew pride, — the greatness of his forefathers; 
and his hope for his brethren took tlie form of raising them into a 
state worthy of their origin, lie thought of their fatlier Abraham, 
pious, powerful, and rich in the wealth of the Desei t : and lie looked 
forward to the time when these sunken children of Abraham might 
so awe the whole region as to sit down wIutc they pleased beside 
the springs, and rove among the boundless wastes, and pitch their 
tents auYwlu u! under the starry sky, and then vorslii]) Jehovah 
before the door. As dwellers in tenlb had their great forefathers 
been strong and hiithful to Jehovali ; and by a life in tents must 
his brethren regain the hardihood and simple piety which their 
race had lost. 

Whih* Mos(‘s was thus leading Jethro’s flocks in the Desert, and 
ponderinir the h'adiiig of that greater flock of which he was.to be 
the Sheplu rd, the king of Kgvpt diecl ; — that king whv) had adopted 
him a.s his grandson, and aflcrwavds threatened his life on account 
of his honiieide of tbe Kgvptian wliom he saw rannising over a 
Hebrew, If was early in th(i reign of his s -eessor that Moses 
moved towards iigypt again ; for the Exodus appears to have taken 
place in the fourth year of this riiaraoh, — Thothnies 111. 

This was his second journey over the ])eninsula of Sinai. AMien 
his purposes were tix(‘d and clear, he led back his flocks, and his 
family and servants, to Midian, and hade farew'dl toJetliro, — whom 
he ipef, the next time, under reinarkahle cirei. instances. Hi took 
his family wdth him ; but tliev tonieil hack to Midian, and left him 
to procecid alone. — With what a mwv heart must he now" have 
crossed these wilds ! Before, he w -is witliout a hope for his people 
or a purjiosc for himself, and those two hiindn'd and fifty miles of 
rock and sand must l|Sive bn n .1 desert indeed ! Now-, his new 
hopes and purposes, springing up wherever lie turned his eyes in 
tliis future scene of his enterprise, musfhave made the wilderness 
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blossom as the rose. — lie did not eiitdi’ Egypt alone ; for Ids elder 
brother met him. ** A fter consultation, they went together to the 
Hebrew district, (loshen, where their next business was to commu- 
nicate tlieir cnteriwise to the elders, — the heads of families who, 
as a remaining patriarchal custom, held such rule as now existed 
among the degraded people. 

The third entrance of Moses upon the Desert is that whicli 
usually interests travellers most, — not only from its importance, but 
because modern travel follows its track. All the three were, as 
regarded Moses himself, equally interesting to me ; for I cared little 
for being certainly on his very track while the scene was, in all its 
grand features, that in which he lived. Dut h(*rc, in his third 
transit, there was the gn*at new interest of sympathy with tlui 
people whom he led. AVhat this interest ami sympathy may grow 
to is p(a*ha[)s inconeeivable to those at home who hav(^ only the 
vague and dim idea of tlu^ Desert that 1 had before I lived in it. 

As everybody knows, learned men diller about the road the 
Israelites took iii leaving their I'^gvptiaii abrxh-s. No one knows 
exactly where trosluui was, or where the fugitives crossed the lied 
Sea. It is not necessary to go over thejirgunuuits here, as 1 have 
no wish to prove that in the lii>t instance we follo\v(‘(l tin; Hebrew 
track. ^lost of our party, 1 bt?lieve, were couviiiced that we did; 
and among thosi* so convinced, were the elergvmt'ii. I do not see 
that suilici<‘nt evidence exists to give <‘ven a prcpomlerarn’c of ])r«;- 
bability, and 1 have therefore no opijiion on tin* subject. Wlu ii 
oncf* on the other side of the (iuirof Sin*/, tin; rout*; is, for the 
most part, clear (uiougli. 'I’ln* doubt is betwei-n two routes from 
the Nile to the lied .Sea; — that by wliieh travellers now go straiglil; 
from Cairo' to Suez, and the nion* soutlierly oiu‘ called \Va(h‘e-el- 
Tihch, — the Valley of the Wanih rii^. 'I'liis name shows which 
way tradition points o\it. 

fr’ tlie r(.‘ader thinks it worth while here to look at a map, he will 
sec that a valley runs, tirst sontli-rast ami then east, from the Nile, 
a Lttle below C’airo, to the Ked Sea, issuing at-^tlic bold pnmioiitory, 
lir.s Attaka. i)r. Kitto ami oilier learned «peeulatojs on the (pies- 
tiou distrust V.v tradition which lias nanuMl this the Valley of the 
Wandering, ami l)«!l:eve tliiit it is the way by wliii ii Pharaoh hoped 
to drive the Hebrews ba U. tlie Nile. ()n this supposition, tbi; 
Egyptian host followed the llt‘bn'\vs to tin* head of the Gulf, and 
th(;>i southwards down its we-ti ii shore, till the great headland, 
lias Attaka, stopped tlivir mareh, ami lliere s(;eiiie(l nothing lor 
them to do but. to return to Goslieii by the W adce-el-Tihcli, whica 
opened to their right haml. • 

Howe 'er this may be. It was by the Wadee-el-Tihtli that we 
q. ^ed the Nile, having the Djebel Attaka on our left hand, and a 
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lower range of hills on the right. The two routes are about equally 
good for travelling purposes ; and very good \v?is the one we went 
by ; hard gravel for the most part, or a firm pebbly ground, over 
which our attendants walk(?d with as uiueli ease as our camels. — 
And how many scores of miles did I walk in the Desert, during 
those live weeks ! 1 found, as some others did, the motion of my 

camel more and more fatiguing and disagreeiible, all the way ; and, 
being at home a great walker, I had recourse, more and more, to 
my own feet, — little heeding even the heat and thirst in comparison 
with the annoyances of camel -riding. 1 have often walked from 
ton to lifteen miles in the noon hours, continuously, and of course 
at the pace of the caravan, — sometimes over an easy pebbly track, 
— som(‘times over mountain passes, — sometimes cutting my boots 
to pieces on the sharp rocks ; but always giving uj) when we came 
to deep sand. AValking in deep sand in the Arabian Desert, at 
iioondjiy, is a true purgatory : but there is little deep satid. We 
dill not l)clieve that more than one-lifth of our Des(;rt route was 
sandy. 

As for the camel -riding, — I could not have conceived of any 
rxercisi^ being so utterly exhausting. "J'lie swaying motiini, causing 
an unintcnnittiiig pull iij)on one part of the sj)inc, which can by no 
means be (rxclianged for another, i)eeomes at last perfectly intoler- 
ahl(^, though easy and agrerahle enough at the outset. — I would 
never ^ay a word to luieourage any woman to travel iu the Desert, 
if she must do it on the ])aek of a camel. If slie eau walk as I do, 
well and gooil ; and I am tohl it is easy and agri'eahle to go on a 
donkey iVom Cairo to .Krusah in hy the Kl Arish route. The footing 
is good enough for a'^si's and horses in the Arabian Desert, — as the 
l)eantiful riding of the sheikhs may pro\o: — it is the whnt of water 
that is tin* dithenlty. A win.vau who can walk far and easily, and 
hear the thirst which is the chief drawback on walking iu the 
Desert, may set out for Mo\int Sinai without fear. I was so far 
from being injured by my Desert travelling that I improved ill 
health from wei k to Veek, after having been very unwell iu Kg.''P^* 
There is nothing to tear for a travi'Iler who can walk : hut a woman 
who has no alternative, ami must ride \\vv camel all the ^Yay, should 
consider well before she undertakes thif journey. — .\s fur all palan- 
keens, 'panniers, chairs ahd i)oxes, — they are wholly insutferable, 
adding to the evd of thi^ eamel-paeo, which cannot be got rid of, 
pains and penalties of their own. 

Walking in the Arabian Desert is m.adc more easy than in any 
portion of desert 1 saw' up the ' ile by the tracks, whicfi are very 
conspicuous and randy intermit. During our wdiole journey from 
Cairo to Mount Sinaf, 1 saw' ouK tliree or four places where I 
should have liad any doubt of the road, if I had been alone. The 
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tracks are simply discolorations of tlie dark pebbly ground or rocky 
platforms in some' places, and a hardening of the sand in others. 
Sometimes scores of these tracks run parallel, winding away before 
and behind, and dying out of sight on either hand, so as greatly to 
moderate the sense of retreat and solitude in the Desert. 

I have mentioned, in the camel-riding, the only drawback I 
remember on the pleasure of Desert travelling. It is a large item 
in the account ; but my iinprcssioii of all the rest is now as of one 
long delight. 
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DESKRT TRAVEL. — THE RED SEA. — SUEZ. — LANDING IN 
ARABIA. WELLS OF .MOSES. 

On the inoriiiii" of AVcdRcsday, Eelmiary 2 I tli, our camp was early 
astir. From this time, we found ther(3 was a compiditiou among the 
dragomen of tin* diUVrcnt ])artic3 which should get their employers 
up and to breakfast first. Our party was usually the earliest. After 
our breakfast under the fading stars, we set oil*, and saw% as we 
looked ijchind us, the wliole train winding on, betwren us and the 
hrightc'ning Pyramids and palms. We took our farewell view of the 
^sile Valley about elmcii oVloek, when the last fragmcuits of the 
purple line.^f vegetation disappeared behind the sand hills. From 
tliis day forward I obtained the inanagenu’iit of luy (*amel rein, 
whieli my driver was unwilling to give up. It was a single reiif of 
woven goal’s hair, heavy, but manageable. The head-gear of ray 
camel was .-Kloriicd with cowries. 'J'he creature was very sensitive, 
and the men'st touch of tlie rein was enough to signify my pleasure. 
Tins was the ea'^iest jiaeed eaUiel I rode; but I was mduecd to give 
it up, after a day or two, on aecount of its^shyi: g whenever I put 
up mv umbrella, or opened ina]) or book ; and I saw it once run 
away at such a rale as to rt eoucile' nn^ to having exchanged it for 
another. (>ur pace was very slow; — on an average, ami ineluding 
stopjiages, not exccialing two and a half or tlirec miles an houT^ It 
w^as not permitted to any one to lose sight bf the caravan ; and the 
most Jieavily ladihi lieasts of course determined the pace of all the 
rest. The slowest trot, or ambh-, was the most agreeable pace ; 
and wc enjoyed the relief of tins daily after mneheon when the 
baggage camels had gone forwards : ar.d 1 contrived it often at other 
times, — either by lingering till the train was nearly out of tight, and 
then overtaking it, or by jnishing on where the tracks were clear, 
and I could not lose my way.* 

In the course of this lirst morning we were allowed to dismount, 
to climb a sandy eminence called Moses* I?cat, where, according to 
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tradition, Moses took his station, to collect and review his multi- 
tude. The intercut of the scene lay in its extreme wildness and 
desolation. Only three European parties had ever passed this way 
before us : and the novelty did, we believe, attract the attention of 
the roving Arabs who saw us, though they took good care that we 
should not see them. One dark head was this day observed peeping 
over the ridge of a sandhill ; and the fluttering of garments showed 
that the spy had taken flight to his hidden comrades. This man 
was the only person we saw between llissateen and Suez, except 
one group of llishara’s friends. There was a popping of guns 
one evening after dark, on account, we were told, of Ihuloueens 
seen prowling about the camp : but whether this W’as true we do 
not know^ 

Our escort w'crc all of Bishara’s tribe : and some had faces as 
prepossessing as Bishara’s own. They were all armed, — with j)is- 
tols, or match-locks, or short swords. A nuhiber of spears, stuck 
points upw’ards on camels* backs, glittered in the sun. tSomeof the 
Arabs wore sandals of fish-skin; some were clothed in sherpskins, 
the w’oolly side inwards. All had their la nds thickly cov(‘red, and 
where possible, with something white, at lea^t in the middle of the 
day. For the most part, tiny trudg(*d during the; eight or nine 
hours of our daily travel; but sometimes they rode in turn. 

AVe were surprised at the variety of the sccuiery, this first day ; 
but we w’cre not long in learning that tln rc is endles.s variety in 
Desert travelling. To-day we saw w ide valleys of hard gravel, nar- 
rp^w defiles, watercourses tufted w ith low' tamarisks and dwarf thorny 
acacia, traces of pools left by former torrents, yellow slopes and 
mounds, dark and abrupt hills, and limestom; eminences, embrowncil 
with the soil, sometimes lofty «*noimh to be called, in Kgyjit, moun- 
tains. The Djebel Bhaiboon is a blauk hill rising from amidst w hite. 
sands; and I was struck by the streaky character of some of the 
soil, on cmerging.from the \Vhite A'alley ui)on the Wadee Beda, — 
resembling cloud-shadows so uKaetly tliat it surprised me to see 
that there was not a cloud in the sky. — Tlu^^Vhite Valley is a fine 
winding defile, overhung by steep and imposing hills ; — the very 
place? for an as-ault from the ]h;doue(?ns, if our troop had been less 
strong. 

De stopped this after x»m in the midst Of undulating pebbly 
ground, where our ‘tents were fixed, to our great satisfaction, 
hirt her .apart than at Bi sateen, allowing us more liberty and domes- 
tie (?^ uvcnicnc(? than wlu u W(? were all so huddled together that eon- 
versaiion was overlieard from tent to tent, and we could not stir out 
w ithout stumbling over tent ropes. C)f all the variety of ground on 
w hich w ^ encamped during these WTcks, wc liked the pebbly soil the 
bt :t Hard sand was (X)nveaieut; but there black beetles abound. 
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Soft sand has usually large stones strewn upon ij;, under which scor- 
pions and other reptiles hide. Of course, rock will not do, as the 
tent pegs cannot be driven in. Sliort grass, on which we often 
encamped in Palestine, is pleasant ; but then there are earwigs and 
ants. The prettiest perhaps was at Petra, where lilies were growing 
under my bed : but, on the whole, there is nothing like smooth 
pebbles, — our door on this first night. — On the Thursday, we 
encamped in the midst of a very wide valley, or plain, wlicre hills 
rose in the cast, purph; in the sunset. Prom a distaid rising 
ground, thft encanijiinent looked beautiful, — the green and white 
tents, and the camels l\ing round them, diminished almost to dots, 
and the smoke from the tires of the Arabs rising like blue waving 
threads. One of the clergymen inadi^ an admirable coloured sketch 
of this, which conveyed, to my eye, a better idea of the vast expanse 
of a .Dc.sert valley, and the smallness of a large eneampment, tlian 
anv illustration 1 ever met with in books. The colouring would not 
be believed in England ; lint it was vm-y true. On tlui Friday, when 
tlu; evening was coming on, our Sln ikh showed us what Arab run- 
ning is. He ran beibre ns for some miles, crossing oeeasionally from 
side; to side, oi>the look out for some pool or well which he expected 
to find. His running apjieared liki; a rather la/.y trot till his dimi- 
nishing figure proved to us how fast he gut over the ground, lie 
seemed to lose no breath, and feel n*) fatigue; and when we came 
near enough for nods and signs, Inhs bright genial face was all smiles 
and cheerfulness, lb' found the pool at last ; but a parly of Arabs 
were elust(*red about it. They wen* fri(‘iuls of his, and they kissed 
very heartily. Some of our escort diank a little of the water; but 
it looked like muddy milk, and was nearly exhausted by the first 
comers; so that we all preferred what was in our water skins. 

It may be as w(*ll to gi\v> here the order of our day, — of an 
average day,--for the ainu^i nn'iit of those who may wish to know 
what life in tin; Desert is like. 

AVe four carried with ns two tents, and two servants besides our 
escort. In the larger tout, we dined ami spent the evening; and 
there Mrs. Y. and I slejit. In the smaller tent, the gentlemen slept 
and wrote their journals. Our servants were Alee, the dragoman, 
and .\basis the cook, — a young man from Cairo who served us 
faithfully, and satisiied us in every n speet. H(j spoke little English, 
but under.stood us siillieieutly. Hi' English speeeli amused us very 
much. He made “Very well” go almost as far ns our “llono** 
and “ Non bono ” in Egypt. These two words seemed all that he 
could* command under tlie emotions of parting, when the time at 
last came for saying farewell. 

“Now, Abnsis, wo must say good-bye ** 

"Verywell.“ 
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I shall not forget you, Abasia. I shall tell my friends of you, 
if they come to Egypt, that you may serve them as well as you 
have served us.** 

“ ¥ery well.** 

“You will not forget us, Abasia.** 

“ Very well; — no.** • 

“ Here is a little present for you. If you like this handkerchief 
for a turban, you will wear it, and remember me.** 

“ Vory well.** 

And all this time, his heart was full, while liis words were so 
cool. — lie carried under his charge what was called the Cook’s tent, 
— a small aftair under which he stoweil his apparatus, and where 
he and Alee slept. His cooking was, of course, done in the open 
air, on a trivet, which held three pans for burning charcoal, over 
which h(^ put his saucepans and baling-plate, and where he toasted 
our bread, lie had chargt* of the stores ; — the water-skins, Hour, 
])iscuit, macaroni, cheese, condiments, butter, t‘ggs, orang(‘s, and 
preserved fruits; and the wine and ale. It was his business to buy, 
keep and kill the fowls and sinep. lie worked harder than anyone 
else of the party; ami I womhTcal that In? held out so well. Ho 
had to be* up to cook our hot breakfa>t by five o’elo(*k, — giving us 
always fowl or hashed nmtton, eggs and toast, lie had then to 
pack up his .«tores and apparatus, and help in striking the tents. 
His fatigiu^ of mere travelling was, of course, tiui same as ours ; 
and when we stopp(*d, he worked as hard as any one at the sciverc 
labour of pitehing^tbe llir(*e tents, before cooking our dinner, which 
was always nady within two hours of our dismount iug. He 
furnished the boiling water and toast at tea; by wliieh time, he. 
must often have been half dead. Yet I never saw his face otherwise 
than earnest and wide awake; — nevef knew him ilag. It was n‘aTly 
a pleasnr*^ to me, when I went out umh r the stars in thi‘ evening, 
to see- him ami Alee seated at their e;i>.e with their ehiljompies : but 
1 believe they liad seldom many minutes together of such n-st. 

At four o’clock in the morning, or earlier, Alee brought a light 
into onr tent. Our tin basins had bei n filled the night before, ami 
a pitcher of water and tin en])s plaeed^on tin; tal'h*. I aUtays slept 
ill what is called Lcuii’'’c*8 bag, — an inexpressible comfort. With- 
t-d it, I beluive I shoind scan*ely have sh*pt at all ; but, as it wa.s, 
f lay down every nigid, absolutely secure from insects of every kind. 
i'In; fires niiglit luiuy in clusters, like bce.s, on the tent pole : the 
be etles might run over the floor, and the earwigs hide themselves 
under tlie eoijntcrpaiie, and fleas skip among the camel iurnitnre; 
in my bag, — under its wide airy canopy; I was safe from them fill, 
from all faricics about tln-iri. It did not take me above five 
jKDutes^ ill th'- : bty lo put up and take down my canopy ; — a small 
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price to pay for comfort ajAcl good sleep. — As soon as we opened 
our tent door, while 1 was taking down iny bag, and the gimlets 
which, s(U’ew(;d into tlie tent poles, serviul ns for pegs to hang our 
things on. Alee carried out our tal)le and its tressles and th» camp- 
stools, and Abasis laid the cloth for our oj)en-air breakfast. We 
sat down to it at five or soon after, when the stars were growing * 
])ale, and the translucent dawn b(‘gan to shine behind the eastern 
ridges, or jxirhaps to disclose the sh(;eny s(;a. — \Yhile we were at 
our meal, we saw one after aiiotluu* of the other four parties come 
forth from their tents, and sit down to table; — the two bachelor 
coiiipanions being always the last. They were gimerally sitting 
down just whim 1 was walking oil* in ailvance, with my courbash 
(hide whi[») and bag, — eontaining map, book, note-book, goggles 
and fan. Jly tliis time, tlui tents were down, in due succession ; 
the camels were groaning and snarliiig, and the Arabs loading 
them, — with an occasional (|uarrel and tight, for variety. — Having 
l(‘arned from Alee or the Slieikh which way 1 was to go, I wan- 
dered forth; and many a glorious view I had of the sunsliine 
breaking in among tin? mountain fissures, while the busy and noisy 
eainp yet lay in dee[) shadow below. One by one, ihe company 
would mount and follow, or Mr. W. with bis book, and Mr. E. 
with his ehibounue, would set forth on fool, lu a lini*, or in pairs 
or groups, tlie einnels, witli their riders, would step out slowly; 
aiiil then the two lively young ladies. Miss K. and Miss (k, would 
rouse theirs to a fast tnd, ami pass us all by. — When the sunshine 
reached me, or I had walked enough for the pn‘seut, I put on my 
goggles, pulled my broad-brimmed liat ov\t iiiy (*yes, and signed to 
lay watelitul camel driver. Then, douii went the beast on its 
knees, and my driver set liis foot on its neck while I sprang on, and , 
settled m\self \Nith iny >tirruj)*aml between my cus''a)ns, ami stowed 
my comforts about me. When I had tiriii hold of the peg before 
and the peg behind, the creature was allowed to vise, and 1 sus- 
tained its three jerks, — two forward ami one backward, — as well as 
I could. 

At eleven o’clock, Abasis ro«le up w ith his tin luuch-bo\, to supply 
eadi of us witli bread, cold fowl, or a hard egg, and a precious- 
orange, (.)r, as ofiener iiapj)ene<l, wc looked^ont at that lime for 
some shadow from a elianee shrub, or in a roekv nook, where we 
miglitsit down to luncheon, while iiu- baggage camels went forwards. 
That we miglit not be too far separated . wi‘ Were not at first allowed 
more than twenty minutes f(u- thi- rest. — It was a pretty sight,— 
the s(^attering about of the company *iuuong the patches and nooks 
of shade. 

After three o’clock, the sheikh and dragomen V)cgan to look afcout, 
to choose our abiding place for the night. here the sheikh pointii 
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or stands, or plants liis spear, there it ia to be. Then, as the camels 
' arrive, they kneel down, and release their riders. Tliis was the 
time of day when I found the heat the most oppressive, — in the 
hjilf hour between arriving and taking j)Ossession of the tent. 
"Within the tent too, it was often scarcely endurable till after dinner, 
though we looped up the sid(‘s, to obtain what air could he liad. 
While the tent Avas preparing, I generally tried to sleep for a few 
minutes, on the sand or some neighbouring rock. — It reijuired 
about half an hour to put up and furnish our tent. It was hard 
work to rear it, lix the poles, and drive in the pegs. Then Alee 
turned over every large stone within it, to dislodge scorpions, or 
other sueli enernic^s. This done, and the lloor a little smoothed, he 
broiiglit in the iron bedst(*ads and bedding, and the sachile-bags 
which held our clothes. Xext came tlie mats; — two pretty mats, 
brouglit from Nubia, which covered the greater part of the tioor. 
Then the table was placed in the middle, and four camp stools were 
brouiiht ; a!id basins of water, and a pitcher and eiip. Mrs. V. 
and I might now dress and refresh ourselves, while Alee and Abasis 
put up the other two tents. 

^fr. E. was to be envied ar this time of day. lie was in no Imrry 
for his tent, for he was engrossed with his jonrnal. He would 
.secure a campstoo], and lay his liand on liis inkglass, and write as 
fast as po«5sil)le till all was ready for him to dress; and then again 
perha])s til! dinner. 1 eonld not do thi-^. 1 was very well satislied 
Avith mvself if] wrote iny jonrnal after dressing ami ehil)ou(|ue, and 
before dinner. 1 did it oftener between dinner and tea ; and twice 
I let two or three days pass before 1 brought it np. ( )ne’s journal 
is the chief nni.sanee in such tra* d as ours. There is no pleas?ire 
in it, one way or another. About one's duties at honu? then* is 
always some phrasure, because one eau do well what one undtaaakes; 
but one’s journal is a perpetual irritation and mortilieatiem. It is 
such a moekery ! M’hen one’s whole soul has been full and glow- 
ing for Jioiirs among marvellous scenes ami new' experienees, the 
only result mi oiuf’s journal is a conph* of pag( s f.freeord wliieli one 
Avants to tear out as soon as written, in indignation at its poverty, 
lint the deepest movtitieation of this kind is lietter tiian not kee|Tiiig 
a journal. Anything \s li tter than the .shnuie and sorrow wliieh 
must sooner or later i nsne, wlnai one finds the imagery of ones 
journey be(‘oming hazy in the memory, and incidents and dates 
uncertain, and trail. s of thought no longer re(H>viTable. It is worth 
any fatigue anrl annoyance at the moment, to s<*cure certainty for 
all future time in regard to the* knowledge obtained on the spot, and 
a complr^te array of pii’tnres of the scenery one has passed through. 
•—On the Nib:, it was f?asy to keep a fidl journal, and not wliolly 
<^sagreeahle. fii the l)e.sert, it required strong resolution; and I 
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fear. I should not have done k if I had not felt that the thoughts of 
this journey would be embittered to me for ever if I let it pass as 
a dream which must fade. It Avas pur(;ly for the peace of my own 
mind that I held myself to this irksome duty ; for I had then no 
intention whatever of writing this book. Kow I am, as I need 
not say, heartily thankful to be in possession of the mass of papers 
lying before me, in virtue of which the scenes and suggestions of 
my Eastern travel are securely mine for ever. — I say this in the 
hope that my testimony may strengthen some young future traveller 
against the indoleuec or humiliation which might interfere with his 
kce])ing a journal, lie may be assured that, however meagre his 
records and descriptions, he will be thankful for them hereafter ; 
and that no jnesent fatigue can be so painful as his future regrets 
if he entrusts to his incniorv what it will certainly let slip or spoil. — 
After all, there was some satisfaction in my journal, — at times when 
I had brought it up to the present moment, and when, as I was 
Aviping my ])eii, a breath of air stole through the tent, promising a 
refresliing evening, and Alee app< ared Avith the soup tureen, and the 
gcnllemen eanu^ in, cheerful and hungry, and the bottle of ale (the 
greatest po.ssii)le refresliment in tlu.‘ desert, except the chibouque) 
Avas visible in tin; corner. The thought of tin; finisln*d jonrmd 
certainly gave a zest to the* dinner, — a relish which the two gentle- 
men must liavc daily enjoyed, for they Avere daily diligent. 

Ai)nsi.s gave us excellent dinners — gootl soup always: mutton 
and fowls always; and these Arab cooks diseoAcr an astonishing 
variety of ways of cooking mutton. Then, tlnue anus macaroni, ami 
potatoes ; and always some nice pudding or fruit pie : excellent 
cheese ; and a dessert of orang and capital tigs, 'riien the 
chiboiUjUes aati’c brought, — at once the in(lisj)ensable comfort and 
chief luxury of Kaslern life comfort of wliosc It ‘.])orlanee there 
no more eoneeplion can be formed at home than tin* ]U'i)ple of the 
(luinea coa.st can a]qnvciate our aa inter-clothing and fires. Then I 
usually Aveiit out, to survey tin* camp aml^cenery, ami try to get rid 
of, or better endure, the smise of irritation from fatigue and h(‘at 
which Avas at this hour the hardest to bcjir. l\v this time, the 
impression of that snil’ering is much Avoakem il, Avhile the images of 
the Arabdire.s, the dim tents and dark camels, the toAvering moun- 
tains titfnlly lighted by the moon, ortho dim plain, all canopied over 
Kv the lu-strous heavens, or the <|uiet murmuring sia, lloAving toiuy 
feet, are as fresh and deliidous as ever. IIoav often have I stolen 
round tlu^ camp, just beyond the U nt ropes, enjoying the sight of 
the camel driv(‘rs before tlnur tires, or the guard grouped about a 
lively story-t( Her ! How often have I wamlered aAvay among the 
clefts of the rock, or so far along the beach ns that I might siiAg 
unheard all the beloved old iiuisic Avbicli 1 aever utter at home, in: 

z2 
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onr little islaiul where one can never got out of earshot ! — Sooner 
or later, however. Alee was seen going to our tent with the boiling 
kettle, and I was to be refreshed by tea. AftcT tea, we were all 
more awake and lively, — ^just enough so to relish a rubber, though 
nothing else. A rubber kept us amused and merry till ten o’clock ; 
and [ hardly think anything else would have done it. AVe eared 
little about it; but it was better than vainly trying to r(‘ad, and 
being too sleepy to speak civilly.— 'At ten oh*loek, the gentlemen 
went to their tent; Alee brought the water basins, and fastened 
down the tent curtain; and I ])ut ii)) my canoj)y, and made my bed, 
and was presently asleep. — Sueh was the ordinary course of our 
days in the Desert. 

On the Siiturday morning, our fourth day from llissateen, I saw 
the lied Sea. At the moment wlu u its distajit gleam caught my 
eye, Miss (’., who was at the head of the troop, turned and waved 
her hand, and tlu’re was an immediate ])ress forward. The tracks 
turm?d northwards, and we were presently upon the beach. One 
and all ilisinounted, and snatched at the glorious shells which lay 
ill heaps and banks along tin* sliore. All pockets and bags were 
tilled, and we were all presenting one anotlier with tin? most exfpu- 
site shells we could find wliere all wiu’e beautiful. We were like a 
party of children; and lik<‘ children, we wi*n‘ unawan* of our folly. 
These shell.- were all dead, and must soon crumble into llme-dusf. 
Xothing in our journey gave im? a more tlisliiict imjuTssion of our 
distance from home tlian this rapturous arrival on the shores of tlie 
lied .S<a. Yet there were soim; serious thoughts coiinceted uitli 
the spot. AVe w'cre now at that jioint where many scholars believe 
that the Kgvptian liost overtook tin' llelin-ws. All progn'ss to the 
south wa.s barred by the high [uoinoutory of Ataka, wbieb juts into 
tin* .sea; and if the Mgvjdian.i eamelrom tin* norib, the only escape 
fur the llebrmv.s \va.s by tin* w^ay we iiad come, leading back only 
to the Nile. '[’he sea was bbie and char beyond ileserijition. 
Northwards, a narrow st|jp of shore lay betwe»*n tin? si'a and the 
brown, preeipiton.s rocky mountains of the Egyptian coast. 'Jo 
the norfl -east, with the him? gulf between, lay tin; white line of 
Suez; and the Inrlian sic.uiier was diseeniibb*, moored a few miles 
below. 'I'ln: Arabia inl.', soft in tln*ir amethyst hues, shut in the 
whole to tin; ea-t. li was au exipiisite scene. 

AYe proecedi'd northwards, and eneam])ed on a charming spob ' 
on the hard san/i below tin; momitain.s. 'Kin; clear waters ri[)j)led 
op among the .sin Ives of rock so as to tempt ns irresistibly to liathe, 
though W ' were warned (jf the danger of sharks, Mrs. \. ami I 
CO lid not, Ix lieve that sharks would come into the shallows ol the 
vei-y shore; and \ve. bathed accordingly ; as I b<;li(;\e every one else 
did beff" ' be day was over ; but we W’erc told at Suez, the ncx 
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morning, tliat the inhabiianta never bathe ; and that it is only rash 
strangers, ignorant of the ways of sharks, that* venture to do so. 
On me, however, tlic warning was thrown away. I batlicd whenever 
I could, in both gulfs ; and wc heard no more of sharks. 

On Sunday, February 28th, we were to reach Suez in time for 
morning service : and, as the town was within sight, our own 
party pushed on before the others. It was starlight when I came out 
of the tent ; and while we were at broaktast, the dawn disclosed the 
sheeny sea aiul the fissures of the gloomy mountains. We entered 
the gate of Suez Ixitwcen nine and ten o’clock, and were met by the 
agent of the Feninsnlar and Oriental Company, of which Mr. K. i.s 
a Director, (’aptain Linguist, the agent, showed us all possible 
kindness, and rendiTcd ns every service he could think of. Among 
other things, he compelled us to accept his whole collection of 
shells, which he forwanhul to Liverpool for ns. 'fo him it was, as 
lie ^old us, a truly haj)py day. ilis ordinary intercourse witli 
Kiiropeans is necessarily very hasty and unsalisfaelory. His oilicc 
is to help the transit of India passengius ; and tlnw are alway.s in a 
vast hurry, and anxious about tlu‘ir luggage. The talk with them is 
about carpet-bags, (minibuses and steamers, 'fill to-day he had 
not for maMv a numth j<nne<l in worship, or heard a psalm, or sat 
down with his (’oniitrymen to (piiet conversation, or taken them a 
leisurely walk, lie will rmnember that J^unday, as I am sure we 
shall his kindness. 

After a comfort abl(^ second lireakfast at the hotel, whieli is kept 
by two Friglijiliwomen, we went to an einiiienec near, where Cap- 
tain Linguist pointed out to ns the well wlieiie** alone Sm / obtains 
fresh water, and tin; lirst Station in the Desert; find to the north, 
tlu* end of the (iulf; — a stvi-tch of two milc'^ or so of shallow water. 

A f(;w small vessels lay In iv, ;fnd along both ^hol• to the south- 
wards. (hiptain Linguist ha» followed out the trai'cs of the aneiont 
canal; and In* can lind no evidences that it was ever \ised, or 
even lini>lnMi ; and he Delii'ves iherelbre that it eaii aibnul no pre- 
cedent for the propo-ed new oin*. ('ven >up[) 0 ''ing the state of the 
waters and shore lobe nnallered wbieh nobody, I believe, does 
suppose. 

We wvotc letters in tin* evening, being glad of this last oppor- 
tunity, for several wj'cks, of bu’wardmg news to Iv^gland. 

The, next morning, March the L-'l. »’apti»in L. took ns in his boat 
over to the Arabian side The wind uasso light that we proceeded 
tit the rate of less than tvvo iniliN an In nr ; and the rest of ( ur company 
passed us, and landed two hours before us. The baggage and 
escort had erossid the night before. Tin* view of Suez from tln^ 
Water was finer than 1 should bavi* supposed possible for sueh a 
laiserablc place : but such an atmosphere aiiorn- every thing. with the 
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highest cliarms of folour. Tiic light cn the sides of tlie vessels, on 
the two minarets, and through the shallow waters, was a feast. The 
coral-shoals below, red and dark, contrasted with the pale green 
above the santly bottom. 

It was one o'clock when w'c landed ; and the wdiole oarfivaii, 
provisions and all, were gone on, without Icfiving word.wdiere we 
were to stop. Our camels and dragoman were awaiting us ; but 
neither fooil, cook nor guide. Captain liiiiguist was delighted to 
improvise a luncheon for us at his country-house, at the Wells of 
Moses, lie showed us his garden, which is w(;ll irrigated, and as 
productive as a garden can be in such a place, lie showed us the 
ancient wells, all shrouded in bushy palms ; and pointed out indi- 
cations of moisture which encourage him to search lor a fourth well. 
Of the three which we saw, one is built up with massive and ancient 
masonry. We were glad that our kind entertainer had such a 
resource as even this place. When weary with the solitiuh* and 
irksomeness of his position, he comes over here, and drives away 
bine devils with a gallop over the saml hills, and plans of improve- 
ment about his eonntry-honse. Tla? Inneheon he gave us w^as 
extraordinary enough in its place to deserve ini'iition. Here, among 
tliese clr{‘ary sands of the .\rabian shore, wv, had bnttt'i* from 
Ireland, ale from Kngland, wine from r^pain, liam from (ifrniany, 
bread and mutton frfiin Cairo and Suez, eheix* fn)m Holland, and 
water from Madras! Truly, the dwelhrs on Hie Ked Sea niav well 

advoeatos of free trade. — At half-past live e.M., Captain L. Indped 
us to mount, and saw us on our way. 
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JOl’UNKY TO STXAI. 

TitK h('at was still excessive, and we were faint and fatigued at 
this evening hour, whtni we should have been sitting clown to rest; 
and our whole day’s ride was still before us; — a ride of twenty 
miles, as it turned out. V<*t 1 look back with singular ])leasure to 
that lirst Aral)iau ride. We might go as fast as we liked, being 
free from tlu; baggage camels ; and we were to ride as quietly as 
we could. So I pnt luy camel to a irot, and pushed on, to see 
what 1 could see in Arabia. I looked out for lh‘doueeus on the 
hills; and inaiiv times 1 thought I saw them: but it always turned 
out to be a round stone instead of a man’s head, or some fitful 
shadow on the slopes, instead of a eronehing .\rab. In only one 
inslaiKV^ do 1 heliv ve now that I .‘^aw a sjn watching from behind a 
ridg«*. Tlu* hirge, glorious sun presently went down eiear behind 
the sands to our right ; ami just before, the full moon had come 
stealing up behind tlie eastr^i ri<ige, — at first a oale ghost, soou 
to hrighti'ii to a gohh'ii orb. 'riien I was stri.ek by the sheen 
on the p<'bbly slopj-s, almost as bright as ou water: and all the 
way I was juujilexrd by the altcrecl jiroportioiis of every object in 
such a ])laee and light. AVheii I hooked back, it made me almost 
breathless to see our little party, — only four riders besides myself, 
moving in a space like that; ami yet every ridge ami slone looked 
huge i;ll we came u|) to it. I’wo camel drivers were ruiiuing 
beside us. When we had been sidiug above two hours, one of 
them began to scream horribly, aiul niter shrill calls; and from 
under the m;xl shadowy sloju* an A’mo sjirang out, close to me as I 
rode ahead. It was only <me o'* our escort, v.ho had been left 
behind by the Slu‘ikh to look for us. lie told lee that we had 
yet some way t*) go ; and a long way indeed it seemed. We told 
one another when it was eight o’clock, and when it was nine, and 
still we trotted ou, stM‘ing imihing tliroiigh the uncertain and per- 
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pkxiii" but tlio same wilds of rock and Sinnd. At last, as I 
was gaziuf? forwardo intently, I saw a filtle ilasli, apparenlly on the 
very Iiorizon ; and then a report followed. I'he Sheikh had fired a 
gun for our giiidaiiee. AVe came to some tufts of tamarisk and 
other low shrubs in a water-course; and amidst these were the 
tents. Our over-dressed dinner was on table immediately, — that 
is, soon after ten o’clock; but Mrs. Y. and I craved tea, which 
presently revived us. — We lunv found that we had been tlie least 
distressed of tlie whole European party. Our comrades had found, 
on landing, that the Arab company had gone on : they had no kind 
friend at the AA’ells of JMoscs to give tht ni luneheon : they had 
travelled the whole day without food, and were two hours and a 
half longer on the road than we. 

The next morning wo first eiieouiitered a high wind in the desert. 
Tlie sand met us in streams. As riding under sucli a ]i()wdering 
w'as more disagreeable than walking, when one could oeeasionally 
turn one’s back to tlu^ wind, and take bnath, I walked about eight 
miles; and by that time, the wind bad nnnlerated a little. — As I 
W’as afti'rwards riding ahead, I saw a palm among some sand hills ; 
and iny camel (juiekeneil its paee, anrl meded no jiersnasion to 
carry nn' up to the tree. Alore shrubby palms were now seen 
growing about a chink in the hill-sich*, ulmre a little jinol (jf wat(.T 
appeared. It was rath<*r bitter, but drinkable. Onr <’aniels scon 
redncid it to sandy dregs. They thrust tin ir lieads togellier (‘ngerly, 
and pushed hard tor a drink ; but I ob>erv( d that eaeli drank very 
little. Fn'in its bitterness, this well is called by some* juoph* the. 
AFarali of SerijUnre: but it is nol g» iierally sujiposed to be tlie 
actual place. — ^)ii referring to Ihirekhardl, I find, however, that he 
believe.*, tliis to la; tin* Alarab nf Kxodu> xv. lb* sa\s: — We 

passed tin* wcdl of llowara, round \ibieh a few datc^ iree.s grow. 
Niebuhr tra\ellecl the sani(‘ route, but lii'^ guides probably did not 
lead him to this we ll, which lies annnig hills, abemt two hundred 

paces c>ut of the road 'fla' water of the well of llowara 

is £0 bitter, tliat irn n cannot drink it ; and e\en eann*l.<, If not veiy 
thirsty, refuse to ta-le it.” — It was probably dibiled by the rains, 
(which iiere fall and tiow' very eopionsl\ j when we lastcci the walcT. 
AN e were in*arly two nn'iitli' earlier in tin* sense n than ibirekhardl ; 
and we saw* eveiywhei, trace's of recent tlood.-' in the walcT-eonrscs. 
Ibirekhardl eontinues : — 

“ Jtcuu A}onn M.'usa to the well of Ibnvara wo liad travelled 
fib.ec'ii hcairs and a 'piarler. Jb ferring to this distance it a]»pears 
])robabh; lli.t this is the desert (d' tliree da\s mentioned in the 
iS(.!riptures to have be< tj ero.«sed by llie Israelites inumdiately alter 
*heir passing tlie Iba! Si a, and at the end of which they arrived at 
Marah. In mo ving vitli u whole nation, the march may well be 
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supposed to have oceupiecj three days; and the bitter well at 
Marah, which was sweetened by Moses, corresponds exactly with 
that of Howara. ^J'liis is the usual route to Mount Sinai, and was 
])robably therefore that which the Israelites took on their escape 
from Egypt.** 

The next day, (AVeduesday, March 3(1) T discov(Tcd how com- 
pletely 1 had ])ceu poss(‘ssed with th(j spirit of the desert by the 
sort of feeling with which I greeted a single tree. It was only a 
poor thorny-aeacia, low and wide-spreading: but its importance to 
eye and mind cannot Ix^ judged of by those who have never seen 
a solitary tree', — the only vegetation within a wide horizon. As I 
was riding ahead, I waved iny eourbash to those behind, lest any 
body should miss the sight. Ihit in a little while, there was much 
more to see'. I ciwuv. upon a eluni]) of palms ; — those bushy palms 
of the d(\sert which an^ to my (ye so much more Ix^autiful than the 
tid! trimmed ])alms, trimnuxl for dat(‘-b('aring, which we see in 
cullivatc«l regions, and in all jncturcs of the East. In the midst 
of this clumi) w as a well ; and along the de( p water-course, for a 
considerabhi distance, tamarisks, acacias and ])alms were scattered 
and (dumped. As several of the party dismountixl hen*, 1 walked 
up the w atcr-(‘oui>c, as far as I dared, till the sight of some strange 
Arabs, looking at me from behind the trc(S, turned me ba(?k. — 
Soon alter remoulding, we came iqx.ii a string of muddy pools in 
the watt r-course, wht re our camels drank. Kvcrvwhcre in the 
desert, we were surjiriscd by the numbor of wattT-eourst's, and the 
traces of torrt‘iit'5. \V(* wen* almost liourly riding o\er or near 
tliat (’aked soil, i iirling up in large slict s, w hich tells of a recent 
tl(.)od. 

Here, and in far drier parts of tlie desert, we saw drngon-tli(‘s in 

abmi(lane(‘ ; a ^^’gn, probabb*, of llie rainy s( as('i' being just over. 

It is eurittiis that wliih' no rain falls in the almost luirallel and not 
distant Nile Valley, there should bi' abundant rains in this 
peninsula, usually in Dtcember and January. Me saw' a good 
Jiiaiiy ])igeoi^s, and a few (dber binls; ;iml under almost every 
hush, were the boles of the little jtTbtias. 

Our place of cm amjmieut this evening was very eharmiug. Tn 
a nook, made by mountains meeting at riubt angles, the vanislunl 
tornait scTimd to liav(* spnad abro.ui, rather tliaii to have turned a 
sharp corner, while contined witloii banks. JStill, this was in a 
valley; only tlie valhy widened a li:iie at this turn. In this nook 
gnwv ])alms in elum|is; and tl. re wen little strips of grass 
bordering ibc tiny runnels in the sand; and in the ereviecs of the 
precipitous rocks were tufts (»f wet'ds, of a really da/./liug green. — 
The scenery the next morning was traiisjiorting. I walked forwards 
for a few miles, — past a prcaligions black iv- k which rose in grand 
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contrast with the brown mountains ; J-he sea, of the deepest blue, 
opening out at the end of the gorge, and bounded afar by the 
Egyptian hills, dressed in heavenly hues. We came down upon 
the sea, and went in and out, between it and the mountains, many 
times. The rocks were the most diversified I ever saw. I noted 
them on the spot as being black, green, crimson, lilac, maroon, 
yellow, golden and white : and their form was that of a whole host 
of cones. — Then we entered upon the wilderness of Sin, and the 
plain was stony towards the striking entrance of Wadee Slielal. 
We had now left Ibirckhardt’s track, lie took the more northerly 
route to Sinai, by Wadee Sheikh, but returned to ( -airo by the one 
we were on. We went by the more southerly track, which gave us 
the aclvantage of skirting Mount Scrbal. 

Some time after luncliing under a projecting rock, we undertook 
the great pass in Wadee Shclal. It was ni'cc ssarv to dismount, — 
not so much on account of the steepness of tlu^ ascent, which was 
in fact a long zigzag staircas(% as of its narrowness. A i^aggage- 
camci filled the space completely; and if one of these shouhl press 
against a ridden camel, the rider’s limbs would j)rol)al)ly be 
crushe<l against the rock. I led my camel up the pass; and when 
1 had crossed tlie ridge, my position seemed strangt? enough: — 
alone, leading my camel in a hollow way, whtuc tin; heat was like 
the mouth of a furnace, and where I should hardly hav«; supposed 
myself on our own familiar earth, but for the birds which flew up 
in the sunshine, and the dragoii-flirs that flitted by. I now seemed 
to feel, for the first time, Irut* |)ity for the wajidering Hebrews. 
What a place was this for the ilebrew mothers with tln-ir sucking 
babes ! d licy w ho liad lived on tin; banks of the never-tailing Nile, 
and drunk tlieir fill of its sweet waters, must liave In-eu aghast at 
the as|n‘et of a scene like this, where ‘ihc eye, wainleriiig as it will, 
can see nothing but l)right and solemn rocks ainl a sky without a 
cloud. As I thought of their fevi-n-d (’liildreii iinj)loring water, and 
their ow'ii failing limbs wdierc there, was no shade in \vhi(;li to rest, 
I could imagine tin* agony of tin; Hebrew falht rs, and w(;ll excuse 
liieir despairing cry, “ (live us water that we may drink! WlnTi- 
Ibre is this that thou hast brought us up out of the lainl of Egy])t, 
to kill us and oiir e’ Mdr ii anil our cattle with thirst? 

Vfherefore have ye inaoe u.- to come up out of l'jg>pfi 1^ bring us 
unto tliis evil place Jt is no place of 3 i*ed, or of tigs, or of vines, 
or of ])omegranates : neitlnrr is there any water to drink.” 'Ihey 
Were here in the early days of their wandering, wln-ii the freshness 
of the Nile \ alley was \ ivid in their remembrance ; and it was later in 
the year t’nan when w^e travelled this way. To them, the sun was 
norc scorching than to ns ; and the caked soil of the water-courses 
had become drv dusc; ami, as Burckhardt found at a yet earlier 
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season, the scanty foliage of the thorny-acacia was all so dead and 
crisped with the heat as to ignite with a spark. The faith of the 
meditative and instructed Moses must have been strong to bear 
him up in such a scene : and what must have been the clamour and 
despair of tlie slavish multitude, whose hope and courage had been 
extinguished by that bondage which yet left their domestic affections 
in all tluiir sti-cngthl At every step, we found the scriptural 
iinagci-y rising up Ixifore our minds, — tire imagery of overshadowing 
rocks, slieltering wings, water-brooks, and rain tilling the pools : — 
even we, witli all our eomfoi*ts and our wcOl-illled water-skins, 
relieved our mental op|)re.ssion with imagery like this. But the 
poor Hebrews had no script ui*cs, no faith, no promises that they 
could y(?t receive. To them, it was all evil and no hope. AVell 
might Mos<*s himself here sink below the level of his purposes, and 
cry “ AVhat shall 1 do unto this ])eopli^ ? they be almost ready to 
s! me me.” AVheii my eye caught at the tufts of grass peeping 
from under the stones, and a green bush here and there in the 
ravines, I remenjl)ered that they would be gone before the summer, 
ami that there w(*re none when the Hebrews passed by. 

It was at tlu^ end of om: of these, parelied wadees that we 
encamped that nigbt, — encompassed with ))reeipilo\Js locks. The red 
granite mountains \\v were now in the midst of are massive and 
awful beyond any other mountains I ever saw. The sunset lights, 
Mid the Tnurrow\s dawn drcssetl them in splendour, but scarcely 
rclii'ved their gloom.- -This had been a remarkable day ; but the 
morrow was yet more so. 

1 was out at dawn on the morning of the alh, and by sunrise I 
was walking forwards alone, watching the sun-tloods which streamed 
down between the fantastie peaks of the mountains, liiiormous 
blocks of red granite lay boide the tracks; and ' am their ercviecs 
the birds tlew up into the, light. 1 had been wavin’d not to walk far ; 
and I soon learned why. — rresiiitly after mouiiling, T was surprised 
to see, oil the left haiul face of roek, two tablets smoothed for inscrip- 
tions. Oil one, the inscription had been ell’.ii'ed: the otluT was covered 
with l\gv])tian hieroglyphics. — Bishara came up, ami pointed to a 
wadee belong us which divergeil from thir main route, — ^^adoc 
Magava, — and Imre he cviilently wanted us to go. We turned in there: 
and I will just mention, for tin- guidanee of any future traveller, 
where the Mgyptian r( li<‘s are to b<* looked, for. Vassiiig into adcc 
Magara from Waih'c (leiiiiee, a pa'eli of grer*n shrubs soon appears 
on the right; and further on, a -ingle thorny-aeaeia’ is seen on the 
same side. Here, tlie traveller must (iisinouiit, and climb the steep 
and dillicult mountain side imuieilialelv op|)osite the tree. If ho sets 
out ill the angle, lie can hardly miss his object. — On the left band 
slope are two tablets of liicrogiypliics, booides some attempts at 
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excavation wliicli have been discontinue^. On the right hand slope 
of tlie recess are four more ; and furtlicr round on the same side, 
still two more, tinder the shelter of a projecting ledge ; — one might 
say, in a little cave. Of these two, one is tinished ; the other only 
just begun. AVhat can tliese inscriptions mean, — high up such a 
wild, retired mountain, and unfinished? 

Nicbidir discovered, and after him Laborde and other travellers 
visited, a group of Egyptian mortuary stones (as is supposed) near 
Naszeb, on the more northern road which lbir(?khardt took : and an 
account of them is given by Ijaborde.* Of this group llurckhardt 
saysf — “ It seems to be a enstom jtrevalent with the Arabs, in 
every part of the desert, to have r(‘gnlar burial-grounds, whither 
they carry their dead, sometimes from the distance of several day’s 
journey. The burying-ground seen by Niebuhr near Nas/.cb, which, 
as T have alreatly inentiotied, I passed without visiting, .... 
appears to have been an ancient cemetery of the same kind, formed 
at a time when hieroglyphieal characters wen* in use among all the 
nations under Egyptijin inllucnce. As then* are no countries where 
ancient manners arc so pennam*rit as in the desert, it is ])rnl)a!)Io 
that the saiiK* customs of sepulture then prevjiiled which still exist; 
and that tlu* burial-ground described by Niebuhr by no imams })roves 
the former existenec of a eit.y.” 

T wish some one wlio can naid tlie Egyptian hieroglyph ies would 
go and examine into this matter. Eabonle imadions t;il)lrts slightly, 
— the tal)lels which we saw, and supposi's tliat some atlenipis to 
find eoj)])cr may have been made here, which might attract Egypti.iu 
worknuMi. If such works were ever bcgnii here, they must ha\(i 
been iinmediatr'ly rcliiujuishcd. 

We retraced our ste[)s to the entrance of the wadee, and tluii, 
turning to the left, enten-d ujH»n \Va(^«e .Mok.alteb, — the \lritten 
Valley. I was so busy thinking over what wc bad ju'^t seen, that 
1 fiu'got to ask the name of this new wadee, or t«) take hred to 
what was about me, when a rock turning rdf to tin; left eanglit my 
eye, aiifl rouseil me at once. It was eovi-red with inscriptions, from 
base t ) snnmiit ; — covered as thick as the, hdters wouhi stam! ; not 
only (11 the smooth parts of the stom*, but wherever the ehavaeters 
could ha [ujL I was the last of the troop; and they had certainly 
all passed by without noticing this rock. 1 sliouled, and waved 
iriy courbasli to bjiiig them liack ; they turned, but dul not come. 
They all diarw to the side of Mie *'uidee; and 1 prcH’iitly found that 
they to''* had discovered noiUi.Tful rocks. Tor six miles or so now, 
we pa-sfd between rocks inscribed all over with characters which 
nobody can read. — 'J’hey are irregularly carved ; — some larger, some 

* Journey tln'iuirh Ami-ia Petni’i, Ar., p. tJO (t'lnglish translation). 

'{' Travelb in S\na and iIjo Holy Laiiil, p, 4ti*J. 
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smaller, from (I think) nearly a foot high to half an inch. Those of 
us who had good sight perceived that there w4Ve inscriptions much 
higher up than we had been given to understand by travellers. On 
many a smooth natural tablet, high up on the face of the mountain, 
could 1 see mysterious lines, like those below, when the sunlight or 
shadow fell favourably : but the unbroken mass of inscriptions was 
belweem the base and a height of twenty feet. — Almost every large 
stone whi(!h lay in the valley also bore similar records. Some were 
rather lightly traced, — little more than seratehed, — on the stone: 
but many were deep cut. 

This character was unknown at the time when Justinian built the 
(invent of Mount JSinai; and it cannot yet be rcad.^' At tirst, the 
discoverers had a natural hopi^ that tliese gravings on the rock 
might prove to be the work of the Hebrews ; but that idea has long 
been given up. h’rom very early ages, the moimtaiiis we were now 
approaching had Ix'eii .sacred jilaei s and obj(cl.s of pilgrimage ; and 
after the Christian Kra, many thousands of C.’hristiaus lived in this 
j)eninsnla, — soim; in monasteries, and very many as anchorites, 
scattered tlirongh the viilh*y.s and among the rocks about Sin-bal and 
Sinai. For some hundreds of years, pilgrims troojn‘d hitherwards; 
and tlie learned now snj)pos(‘ the iii^^eriptions in Wadee Mokattcb 
and other plae(js to record the names and blessings of pilgrims. If 
so, it is as desiraljh; as t:\er to lind a key to this character, that 
we may learn ulial unknown pt-ople, — or jw'oph; who wrote in 
an unknown eharaeter, — sharecl, in former days, the Jewish and 
Cliristiaii faith. —lii tlie transactions of the Itoyal t^ociety a large 
nninber, (I think 1^7) of liiesc inscriptions are j)nblish(‘d, among 
wliieh are nine (Inck and one J.alin : but these do not help us to 
as^igu the re^t to tlu'ir origin. Dr. Lc^psius conjeetiires these to be 
the work of Siu phe rds : bul omr doi:s not see why, in that case, 
they ^houhl be found ordy in the way to sacred localities ; — for 
instaiiee, as far as lh'phi«lim and Fd F.rbayn at the foot of llorcb, 
and no higher up tin' Wadee el L<‘dja. 

Among these Ieg«Mids. and in many another sjiot bercabonts, ttre 
drawings on tin! rock which may well be the work of Ikdoueeii 

* I li:ivo ivi’ciitlv rrcriM tl inforinatioii tVoiu l*:n is liirit Ttr. Bo#*!’ published, .it 
III I'MO.an :ii|ili:ilu-i of iIkm* iiiM-rijiiioiis, ; :i,l ilmt liis imsluHl of »lof\pl)er- 
iuii romuiuTnl.x tlur iK-lirfof tin* lournni. tl i' that the iiiMTipiions were 

oiijjravnl l»y piliKMiniN jinirno'i iiijr 1»» a holy luoiintaiii. l)r. Bi*i*r believes 

them to iiav^ been raived by .fewidi and (.'hii-‘ian goin^ to Sinai; wUilo 

other aulboiities derlare lliein to iiave been tiie work of Arab , ilgriins, who were 
repairing' to the SahaMii >lirines on Mount Sul-al. tin this supposition the latest 
of the inseriptions aie pniinnmeed t«» have Inen of the second or third oenturv, 
from whi<h point »d‘tinie the (Jreek or I.atiii (.'hl•i^tian insciiptions are supposed to 
kcijin. More extended information, however, is needed before there can be any 
certiiiniy about the aulhoisbip of this singular i{K*cics of record. 
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goat-herds. Tliey are scratches, rather than carvings, of camels, 
goats and gazelles ;-i-hugely-la(lcn, crooked canuds, — tumble-down 
goats, and most clumsy or scraggy, gazelles. They are amusing, 
but not at all mysterious. 

In the arternoon, we found the tufts of dtrsert shrubs becoming 
thicker and larger; the tamarisks expanded into trees, and in an 
angle of the valli‘y, nnprnned palms showed themselves before us. 
Bisliara and the dragomen began to look about for a resting-place; 
and they told ns we were entering Wadee Feiran. As wc turned that 
angle, wc came upon inelosnres ; — tlie tirst wc had seen since leaving 
the AVells of Closes. Thick palm-groves now rose bi forc ns ; ami 
it was pleasant to ride in among them, past walls and little flocks 
of goats teifded by Arabs, over patches of damp soil, and under the 
declivities of Mount ISerbal. Serbal rose grandly ovm- all ; and it 
let down little streamlets, along whose margin fresh grass ran in 
lines beside the tracks. — In one s])ot, there was seen a tim? sweep of 
the mountain ridge, where it is natural for tho5?e who believe this 
to have been the luountaiii of tin* Law to s<‘( in vi.si()n the gathering 
of the clouds and the flashing of the light nings. But there is no 
plain below from which the Ih'brew mull it nde eonhl have beheld 
this: nor is there anywhere round the mountain a spae(! which 
could afford the spectacle to any large mimlxT of ]>(‘oplt*. — I shall 
not ( liter upon tlie emitroversy about the sj)ot of thi^ giving of the 
Law. 1 am eonviiuM'd that there is no evidences which can deeiile 
the matter; and that there nev(*r ean be, because tlui |)renii.ses can 
never be fixed. AVhile every body believis tin* gameral fact of tlie 
leading of tin; Hebrews to this region, in order to jirepare tliem Ibr 
their future nationality, no one can say how much of the (hrtails is 
strictly historical, and how mneh h*gendarv. 'rin* numbers and 
dates of tin* narrative are reganied by*'all the learm d, 1 bidieve, as 
untenable; as given, afur the lb brew manner, in llie large, and in 
established terms, understood by Hebrew hearers, but altogether 
misleading to those who would take them as literally as if they had 
bfM 11 assigned after, instead of befon*, the origin of true history. 
Learned men, who are up to the mark of historical seieiiee. in (Mir 
day, know that the Hebrews and their followers could not hav(*. 
aniOiiiit(*(l to tno millinfis of pi'ople when tliev left i'gypt, and that 
the “forty yc.rs’* and “forty days’* assigned to a vari(-*tv ot 
transactions is not to be taken iiterally, nor was cvi^r meant to bo 
SO: and they arc aware tl t it is in vain to fix upon any particular 
mountain peak as that froiti whieli tlic Law was given. 

It is qnit(i another • nestion whieli was the sacred monntain in 
tlic ix lief of early tinn s. In regard to this there is abundance of 
evidence. It i'j clear that Serbal and Sinai were both snored monn- 
taius, andobjc 'H of pilgrimage from a very early age. The traveller 
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cannot bnt see this on the spot : and if he is further disposed to 
occupy himself with the speculation which of the mountains of the 
region was in the mind of the wTiters of Exodus, he will do as 
travellers have hitherto done, — fix upon the peak which in his view 
answers the most nearly to the points of the narrative. Of the few 
travellers who have been there, the greater number have pointed 
out some fresh spot which struck their fancy, in the absence of all 
evidence as to which the writers h<ad in view. — If I were to do this, 
it would not be Serbal that 1 should fix upon ; because there is, as 
I said, no space within view of its p(‘aks and ridge whence any large 
number could fix their gaze on any one suitable point of the moun- 
tain. Yet it is eh?ar tliat, for some reason or other, Scrbal was 
largely resorted to by devotc'cs and pilgrims, and probably through 
inanyag(‘s; — as was also 8inai. — Many inscriptions are found on 
the rocks near the summit of Scrbal ; and there is a road up to its 
peak. In Wadee Feiran the rocks are dotted with caves, — the 
abodes and tombs of ancient anchorites and •devotees. What traces 
of sanctity nunain almut Sinai, we shall presently sec. 

We wandered on in the vnllcv for about a mile beyond the spot I 
mentioned ns allbrding a line view of the pinnaelos of Serbnl ; and 
then we took up our rest in a truly delicious nook. Serbal was 
almost overhead, and other mountains enclosed us round. On the 
slojx* bcliind us w«*r(^ tlie remains of the ancient town known to have 
existed here : and at its base ran a little streamlet in a mossy 
channel, overhung with tamarisks and })alms. (.’aves yawuied in all 
llio precipices round ; and soon, when tlie large moon rose, the 
Avhole was like a rich dream, — except for the voices and laughter of 
a ])arty of our Arabs round a gre.it tire which gleamed upon the 
the high screen of tamari>ks that siieltercd them from the night 
breeze. » 

In the morning [ was out in time to see some of the stars go 
down behind the inoiintain peaks, and others fade in tiic dawn. It 
was so warm here that 1 put olf my cloak while at ■"•eakfast in the 
open air before sunrise. By six oVloek I was walking forwards, 
wishing to examine some of the eaves. 'Phose to whieli I climbed 
were mere cells, rude and unshapiMi : just answering to one’s 
childish notions of an anchorite’s cell. t:?onie had as many as four 
chtimhers, I was told , but uoue tbat I \isited had more than two. 
I obs<Tve<l a scat app.arently cut into the rock on the margin of the 
Tumiel, \thcre it spreads into a brook : and I wondered who planted 
it there ; for it was too convenient and jilcasant to have bc<'!\ done 
W’ith the good-will of anchorites.- 1 hen I walked through palm- 
groves, and ill and out among inclosures, delighting mv eyes with 
the asphodel whieh blossomed richl\ in the ereviees of the roeks; — 
sometimes within reach, so tbat I had aotiially bouquets to present 
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to my friends when they overtook me.. There is nothing like the 
words written down at the time ; so here arc those of my journal of 
that date. “ Paths through the tamarisks ; and Arab tents, and 
black goats and swathed goat-herds ; and the first sunlight dropping 
ill through the mountain clefts, — golden beyond description, and 
making golden the waving palm tops in the illumined nook 1 looked 
down upon. On turning round, I saw our loaded camels coming 
winding through the tall stems behind me, and their drivers among 
the trees. How must Feiran (if then, like what it is now) have 
a})peared to the Israelites afttT tlieir wandering in the arid places of 
the Desert ! Hut it is not fertile, as some authors say, who mean 
by that that it is cidtivated. I saw nothing grown by husbandry; 
jiiid the soil is sandy as elsewhere. 'ftMider grass and cresses spring 
in the brook; and there are tuftsof herbage, and wtaals in the rock- 
clefts; but the palms arc unpriim‘d, and all is wild, how(‘ver sweet. 
— As we })ursucd the wadee, the vegetation subsided into the usual 
Desert tufts ; ami the way was hot and dry. Our last views of 
]Mou?it Verbal were very tine as it towered, — all in lilac hues and 
blue shadows, — above the nearer mountains Ixjliind u.s. llelbre us 
were rising, all tin? morning, the peaks of the Sinai nucleus.'* 

It was this which nnnh' that Saturday, the filh of March, a 
remarkable day to ih. On this day, wi* travelled IVom Wadce 
Feiran to Mount Sinai, and at night we resled in the eonv(?nt. 

It inu.st b(^ understood that the whole clusU*r of mountain'! Ix fore 
us is called Sinai ; — tin? whoh? region which rises above th(‘ plain. 
At a consideral)le elevation, a wide plain spreads, out of which l)ranc!j 
many wad»‘es. From this plain sjiriiigs a cluster of rrx-ky mouulaiiis, at 
whose base lies the convent of .\loiiut Sinai. -‘-l''urther, — this cluster, 
as scni from the plain, is called at this (hiy (however it might he 
formerly) Horcb: and when tin? Inights of Iloreb are atlaiue<l, 
other mountains or peaks are si-cu to spring, whi<'h are iuvi>il>le 
from la-lnw. d'he two jiriueipal peaks are tlmse of Most ■«?, or Sinai 
FropJT, and Saint C'atherine. Thus, there? an* two gn-at ascfUts to 
reacli the l)ase of Sinai Froper : and tin* first of these? we a<*i*o!n- 
]ilisln*d this morning. .\s my journal says — “ We fi)llf)we*d wa(h'e*s, 
eros.s»*fl low rielge*s, elippeel eh)wn inte) a (h*ep, narrow, tnft»*d valh-y, 
drank wate r from our ."kins, crosse el ami e*nierge el, auel cnte're'd eipoii 
the defile? wliieh le*.ae]s to the? plain of Sinai. \Miat a rngge*d anel 
st(?e'p asce*nt it is -wimling, always, but ne:ver wii h any terrific eh^ptli 
below ! I ke‘j)t my seja t’i. we? re*ache?d our lnncliing-])lae*e*, in the 
shadow of ro(*k», when(*e we? .saw the? re*ar of our caravan e*re?cping 
ove;r the levels below. 'I'hen I walke?d some? way, but was .soon glad 
to mount my e*amel, whieli se’cine^d well at ln)me? in this elnm.s. Ihc 
cedouring of the roek-i wa.s as viviel ami striking a.s at any fbrin(?r point 
of our jourm y ; and the? myrth? green of the shale was relieving to 
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the eye. — We came out at Igst upon the plain where one would like 
to think the Hebrews were encamped; a levtd expanse of sand, 
tufted with Hesert plants ; and out of it springs, directly before us, 

' the cluster of peaks which is now called Horeb. On this plain 
were Arabs and goats; and a long shadow was flung across it, 
below' lloreb, from the Avestern mountain. — Soon, as we speeded 
over the ydain, we came in sight of the convemt, lying beautifully 
in the deep shadow of TIorcb ; aslant up the western slope, — and 
w'ith tall eypn'sses and some greener trees springing from within its 
fortress-like walls. It was very beautiful from this distance, — snug 
iuits extremely narrow valley.— We saw' to the right, at the base of 
the mountain, the second garden of the convent, wdth cypresses and 
green toliage lik(‘ the other. — N«*\t, we passed the Arab cemetery — 
a crowd of little rude stones. — 'fhen we rode over shelves of rock 
up to the convent, and ])ast its inelosnr'Mvalls, which are of v.'irions 
dates and materials, but chielly of large crude brick, with occasional 
heavy blocks of stone. — Some travellers* tents were under thcw'alls, 
and gn)U|)S of Arab boys we re, loitering about. 'J'he windlass at the 
place of (Mitrance, was at work, and two monks looked down upon 
ns from their terraev' on the walls. — Mr. V. wa nt np by the w'indlass, 
after his letl(‘r, to pn‘sent his re<jn*ets to tin; Prior. \\v, looked 
upon his .swiiiiring ascent with soim* womhrw'hat wc should do, if 
tiie oth('r enlranee of whi«’h we had heard should be* elostal against, 
strangers nenv. Ibit a monk soon invited ns within a well-secured 
])(wteni, and lightc'd ns with his lantern through a dark jiassnge, 
and then led ns through the green and blossomy and terraced 
grrden, .‘iiid up from one .stair-ea.se and platform to another, till wc 
arrived at tin? strangers’ corridor, whence wc could overlook much 
of the curious coniplicatiou of buiUlings and spaces which constitute 
the interior of the convent of Mount J^inai.” 
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CILVrTEil IV. 

CONVE:?iT OF MOUNT SINAI. — ASCKNT OF DJEBlvL MOUSA. 

ASCENT OF lIOKlvLl. 

The first thino; known of the settlement of tin's j^lacoanrl neighbour- 
hood is that the Empress Helena, in the fourth century, built a 
small church over the spot where the Jbirning Jbish grew. Who 
there w^vs to tell the Ihiiprcss where the Hush grew, is not known ; 
nor how the tradition liad been preserved for nearly two thousand 
years. Several small convents were built in the ])eninsula, after 
Helena’s church began to attract devotees : but the lUaloueeiis 
were so dangerous and troublesome that the Christians of the 
region petitioned Justinian to l)uild them a fortified convent. He 
sent workmen, Hurekhardt tells us,* from Constantinople and 
Egypt, with orders to build a!i impregnable niona.st(Ty on the tr.p 
of lijebel Mousa, — that peak being in his day supposed to be the 
one from which the T.aw was given. There being no water at that 
height, the workmen built the convent at the foot of J loreb, indosing 
within its walls the well at which it* is said Moses was the tirst to 
drink. — The monks believe that Justinian gave tin; whole of the 
peninsula to their establishment; and that so many saered buildings 
and luTinitages arose in eonsefpiencc, that six or seven thousand 
monks and liennits wen' inhabiting the region at the time of the 
Mohammedan eompiest. 

The worsliip is now solely tliat of the Greek church : but there 
was a. time when many forms of religion were on an ccpiality here. 
Beside the grt at (ireek church, stood the Mosejue, whence the 
Muezzin might, within the w’alls of this (liristiah convent, call the 
Eaithful to prayer. The ’ atii.3, Armenians and Syrians had chapds 
also ; but the Greek is the only one now in use. There were about 
thirty monks when we were there, some of whom appeared to have 
suit cred from the severity of their ride. They have an establishment 
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at Cairo, which is a resource to tlicm against mucli want and danger 
which they must otherwise suffer under. Theft* corn comes from 
Cairo ; most of the soil for their several gardens comes thence on 
the backs of camels. These gardens are of great importance to 
them, — not only because they depend on them for their sup})ly of 
vegetables, while never touching Jiuimal food, and because they 
propitiate the llcdoucens with fruit, but because their re])utatiou 
largely depends on the gr(?at (quantity of nu'tlieinal and sacred herbs 
which they send into the world every season. The gardens are 
carefully cultivated, terraced, and wv]\ irrigated. When w'e were 
there, the blossomy almonds and poaches, and the vivid green of the 
lierl) beds, among the tall dark cypresses and spreading olives, were 
a feast to the eye. 

Jh fore we went, wc called this the Corwent of St. Catherine, as 
everybody does. We had read of it umhT that name, and s(?en that 
name under every print of the place that had come before our eyes. 
Our surprise was therefore great wdien a monk who had taken the 
vow^s twenty years before deelanal that he did not know' it by that 
uarno. Ileing asked whether the convent had nothing to do witk 
St. (kithcrine, he rejdied, oidy by the bones of a hermitess, named. 
Catherine, having been foiiinl on the mountain above the conveut 
which bears h(jr narn<\ l*er|)lexed by this, I was yet more surprised 
when I observed a litthi CatluTine-whcel rinlcly carved over one of 
the posterns : and a picture of the saint, leaiiiug on her w’heel, in 
the library, with her name at length. In the chapel also her relies 
lie ill state,— those bones wdiich were found on the mountaiii-to]), 
and w’cre brought hither by the monks a few^ years after the esta- 
blislnncut of the convent. The monk, however, stuck to bis decla- 
ration that the couvi'iit bad no connexion with St. Catherine ; and 
we suspected there was some*misunderstau(liiig betwMJcn Irin and 
the interpreter, — our dragoman. Since my return, how’cvcr, 1 have 
found the .solution of our ddliculty in Jbirekhardt,'*^ who seems to 
elucidate everything lie touches. He says : — “ M. >eetzeu has 
fallen into a mistake in calling the convent by the name of St. 
Catherine. It is di’ilii’ated to the Trausliguratioii, or, as the Greeks 
call it, the Metamorphosis, and not to St. C'atherine, whose relics 
only are preserved here.’' — Wc asked tlie monk what, according to 
him, the name of the convent was ; find he replied, the Convent of 
Mount Sinai, — saying nothing about the Trausliguratioii. 

Tliere is a large mosaic represeiitatio»‘. of the Transfiguration in 
the dome of a chapel ; a curious specimen of art to be seen in such 
a place. Hut the pride of the brethri n is in the chapel of the 
Burning Bush. Wc w ere desired to enter it barefoot : but as I had 

• Travels ia Syria and the Ilo’.y Land, p. 553. 
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laced boots on, I ventured to disobey^ and passed without remark. 
Our monk-guide rtvcreiitly bent under the. altar, and removed a 
silver plate which covers the spot where the Hush grew. The Husli 
itself, however, tlourishes elsewhere, in one of tlie courts, — a shrub 
of the Itibcs kind, I think, which was sprouting vigorously. The 
monk, who ])luckcd some twigs for those who would accept them, 
said with enthusiasm that it had never droo])cd ; “and now,” he 
continued, “ that it has flourished for three thousjind years, I am 
sure it will mwer die.” — The library contains a large number of 
(Ircck books of monkish devotio]), and a fmv Arabic manuscripts, of 
whicli llurckliardt gives some account. T picked up there an odd 
volume of tin; “Spectator,” left, no doubt, by some traveller. Its 
title-])agc and lly-leaf are scribbled oven* with j>ions curses by the 
Rev. Joseph AVolIf, who begins his vitujxTatioii with “ He who 
left this book in this place merits to be beaten with forty stripes 
save one,” See., &c. 

The monks sell ^Tannato strangers, in little round boxes, wherein 
it coagulates to a mass, but melts when exposed to tlu‘ sun. This 
substance exudes from the tamarisk in stimuier, and is most plenti- 
ful after the most cojviou.s rains. It drops u]x)u tbe nroniul from 
file twigs of tlie* tamarisk, wbieb grows {il)un(lantly in tin* neiglibour- 
ing wadees. The mamia is ]jieki (l up bebu'c suiirisi', as it melts 
afterwards. Tiio Arabs boil and strain it, and keep it in skins, to 
serve instead ofliom y : and very nourisbing aliment it is said to be, 
if used .sj)ariug!y. Its appearanet* is not very tempting. 

The monks make palm l)ran(ly in ai)nn(l:in(a‘, and drink it too. 
The jiale-faeed and slininkmi guiiie wlio took 11 *^ eij) the moimtaiii 
could not be indma <1 to eat cold fowl : il woiiM l)ir a sin to loneli 
animal food ; ]jut l:e took a brave* pull at tlie brandy bottle. Sudi 
arc tin; iliiVereiiees of morale among riiri'tian- ! 

I think the nnfav<mrabl(; po.-ilion of tlje convent must be ])artly 
answerabje for the pale fae«*s of most of its iidiabit.-mts ; ihoiigli 
poor diet and i*‘Vere vigil';, and aj)preh( n-ioii< from the r><'doni'en.s 
have, no doubt, mueli to do with it. Mrs. V. and I had the Ix'st 
room in the eonveTit, — sjjaeious, eh-an, and with j)h‘nly td’ windows; 
but f could not ."!( ep ; and the sense of oppression, while within 
the walls, was remarkable. Thi'; is not to be wondered at, as a free 
c’rculation oi air is iiiipossiblt*. 1 he valley is so narrow as to. be 
tilled np within f unity fret or so, liy the building, wliieli .•slopes up 
the mountain baekwaid and the .south end is elosrnl ii., at a short 
distance, by a j)reeipitfjus barrier. It is open only to the north; 
a: d iiow' the place ea be endured in summer, 1 cannot conceive, 
i be elevation of the whole region, it is Irmr, is sneli that the sca.'^on 
is more baekv.anl than that of (’airo by two months: but this ele- 
vation can a\a J little to an abode placcii in an abyss oi bare rocks. 
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I was struck with this the 'first night, when If went out into our 
corridor, aftcir ten o’clock, to sec the moon come up between two 
peaks,~rier light being already bright on the western summits. 
Still and sweet as was tlie scene, — the air being hazy with moon* 
light in this rocky basin, there was soinctliing oppressive in the 
nearness of the precipices, and I could not but wonder wliat state 
of nerve one would be in during summer, and in seasons of storm. 
The lightning must fill this space lik(; a Hood ; and the thunder 
must die hard among the echoes of these steep barriers. As for 
the thunder, Hurekhardt heard a curious tale here, lie says: * — 

“ SevcM’al lledoueens had aetiuaintcd me that a thundering noise, 
like repeated charges of heavy artillery, is heard at times in these 
mountains; and they all anirmed that it came from Cm Shoinar. 
The monks corroborated tlu^ story, and even positively asserted that 
they had lu‘ard the sound about mid-day, five years ago, describing 
it in the same manner as the nedoueeiis. The same noise had been 
heard in more remote* times, and the Ikouumos, who had lived here 
forty y ‘ars, told me that he remembered to have heard the noise at 
four or live separate pc’riods. I impiired whether any shock of an 
rarth([uake had ever bi'eii felt on such occasions, but. was answered 
in the negative. Wishing to asem-tain the truth, [ prepared to 
visit the mountain of Oiii Shomar.” — lie did so, and “ could nowhere 
find the slighti.'st trae<‘s of a volcano.” 

What must the r(;v(‘rhcrating thunder have been among these 
precipices to the Hebrews, who had scarcely ever seen a cloud in 
the sky ! 

If the monks looked pale-faeed to ns, w»' must have presented an 
f:\traordiiiary speetaeki to tlunn, — with our faces, — tome red, some 
hrown, and our parelud and yraeked lips. As we looked round 
upon one another, we saw eomph*\ions of all hues between a boiled 
lobster and a mahogany table. It is better so than to arnoy one\s 
self with the weight of an nmbndla and the stilling ' a veil. 1 
threw aside my veil after one or two trials. Its shifting threads 
lire painful to the eyes amidst tin* glare of the Pesert. 1 was well 
satisfied with my goggles, — not of glass, which is heating, and 
might be broken, — but of black woven wire, which admits the air 
fnadv, and eaniiot get s[)oilcd. As for tlie re-t, we wore broad- 
hriinmed hats, and, for the most part, took no funher pains, trusting 
that time wAmhl make ns look like ourselves again. 

The monks have lately Imilt a ni w set of gues* ehambers, in 
which the gri;ater part of our company "a re loJgial. These rooms 
‘ireinade as comfortable as possildc, uuii r ihe oireumstances : and 
there we remained from SSatiirday aften.oou till Wednesday morning. 


* Travels in Syiia iiiul the Holy Land, p. ohG. 
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AYe were waited upon, of course, by our own people ; and served, 
lor the most ])art, with our own utensils and. stores ; while a monk 
^vas at our call, to give ns guidauee and information. TMien the 
time came for settling aeeonnts, the gentlemen eoncerned w’itii the 
Trior thought Irim ra])aeious, — as former priors have been eon- 
siilered by forimn* travellers ; and this, aftin* every regard being 
paid to his isolated ])osition, and the eireunistanees of his establish- 
ment. — AVithin the convent, everything is done by th(? monks thern- 
selvt's, who are edneattal to tluar respective ollices. A tribe of 
Ara))s are the outdoor servants or s(*rfs of the establishment, — Ix'ing 
employed to fetch and carry, bring wood and prepare charcoal, keep 
the sheep and goats, and spin tin* wool, ^c. : in return for which 
otiices, they ari‘ fed according to tlnur ma tl. 

On the Sunday morning, some of the gimtlemeu' went to early 
mass, — at six, — and (hougiit the ceremonial and aiipiirtemmees 
very su])erl). Our e*ojnpany were frcj‘ to hnv»' thi‘ir own servici; in 
t!ic morning: and we made a (piiet day of it, merely going out in 
the afternoon for a walk in the m-ighix of us 

studied the outside of the convent atid its garden, and went to see 
the ravine by wliieb we were to ascend the tu‘\t day to Sinai I’roper, 
or Djebel Alousa. It did not look very formidal)le; and we were 
happy to observe that we slioidd have sluuh* on our side of the 
mnuntain for nearly the \vlu)h‘ lime. 

Ily the same hour the next day, I was eonvineed that, of the 
many mountains I have elimlx'd, Sinai is the easiest of a^eriit, L 
found r(*ally no fatiirue at ail in it. Much of our <‘as(‘ was, nod(Kibt, 
owing to tin* deep shade in which our p:ith lay ; but something also 
to iliC stejis wliieh arc still a\ai!ablc for the great t r ])art of the way. 
According to tradition, and to all a])pearancc, tbiu'c was formerly 
one long staircase from the ba-i? of lb>rel) to the j)innarle f>f l\jelul 
Mousa ; the number of steps being variously reported as Iroai 
fbiirtecn to lifry thousand. It is the greatest j)ossibli: help, in 
a'cending a nioutUain, to be saved all uiieertaijity of footing. \Nilh 
this advantage', shade, water, and ph-nty of time, we found the 
expeflition as easy as it was interesting. 

Within half an laair we arriveil at the well-kiiown s]iring of ice 
cold wat( r, '.Jiich lay dark in its |>oo! within the rock, fringed with 

tlie delicate tern droj)ping OJit of every erevic'e. 'I’ln* next striking 

object was the areh spi niiig the mad which marks this as a ,sacrt;d 
journey, 'fhe. ejfeet is ^tnuigi-, of a portal erected in a ravine, — a 
^ort of leave of aeee-^ to the. mountain top: tind the distant views 
ra)w opening are exe* fdingly ini|)ressive wlieii seen through the areh.^ 
>oon aftej-, the guide cried out “ Halfway,” ami the least able ol 
us felt tliat v\e should all reach the suimnit. — Next, we arrived at 
the plain at the top of Ilorcbi — the jilain from wbicli spring the 
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peaks of Moses and of St* Catlierinc, and some others. In the 
midst stands, in mournful solitude, a cypress, planted by the monks 
a hundred years a^o ; and near it, the poor little chapel of St. Elias. 
We had already ])assed the small chapel of Santa Maria. In this 
plain it was, accordinji; to the Kuran, that Moses communicated with 
God ; and we lind many Arabic inscriptions here cut on ilic stones 
by jMohainmeilan devotees. In th(‘ir belief, this is the top of llorcb, 
and the holi(;st ]>lacc. They have a nio.s(jiie, however, on tlie suiniiiit 
of ])jcbel iMoiisa, a few paces from the Christian churcli which occu- 
pies tlic highest jnnnaclc. 

We w(;re now about three (juart(*rs of an hour from the convent ; 
and there was another half liour’s cliuihinj^ before us. 'J'hc .'isccnt 
here became steeper ; but it was still <‘asy. Xear the summit we 
saw wider and wilder views tiian before, through a second arch. At 
the toj), wc followed the advice of our “uide iu restin^^ and refresh- 
iiiu; ourselves in thi; shade of tint eoiiveiit, hi'fore lookini; about us in 
I la? u’lariui^ siiu. 1 thou^lit I had never seen sn(‘h snnli^iht, as it 
streamed into tin* dark vaullcd chamber, ihr()u;;!i anti over tiie line 
j^roup of Arab boys uho lilhfd up the dotu-way. 

What a view it was wlien we eann* out! lUirekhardt missed it, 
throu”'li the ])rovokin»‘ aeeideut of a thick fo^. As for us, we saw 
evt rvthinj^ radiantly that came within tlie ea]):u ity of the eye at all. 
Vor a vast distaiu'e round, it was one hiliowy e\j)anse of brown 
summits, arid bcNond dcstTiption, and unrt lli ved l>y any variety of 
eoltuir, or by any ,L:limj»s(! of valley or ])!ain’ This summit is eer- 
faiiily ikU visible IVoni any |»lain: ami, in regard to that eonsidera- 
titm, it is not siijji rior in its elaiins to Serbal. Serbal rose finely 
aho\ e a nearer rid;;e. Some of us thoiiirht we could discern t he sea on 
tliat side; 1)1*1 we, n inained uneerlaiii about it. The other sea line, 
llie fiulfof Akah.i, nas plaiif emmuh, a hue of s^rey betwe u two of 
saml. To the mn'lli, there was tin* relii f of a white riilue above the 
desolate brown hills in the Ml Tiheh rei^ion. The seuie was alto- 
fiCiher straiij^e and (h-solate most like oi'.e’s noti«- i of an antece- 

dent ai^e of our ^lobe, — a time Indore man was created, wlieii deep 
calling; to dei p, and thumlers resjiomlimj: to thunders, and monsters 
slow moviiiijj in wildernesses, had the world all to themselves. I 
am Ihankfid to have sccui it ; for, wludlu r it be one. of the historical 
holy places or not, its sin^idar wlldmss n’udiTs it (piitc sacred 
enoiij^h. , 

We found the descent perfectly » .»sy, ami bad the advantage of 
a cool bree/e, in addition to the slneh*. Wc n'liiriied (juitc untired, 
and lost no time in making our arrung< lueiits for an ascent of lloreb, 
the next day. 

In the morning, it apjvared that only six of our fourteen would 
undertake the more laborious work of to-day. Of these six, 1 was 
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one. — ^The expedition proved so much more interesting than even 
thfit of yesterday tlifit 1 was concerned for those who staid behind. 

We left tlie convent at seven, — after breakfast, — skirting the base 
of Horeb till we came to one of the principal shows of the place, — 
the stone in wliich Aaron moulded the head of the golden calf. 
Biirckhardt speaks of it as “ the head of the golden calf, transmuted 
into stone,” and continues “it is somewhat singular that both 
the monks and tlie Jledoiieens call it the cow’s head (Has el Bakar), 
and not the calf’s, confounding it perhaps with the ‘ red heifer ’ of 
which the Old Testament and tlie Kuran speak. It is a stone half 
buried in the ground, and bears some res(anbhince to the forehead 
of a cow. Some travellers have explained this stone to be the 
mould in which Aaron cast the calf, though it is not hollow but 
projecting : the Arabs and monks however gravtdy assured me that 
it was ‘ the cow’s ’ head itself.” — I do not know what to make of 
this, unless we suppose Burckhardt’s guide to liave shown him a 
dilferent stone from the one pointed out to us, whicli was hollow ; 

• — the hollow being something of tluj form of a cow’s head, and 
being certainly represented to us as the mould in whicii the head of 
the calf was cast. — As to its being (‘ailed “ the cow ” by the monks 
and Arabs, it docs not much matt(*r. The Hebrews had seen as 
much of the cow of Athor as of the bull Apis in Kgypt ; and tradi- 
tion might nearly as well assign the one objec't as the other. The 
Old Testament however deelan s it to have been a young bull ; and 
when Aaron presented il to the ])eople as the god that brought 
them out of Egypt, he was more likely to have had the god than 
the goddt'ss in his mind. 

\Ve next pass(‘d the tine garden belonging to the convent whie!i 
1 mentiomMl as being on our right when we first arrived. We did 
not enter it, but enjoyed in jiassing the sight of its blossoming fruit- 
trees. From this time, we saw many inscriptions on the rocks, as 
we passed up through tlie narrow wadee (‘ailed Kl J.edja. The 
character is of th(^ .same unreadable kind as in WadtHj Mukaiteb 
and at Mount Serhal, and proves that scribes of tliii ela.ss that went 
there had been here also. What their object was, — whether the 
mountain, or, as many have suppos(‘(l, mendy tlm rock whidi M(jses 
struck for w^atcr, no oiuj can contidently say. To me it s(‘eins 
imprrjbaide that so many should come for the sake of Kephidim 
merely, in .so very early an age : it innst b(; so clear to even the 
blindest devotees that this could be no ])lac(i for striking the rock 
for water, — natural sjiriu ''? n’ onudiiig in the wIkjIc (iistri(d. 1 
shouhl l)e dispos(r(l to consulcr th(j choice; of this stone for u relic of 
the miracle th(5 device of a comparatively modern monkish age. — 

* Travels ill Syria and the Holy Land, p. 
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This rock was about twice the height of the tdlest of our party ; — 
nearly twelve feet. There are marks on it as Jof a rush of water. 
To leave such marks, however, the water must have rushed for 
some liuiulreds of years ; and Burckhardt’s opinion is tliat the 
chisel was the more probable instrument. Still proceeding along 
El liodja, we passed three gardens and a chaos of boulders, and at 
last sat down in the pheasant olive grove belonging to the small 
convent of El-Erbayn, — “the Forty,*’ — so named from the forty 
martyrs who perished here ; — monks or anchorites slaughtered by 
the ]ledoueens. There are no clear particulars told on the spot : 
but J)r. llobinson points out* tlnit these forty martyrs w^ere pro- 
bably the thirty-eight killed, and two mortally wounded, of the 
hermits who were attacked by the Saracens in the fourth century, 
when the holy Superior Doulas rctinid, with a few companions, into 
a tower on tlie mountain. The story is that whmi the Saracens 
endeavoured to attack the tower, the whole of the summit of the 
mountain became licry ; on seeing which, the enemy tied, leaving 
the monks free to conui down and l)viry their dead. 

We were invited into this convent by our servants; and we 
entered it (hroiigli a little orchard of blossoming trees. Mats were 
sjwead for us in the gallery; and there we were scrvt.'d with coft’ee, 
])alm brandy, and (lat( s preserved in oil, — whieli some of the party 
found liighly ollensive, and others rather liked. This convent and 
garden are in theeharge of the Arab dependents of tlie (d.vistians; 
and a few of the monks occasionally live here. — About t(‘ii o’clock, 
we b(‘gan to climb the mountain. As we weri‘. on the opposite side 
from that which we iiscemh-d yesterday, we were, of course, in the 
smishiiie ; and bla/iiig and broiling sunshine it was, till we reached 
the highest ravine. Here was no path, nor any steps like those 
which had so aided ns on tin •other side of tin; mountain. It was 
rough and ioil>uiin? climbing till wereaebed ll\e little plain on which 
grows the solitary cypress. Tlien, after descending a little, we 
ascended a ravine wliii*li few travellers liave, 1 believe, attempted, 
and where woiin*u had probably never befon» set foot. i)r. Bobin- 
&on spttaks stronglv |- of the diHleully and danger of .lie latter part 
of the ascent, whieli appears to have been move formidable to biui 
than to us. Wlieii we ri ached our point, vve thought no more of 
our fatigues, nor of our doubts how to get down again. There, 
besides all, or nearly all, that we saw yesterday, vve beheld, stretched 
below us, the wide plain and its tributary vvadees, — a space amply 
sufticient /or the eneampment of the Hebrews, be their numbers 
what they might, “'fhe whole plain,” savs Dr. IvobinsoUjJ “lay 
spread out beneath our fi et, with the ailjaceiit vvadees aiul mountains ; 


Biblical RcH'arcbcs, Ac., i. 1112. 
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while Wadcc csh-Sheikh on the ri^ht, and the recess on the left, 
both coiuii'ctod with, and opcninj^ broadly from, er-lliihah (the 
phiin)- |)r(‘S('ntod an area which serves nearly to double that of the 
plain. Our conviction was strengthened, that here, or on someone 
of the adjacent dills, was the spot where the Lord ‘(hiscended in 
lire ’ and proclaimed the Law. Here lay the i)lain where the whole 
congregation might be assembh‘d ; ln‘re was the mount that could 
be approached and touched, if not forbidden ; and her(‘, the monn- 
tain brow, Avhcrc alone the lightnings and the thick cloud would be 
visible, and the thunders and the voice of the trump bci heard, 
when the Lord ‘ came down in tlie sight of all the j)eople upon 
]\Iount Sinai.* ** 

AVe chose for our resting-place the shadow of a rock where we 
sat long, looking abroad upon a scene which fnllilh'd all our expec- 
tations and desires. The spreading plain and its tributaricis made 
the view a far tiner one than that from Djrlxd Alnusa. Again 
Scrbal stood out grandly, towering above all tin* other mountains; 
and again tin' (‘astern Arabian hilU weia^ ex(|nisitcly beautiful. 
Jminediat(dy below us was a tearful precipice which it was scar(’(‘ly 
possible to look down steadily. It was only by being unable to 
discover the si'a that W(! wvyt* aware of l)cing at a l()w«‘r point tliaii 
yesterday. Out? alone of our party v«*iitured up tin* sundl ri'inain- 
ing distance ; and In? went without shoes, and suj>port(‘{l by two 
Arabs. 

After relating bis ])r(H\‘ss of inra-un'nn'nt of tln^ plain at the foot 
of Sinai, l)r. llobinsoii says :* — “ AVi* may then'fore fairly ('sliniatc 
the whole jdain at two g(*ologieal mih's long, and ranging in bn aiblj 
from one-t hird to two-thirds of a mile ; or as ( ([iiivalent to a surfaee mT 
at least oin; sijuare mile. 'I'liis space is nearly (hndihd by the 
recess *'0 often mentioned on tin? w«*M, and by the broad ami h vi 1 
area of Wadee Sheikh on tin? east, which issues at riglit augh's to 
the plain, and is e(jually in vimv of tin* front and summit of the 
])resent lioreb. — I he examination of this aft.t'rnooii convinced ns 
that here was space einjugh to sati>ly all tin* r('((ui^itions of the. 
Scriptural narrative, so far as it relates tf) the ass(*mbl!iig of the 
co'ign*:ration to reeeiv(? the I.aw. Here, too, one can see the filiwss 
of the injunction, to s('t bounds aroninl the mount, that neither 
iniiii nor bea";. rniLdit a])proaeli loo near. 'I'ln*. eneampnnmt before 
the Mount, a- has Imm.ii belbn? suggested, inigiit not improbably 
include only the head-(piartcrs of Moses and tin* (*lders, and of a 
portion of the people; v hib? the remainder, wifli their flocks, were 
scfn.tercd among tin*, adjai cut vall(?ys.** — 'lo us it apj)eared ])robable 
that licre, at least, was the place which the writer or writers of the 


* iiiblicul Kcscarclic.s, A c., i. 141. 
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P>ook of Exodus had in mind, as the scene of the giving of the Law: 
and no one on the spot can avoid the conviotion that the writer 
was intimately acf[uaiiit(‘d with the localities of the i^eninsula of 
Sinai. 

The (lescent from our pinnacle was l(‘ss diflicult than we had 
expected, — probably frr)m our ])cing cxhilaratiul by what we had 
seen. In the little ])lain of the cypress, coilcc was brought to us by 
oiir dragomen, who wen*. bett«*r aware than onrselvcs of what still 
lay Ix^fore us. Tin; guides now h'd us down by a ravine which 
(Icscendcd (lir(‘ctly \ipon the wad(*e in which the convent stands. 
This long pass was one continuous scries of shattered rocks, so 
fatiguing to traverse that the strongest of ns took shorter and more 
timorous st(‘ps, and more, frcrjncMjt rests, till the trembling of our 
limljs made us glad to ho at hi'^t within <ight of home. The heat 
anumg the rock-shelves of tin' wafh e was exoossive : and now having 
accomplished all onr ohji-cts in this singular and interesting region, 
we were not sorry to see eneamped behind the eonvi nt some of the 
eamels and drivers with whom we were to proc'.cd to-morrow towards 
the head of the (Julf of Akal?;!. 
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CITAPTiyR V. 

MOSKS AT AfOUNT SlXAI. 

Thk great interest of the Sinai region lies in its unalterecl and 
unalterable cliaraeter. Tlu‘r(i it is, feature by feature', the same as 
when those events occurred which make it holy ground. Tn every 
other kind of scenery, there is more or less change, from one fhon- 
sand years to another. The country is ilillerently clean'd, or c'lilti- 
vated, or peo[)lcd : even the everlasting Nile changes its course. 
Ihit here, where there is neither clearing, nor cultivation, nor settled 
jK'ople, where it seems as if volcanic action only conhl make new 
features in the scene, and where volcanic action dot's not s('ein ])ro- 
bable, there is no impediment to ornr’s sc(;ing Ijfinai as it wiis wlum 
]\Ioses there halted liis peoph^. And I did so see Sinai, during the 
memorable Sunday we spent there, 'rurning my back on the 
convent, amf forgetting the wretched sujxu'stitions of tlie monks, L 
looked abroad that day with the (.-yes of a disciph) of .Mo'^es, wluj 
had followed his foot>teps from Memphis hith»*r ; ami I saw more 
than by many years’ reading of the'‘lVntateueh at home, lluw 
differently the P»-ntateueh here reads, from the same worn old bil)le 
wliich one has ha/idled for nve-and-tw'<'nty years, 1 could not have 
imagined. 'J in; light from Kgypt and Arabia shining into it illumi- 
nates unllionght-of places, and give s a new' and most fresh colouring 
to tlie whole, t little thonght ever to have screii so mueh of Moses 
as I did this day, within sight of Arab tents, like those in which he 
and Zipporah and their children lived when first hen; wuth .lethro’s 
flocks, within sight of the same peaks wliieli were landmarks to the 
W’amlering tribe : ; and of the same w’aihM's where they resti'd, and 
surroumled by tin; very same mountain springs whenee they brought 
water for themselves ami t’ ;ir nocks. The wells w ithin the convent 
seem lo have been always inexhaustible: yet 1 dare say some of 
the Hebrew women am! ehihircii discovered the ice-cold spring 
behind, which has no doubt Iain in its shadowy nook since Jloreb 
was upreared. 1 wondm* whether it w’as fringed with ferns when 
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tlic Hebrew women saw it, as it is now. It was a tempting plaeo 
for gossip, — for silting down in the shade to t^lk over the comforts 
of (loslum, and the verdure of Egypt, and pointing out the dreari- 
ness of this place, and reminding one another how unwilling thejy 
and their husbands had been to leave Mgypt, foreseeing that they 
should oidy get into trouble by trying a new country.* In yonder 
plain was the crowd of dark, low tents, with no ta])ern.'U’lc yet in 
the midst. Among the neighbouring wadc^es w'cre the herdsmen 
dispersed, tending their iloeks every day of the week; for as yet 
ther(5 was no Sabhath. This and v(‘ry nuieli more did I see on that 
Sunday at Sinai : mueh that I could not have seem if 1 had been a 
contemporary disciple of j\loses ; — mueh that can be seen only by 
the light of an alter age, of the edu(‘ational purposes and processes 
for which the nel)rews w(‘re brought ln‘re. 

II(‘re, in ^ome nor)k which liad IxMm his haunt while watching his 
flocks, sat Moses in those days, overlooking ihv. tloek which he was 
now to lead as the ^^he])herd of Alen. How inte nse must have; been 
his sense of solitude hi'i'e. ! No longer h anrmg, in congenial eom- 
[)aiiionshij), “all the wixlom of the Kgyptians,’* but alf)ne, — be tlic 
only V i'^e and the only earnest man amojig a innltitiuht who bad no 
wisdom and no virtuiv, — he, a man of tiiui organisation, of gentle 
rearing, of timid nature, “looking before and after/’ and over- 
wlu'lnu'd with what he saw, — how coidd lu‘ sustain himself under 
his ehargo ? Without irreverem.'e, we may attribute to hii.L the sus- 
taining lliought which was uttered by one long after him, “ world 
liath not known tlu-e ; but J have kiiown tin e.” Itetin'd into the 
inoimiaiii to pray, lie saw beneath him, — ;iot tlu^ gleaming lake, on 
whose shores wt're those whom he was to inaki^ “ lishers of men ; * 
not liehl-^ “white unto the harve>t,” but only jiarehed wilds 
tlirniigi (I wlih opjr from w4\om In! eonld choose none to help him 
and carry out his wmk. I'hat laml of the lake and ripening fields 
lay, not beiii-ath him, but far away in the future,- -seen only in 
faith, am! never to be imtered by him : his supports must therefore 
he from faith ainl beuevolenee ; — from his trn>t in (loil and his love 
to his brethren: ainl w<* may hope and believe t..at amidst bis 
anxieties and tremblings, his doubts himself ainl his shame for 
the jieojilv: under his charge, these were enough. We may trust that 
he had his hours of comfort and liigh hope in his monntaiu retire- 
ments. It is impossil)h‘ to avoid endeavouring to cuter into bis 
mind, when on the spot of his nn'ditalions. We cannot help 
“ looking* before and after,” from bis point of view', by the light 
which he- liimself lias given us, — tie* glory wliieh shines from bis 
lace even upon our time, brightened a- it is by that gn'ater light 

*Exo(lus xiv. l‘J.— “Is not tliis the v-a-u tlr.it wr tli-l tell tlioc in Egypt, 
saving, let us alone, that we may serve the i Ij^yptiaus i* 
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which afterwards arose “ to enlighten the gentiles, and glorify the 
people Israel.” % 

By his priestly rank and privileges, Moses knew the Mysteries 
of Egyptian worship. He was the only one of the multitude at 
Sinai who knew, what we all know, or may know, now, — that the 
two chief objects of all the heathen IVIysteries were the preservation 
of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, and the detection or exidanation 
of Idolatry. The Orphic Ilymn,^ sung by the initiated in IMys- 
teries which were derived from Egypt, was familiar truth to him : — 
“ I will declare a secret to the initiated ; but let the doors b() sliut 
against the profane. ... 1 shall utti*r the truth without dis- 

guise. Suffer not therefore thy former prejudices to debar thee from 
that happy life which the knowlcdgci of these sublime truths will 
procure unto thee : but carefully contemplate this divine oracle, and 
preserve it in purity of mind and heart. Go on, in the right way, 
and contemplate the Sole Governor of the world. He is One, and 
of Himself Alone : and to that One all things owe their b(‘ing. He 
operates through all, was never seen by mortal eyes, but does Him- 
self see every one.” Moses knew that this sublime Inilh of the 
Mysteries was once the common faith of men, though it was now 
called Atheism, from the contempt it was suppostal to cast upon the 
popular gods ; and that it must again b(‘come the faith of mankiinl, 
through him, amidst all the difliculty and suffering which attend a 
nMurii from error to a fundamental primitive idea, lie knew that 
before ho could see his liope fulfilled, — his hope that cv(‘ry llebn.w 
would worsliip Jehovah as his father Abraham had done, — the 
people must go through a ])rocess of training as painful to himsi lf 
as irksome to them. But this was the work he had to do; and he 
had broiiirht them liither to begin it. 

“ With regard to the other part of the Skckkt” (of tin* Mysii ries) 
SJiys Bishop Warburton,! “the ihvir'me of ilu* I MTY, ( lenicns 
Alexaudrinns informs us that the Kgvptian mystagogues taught it 
amongst their semfla. ‘ Tlie JCgyptiaus,* say.s he, ‘ did not 
use to reveal their iny.steries indiseriminately to all, nor expose 
their truths eonceruing their gods to the profau(‘, but to those only 
who were to succeed to the administration of the iritate : and to such 
of the priests as were most approved by their education, learning, 
and quality.* ’’ 

It was the glory of Moses that he saw how such n truth concerned 
all the children of men : how this wa.^ a matter in which those were 
the truly profane who im opolised the truth, and dishonoured God 
by hiding him from the minds ami hearts of mankind at large; and 
not those outside who could nut pay homage to a God of wliom 

• Quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus and Eiisrliius, — Sec ** Warburton’s Divine 

Jjegatiov of Most i. f Divino Legation of Moses, i. 223. 
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they had never lioard. Ilis was the enterprise of laying open the 
Mysteries to all, and of making of the Hebrews^ high-caste nation. 

It could not 1)0 done any where but in the Desert. Tlie isolation 
of the Desert was required quite as much for the safety of tlie 
announeement as for tlie training of the people in th(;ir purified 
faith. Ill Dgypt, or any other licatlieu country, the doctrine of 
Moses would liave excited horror, as the Atheism * of those days ; 
and he ivould himself have been torn* to pieces ns that greatest of 
criminals, a revealer of the Mysteries, lie came into the desert to 
do the daring Deed : and how the results were estimated in the 
future days of his nation, Josephus shows us. in a passage of his 
Iveply to Apion which is singularly interesting to us here. This 
citizen of a high-caste nation tells Apion that the highest and 
subliniest knowledge held by a few of the gentiles, and enjoyed 
only on the rare occasions of their Myst(‘ries, was the daily ])rivilege 
of the whole Hebrew ])eople. Ihi faysf “ C’an any government be 
more holy than this? or any religion better adapted to the nature of 
the Deity ? Wliiuv, in any place but this, are the whole people, by 
the speejal diligence of Uie jiricsts, to whom th(5 care of public 
instruction is committed, accurately taught the principles of true 
piety? So that the body politic seems, as it wore, one great 
(mmhJyy constantly ke})t together, for the celebration of some sacred 
For those things which the gentiles keep up for a few 
days only, that is, during those soleniniti(*s th(‘y call Mvstkkii-s 
and Initiations, we, with vast delight, and a jilenitude of know- 
ledge which admits of no error, fully enjoy, and perpetually con- 
t(‘uiplatc through the whole course of our lives, if you ask the 
nature of those things which in our sacred rites are enjoined and 
forbidden, I answer, they arc simple, and easily underslood. The 
lii'st instnielion relates to the# Duty, ami teaches that (lOi) con- 
tains ALii rJliMis, aiid is a Deing every way perfect and happy; 
that he is self-exislent, ami the Soi.K Causc of all cxistemc; the 
Beginning, Middle, and End of all things, 

The Supreme, as made known in the heathen Mysteries, exercised 
no immediate government over men ; and in order to ...I'c them, any 
idea of a divine government, national and subordinate gotls were 
presented to them, wlio must, of course, be named, ^lueh super- 
stition in J'lgypt was eonneeted with the names of the gods ; and 
the Hebrews could not, as the history shows us, recognise a pro- 
tecting god, who was declared to them as a patriarchal, and was 
& 

* It is iiistnirtive to sec vliat the “ At]u‘i-m” of Kpiriirns w.is, in that saying 
of Ills of which Lord Bacon declares (Essjiy Iti, “ of Alht'ism ") ♦hat it is Worthy of 
Plato: “Noil does vulgi nc^jarc profaiiuiii : K-d vul;;i opiuioncs diis applicarc 
profan n in.” 

t Coni. Ap. lib. ii. cap. ‘22. Quoted by AN arbmton, Divine Leg. i. ‘2*25. 
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liencefortli to be a national God, but through a Name. The first 
request recorded t^ be made by Moses was to be commissioned to 
declare a Name to the people : an incident wdiich shows how com- 
pletely they had lost the knowledge of One God, and how thoroughly 
polytheistic were their rpligious ideas.* And these were the people 
whom he had to bring into a clear moral relation with one divine 
'Ruler, under such detinitc sanctions as should keep their minds 
from going astray among variolis objects of worship! No wonder 
it was long, — many generations, — before they conceived of Jehovah 
as more than a National God. lie was the God of their fathers, 
and their own : better and stronger than the gods of other nations, 
— .and even their over-ruler : but still, the (iod of none biit the 
Hebrews : — the benefactor of the children of Abraham, but the 
enemy of the Egyptians and the (’anaaiiites. 

In this last belief, it is evident that th(‘y were not contradicted or 
discouraged. In establishing a clear moral relation between them 
and One Divine Ruler, it was necessary to k(‘ep them out of the way 
of danger from the two nio>t pojud.ous and civilised countries in the 
world, — Rgypt and (.’anaan. Hen! tluw w(‘n! withdrawn into the 
Desert which lay between the abstract polytheism of the Egyptians 
and the ehunentary worshi]) of the (’anaaniti's : but tlu ir minds 
were full of the renuMubramM! of th(‘ on(! ; and tlnw must soon (as 
Aloses then suji|)osed) come into the sight of the other. Residt'S 
attaching them to their God, it v.as evidently thought ma'dful by 
him that they should emisirhu* tlicir God to be thtj enemy of their 
enemies, in tlw* land they had h it and that to which they were 
going. .And thus was Jehovah the (iod of the Hebrews alone tor 
so long a time that it is diflieult to learn fn)m the history wh«*n the 
Jewish nation ( vim began to be j)re])ared for the nobler tiu'ologieal 
views presented by Christ. Cow, inilu' eomj)arison, as the ancient 
conception ap]a*ars, we need only ])Iae(* ourselves back in the time 
of the Exodus to sc(‘ how' new and how* mighty was the idea of the 
l!>uprcTne Ix'ing a tutelary god. .\s w'c all know, it was loo new 
and too mighty for the Hebrew mind of the time. 

As fu* th(! form w-hich tlu^ rrlation between Jehovah and his 
peoj)le was to take, that was in entire agreement with tlu! training 
of the iiiind nf .Moses, and the concept ions and needs of the ])eoph*. 
'I'lie mdy form in which a di\ine government could be recognised in 
thos(! days, in Eg' ot or elsm here, was that of a theocracy. The 
individual called King, in Egypt and els(!where, was’ a priest; a 

* As T. (1 TVirnn ottifTvt s, Thp T!iili,;ns of tlip west li.'ivc nniiH's for thoir 

jurticuliir is, they no naiiif a.-, if the slmuM 

liiivo tiui) Im- nrnn<-s .lupitcr, Aj>'>i*ii, ^r., tail licit tlio Avcinl Ih ns ; which 

hIiowh, th*;!. L-vr ii tliiiM' jh ujiIp huve the iioticm, tlinngli they liiivc not iho 

latitude uii'i eMciit Ilf it .’* — Lswy Of A th ism. 
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viopgercnt of the local gjod. But while these kings ruled in the 
name of tlie gods, and had the advantage, of tilieir authority, they 
appropriated to themselves the honours and privileges of royalty, 
and eclipsed to the people any sacred light which miglit have visited 
them from a direct relation with any tlmig divine. The noble, 
venerable, inestimable distinction between the Mosaic plan and that 
of any other theocracy was that here no such intervention was per- 
mitted. Then; was no man hc‘rc to whom they were to bow the 
knee, and who w^as to tower between them and the light of their 
life. Instead of a crowned priest, in royal chariot, riding over the 
people’s necks to attend Mysteries in which In; Avas to enjoy what 
they would never know, here was the meek magnanimous Moses 
standing barefoot and ])lainly clad, pointing the gaze of the peojde 
to the mountain lop or to tin; sky, umh^rgoing instead of (Mijoying 
power, and having nothing to ask of Jehovah or of his brethren but 
that lie shotdd be their (iod, and tiny should be Ills jjcoplc. 
According to all that Moses had (;\er seen, h^arned, or thought, he 
must unite, in himself the otlices of legislator and intcrjmder of tho 
Divine Will. I'lie lawgiver and ])riest were om; in (;very eomitry be 
had known or heard of: and he must be so now. Ibit never before 
was there a N’ieegercnt of an 1 ii'seiui Powcu* so meek: and never a 
lawLiiver so di^iuten'sted. We neviT think of him as the IMiaraoli 
he might so easily hav(; been; — more easily than he could be nliat 
he nas. \\ e think of him as om* of the (piietest im‘n whosi* names 
have conn; (hnvn to our day; a man struggling umler a bnifleii of 
duty and de.^tiiiy which In; found too heavy for h.im, and from which 
he would fain liavu; sliniuk, to hi»le himself again in the moist nooks 
of tin* De-ert, with his slna j) about him, and ruminate onet; more 
o\er “all the wisdom of tin* Kgyptians.” V«t, as In* di<l not (pilt 
]\\'i work, and as he did a^*hii*f^* an enterprisi* which will atfeet tho 
destinies of mankind to tin* end of tinu*. we may l)e assunnl that he 
li.nl the sup|)ort of tliat privileg(*d thought,— the world hath not 
known tln*e, but I liavi* k iowu thee.” 

It apj)e:irs as if there lirul l)een an int(Mition ami a hope «*. train- 
in'.: tin; llel^rcws to a state <;f knowledge and ohedi(*in*e by moral 
in"=!ruelioji, and a plan of pun* and simph* worship; — the ob(*tli(‘uee 
of Ahraliam, and tin* sim])lic*i!y of his worship in the d<ior (^f his 
teat being perha])s tin* ( \ample ami the as])iratiou which Moses 
had hefort! him when In* brought forth the lh*brews from I\gypt. 
^^arlmrtou ami otln rs an* of o]>iniou that tin* ritual seln me was 
adopt. '(I aft(*r the allair of the golden ••alf, wl:.i*!i sln'wed tin* ]n*oplc 
to In* in(MV. iueajiabh* of a pure n'l»gh)n and dsn'ct '•ommuunni than 
oouhl hav(; bi*eu suj)j)nsed. \ eomjtarison of tl.e two s(*ts of Com- 
iiuindinents seems to eounteuauee thisvit*w. The first set. -^ though 
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iiillinsj below the inculcation of personal rijrhteonsness, yet are of a 
much higher cliaraitcr than the second. 'J'liey aim at a good degree 
of social order, for the age in which they were given, and contain 
nothing ritual except the precept about the Sabi)atli. Tliis is the 
set brought down by JMoses when ho found the people feasting 
about the golden calf, and which he broke aiul threw' from him. 
The second Ten,* n^hich remained permancnl, are such as may well 
be believed to have accompanied the ritual system now sujiposcd to 
have been instituted. They are all ritual except the first tw'o : 
these two merely forbidding all covenanting with heathens, and 
making of molten gods. The whole set contains no directions for 
personal or social eonduet. The fact certairdy conveys the impres- 
sion that a nior(‘ advanced system of Moral (lovcrnment w'as with- 
drawn for the time, and replacc^l by one less advanced, in ])roporlion 
to the disa])j)ointmeiit caused by the lapse of the degraded people. 
The Jewish writers, for the most part, lay the blame of this lapse 
on the intlncnce of the Egyptian mob, “ the niixc tl multitude ** who 
followc'd in the train of the Hebrews :f but it docs not save their 
credit at all to suppose them mon; easily influenced by such com- 
rades than by Moses and the ideas he had eommunieated. How^- 
cver this ?nay ])e, a ritual religion flay were now to. hav(' : and in 
this ritual, they must have tluav Moral riovm-nmeut. Moses hail 
been compelled to surrender his loftiest aim and bop(‘, — that of 
raising the j)cople above a ceremonial worship. His object hence- 
forth plainly was to elevate the ceremonial worship into as good a 
moral governnient ars its nature would j)ennit. 

In the gn;at coni'crn of all, — that of the Sanctions of the Moral 
I.aw' which he gave, Closes made his third marked departure from 
the religion of Kgvpt. The first w'as his laying open the Mysteries : 
the second, his declaring the Supreme a tutelary (iod: and the 
tin* third w'as his olfering, as the Sanction of the Moral Tiaw', 
Tenijjoral Ib’tribulion instead of rutnr<' llewanl and rnnisliment. 

ITider every religious system, the excruciating ditlieulty has been 
the Kxisten<*e of Kvil. Individuals may rei'oiieilo themselves to the 
far‘ ; and so many have succeeded in doing so, that tlie history of 
philosophy is full of the apologies of sages for the existence of Evil. 
Jbit, as a philosophical ipiestion, the dillieidty lias never been 
touched ; and philosf)j>hy has not yet discovered how it e\a r can be. 
The learning ol Moses taught him exactly w hat the deepest learning 
teaches the wisest men now. — the misehi(‘Vous operation of this 
ditli^Mdty upon all rdigiou ayskuns that the world had known, lie 
W'as awan* that the most pt rnicious of all the discrepancies between 
th(,‘ Mysteries and tlur popular knowledge lay in the respective views 
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of llic Initiated and the people about a future life. While the 
priests, unable to {iccount for the inecpialities oS Proridenee in this 
life, taiij^ht tliat rewartl and punisliment would restore the balance 
in the next, all philosophers whatever, (Cicero t(ills us) held in 
common that Cod could not be angry; and that he could Tiot hurt 
any one : that anger and favour are equally impossible to a happy 
and immortal Nature ; and tliat therefore Pear can have no place 
ill the mind of man in regard to God. — What a state of things was 
here ! As Plutarch says, You may examine the globe ; and in no 
region where Man has lived will you find “a city without the 
knowledge of a god, or the practice of- religion : without the use 
of vows, oaths, oracles, and sairriliccs to procure good, or of depre- 
catory rites to avert evil : ” and elsewheri; again, he (hudares it to 
bo so ancient an opinion that good men should be recompensed after 
death, that he could not reach either to tlui author or origin of it. 
Such was Wh) escape for tht‘ multitude from the dillieulty of the 
uiKMpial distribution of ])aiii and pleasure among men: and while 
the multitude n.'ceived this on their authority, the initiated were 
agreed that Cod was .so (Vci! from aifcelions and passions of every 
kind that Ik; m.'ither coidernal good nor inlliotird evil on individuals, 
at any time. — Warburtoii tells us, in the following passage, of a late 
result of this discrepancy which shows us how the case must have 
appeared to one so learned and sagacious ns Moses. 

“ Lactautius, frtim a forensic lawyer, now becoiiK‘ an advocate for 
Christianity, found uolhiiig so mueli himh-red its reci-plion with the 
learned as the doctrine of a Future Judgment; wliieh thi*ir universal 
prihcijile, ////// /to/ he dinn-tly opposed. To strike; 

at tlu’ rr)ot of this e\il, lK* eomposed a disc*ourse whieh Jerome calls 
juflrltvrr'hiiihiK opus, entitled \t\: iua nr.i : for he had observed, he 
tells u.*-, that this priiieiplc waswow mueh spri'ad among the eommou 
people.: he lays the blame of it u|)oii tin* philosophers; and tells 
us, as J ully had done before, that all the philosophers agreed to 
exclude tin; jiassiou of auger from ( ioilhcail.’'*’^ — The grouiul 

tak«.‘u by J..actautius was tliat if Co< could not be angry, ill religion 
wa.s done away with, as a fuluri; stale of retribiiliim was thus 
excluded: hi; therefore eoulemled that the Cod of the Christians 
was aetuateil, as man is, by love and hatred ; only that they arc 
alway.s reasonable in Him : and he then proceeded to argue for Coil 
having a human form, as a ueec.^sary eousecpienee of his sharing 
luunau passiops. Into this we need not go. The iTn],orlant ])art 
of this eitatioii is the testimony that the iloetriue of a future Judg- 
iiieutwas the obstacle to the reception of t hristiaiiity b^\ the learned; 
and why. 

Moses saw* thus that the doctrine of fuiure reward and puuish- 
Divinc Legation, Ac. i. 497. 
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iriciit was disbelieved by the learned, and was so far made a 
deception to the ]icvplc as that the inevitable svdlering which arises 
from sin, and the peace wliich attends g;oodness, were concealed 
from them under the disguise of arbitrary punishment and reward. 
Tlic Initiated appear to have believed in a future life, and in the 
natural retribution by wliich, from their very constitution, the vir- 
tuous enjoy and the vicious sutler : but, in as far as they declared 
these things in the form of divine promises and threats, contingent 
on future conduct, they deceived tlie people : and Moses as carefully 
avoided perpetrating this evil as any other connected with the 
Mysteries. 

The second ordinary way of meeting the ditlicully of the existence 
of i*vil was no less familiar to him, from his jiosition through life; — 
the supposition of two opposing deities. ll(i had sc(‘n in Mgy|)t 
how from being brothers, ehildnui of om^ father, Osiris and Tvpho, 
Good and Kvil, had become foes; and he had wituess(‘d the moral 
mischief which arises from the beliid* of a malevfdeiit Sjiiritnal being. 
IVe liiid therefore in the ]\Iosaic system no more trace of an evil 
spiritual being, hostile to God and man, than of a future life of 
reward and punishment. I'ln* serjienl in Kd<‘n is, in the history, a 
iiuTc serjK'iit, altogether l^gvptian in its conc(‘pti(;n, and bearing no 
relation whatever to the Va\\ lleing with which >n])er>tition after- 
wards ennneeted it. ^losrs no when* hints at such a notion as that 
of an ex])ress Author of l*bil. On the contrary his doetrinr, eon- 
sisti lit from end to end of his t<‘;iehin:i<, is that whi«‘h Isaiah 
expressed afterwards in the plain words : “I am the l.onl, and 
there is none el.'^e. 1 form tin* liuht ami en‘at<' darkness : 1 maG 

peace and create evil. I the Lord do all tln'M* thim.rs.” 

As for the remaining meth(ul of atlmipting to account fu- the 
existence of Kvil,— the allowimr a sT'j'arate and opjiosing ('ju ratio]) 
to the high (jualilies of the .'^upn-me,-— Mox-v hml se< n enough of 
the eonse^pieiiee.s of deifNing tli? div’iie attribute^; to avoid all tliC 
iinphilo-ophical mellmds iu us«* elsewhere of scttiuLi* u]) a rivalship 
between Ibiliiu'ss arid ( 'ompa.'siou, Ijetwi-eu .lustiee and !\1< ny. He 
a\o;(ted this jiraetiee as the imimaliate cu'igin of jiolytheism. 'I he 
G(mI of the Hebrew^-, as declared by him, was pre.seutf'd uud(.‘r tlie 
simple a-peet of a H' ing iu whom all jiower and all will were con- 
centred: the solir Hiller, who ehosc and govt rued this people iiy his 
simple and all-\eneralile Will. 

As for w'hrit Alosc.^ i)clifved 'iboul tlie ilestiuy of man alter death, 
that L a (jiiestion apart fn..n wliat In* langlil to the people, -apart 
from that of the iSaiietinii.s of the Law which he ollererl. lb* pi'o- 
.biibi\ held the (hvelrine uf liis ca.^te in Kgypt, — that the soul or life 
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Wiis an emanation from the Supreme, to be absorbed after death, 
iiiid lose its separate existence. Ifrom the few aifd indistinct traces 
wliich remain in the Hebrew scriptures of a traditional belief of 
some kind of futurity for man, it is probable that he thus held this 
doctrine of the ATystcries. iJCit tliat he saw this doctrine to be as 
unpractical as every one scies it to h(\ is ch^ar from the whole teiiour 
of Ids life, eonduci and doctrine, llis sublime object of laying open 
the Mysteries to his whole people, his noble, earnestness and unques- 
tionable simplicity and sincerity prove, as strongly as act can prove 
thought, that he held no practical religious beliid’ that he did not 
impart. 

'J’he Sanction that he did preseni, we all know: — Temporal 
Reward and Punishment. A more plain and practical doctrine was 
never presented to the mind of man than this of Moses ; — that 
every act of obedie-uec; to the Will of .Jehovah should be. rewarded 
hy happiness in this life, and every act of disobedience punished by 
unhappiness. The happiness and unhappiness were to be substan- 
tial, geni;rally inunediate, and visible to tln^ eyes of all men. — 
(b-nerally immediate; but not always, .lehovah was long-sulfcring, 
and might delay retribution: but the evil would bi*. sutfered by the 
children, down to distant generations, if the sinner himself appeared 
to escape it. Not oidy was this procrastination of punishment 
iiidicatcil by the fact of an umajual [irovidcnce from day to day ; 
hut it alfordial a hold u[)oii a ('las-s of sinners who could not be 
otherwise wrought upon; — the fearless and hanly, who would bnive 
coiiseqiuuiecs for thenisidves, but whostt parental alleetions would 
bear an appeal ; <jr. at woi>t, tluir family priih^ ; — a strong passion 
among the lleljrews. In this deelaration of proi*ra&tiuatiou of 
piuiishmeut, we ‘•■ee also th«* first ojiening of that doetrino which has 
since heeoine so prominent in the religious lite* of man, — thv* doetriiic 
of Repeiitanec. Of this great doelrine, wliieh has periiaps more 
than any other inlliu in'<-d the spiritual libi of mankind, the religion 
of Moses apjiears to have opened the lir^t suggestion. 

A.s his doctrine necessarily snjipos.es an eipial ProvideinO in this 
life, the question unavoidably arises whether Moses believed it in its 
sijuj)licily ; and if so, bow In* eoiihl belie\eit in the face of the facts 
wiiieh daily met his eves. This great jioiut of eentrariety bet ween 
the Mosaic and the C’hri.stian systems is usually considered the most 
perplexing that occurs. It was beautifully saitl by both Lord 
iki(‘()M and TAScal (by wbieli first I cannot discover, — they being 
eoutemporaries) that “ rros])erity was liie promise of tlie Old 
Testament: Adversity of the New.” 'rhis is most true and beauli- 
hd: a saying worthy of meditative Ciin.'^tiaus. It impi'ls us to 
consider whether Moses could have imjdy and uudcviatingly 
believed that every Hebrew was happy or unhappy according to his 
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deserts. Here, in tin's Desert, did lie s(‘e no person siek wlioin he 
could not believe ft) be {guilty ? Did he not see infants lanouishin{^ 
with thirst ? Did he not see bold and irreligious men appropriat- 
ing comforts to themselves, to the injury of the gentle and obedient ? 
How this doctrine siibscipiently acted on the minds of the Hebrews, 
in the interpretation of the ways of Cod to man, we sec everywhere, 
from the Hooks of Chronicles which, in recording any misfortune 
happening to any body, always supjiose or invent (as we sec by a 
comparison with* the paralh?! passages in Kings) a prior sin as the 
cause, up to the case of liim concerning whom the disciples asked 
Jesus, “Master, who did sin, this man or his panmts, that he was 
born blind ? ” The question is whether AIosi's, offering a sanction 
which required and sujiposed an ccpial DrovidiMice, simply held that 
the fact was so, without any doelrine of eonqamsation whatever. 
Judging by the evidences w^^ have everywhere else of his earmrst- 
ness and openness, I cannot but believe that he did. And this, not 
by such considerations as (’hristians have the bem‘fit of; eousidera- 
tioMS of the interior peace which attends well-doing, and of (he 
insignitieauce of (he outward fortunes in comjiarison witli tlu' welfare 
of the mind, so that the whole world is no i*([uivaleut for the soul; 
but in a simple faith that Jehovah would and did d(‘al with his 
peo|)h', — with every man, woman and cliild of them, — according to 
their deserts, manifesting his retribution in tluu’r outward tbrtums. 
Tn this view, it does not matter wln ther tin* obedience recpiin'd was 
ritual orsj)iritual obedience. AVheii there was no water, tlu* niulli- 
tinh* thirsted alike, — those who were too young to sin under tla* 
law, as well as the mature; and before tin? time when <*hildn*ii 
ronld sutler for tluur iiarents’ sin, as well as after. — Wliatever was 
the inner conviction of Moses, such was tin* Sanction otlered hy 
him ; in avoidance at oiice of tlie popular heathen doctrine of futiiic 
reward and juniishnn'iit, and of the polytheistic belief of an Kvil 
Spirit eontravfuiing tin* goodness of ibxl. 

'J'lie reward and punishment being individually experienced, as 
all (*njoyment and siitl’ering must be, had the law the individual for 
its objrxM, or the public good? About ibis lln*r(.‘ ran be no 
(piestion. 'fhe n lation here was of King and people, leaving for 
(Ihristianity the iiobh*r and dearer relation of l'\’itln*r and (.’hild. 
Virtue Iutc v.as, not rectitude, but obedie-nci*. Sin was, not 
corrupt thought, but failure of allegiance to the Divine King. Hie 
(^miinandments, therefor — i ven thi* first ten,wdiieh are moral and 
not merely ritual like the second, relate only to political or social 
virtiie, leaving it to (’hristianity to work out the nobler object of 
personal lioliness. Sin h degree of self-government as is necessary 
lor social virtue is of course supposed and rcipiircd ; but merely 
such as is iudi-pensable for the good of society and tlic honour of 
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its Divine lUilor, and not tliat tlioroiigli interior purification and 
discipline which Christianity offers to every man with no political 
view, but for his own sake. Our own lIooKer seems to have 
described the scope of the first and higher set of Commandinents, 
when he says,* “ A politic use of niligion thenj is. Men f(‘aring 
God are tlicrcby a good deal more eUcctually tlian by positive laws 
restrained from doing evil ; inasmuch as these laws have no further 
power than over our outward actions only; wluTeas unto men’s 
inward cogitations, unto the privy intents and motions of their 
hearts, religion servidh for a bridle. What more savage, wild and 
cruel than Man, if he see himself able, either by fraud to overreach, 
or by })ower to ovcrb(?ar, the laws whereunto he should be subject? 
Wherefore in so great boldiu'ss to olfenil, it behoveth that the 
world should b(! held in awe, not by a vain surmise, but a true 
appreliension of somewhat, which no man may think himself able 
to withstand. This is the Politic I'se of licligion.” 

Iben this politic use was found to be of too high a character for 
the Hebrews as yet, Wlnm Mosc.s came down from the Mount 
with tlic taldes of the Moral l.aw^ in his hands, — came flown 
perhaps by some (me of the nx’ky chasms which I was exploring 
this Sunday at Sinai,- -and looked towards the plain which I ga/.i‘(l 
on this day, he saw, not a ])eo|)le awaiting in awe the pleasure of 
(ln‘ir Divine King, Iml a crowd rejoicing in h.lving posscss»*d them- 
selves of a god nho would protect them back to Kgypt ; — ba(.*k to 
the sweet Nile wati'rs, and th«' merry feasts of idols. Instead of 
tlie cheerful r(.*.sj)OUi;e he looki'd for, as bt^for**, “ and all the people 
answered together, and said ‘ All that tin* Lord hath spoken we 
will do,’” In* lieard the sound of slionts and singing as the people 
danced about tlieir golden Apis, 'liien Aloses not only destroyed 
tile idol, but the tallies of tlr Law; — “ braki* them beneath tlm 
?douut;” and after a long and terrible eoniliet, surrenden d his 
liigh(*st liopes for the peo])le, and pursued a lower aim. — lie 
gave them a ritual, Ivgyptiaii in its forms and seastms and 
a>^,()i*iations, but nidi .lehovah alone for its objetd. Ihe mul- 
iitmhj were iu fact incapable of receiving a faith without forms, 
as children are ineapabh* of receiving abstract ideas but by 
means of illustrations: and tliey would liave gone back to Lgypt 
on the first disa|)p()intment or pretence, it Moses had not brought 
as much of Lgypt as he could into the Di'swt to them. — lie 
had all tin*, reip’iisitc knowledge* of Kgvptian wovsliip and ways. 
He had at his eominand, among (he “ Uiixid multitude,” Lgvptiau 
artificers; besides that many of the Hebrews theiuse Ives were no 
<loubt skilled artisans. So he tri‘ateil lia Mi as they compelleil him 
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to do. ITe offiTed tliem a new set of Commandments, eight out of 
ten of which were about feasts and offerings, and sacriiices and holy 
days. He fixed u})on the days of Egyptian feasts, knowing that 
the people would at all events observe the days of New Moon, First- 
fruits, ixc., and securing this observance for Jehovah by special 
ordinanee. lie set them to work n[)on a tabernaelc, — a moveable 
temple for the Desert, as nearly as possible resembling an Egyptian 
temple, lie made them an ark, — exactly like what the traveller in 
Egypt sees sculptured in the j)roeessions of the ])riests, on the walls 
of ])alaees and tem])les finished before Abraham was born. — lie 
permitted to them an oracle, the Urini and Tliiimmim, derived 
immediately from an I'gyptian model. And, most mournful to 
him of all, he had to give them a priesthood, like that which they 
had been accustomed to look up to as sacred, lie had hoj)ed to 
make of thiMU a liigh-easte nation, and had deliveri?d to them the 
announcement “And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of ])riests, a 
holy nation.”^ But they could not yet take that rank; they were 
not adequate to that privilege; they preferred dej)uting their 
honours to a class, and withdrawing themselves behind this class 
from communion with Jehovah, and from the light of his counte- 
naiiee. — It had become impossible for them to takt5 up the, patri- 
archal faith where their fathers liad lost it: and the Egyptian 
element which could not yet bo dislodged, reejuired large accommo- 
dation. It is very interesting to read the account which their own 
pious (h.'sceiidant, Maimonides, gives f of this crisis in the life of 
his race. 

“ As at that time the universal praetict*, and the mode of 
worship in which all w».ro educated was, that various kinds of 
animals should be olVered in tln^ temples in which their idols were 
jjlaced, and before whom their wurahip[)ers were to prostrate them- 
selves and to burn incense ; and as there were also certain persons 
set apart for the .service of these temples, therefore; the Divine 
wisdom and Erovidence of (lod, which so eminently shines forth in 
all his ereaturcs, did not ordain the abandonment or abolitibn of 
all such worship. For it is tin; well-known disposition of the 
human inart to cleave to that to which it has been habituated; 
even in things to which it is not naturally inclined. To have 
ilccrecd the entire abolition of all such worship would, thenfore, 
have been tin* same as if a prophet should conic and say, ‘ It is the 
command of tiod, that in the day of trouble ye shall r.ot pray, nor 
fast, nor publicly seek him ; but your worship shall be purely 
mental, and shall consist in meditation, not in action.’ On these 
account.' the Creator retaim d those inodes of worshi]), but trans- 
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forrcd the vcjiicrc'itioii from created tilings and shadows to his own 
Namic, and commanded us to direct our religious services to 
liimself.” Tlic learned disciple of Moses then goes on to give 
instances. To tlic traveller in • Egypt, the most cursory glance at 
the Jewish law will show the identity of the religious customs and 
manners of the two peoples; and the dec'pest research will only 
confirm his conviction that the forms of their religious life' were 
substantially the same; the object being changed, and some 
needful reforms introduced. 

AVhen Moses had failed to s«nti.sfy the people that Jehovah 
should have no meaner temple than that of the licavcns and the 
earth, and when it tlu'refore became necessary to prepare for him a 
visible abiding place, there could be no doidit about what kind of 
temple it must be. The llebn^ws were living, like the I’.gyptians, 
und(;r a theocracy; and the temples of Kgypt, palaces for the 
Divine King, must be the model. “ The Israelites,” says Dr. 
Kitto,"''’ “ueni taught to feel that tlie tabernacle was not only the 
temple of .Ikiiovaii, but the palac<? of tluar KiN(r; that the -table 
sujiplicd with wine and shew-bn-ad was the royal tabh; ; that the 
altar was tlui place where the ])rovisious of the monarch were 
j)rcj)arctl ; that the priests were the royal servants, and were bound 
to at I end not only to sacred but also to secular alVairs, and were to 
receiv(‘, as their reward, the iirsl tithes, which the people, as 
siil)jecls, wen* leil to coiisidtT as part of the revenue which was due 
to (lod, their imuu‘diale sovcTcign. Other things, of a le>s pro- 
minent and important natung had refereiu'e to the same great end.” 

This is jiut the plact* for going into any elaborati? eom])arison of 
til'* Hebrew' and Egyptian ri*ligious ritual, — interesting as the 
siibjcet is to those who have followed the traces of the Israelites 
from tin; Nile to ^>inai. Ih’jides that the subject may be found 
fully tn'ated in the writings of heathens, Jews, and Christians, it 
heloiigs less to the locality of Sinai liian to that of Palestine, as 
there is no saying how little or how' iiuieh of the ritual was 
ordained at first, and what grew up afliTwards. As th learned 
have now made it clear that the Books of the Law wen; certainly 
not all writtiMi in their juvsent form, for some centuries afterw’ards, 
W(* cannot tell how dc<*j) Wiis the first des(‘cnt into a (‘creinonial 
religion at ISinai, and how much was the work of a strengthening 
priesthood in after years. ISome few' paiTii’ulars, howi*,Vi*r, stand 
out clear, as original, and relating to the times of the abode at 
‘Sinai. — Among tlu!se is the setting up of t! e Tabimacle. 

lliere is no reason to suppose that tin* rabcrnacle was the first 
portable sanctuary ever made. The easu vu idolaters of the old 
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world used to carry about with them the sliriiics of their idols in 
their wniuh'riiig’s : ^and the propliet Amos* and the martyr Steplienf 
chnrg:c the Israelites with havino^ done even this. Travellers tell 
us flint at this day the eastern Tartars carry about a Tabernacle, 
which tliey set up for purposes of worship, and take to pieces 
again wlam they migrate*. This is probably as old as any other 
iiomade custom. Except in its portableiiess, tlie tfabernaelo of the 
Hebrews was as like as it could be made to an Egyptian t(*inplc. 
It had its circuit wall, represented by a curtained enclosure : it had 
its open court; and then the editlce itself, in the form of an oblong 
scpiare. It liad the two chambers which are the indispensable 
parts of all Egyptian temples, — the Holy Place; and within this, 
juul very small, the Holy of Holies. 1'he coverings which formed 
the ceiling and walls of these chambers were embroidere.d with 
tigurcs of cherubim, as the ceilings and walls of Egyptian temples 
had sculj)tnres and ])aintings of heavenly creatures. If wci may 
take the dcscri])tion in the 1st chajiter of E/ekiel as the Ilcbniw 
idea of cherubim, nothing can be more like the lion-headed, hawk- 
ht'aded, ox-hcaded, wing('d images in the Egyptian sculptures. 
As in Egy])t, the wood-work of the sanctuary was of the acacia 
(shittiiu wood) which grows abundantly in the wadees about 
8inai, as about the shores of the Nile; and the ovi'rlaying of this 
wood with gold was an old Pharaonic practice*. It is probable that 
inucli of the preparation was done by the hands of Egyptian 
artisans who migrated with the Hebrews. 

In the oldest Egvptiaii temples, before Abraham was born, the 
pur]) 0 .scs and rites of the inner temple chambers were the same as 
in the Tabernacle at Sinai, and in the .lerusalem Temple, up to the 
day when ils jiricsts tied bef»»re the soldiers of Titus. Throughout 
all these ages, the Holy of Holies \ms in the higln'st sense a sanc- 
tuary. No one entcr(*d it but the most privileged of the ])riests, 
and it contained nothing but the symbol of the presence of the god. 
In the Egyplian temples, this symbol was the shrine; a chest or 
closet, containing a sacred jihMlgc, and surmounted by an idol form 
on its lid or top; that i<lol form being often guaixhal by winged 
creatures, two of the wings stretching upwards, and two coviuing 
their bodies, — as E/(fkiel describes. The guardian hawk and ibis, and 
the wings of Isis Proteetrix precisely resembh; this description; 
and iiuleed the ark of the Hebrews is exactly the Egy])tiaii shrine, 
with the omission of the idol ligure in the Arerey-seat. AVheii 
carried bv poles on the shoiddcrs of priests, habited inueli like those 
of Egv])t, trumpeters leading and followitig the procession, with 
their rams’ Imrns at their mouths, as on occasion of the summons 
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of Jericho, uothinp: can be imagined more like the sculpture on the 
walls at Medccnct Ilaboo, where the shrine, priests and trumpeters 
make a part of the coronation procession. 

The Sacrifices offer more points of reseinblance than perhaps any 
other part of the institutions of Moses. The oblations or gifts were 
the same, and the libations. The Hebrews brought cakes, meal, 
wafers and wine, turtle-doves and young pigeons, exactly as we see 
that Egyptians Irrought them in days when no Hebrew had yet 
(•ntered the Nile Valley. Swine wctc abhorred by the Egyptians as 
the tenements of evil spirits, from the earliest days. — Tlu; practice 
of the sjierifi(;er laying his hands on the head of the victim, and 
confessing liis sins, thus charging the In^ad with impreeations, is 
precisely what Herodotus relatc's^ as the Egyptian practice; and so 
is the immolation of the. r(‘d ludfer. If the Egyptian animal was 
not entirely rc‘d, if a single black or white hair was found upon it, 
it was rej(‘eted, because Apis was black, and Typho red.f The 
Hebrew .sacrifi(*c was to b(i “ a red heifer, without spot, wherein is 
no blemish, and iijion which neve r eanu* yoke.” X “ In the 
Thebaid,” says JSir (r. Wilkinson, “the sh(H*p was considered not 
merely as an emblem, but as the mo^t sacred of all animals.” — 
‘"Strabo, Clemens, and many other writers, notice the sacred cha- 
racter of the sheep; and the two foniier state that it was looked 
nj)on with the same vnumtion in the Saite nome as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Theb(‘s.” § And such resemblances are found through- 
out the whole institution. Tin; great point of diflerenee is the 
pn cautionary arrangement of Moses that the Hebrews should have 
but one temple, jind one LO'<‘al altar of saeritiee ; an ordinance which 
was afterwartls broken through, w’ith consefjuenees fatal to the 
singleness ()f Hebrew worship. 

One jiartieidar of the Moiinie practices stands out above most 
others in curiosity and importance. Magical arts and divination 
w(‘re. forbidden to the Hebrews, for a reason which is obvious 
enough. These were (•onnected, — perhn])s seientilieally ud truly, 
certainly in the po|)ular mind, — Nvith astrology; and the ])ermissiou 
of them would have led directly to the planetary worship which 
was, above every thing, to be dreaded in the approach of the 
Hebrews to ( ’anaan, wluua; that worshi]) prevailcil. Hut one e.\eep- 
tion was permitted. The High-pricst, and he alone, was to have 
recourse to an Oraeh*, and (o be the interpnder of it. He was to 
ascertain the ))ivine ph*asure by eonsnlting his breast-jdate ; — the 
(haele of the Hriin and d luimmim. As we all know, this was the 
Sacred Oracle of the Hebrews for many •Muturit-s. The Scriptures 
cite it up to the time of David. The words I T im and 'LTuiininim 

* IIoro<t. ii. .'^0. T^an'hcr’s nute on TTtMod. \i. 31). 
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mean “ and Tmt.li,” or “Justice:” and the article itself is 
called the “breast-plate of Judument.” Now, the goddess of 
Truth or Justice in Egypt was Thinei : and an IOgyj)tian judge 
woro,^‘ suspended round his neck by a gold chain, a iigurc of this 
goddess, studded with precious stones : and liis way of pronouncing 
liis decision was by toiicliing the sneeessfid applicant ivitli this 
tigure. Moreover, Sir (t. Wilkinson jwesents to us-j* an Egyptian 
breast-plate containing the figures of the Sun, (ila) and Thinei, — 
“Light and Truth,” or “Justice;” — tlit; 8un, I\a, being King 
among the gods, and the ( rei^f the royal asps, being the symbols 
of majesty throughout the Egyjitian systmn. 

And such as these were the forms, such as these the visible and 
tangible media of coinuiunicatitm with Jehovah which hen^ took the 
])lai-e of that direct intercourse between (jod ami his ptoplc which 
Mom's had hoped to see established! lie had brought them to this 
“Mount of (iod,” if not full of heart and hopi*, at least with a 
steady faith in their ehrvation to the simpltr patriarchal allegiance 
which had been the jirivilego of their fatluTs. In how dilfereni a 
mood he saw them depart ! 'fhey came “ bringing no vain obla- 
tion,” but the olferiiig, he trusted, of obedient and ho]>eful hearts. 
Now, he was to see them, — from thi.s inonnlaiu where lu^ stood, — 
dejiart on their way to the IVomised Land, — their backs bimding 
umler the burden of the sanctuui’y and sai'red parajihmaialia, which 
he well knew to havi- 1<*S3 holiness in them than one single as))i ra- 
tion to (lod, — one single emotion of love or hopi? for Man. Away 
they went, — by that o|)ening to the right, — the tribes in their orih r, 
and “the mixed multitude ” following ; — all but their leadin' haj)- 
])ier than when they arrived, because as inneh as po.^sible of 
Egy])tiau usage had been brought into the midst of them. I’ov 
the sake of thi>, they snspende^l fc^r .'•'time their ery to be led back 
to Egvjjt, and consented to look forward, in a fitful and vaeillating 
way, to the Ih'oinised Land. lVr!»a[)S the heavioJ heart annmg all 
that number was that of the Leader, who had found tliat even his 
brother eonld turn against him. Jbit he was still fidl of purjiose and 
of faiiii. Tim promises of lheanee>tral land liefore them were on his 
lips ; and in Ids secret heart he rejoie« d that every .step removed 
ihem further from l-gypt. Along that track we were now to go. 

\Vilkiti-'f!:’s \iiritMit Kg} ii. -l». f Tl)i<|. v 
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I’KOM SIX. VI TO AkAH.V. 

\Vi: wm.‘ now nboiit to svt forlli on wljat. br- called tlio most 

roiiiniitic j)art oi‘ our travds. Many Kuroju'aii travclliTs have ])t'cii 
to Sinai, rcturuint*- to Suez, or to (‘airo : but f- w liavo Akaba ; 
aiul yd Ibwor I’olra. It will b(‘ roiucmbcnid that Ibirckhardt, with 
all his (|ualiri(‘atioiis for luakiuu: liis way in tho K.ist, and all his 
('anu“<t (If.-in* to acconi|)lish his obj»‘«‘ts, failed to r< aeh Akaba, and 
luerely parsed thn)U{;h Pdra, in ha^te and ha/;ird, and under the 
jjreti’iice of beiiiu: a lledoueeu, under a vow to s.icrifK'e a to 
Aaron. Knowiuii: this, and beinu; aware that the few' who hail 
vi>ited the-e ])hn’«s h.ad bolirvid themselves ii. ^reat danger,' — 
(lanui r to libi'riy and lile as well as property, — wi' seareely expected, 
to the last nioiuent, to be abh* to ^o to either j)laee : and the con- 
tract with Sin ikh Hixhara was framed aeeordiniily. It was as 
foliows. liaeli eanicl, 1 "io pia>tri*s (l/. lOv.i iVoin (’airo to Sinai, if 
we took the usual route to Suez. If we wi nt by the southern route 
(whieh we did) 1 *'».') ]»ia.-lre.s pA* eatnel. If, on our arrival at Sinai, 
wc luund it probalde that we. could i;'ct to Petra from Akaba, 
Pr iiara w as to take on to Akaba for I on j)ia-tres pc, eannd. 
ill case of hi’ariiiu: no favourable new.s at Sinai, P>ij?hara as to take 
us to Nahle, on the middle route towards Palestine, for liKt ])iastres 
jier eatnel. lu ease of our not fallinc; in with an escort at Nahle, 
Ih'-hara was to take ns on yet further. — In ihi.^ I’ouiraet, all expenses 
whatever for Pishara’s camels and men wen; inelndiMl. 

At. Sinai, wi: found a letter, inti‘:uli‘il for a:iy travellers wlio inij^ht 
arrive, whieli .seemed to open our way to our objects. !t was Irom 
a .u:enlleinan with whom we had made so’oe aeiputlinanee at (’airo: 
•<nd ho wrote from Akaba, savins^ the* the weil-knuwn Sheikh 
Hussein made no dillienlty ahoul taking travellers ;it that time 
tliroiioh JN'tra to I lehron : but that he woold not deelare his peeiiniary 
brms. Having; been told that our party was (‘oinitn; on, ho would 
prepared to negotiate* with us on our arrival. Our way was thus 
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open to Akaba, at least. Wo should see the eastern gulf of the Tied 
Sea, and look over upon the mountains of hiastern Arabia, aiul visit 
the Mzion-^eber where Solomon built his ships for trade with Ophir, 
and whither our minds are continually brought in reading of the 
conlliets ot‘ the Idunneans and the Hebrews, for centuries after the 
st'ttlement of the latter in Palestine. We were really going to 
Akaba, though, as Dr. Kobinson observes,* “ Sliaw and Niebuhr 
only heard of Akaba; Seetzen and Burekhardt attempted in vain to 
reach it ; and the iirst Prank who visited it personally in modern 
times, was Jiiippell, in 1S22.” 

Oiir route was not that taken by Eurekhardt, I..aborde, or Dr. 
Eobinson. 1 suppose; traviTh'rs always prefer their own route to any 
they read or hear of: and all these gentlemen may ha\e seen soiik;- 
thing whieh they wouhl pity us for missing: but I own I am sorry 
to think that they never saw Wa(lee-(T-Ain and Wadee. Weteer. 
Jlowever, wi; had not need all go the same road. The more 
divergence, the better for the information of those at home. 

AVe left the convent on the morning of the LDth of March, at ten 
o’clock, and travelh'd till three, when we encamped in a wild j)la('e 
among sliivered rocks. By the miildle of the next day, we had left 
the granite, and found ourselves among sandstone, red and whiti*. 
As 1 had a rough-paei'd camel, I. walked this morning fourteem miles, 
in excessive heat. When we came to heavy sand, at tuo o’clock, 
I was obliged to mount. TTie heat h<*r(‘ was too much ft)r our 
sociability. At lunelioon, some of the party crowded umhu* tin; 
scanty shade of a thin aea<*ia, whose thorns, strewing the gromni, 
made the nesting- |)lace um*a>y enough. One gi;ntleman might lu. 
seen crouching alone, with his lumTieon, under an angle of the rock, 
Avhere tliere. was ju>( shade enough to thrust his head into. 
Another lay on a sluTf a few feet* above tin* sand, with a red 
handkerchief over his head,— llms introducing “a ni«'e l)it of 
colour” into tlic landsea])e ; while I sal aj)arl, (jui(;tly bearing the 
.siinsliiue for the sake of a breath of air from the winlee, and being 
spared the trouble (jf .speaking. Our eueampmeiit was delightful, 
al’ier this; — in a wide walereourse, among tin; nnest fantastic rocks 
of white sandstone, and >urronnded l)y tufts of tamarisk and 
iiiimnn.rable bu'^hes of llowcring white broom. 

On tljc 1 1 til, our (n\ii parly were oil’ some time larfore the rest: 
but aft('r an hour’s travelling through d(;ep sand, our guide found 
himself at fanit among tin fa! astie seattirerl rocks; and we had 
to wi.'t till the r'hcikii and the rest of the jiarty came up. Ihcy 
droj)ued into our reec'S from liehind one group of rocks or 
anotie r, till all were mbhrd ; and tlien Jjiuhara himself was not 
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sure of the way. Ho ran hitlier and thitluT arnoiij^ the slopcj.s, and 
at last directed us over shelves, and down ^te])s, and tlirouj^h 
ividlics, and in and out anionj^ llio f^laring roeks, so that our wonder 
was, not that he was perplexed about the way, but tliat In; euuld 
ever hud it. We now missed tin; ])ebbly and rocky tracks which 
had hitherto served us almost all the way Iroin Cairo, and found 
how dillerent a thing it is to travel through sand. Jhit, about two 
o’clock, we tur]U‘d up among granite mountains again, and found 
ourselves in a gorge, compared with whosc^ summits, ►Sinai and 
lloreb app(^ared almost insignificant. Every winding disclosed 
something liner than we had yet met with ; and at last we came 
upon a scene to which we nmiembered no ])arallel. We all knew 
Swit/erlaud ; and we all agr(‘ed that not liven there hail we seen 
anything so magnificent as this Wadee-i‘l-Ain ; — the Valley of the 
Spring. Sir k’n'ilcrick lleiiiiiker calls some of the Arabian scenery, 
“the Alps st rippl’d naked.” No dcserijition could better convey 
what we now saw. The whole gorge answered to my young 
iiuaginalion of the slcrner [larts of (irei*ci^; and irspecially where a 
dribbling sjiring wetted tlui sands, and made small pools where 
fresh grass sprang, and tall slender rushes, and a few ihiek-leaNed 
shrubs, ami hen? and there a bushy palm. Deep shadows were 
lluiig across, and bla/.iug sunshine poured down l)«*twceii. And wc 
had time to fix in our minds the features of the scene ; for the 
caini’ls paced hither and thither, to drink at the pools which they 
jiiiwle muddy for those behind. Presmitly, wc proceeded more 
slowly still, — most willingK, for we fell that wir eouhl hardly linger 
too long. As wc tnnicd to the right into Wailcc Wctccr, we came 
upon a scene which might almost be called venlanl. I he asjihodel 
and other plants, which giv-w on perches and in crevices of the red 
rock, were of the liveliest gAeeii, while tamarisks sj)reail their 
sprawling growth in all nooks and on many platforms. Nut only 
did the camels stop fo er<i[» tliese tamarisks: their driviTs were 
seen at every hnsli, and in the midsi of every tree, ga^' ..ring arms 
and la|)s full of twigs for tlieir beasts. 'J'he w’hite sand undertoot, 
the verdure skirting the mountains, and the ju'ceipilons rocks, of u 
rich red hue, rising so as to narrow lh<‘ "ky, and to lessen the 
glare to a pleasant light, tilled ns with a ih’light altogether new’. 
Wc wound along this pass for aimut three miles, and then cneainped 
in a spot, less superb than tlio closer parts of the gorge, but very 
line. It wa.^ on a plalfunu in a nook of the ])ass, where the wind 
came, freely, and at night blew strong. We were gmipted all rouuil 
by solemn barren uioimtains, behind v* ridges the stars went 
down early. 1 lay on the sand to watch them, thoiigli warned of 
scorj>ion.s; for the heat within the tei.! was nut to be- l)orne till 
night. 1 observed here the largest locusts 1 ever saw ; — two huge, 
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hard, black locusts, each perched in a bush, and not moving while 
it was liglit eiiougl^ to see them. Some of tlic company amused 
themselves with making a bonfire at night, in spite of the wind, 
and kiiidl}^ invited us to the fun ; but I preferred tlie solemn steady 
starlight. 

The 1.3th was a glorious day. AVc made a long journey, every 
step of which was beautiful. Before six we were on our way, pro- 
ceeding along the gorge of Wadee Weteer till my eye was caught by 
a soft vision of I did not know what. A distance, a line of Ijcavcnly 
hues crossed the opening of the pass, so soft in contrast wuth the 
strong lights and forms of the foreground, as to make me doubt for 
a while whether what 1 saw’ was earth or sky. It was the range of 
eastern Arabian mountains, as w'as presently shown by the lit lie 
angle of dee]) blin; sea that came in between. We were coming 
down upon the flulf of Akaba. 1'he breeze bhwv cool upon oiu- 
faces, and the whole coiuj^any gn*w merry. To sec both shores of 
this (lulf of Akaba, wln-re the Ihads of Solomon and .lehoshaj)hat 
used to ride ; to be actually gazing u])on the farther Arabian shore, 
gave us a kind of m u sensation of where we w(‘re ; a truth, says 
my journal lu're, “ which our daily ciuufort rather blunts tin; sense 
of.’’ — On the shore, the wind was strong; and we w’(‘nt behind a 
glaring \ellow' rock to luiich. Our noon-tide rest had now^ >lrctchcd 
out from twenty minute s to an hour, on days when W(‘ fi)inid go.'xl. 
shade. .Sometimes I eonhl not. keep ;nvak<; for a single minute aftiT 
alighting, but fell into a state more like stupor than slerp, however 
hungry I might be: — a eon<(<pienee, I think, mor(M>f the tyei <si\ 
light than llni h« at ; and nmre ju-rhaps of the camel-riding then 
cither. 'I'o-day, however, in tin* fnsli wind, I was with' awake; and 
J vividly rcmcjub.er the [/Ica-ant hour under the rock, w ith ehiboinpics 
and conversation. * 

The rein.'iinder of tin; day’s journey was t'asy, — trotting over hard 
tracks on tit.; sca-beach for ab«aiT tiirc«: hours, lien; wt; migiit j)!!"!! 
on, witliout troubling ourselvt's about tin* baggage and tin* n st of 
the caravan. BY- eonltl rmt mi<s our way ; and there was n(> tlangi i* 
from J’ethj'n cns, as far a^ we knew. So two of us rode foiuvard, 
])as> (I tin* l»aggag(! train, and ileeitlcd on our n'stiiig ])lace. It was 
where a palm sprang out of the -and, arni some bushes 'i:row’ing 
near told of fre-h wat« r. ih'-ide this palm, ami cIom; u|) 0 !! the sea, 
was our own tetit pitfhed ; and down I w»ml, witli^Mrs. ^ to bathe, 
under a Tilth; thicki t of b? hC" near our tent. 'Thcn^ w;e nobody 
to tin atf'U us with sliarks : tin* s;mds wen; soft: the waiter was 
warm (73 ): the blue s* a, with ! s while rij)ple, was lik(; a lake 
among the surroiimling fiigh shores; and tin; sunset light was 
go;-gi ji's on tin* d(»ul)h; range of o])posile Arabian mountains. 

Gull was hen; ali it foarteeu miles wide. 
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In the morning we were eager to be off again along the shore j 
and before six, when the dawn was growing ij*>to daylight on the 
sheeny s('a, tlirec of us were trotting merrily aliead of the caravan. 
As I looked back from the first promontory which turned us into 
the sea, I saw the troop scattered along the beach, and tlie last bag- 
gage camels pacing out from among the bushes about our camp. 
Sometimes in the bays we had to go slowly over fields of sand ; 
sometimes to cross the promontories by steep paths or sh(dves in the 
rocks ; and oftener, to enter the water, guiding our camels as usual; 
for the water was as clear as the air. At last, we were brought to 
a stop, where Ave agreed that there were two roads, if any. The 
promontory l)(‘fore us jutted out too far to make it prudent to take 
the water without guidance : and there was besides only a stony 
Avadee Avhicli looked as if nobody ever had passed through it, or ever 
Avould. JSo AA'C irnuh^ our camels kiietd, and Availed on our saddles. 
Otiiers Avho came up did llie same, till avc aatvc^ a curious kneeling 
party, llishara passcnl us at length, and led the Avay up the stony 
Avadee. U'e little km^w Avhat Ave Avenj entering upon : and if any 
one had told us that it Avas the pass to Wadee Negabad, the Avords 
AYOuld have conveyed to us no more tlian tlu^y probably now do to 
iny readers. 

Tlie asatiiding wadee luirrowcd to a pass of steeper ascent, and 
tlie j)ass to a Jiiouutain road ; and tlum, the road to a stair- 

; a zig/ag staircase of steep, irregular steps, so eoiu])letcly Avith- 
oiit jiaiisc that tin? great anxiety of every body Avas to keep bis (;amel 
gxnng, because every one behind was in suspension, — luuigiiig betAA’cen 
two steps, so tiiat any sto])pagc must be. Avorse than ineonveiiieut. 
Many would havi‘ been glad t o tli.'^mount : but they must not stop, 
e\<*n for that iiionieut. 'Ilie wav "as also loo narrow for alighting 
sardy. ( )in^ lady junip*;al oil ; ami tlieii Avas in a great, agony because 
her camel resisteil being pulled forAvard ; and there Avas not room 
for her to pass behind, lo drivt* it. The m xt in the. string applied 
hi.s stick to good purptJst^ ; so that avc Averc reliev ed from O’.r hanging 
altitude. During that minute, 1 eoukl glam-e behind me: ami 
nuhst striking Avas the pieture of the sandy and stony areas beloAV, 
vvilh the long-draAvn caravan winding far beni'atb and up tlio steep. 
Our position must have looked territic to the hindmost. At the 
loj), Ave found ourselves on a i)innaele : — a men* point, Avhence the 
" ay (loAAui looked more threatening than that we had passed. T 
could not allow myself a single moment Ian*; tor the camels AAxre 
still tail to nose all the Avay doAvu ; and ui the same Ava\ must they 
descend the tremendous zigzag before me. Most of the gentlemen 
contrived lo slij) olV here": but tb<u-o aa >s no room or iime for me, 
in the precise spot I occupied, lo do so : so 1 set myself firm in my 
stiiTups, and determined lo leave it to my camel how to aiaouiplish 
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the break-ncck descent. Only two besides myself rode down the 
whole way; and ? believe wc were all surprised that every one 
arrived at the bottom in. safety. There were a few slips and falls ; 
but no liarm done. The ridj^c of a camel is a great height from 
wdiich to look down on, not only the steepest turns of sharp zigzag 
on the side of a jireeipice, but long slip])(Ty stone steps, in ([uiek 
succession. 1 depended altogether upon my stirrujis; a pair hung 
short over the front peg of the saddle, which save the necessity of 
resting one’s feet on the cainers neck in any stei^p descent, and are 
a great help in keeping one steady. T do not think, such a pass as 
tliis could be accomplished without them. 

In the dreary sciuie below us wc found a shady place, which yet 
was dreadfully hot. We staid an hour, though Akaba was yet live 
hours olf, and it was now half-past one. The baggage-carni'ls and 
dragoman of our party liad gone on while we rested ; so that we 
four must reach Akaba this evtuiing, whether the n'st of the caravan 
(lid so or not; and in the state of wi^arim^ss and illness in which I 
was from the heat, this was rather formidable to think of. After 
four o’clock, however, the sun had so far dccdimal as to IxToino 
endurable. I took olf my hat, and let the w arm brc(‘ze ])low' in my 
face, and telt that 1 could very w'ell reach Akaba. After ])assiiig 
the island of (iraia, and before^ four o’clock, tin* rest of the eonijiaiiy 
stopped, pitching tlu'ir tet\ts on the beach: and \vo fo\ir Irottial on. 
— lly the extraordinary kindness of some of onr companions, a tent 
W'as olfered to Airs. V. and me, if we would slop: but W(* declined 
it, thinking an (*neroaehrnent w hich w ould ha\c been bold an> where, 
too bad in such aphu'O as this. 

Akaba w’as now’ in sight, — the fort and long line of palms, on tin? 
opposite shore, round the head of the (Julf. At live, o’clock, it 
seemed rather tnrther off than nearer; and the gentlenu'ii l)t‘g.in to 
think w’c could not hold out. Mr. K. ptished on, to overtake A he 
and the baggage, and stop them, wherever they miiilit happen to 
be. — Vet, fatigued as 1 was, 1 felt that evening rid.e to be delieioiir?. 
Ilow clear the light was, — .showing n.s every object along the shore 
at the head of tin* gulf, as if, after sunset, the v(*rv dusk had bei-n 
made transparent! 'J’here was Akaba, still and solitary! — there 
was the grouj) of onr camels, .so minute that W'r eo\dd not see them 
iiiove, but only barely glide: and there w\as Mr. K., distiiigni.shable 
by liis white hat, trotting fast in our .scTvicc 1 And here were wc 
three and a camel boy, a litth; gronj) almost lost in the landscape, 
moving deliberately nndt Ine hills, wdth the clear waters undulating 
oil our right hand, and the stars coming out (jver head. 

Alee was so near A k; ia w hen overtaken that it was useless to stop 
liim : and tlierelbre w’c found, wdieii we Jirrived at siwcm o’clock, that 
our tents w’er<* pitched among lbo.se palms W'c bad seen for so many 
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hours. Wo liad travelled above twelve hours between breakfast and 
dinner : but Mr. -E. had scats, biscuits, and botjled porter ready for 
us ; and soon after eight we had dined, and were quite well. 

iV)C)r Burckhardt ! Avhat a pity it is that he could not travel round 
the head of this Ciulf as easily as \vc <lid ! The spot where we came 
out upon the shore after hineheon seems to have been that where 
he was turned back. Hostile Arabs lay between him and Akaba. 
Th(‘re is something pathetic in his notice of this turning-])oiiit. 
“Under these cireumstanees, I reluctantly determined to retrace my 
steps, the next day, but, instead of proceeding by the shore, to turn 
off into tin; nibuntains, and return to Hu; convent by a more western 
route. — Akaba was not far distant from tlu^ spot from whence w’e 
returned. Before sunset, 1 could distinguish a black line in the 
plain, where iny sharp-siglited guides clearly saw the date-trees sur- 
rounding the castle, which bore N.E. 1 E. : it could not be more 
lhaii five or six hours distant. B(‘fore us was a promontory called 
lias Korcyc” (the (iraia of Lalxmleand tlu' maps) “ and behind this, 
as 1 was told, there is another, beyond wliich begins the plain of 
Ahaha.**’^ — “ My guides told me that in the sea, o])posite to the 
ahove-iiientioucd promontory of Has Konye, there is a small island. 
They allirmcd that they saw it dist inctly ; but I could not, for it 
was already dusk when they pointed it out, and the next morning, 
a thick fog cQV(’rcd the (iulf.”j* 

lie was no doubt looking too far. Th(‘ island of (Iraia was lying 
close inshori*, and voi’n near; and its ruins must have caught his eye 
if he had not bet u looking out over tin; gulf. His guides told him 
that tlie iulldels had j)ut buildings upon the island, which made 
them call it “ tin (,’ouvent,” T.ahorde explored this island, crossing 
to it i)y a raft, ^^hi(•h In; aud Ins compauiou, .M. T.iiiant, rowed with 
p:lhu-hrauehc ^3 t'er oar> : aud planted the Freueh Hag on a rock, 
and thus look po^ses'^iou of a place w hieh luid been desertec’ since 
the fourteenth eemury. The (T’usach rs fortifn'd it ; aud their walls 
n inaifi. ^!y in)t(; i f its appearauee on the 1 Itli of last ^larch is, 
“the island of (iraia uprose brown from tlie blue \ iers; — two 
brown cininciiei’s, with Inowii forlilieatioiis upon them. ' 

On our arrival at tin; head of the (.Juil’, (1 think, about an hour 
before reaeliitig our tents,) we had fallen into tin; great lladj route, 
— the broad trodden way by wdiieli tiie annual caravan proceeds to 
jMekkeh. As we rounded the In-ad, of courst; we had the seji on our 
right liand: and on the left was the ]»]aiu of Akaba, — ^hc end of the 
great Waddc Ara1)ii w hich extends liither fnuu the Dead Jsea, and 
which is sup[)osed to have been once the ehauncl of the Jordan, in 
the days when it Howed uiiiiitcrruptcii'y from its fouiitnins in Anti- 

* Travels in Syria un<l the Holy I^aml, pj . .oOl.). t Ihi'l. o\ 1. 

c c *3 
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Libanus to discharge itself into this Gnlf, before that convulsion 
which caused it to l)e lost in the Dead Sea. This plain looked very 
barren, — stretching in between approaching lines of mountains ; and 
its soil is too salt, for two or three miles inland, to grow anything 
but a few stunted bushes. — In the neighbourhood of our tents, wo 
observed a few inelosures ; but saw no house's that night. There 
were people in abundance, however, filling our little camp, which 
was considered so far from safe, in the absence of the rest of the 
caravan, that no less than eight guards were appointed for the night. 
— This was arranged with the (xovernor of Akaba and that import- 
ant personage. Sheikh Hussein, on whom so much of our fate was 
to di'pend for some weeks to come. They came just when we ladies 
had dropped asleep Avliilc waiting for our late dinner, and thus we 
missed seeing them, 'rhey had pipes and eollee in the genlh'inen’s 
tent, where they gave an impn'ssiou of laring both grasping, and in 
one another’s interest. 1 low it turned out with regard to the Sheikh, 
we shall have abundant occasion to see. 

In the morning of the 15th, we were u|) and in the sea befon* 
sunrise; — the clear, soft, warm sea ! How beautiful our place of 
encampment was, under the palms u])on tin* shore ! Whiles we Avcrc 
dressing, we heard that two of tin* genthmien had arriv<.*d, a depn- 
tation from the parties behind, that no time might be lost in ]>nrsuiiig 
the negociation with the Sheikh about going to P(‘tra. WIk'u I 
came out of our tent, 1 found one of these' genth'tnen writing liis 
journal on the shore, — after his long ride, and bi'fore bn akfast ! 
Tlierc he sat on tin* shingle, book on knees, ink-liorn before him, a 
line exam])le of energy ! 

The rest of the caravan might now be seen, a little moving knot 
of objects, on the ot)positc shore. Miss (’.’s lloating white veil told 
who they were. Wliile we were at ’breakfast in the open air, tlii y 
came up, healed and hungry, — glad of any thing we could give them 
till their own meal could be prejKired. 

After breakfast, I wrot(^ my journal in onr ti'iit ; but found it so 
hot that wlien 1 had dfUie, and wanted to read Labonh', I looked 
about for .sonuf shady place near, where I might ba\ e the advaiititge 
ol any air that might be stirring. I found a very small shaded nook 
under a wall, closer at hand ; and th<*re I (‘arrieil camp-stool, hook, 
and a doid)le ninbn lhi, to nioderaler tin; light. 'I'he eam|J stool and 
my feet bank bito the deep sand, whieh was yet cool : I lowenal my 
uinbndla, so as to shut out all objects, aud tliere 1 sat, — my imagi- 
nation being ]jresently a imieh at iVtra as my bodily frame wa.s at 
Akaoa. 1 was first startled by the tiapping of .sometbiiig searhd (m 
tie- '•and, under the edie of iii\ umbrella: and ama/ed indeed I was 
at ^.ght of what tiie •iinbrella had bidden from me. Within a yard 
id me .sat the Council, smoking awav in full and .solemn negociation. 
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Tlio scarlet belonged to 8licikli Hussein himself; his robe was of 
scarlet cloth over a striped crimson and yellow tjiiiic of satinet. He 
wore a prodigious sliawl turban, lowering over his extraordinary face. 
At the lirst piercing look lie lixed upon me, 1 felt tliat it was a face 
which would haunt me for life. He sat with his back against the 
wall, ])ouring out incessant clouds of smoke, and attended by his 
son, his pipe-bearer, and other vassals. Our dragoman was in 
waiting, in front of* the Slieikli sat the deputation of the caravan, 
— three gentlemen on camp-stools, looking as excessively solemn as 
tliey could. As I found myself there, I thought I might as well 
slay ; and very interi^sting 1 found the scene. — One sjieetaele which 
I thought exceedingly pretty throughout the Kast was the earnest- 
ness and grace ’of the intiu-preters. Here was Alee, — sometimes in 
his eagerness, drojiping on one knee, sometimes grasping the Sheikh’s 
haiul with his own left, while he laid down his meaning upon it with 
the right : at other times using the most viiiement action, and then 
the most persuasive tones; — now following tin* Sheikh's movements 
in niieonseions imitation, and now listening with his whole soul to 
his employers stateiiumls; — it was a charming jiietnre ; and the 
iK'goeialiou this morning was of sneli importance that 1 saw the 
Sj)»'elaelc lo perfection. 

What passed at. this time w^as as follow's: — Out of the Sheikh’s 
thousand camels, he could not collect and select tlie re(|nisil»‘ umn- 
hcr for onr caravan in less than seven days: and for this we were, 
of course, unwilling to wait : so he and llishara w(M*'‘ to take ns on with 
iieiirly onr pre>ent Si t to IVtra in three, days. Olliers wen^ to meet, 
ns there, for lln^ transit of the rest of the l)i‘si‘rt to Hebron, wlii(*h 
would oeeiipv uImmI seven days from lh*tra. We wo're to stay a few’ 
(lays at I’etra. Tin: sum demainh'd was a head to Hebron, 
inelmling ever) thing, — an insuRinee of ourselves and oeif prop<'rty, 
hiiksheesh, and the Irihntt' to the Sheikh at Petra. T'wo-thivds of 
tin* sum was to he paid at. onee, and the rest at Hehron. Alee told 
us that Hnss(‘iii won! 1 by lids make not more than 2/. or .*!/. a 
head, as lie had to ])ay live sheikhs to go with ns, gna; s, and tlie 
snhsislence of his camels and men. W’e were li.> set out I’ne next 
morning. 

We were warned that there might yet lu* a hit eh : and so it 
proved : atid not one hni many. I little tliongiu ever to have wit- 
ii(.‘s.sed the working of any passion in such p'Tlrellon as 1 saw* that 
of avarice in Sheikh Hussein, up lo iln* last monien‘ before onr 
parting at Hhhron. He eannol help hijnself now'. T(> this pas.siou 
lie is a slave, every day, every hour. 1 1 is life, iiis mim!, his eouute- 
iiancc arc rtivaged by it. 'I’he whole ini e niy of the Aral) eliaractiT, 
— an intensity which in others is divid.ei’ among I lie ohjcids and 
atfetaious of their lives, — their families, ilicir camels, their enemies, 
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thoir religion and their desert wilds, — is in him concentred upon 
^ain ; and a terrible spectacle it is. — Not to trouble the reader with 
all the changi^s which took place in the course of this day, when the 
old man returned repeatedly to the chai;ge, to sec what more he 
eoidd ^ot, — a circumstance which left us to the last uiieiTtain 
whether we should reach Tctra or ii^t, — here is the contract as it 
tiually stood. 

^?licikh Hussein made himself answgrab^e for our sahdy, and was 
to refund the value of any property which ini^ht be lost. For the 
whole journey to llcbrou, except the tribute of 100 piastres (1/.) 
a head to the Sheikh of l*('tra, Hussein was to hav(^ 1000 piastres 
(10/.) for each person, and ^50 piastres (rJ/. 1 0«.) for each camel ; 
the whole to be paid in advance, ej^cept the luflf of the; camel momy, 
which was to be paid at Hebron. To this the gentlemen adhend, 
tlirouirh all the d(‘mands made by th(‘ Shdkh from day to day; 
by wliieli demands he obtained nothin'^ but our disri‘speet aiul 
compassion. 

Duriiu^ this day, we look(*d about us as inueh as we eould. \\V 
were struck here, as every where alonu: the sliores of tlu^ lied Sen, 
with the vast (piantity of shells thrown up in shoals aloni^ the beaeli, 
— from the minutest to some mairnific'ent ones, as lari^e as a niaii’s 
head, ^lany varieties of little eral>s were inovin;^ in jdl direct ion's. 
Swarms of yellow locusts and hand'ome drafrf)n-llies llitted about in 
the sun : and little tish heaped out of the water" in irreat numbers. — 
There are no boats at Akai>a : but men <4.0 out lishiiiif on small rafts. 
To-day the sea was so calm that we saw them u:o as far out as tli ; 
eye could well follow them. 

In the afternoon we took a walk so tar as to turn the flank of tin: 
palms, riiere wen; many inehxures wlii(*]i eontaim-d, besides thrivinir 
younsr ]ialms, tiu:s, ponmirranatc'^, afld a prickly tre(‘ whose abumlaat 
fruit, now irreen, is said tf) be delicious when eaten fresh ami rij-e. 
AVe passed sarveral water-holes and two s]]ad(K)fs. 'riuTc were many 
childnm abroad, — healtiiy and eleau-lookinir, and of a free ami npriuiiL 
carriage. 

We walked up to tin* castle, and, to our surprise, found no dilli- 
culty in obtainiiit: cut ranee. It is a. stout fortress, built for the 
proteetif)n of the Ihlirriiii^ ; with twf) eaunoii,— one on tiie wall, anil 
one in the court. Wrll as th(‘ place looks outside, — really imposiiiir, 
— we found i; l)are and foul within. 'I’lie niauazines are eharnhers 
of one, story, built ai^ainst tim walH, all round the eourt ; and their 
flat roofs support frailer ^ . eliin^s, covered with palm leaves, llesiih^s 
aeeommodatimj flic little pirrison, tliere is thus room for the mer- 
cl Mudise which eomes 'his way, and for its i^nardians : but we pitied 
those who have, to take uj) even a tmnjiorarv abode in a place so 
«(p.iaUd and flirty. We were thankful that we had .encamped out- 
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side.— Prom tlic turret where the cannon is placed, we obtained a 
fine view, immediately after the sun liad gone down : — the amphi- 
theatre of mountains belnnd, with the area of ^and between them 
and us ; the palm groves between the castle and the sea ; — the sea, 
like a golden lake, and tlie mountains retiring along its shores on 
either hand. With .preeiselv the same natural features, how inuch 
(piieler is this scene now than when Solomon’s ship-building was 
going on ! 

Before we went to rest, — find it was late before we had the tent 
to ourselves, — the money was paid to the wide-awak(i Sheikh, the 
wearied gmillemen had put away their momw-bags, with the hope 
that they should never again have so much ado about a bargain, 
and we had notice that we were to lx; oif by eight, the next 
morning. So I made up my mind to bathe at live ; — iny last 
sca-liath till we should come upon the Alcditerraneau at the cud of 
our liasteni travel. 
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"Wi: bathed at five, and breakfasted early, as wc had planned ; but 
wc W(TC far from beinsr off at eii;ht, as the Sln'ikh had promised. 
There was so much disputing among the camid-driviu’s as to their 
shares, and so miieh unwillingness on tht‘ part of some to go amoiur 
a strange tribe, for fear of robbery and loss of eamels (thoimli the, 
Sliidkh guaranteed to them indemnity, and tuo eaimds for ev(‘rv 
one they might lose) tluit those hours were eonsumed in wrangliiu;- 
and noise whieh we had hopi'd would have carried us up the first 
part of Wadee Araba btdbn* the heat of the day. The Sheikh, all in 
scarlet, sailed about, looking v«»ry dignifuMl, and pouring out Miuikc 
like a chimney, whor<‘ver he moved among the palms. It was tt ii 
o’clock before we mounted ; and we were almost hungry again by 
that time, and as weary with the hul)bub of the last four hours as 
with a day’s journey. 

We left the iiu-losures of Akaba on our left hand, and the palni"’, 
and the exquisite blue sea, wdiieh luyrowed to a line, and tlien was 
lost. After that, the way was ilrearv enough ; more so than any 
region W(.* had yet pass<‘d thn»iigh : — a sandy valley, at lea^t twe 
miles wide, with high and sharj)-ei:t mountaiiis Ibr boundaries np. 
cither hand. There* was soniethintr tine, however, in tin* inliiiite 
d(‘-ert before ns, lo-t in haze and distunee, and sometimes rising in 
an imniejisurable slope tufted with little tamarisks and thorny 
acacias. 

It seemed to-day as if our desert freedom was all over. Hitherto, 
I had kept ]»y myself as much as 1 plea^erl ; and eva-ry trm* desert- 
travelhu* ne»:ds and chooses, if pos>il)le, to ride alom*. With the 
soh‘ precaution of never ^ »sip : "iirht of the whol ■ of the eom|)any, 
1 pu^'lied forward; oi lingered behind, or wandered away on 
cither hand, at my own plra.-ure. 15ut to-day wc found, to the 
gr«-.:t cone- rn of maii. of us, t!i;d we wer< to ha\<‘ this liberty no 
longer. We were drill»d into order like .so many rc^eruits. H 
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or three of us were ridiu^ Ihilf a quarter of a mile on either hand, 
the Sheikh eame or sent after us, to dtive us back to the troop. 
This added much to tlic wearisomeness of tl#e journey ; and the 
more because no one of us, I ratlier* think, belicv(ut tliat there 
really was any danger from foes : and we dkl not yet know Hussein 
well cuo\igh to consider that his sins of rapacity might be the 
cause of dangers whicli we need not otherwise apprehend. 

Hussein, his son, a line youth of sixteen, and the inferior 
sheikhs, — of whom, 1 think, there were three, — careered about us 
on jjretty, active little horses; — or horses wliicli looked small 
beside tluj cauuds. Th<i sheikhs carried spears ; and wore something 
red or green about their dress which gave them a distinguished 
appearance. The escort wore the true desert head-covering, which 
oiir own servants adopted now in travelling, — the handkercliief 
carried, not in the form of a turban, but let down over the head, so 
that its four corners and fringes shade the face iuid n(‘ck, or lloat in 
the wind; — tlu‘. haiidkerehicf being bound on tlu^ head with a rope, 
or a skein of yarn. \Ve bad forty armed guards, independently of 
lh(^ eaniel drivers. Ten of them marelied in front, and ten at a 
consiilerable distanec on either hand; — on a rising ground, when 
there nas any ; and always on the look-out. The remaining ten 
were with us, — off duty. They were of the Alaoueeu tribe -a 
imieh grandiT tribe*, — mueli rieber in eamels and lnaals, — than that 
of our good Hi>liara. Ihit O! how mueb better did wc like him, 
uilli bis bright face and genial spirit, than the iron-souled great 
Hiisseiii !“■ It was so hot to-day, and wc had been so early tired, 
that wc wen? not sorry when, at half-past three, Ilusseiii l(?aped 
iVoui his lioi^t?, '111(1 stuck his spear in the ground, as a signal that 
hen* we \\er(* to eiicauij).— -It was in a bare and ex[)Osed place too, 
where our U[\\< weivr pitehec^ too close together to allow us any 
ieeliiig of jirlvacN . 

\\(3 w» re now ei itaiiily on tin* tra(*k of the llebivws, and should 
be fur the gn ater ')art, or all of the rest of the way. It was by 
this wadee tliat they eame down after being turned ' lek into the 
wilderness from Kadesli, and then refused a ]»assage through Kdom. 
They left Aaron dead on Mount llor, and then came down by this 
l\adee Araha to the sea, to get round i.) the east of Iduiiima. 
More W(‘ary than ever must they have bei ii of the Ih'scrt, after 
having been to the very bonh'rs of the rroniised Laud, and sent 
hack tlmiicc all this weary Avay into the waste. 

Having »seen no one this day, we w«'re permitted rather more 
liberty on the next. The sheikhs still gallopj.ed about, scouring the 
sandhills, and darting hither and ib'iher among the bnslies when 
Wc wound along a gully, for tin* sakt of its scrajis of shade. 1 
must say, we looked rather like ii •oiiq)an\ of banditti at such 
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times, crccpiii{^^ Rioii", as if in hiding under the covert of the shrubs, 
between the sandhills, — a swarthy savage wdth his matchlock 
peeping up, every Mow aiur tlicn, to see if all was clear to the 
horizon. — Once or twice in the day’s ride, the Sheikh dismounted, 
and took possession of the best shade ; and we found him, when 
we came up, enjoying his ehibourpic, with his son and attendants 
standing round liiin. 'riiis.was a signal that we were to await the 
arrival of tjje last ♦baggage camel; and 1 usually took advantage of 
the opportunity to w alk on for an hour or tw’O, though the heat was 
now' so excessive that I was warned to cover my head as carefully 
as t^fe Arabs do, and to wear a thick white cotton cap under my 
hat, during the noon hours. The gcntleineirs broad-brimmed gny 
hats w ere covered with white ; ami they carriial handkerchiefs in 
the crowns. 

To-day we had exiierience of the Khamsin. AVhen the ln‘at had 
become so intolerable that all moved forward silently in dull 
patience, — some ])crhaps with a secret wonder whether they should 
ever breathe easily, or feel any muscular strength again, — a strong 
w ind sprang up siuhh nly Irom the south. Though it v/as as hot 
as a blast from an oven, and carried clouds of sand with it, I must 
say T felt it a great relief. 1 w'as aware that thi^ sensiition of reliid’ 
could not last; for the drying (piality of this wind was ('Xtraor- 
dinary, and iminediately felt upon the skin. iStill, the sensations 
under the evaporation were* those of relief for the moment ; and 
before they were over, we stojiped, and could get nmh r tlui sluilter 
of our teids. 1'lie thirst wliich this wind caiiserl was of wnr^e 
great; Imt w'e had jdeiity of water and oranges. I was siirjiriseo, 
after all 1 had read, to see how like thii'k fog an atinosjihere full of 
sand can hv.. The sand was not eo;irsc (‘iiougli to be felt paltering 
ujion the face, though it aecumulate^l in the fohU of one's dre-s ; 
but it filled the air so as eompletidy to veil tin; sunshim*, and to 
hid(; altogether tin* w*(*st(*ni boundary of the wadee, and all lu*r')rc 
ns. The eastern monntains, m*ar wIiom; base w'c were, travelling, 
ro.se dim and gho.stly through this dry hot haze. We w'erc to have 
proe«‘eded to Wad(*i* (ihareiidel, where there is a small s})ring and 
a palm or two; but this wind caused us to halt sooner, for the 
advantage of a slndtering sandhill. 

W»- pas?:( d Wade(* ( jharendi*!, tluj next morning, not more than 
half an hour fiorii our resting-place. Its single palm, ugly in 
it.s(df, looked w’cll, standing as sentinel at the entranee of the narrow 
pass. 

AIs camel wa.s insull\;ru!)1c lo-day : and I walked many miles, 
preferring thirst to having my l aek broken by my uneasy and 
lined l ain cairn 1. Since leaving Akaba, we had found onr eamcls 
more and inoie 1rouliK;soiue from their obstinacy in stoojiing to 
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every twii^ of tamarisk and acacia they could get a sight of. Instead 
of pacing stcjidily on, as in the peiiiiisula, they would make a rush 
at every busli, right or left, and ])oke down, tlftir heads, every .few 
Tuiiuites, to (rrop something, — each ])oke throwitig the rider into a 
very uneasy pasition. AVe did not yet know that our villainous 
JSheikli had brought no food for either camels or their drivers. He 
trusted to our compassion for the-feediiig of the men, and to the 
;i)esert shrul)s for the subsistence of the beasiS. On the second 
(lav, the lagging began. — And now, on the third, we were to have 
reached l*etra in the afternoon : but on both evenings th(3 Sheikh 
had sto])ped early, on some ])r(.‘t(uice ; and so he did this night : 
l]i (3 r(‘al cause being that the camels were too weak from hunger to 
go through a proj)er day’s journey. \V(i were not experienced 
enough yel, howev(T, to diseover fdl tin's; and it was a week more 
before we Iw^caine fully awan^ of Hussein’s inicjuity. All I knew at 
present was tliat my camel went very uneasily, and that it was- a 
less evil to walk when I eo\ild. 

Tlie only way in which T was piTmittcd to walk was a rather 
strange (uie. T must not wander in the h^ast: and the slowness of 
tiui I'aggage eaiiuds was intolerable, as tlii‘y gv(uv weaker. tSo 1 
used to alight when in tlie irar of tin; caravan wliieli came to extend 
o\er a spae(' of fro^u half a mile to a mile. 1 walked forward to 
tlie first bit of sliade I could find in advance of tlie troop, and sat 
down till all had j^asscal ; and then walked forward again. This 
day we had left the sand, and were on hard ground, and amidst 
ilie glare and de<'p shadow of rocks. At two o’clock, Blount llor 
became visible belbre us ; and to the north-east, a sea of moun- 
tains, aiMoiig uliieli we were to lind Pi'tra. — Some of the ])arty 
began to be luiu’h displeasrd with the Sheikh when he stopped us 
before tliiee « 'clock, instead tof bringing us near to Petra. His 
excuse was that we were entering among the mountains, and that 
li(? could not find a place for our eiieauipiiumt further oil. Ho had 
now' tailed of his | romise about distances everyday: end it was 
clear that for some purpose he was protracting our jo uey. 

d'hus far, w(‘ had seen no living creature since leaving Akaba. 
This, which appeared woiiderbd when we ('xjiressly reminded one 
another of it, siauned natural enoagh at th(3 time. Ih’fore our 
-Ih'sert travel was done, we found how mueii more striking and 
iiupivssive it is to encounter iii' ii in the Desert, tliau to pass many 
days w'itliout seeing on(\ 

We ha(l not yet l)een distressed for want of water ; though 
some of th(^ party now' began to looV ruefuUv at wVat was ottered 
us to drink. It was (vrtaiidy rather rddisl; hi colour, and a good 
deal too Avarm, though Ahasis kiin-ly took care to hang the skin 
which was next to come into use on tiie shady side of liis camel. 
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On the morning of Friday, IVIai'cli lOtli, we wxre six hours from 
Petra : and now tlie least sanguine of our party began to believe 
that we really should stand within that wondeiful place;. 1 was 
• still possessed with the id(;a I always had of Petra ; — the image I 
had formed from reading Laborde and others ; that AYadee IMousa 
was a ravine, — a long and narrow ravine, which \vas Hanked and 
surmounted by excavated rocks, and to which there was only one 
entrance. AVlieii, at night, I looked back upon my morning notion 
of Petra, it was like looking back from miildle age to one’s te(;ns. 

AA'e were under weigh by six o’clock, and were presently among 
passes of wild fantastic mountains. In a glen, we came u})on some 
oleanders, springing vigorously, and some wild Howjts. Tlie 
ground was damp in patches, and there was dew upon the weeds, 
Never before did dewdrops look so bright to us. The rocks hero 
were in towering masses, appearing distinct from each other, and 
most fantastic in their colours and surfaces. 1 should not have* 
believed that any purely natural tinting could have bi-eii tor) bright, 
for the eye of tlu‘ lovtu* of nature : but hen‘, tlu.* colouring of the 
rocks is distressingly gaudy. The veining of the surface is singular. 
Every one erual out “ Mahr)gauy !” and the veining is like that of 
mahogany ; but the colours of this viining an; like nothing to he 
semi any where else; — scarlet, maroon, sky-blue, white, lihie, 
black, grey, and green ! A stain of sky-blue and gny winds away 
in a ground of crimson, and a riband of sr‘arh-t and while in ii 
ground of lilac; and so on. The stone is exin.inely friabh.*, so 
that the mere rubbing with the finger end turns it into du^t. The 
corrosion of the surfaca; of the rocks In' time and ueather has co 
much the a|)pear:inee of architectural intention, that it is at lli>l 
dillieult in i^iUra ils(.lf to distinguish the worn from tlw. ehi.'relhd 
face of the pre*eipiees ; and while apj^roaehing Pi*tra, one seenn to 
be perceiving the rndinnMits of the wonders of the j)lace to come. 

Alternating with tln;se lowering pn-eipiees, and at times sur- 
mounting thmii, are rounded eminences which look like downs, 
both from their forms and the greenish line whieli is spread over 
them by thrir being strewn with the s|)im .s of the- tamarir?k '1 nllid 
w ith blae-kisli >hrubs they are- not beautiful; 1ml no eharaeti rij^tic 
of lliir- singular seenery is more distiiietive tlnui tlie eoiilrast 
bcLAf-eii the gaudy jn'M-ipiees and the pale, mountains bidi.nd.- -At 
the smiimit of (In* lir-'t steep and slijipery pa-'S, we looked abroad 
upon a nolde view, of tlie bdlowy sea of inoiintaiiis round about 
us, tlie prtrlially sunnec, ]>estrt streti-liing to the liori/on, the 
siniions and tnfle-d wadee.-’ looking like desert paths among the 
sail ’hills and iie-arer roe,s, and our eaim-l train winding (or a mile 
back among the pass and recesses bidow’. We hit oiir.-elves realK 
HOW among tin liauiit..s of Esau and his triiie, and of the eliildreii 
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of Tslnnael, avIiosi*, hand was agmnst every one, as every one’s hand 
was aj^ainst them. — And when, a little further, on, we stopped in a 
hollow of the hills to rest, it was strange to rememlxjr w'ho came 
here in later days, and what an extraordinary depot this was for the 
Tnerehandise of the East, for a course of ctnituries. T^p this pass 
came lon^ij trains of camels, laden with the silks, muslins, spices and 
ivory of India, and th(‘. pearls of Arabia, and amber, gold and apes 
from Abyssinia, and all the fine things that the luxury of Europe 
derived from the far Kast. 'rh(‘se all came through Petra, and 
were lodgc'd there? hn- rest, and for no little Iralhc, as in a place 
wholly inaoe(‘ssible by any foe. The eagle might pounce upon the 
kid among the areas of Petra; and the light nings might dart from 
the summits. Put no human enemy could enter to steal, or arrow 
from human hand to destroy. IJj) this pass then had wound many 
a earavan laden with oriental wealth ; and in this hollow had rested 
perhaps nmny a eom])anY in ambush, and no doubt many a baffled 
foe. 'J'hnse single trc'es, piuTlied on fantastie lieigbts, were some of 
them old enough to have been living in those days, — landmarks to 
the trr.veller, and sigmd stations to the (l(.‘seri warrior. 

‘ Then (jiir path — onr very narrow path, — lay over these whitish 
hills, — now up, .iKuv down; and then again wo were slipping or 
jerking down slopes or steps of gamly rock. About eleven o’elock, 
f saw the first e\ea\.«lion,---a scpiare <loor-way in a pile of white 
roek on tin? right haml. binding that w(‘ were not to arrive by the 
eiilrane(‘ whieh Labordi? deelares to be the only on(‘, — the Sik, — 

I (l(‘t('rmlne(l not to dismount, in ordt'r to ascertain whether there 
really was more than one entranec ])rartieablc for beasts of burden. 

I taiiered IVtra first, (afler the guide,) and ean testify to the practi- 
cable eharaettu* of this entrancM', {\s L did not alight till we reached 
the |)lalform above the watereolirse, 

P«'tra might be -aid to brgin from that first excavation. For 
nearly an hour longer \vc w’cre deseending the pass, seeing first, 
hints at facades, ami tlien, more and more holes elearl" artificial. — 
-Xov,^ ri'd pojjpies and scarlet anemones and wiid oats bvgan to show 
lliemselves in corners where there was n deposit of earth : yet the 
rocks becanu^ more and more w ild and stu|x'ndnus, while, wherever 
they presented a face, there w'crc pediments aiei pilasters, and ranges 
of door-w'ays, and little tlightsof steps sea^'cred ovit the slopes. A 
pair of eagles sprang out, and sailed over head, seared by the noise 
of strangers ; and little birds (lew abroad from their holes, sprinkling 
their small shadows over the sunny pie<M|)iees. Nothing gave, me 
such an idea of the vast ness of the se ili; cd* everything hi‘ro as those 
little birds and thi'ir sliadows. AVhat v. lift it must liave been, — 
that of the men of old w ho galbcretl Mieiv eoniibrts about them in 
such homes as these, and led their daily course among these streets 
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and areas of Nature’s making, where the echoes, still busy as ever, 
.niingleil the voices of m(*u with the scream of the eagle and the 
gush of the torrent ! What a mixture of \vild romance with the 
daily life of a city ! It was now like Jinnee land ; and it scicined as 
if men were too small ever to have lived here. Down we went, and 
still down, ainong new wonders, long after I had begun to f(*el that 
this far transcended all T had ever iinagiiuid. On the riglit hand 
now stood a column, standing alone aiiipng the ruins of many, 
Avhile on the left were yet more portals in the pri‘eipiee, so high up 
tliat it was inconceivable how they were ever reached. The longer 
we staid, and the more mountain tt!mj)les we climbed to, the more 
I felt that the iidiabitants, among their other peculiarities, must 
have been winged. At length, we came down upon tin; platform 
above the bed of the torrent, near which stands the only edilicc 
in Petra. 

This platform was sheltered on two siih‘s by rocks; ami as my 
eye became accustomed to the confusion, I could make out, among 
the masses of building stones which lay bcdwcen it and the empty 
watercourse below, the lines of five terraces, and, at last, the piers 
of many bridges. This platform was thiekly grown ov(‘r wi(h soim^ 
plant of the lily kind ; — we think, I hi* red amarvllis, which nui>t 
richly adorn the area when in lilo'i^iuii. Our st*rvaiits pitched (mii* 
tents here, in opposition to the Sheikh, who would have had ustc.ke 
up our abode in the ca\e-<, to save the expense of watchers. We 
much preft rivd, howiner, the clcauliue-^s and airiness of our tiait^, 
and the lily carpet which jiushed its leaves under their eurtaiiis, nnd 
stretched under our b<*ds. — The lirst thing Alee showed us was a 
seorpion, which he brought with the longs from onr lent,— -a hideoii-, 
yellow, veiioipous-looking cn^aturc, about two inches long 'I wu 
more were found in another tent. 

We were seriously desired not to move a step from onr jilatfonn 
without guards and eompauions ; and we had ijuile fiiou^h lo Iviok 
at for the present in the fares of the extraordinary pr< <*ipiei> \vlii'*li 
wai'ed ns in. I spread my cloak on a meky shelf, where I couM 
(jiiietly overlook tlie preparations for oer abode of some (la\s in this 
]»lai(.' which I had newer hoj)jd to r«aeh. I did not laimh now 
Avh :n Air. V. said to im: “ W eil, how do you like being at I’etia?” 
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AVr lost 110 tjnio in l)cu:inniiiu- oiir rnsearclies. AVo AVf*rc to 1)0 bore 
at llirt‘0 days; Imt \v(‘ wito as iinpatii-nt to look about us as 
iCwfinusi inrrcly pass tlirouu.h, as poor Huivkbardt did. — Tin; first 
tbin;j; I did was to ascertain tho dirrclion of tlio stream, in order to 
understand [.abordeVs plan : for Ik* j^ives no eomjiass points. Having 
di)iK‘ this, and «'\ainined our jilatform and what I eould see from it, 

1 was pn'seiitly el ’ar as to the following parlienlars. 

The site of I’eira is not a ravine, as wt; liad laam wont to suppose; 
but a eoiisideralile basin, r’onijiletely closed in by rocks; snlTieieiitly 
Ycntilali il, however, by the ebasms and defiK s left in the ]>recipiecs. 
'I.Ik: an-a is of undulating ground, there being siarcely a level spot 
anywhere, beyond our platform. 

Tlu; stream, dry except in winter, must have been a considerable 
river in former times, — for dij)tb, though not for width. At pre- 
sent, it i" eitln r .t litbd brook, flowing slaallow’ over Avliite sand, and 
among bushes and weeds ; or it i.s a rnsbing torrent, w bieii juvsently 
spends its force, and leaves the ebannel dry. As 1 aid before, the 
channel was dry when we wen: tluTe. In the old iinie*^, its depth 
was considerable, as is shown 1)V the remains of the embankments, 
and piers of tin- l)ritlg(‘s : and there can be little doubt of its con- 
stant How ill those times. At pn-siait, the ^1ream is diverted, some 
way above, to irrigate a fertile district, leaving the torrent depeiuleiit 
on the rains on the m*arer iinmiitain. 

It seiiiu-d clear to me that the whoh* of the rising groniul, on 
each liank of tin* river, ns high on «)nr side as the single stamling 
pillar, was formerly terrai-ed. 1 t»eli.*\e I traced live terraces on 
our side; «iid there may have bi*i a a good iiianv more. J5ome 
large building, with a colonnade ‘ow arils the river, stood on our 
platform. Tlie bases of many columns are visible ; and others lie 
Bliattcrcd, with their fragments dispuood in the order iu which they 
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fell. Tlie quantity of building stones lying Leaped on both banks is 
greater than can be described or estimated. 

The only nunaining edifice in Tt^tra is tlmt called riiaraoh’s Palace ; 
— a rather vulgar building, Homan in its style, anti adorneil with stucco 
garlantls. It is ci*ackcd and inouldcring, and will not last long. 
It was very nt^ar oiir platform. AYe may consider as belonging to 
it a Triumphal Arch standing between it and our ttaits. These are 
all in the way of buildings. Put it was immediately clear to me 
that little is remaining also of the rock-abodes, in comparison with 
what once existed. I think that travellers have not only much 
underrated the number of rock-dwellers, l)iit failed to perceive that 
what remain are the nu're (h'hrU of what the precipices oner* pre- 
sented to \iew. An observauj, eye may (h‘tcct remnants of stucco 
ornaments very high np many rocks, and in great numbers. Again, 
many of the excavations are so ditlicult to reach, and some arc such 
mere walls (^r surfaces, that it apja^ars as if the whoh; front of the 
rock, to a consid(a*ablc depth, had fallen: and in these pla«*cs there 
was nsjially that extraordinary gandincss of colouring which marks 
the more friable portions of the ro(‘k ; — that is, those portio*ns where, 
exposun* to the air having begun, tin* oxydo of iron in tln^ rock 
carries on the decomposition. In these ])laces, a finger end will 
bring down whole handfuls of -and. Where the ro<*k is dun- 
coloured, the surface' i^* usually hardened. — Again, the cfmduils, 
cisteru'i, and flights of stc-ps -eattcred over tin? nick^and among the 
[)recipice- indicate a larg<-r number of rock dwt llings than rcjuain 
now, — v('r\ great as that nund)cr is. 

And how v«Ty great it is! I began with a notion tliat I should 
like to count them ; — having read that they were about two bundn d. 
AVith this two liuiuircd ninning in my head (as one never gels over 
believing what one read-) I <‘ontinucd for some days to think of 
these ro« k-abo(h'.s as eompntabl. by Iimidn <ls, till I wa- startled by 
bearing one of the gi'iitlenien wondrr lu»w many thousands lliere 
were. \V(^ were sitting on a rock at the moment ; and a- la: 
jjointed up two or three ravines, counting tlu' holes in a single rock 
face, and reminded me lunv small a proportion tlu'se l)orr to the 
wljolc, 1 w ,s indet (I :l.■'toJii.•^hed. J could not admit tin* full exte.nt 
of the marvel at the moment : but I mmmi saw that he was right. 
Dr. Uobinsf)!] ^ays’^ “ d'he mo-it striking IVatur'' of the place con- 
sists, not in the fact Mm tlu-re are oeea>io?i;d excavations, and 
s* .dptnres like those* alfove desr-rilM-d ; but in the innumerable mul- 
titude of such exeav.'^tioiis, alo!?g the w hoh: extent of j)er])endieular 
rr.-eks adj;e*< ijt to n»- main area, and in the lateral valleys and 
cUaaius ; the f nlraji'a s of very tnany of which are variously, riehly> 
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and often fautasticiilly decorated, witli every imaginable order and 
style of areliitectiire. The clilfs upon the cast and west present the 
largest and most continuous surfaccjs ; and here llie tombs are most 
numerous. Jlut the spur from the eastern eli’lfs . • • 
other smaller spurs and promontories, and single, groups of rocks, 
botli in the north and. south, are jilso occupied in like manner. All 
these sepulchres, of course, looked dowii upon the city of the living; 
but oth(;rs again are found in retired dells and secret chasms, or 
sometimes among the heights on either side, to which llights of 
steps cut in the rock lead np in several places.’* Ur. llobinson’s 
conclusion that these excavations were all tombs, exc(?pt the few 
which might have been tempK^s, appeared to us on the spot very 
extraordinary. Idsewliere, rock tombs are, or have b(.*en, scaled 
up, — contain, or have contained, dead bodies, and may be counteil 
by dozens to a large eily, -each containing many bodies. Here, 
they are standing wide open ; no dead body (exc.rpt of a modern 
Arab or two) has ever been found in them, and they exceed any 
number of houses that the area of the eity can ever have contained. 
To these (’onsiderali<jii^ we may adtl that it is the common practice 
of the Aral) tribes of the Doert to live in raves ; and till their modes 
of living appear to ! aboriginal : and tlial the scriptural expressions 
relating to >uch dir^t riels a< this speak of habitations i.s well as 
sepulchres. Isaiah speaks of one “that graveth an haliltation fur 
liims<lf in a rock : ” and .leremiah ex«*laii.is “Thy terribleiicss 
hath deeeiNK'tl tlm*, and the prich^ of thine heart, (.) thou that 
(hM-llest in the eh fis of the rock, that hohlesl the. height of the* hiU : 
tliough thou shoiihh>t make thy nest as high as the eagle, I 
uill bring tlui' (Kami from tbeiiee, saltli the J.ord.”t Obadiah, 
again, declar* N his Mio^age to be eoiuTriiing Kdom,” when ho 
says, “'The ])ri(le of thine lieatt luith deeeived thee, thou that 
(Iwelh'st ill tile eh'ft> (»f the rock, whose habiialioii is high ; that 
sailh in his liearl, ‘\Vh(» shall bring me down to tin ground?’ 

1 hough ihoii exalt tliNself as the eagle, ami ihougi! thou set thy 
nest among tin* stars, theme >\ill I bring tine do\Mi, saith llu'- 
kord.” “ 'I’ln re sliall not lie any ri iiiaining of the house of 
Ksau,” the projihel goes on to say; and mournful indeed is the 
vaeuity now. lAery deserted place is niounilul enough; — a grass- 
grown farm-hoiiM- in Ireland; a eity binied iimhr mounds in 
I'^gypt ; but nowlni'i* else is there (i(‘soia\ion like that ot IVtra, 
wiierc these rock door-ways slainl wi I *,-- still lit lor tin; habitation 
of a iimltitudc, but all eiiijity, and si!; ni, e\eept for the multiplied 
celio of the cry of (he eagh*, or the blr/t of the kid. No, — these 
excavations never were all tombs. In the morning the sous of 

• xxii. I'J. f Jcrcuiinh, 1^'. Ol».!.li;.h, 4. 
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Esau came out in the first sunshine to worship at their doors, before 
going forth, proud as their neighbour eagles, to the ehace ; and at 
night, the yellow fires lighted up from within, tier above tier, the 
face of the precipice. 

One other feature which immediately struck us, as it must every 
observer, was the bad style of art wherever any facades remain. The 
grandeur of the place is not, to my eyes, at all from the ornament 
wrought in the rock, or stuck upon it, but altogether from its adop- 
tion as an abode by the ancient tribes of the Desert, and their 
adaptation of such a fastness to their ])iirposes. Then; is a strong 
taint of colonial vulgarity in all the Homan work ; and in looking at 
it, our wonder was something very diffiTiMit from admiration. 

Such were the cursory observations wo could make from our 
platform. Hut we presently went further. As soon as we had Iiinehed, 
and collected a few of our armed Arabs as a guard, we set out in a 
body to make a general survey, in pre])aration for further resi‘areli 
to-morrow. We turned olf our platform at th(‘ right-hand fnortli- 
east(‘rn) corner above the stream, and descended into tin? valley 
which is oveTlinng by the Corinthian 'roiid), a^i it is called, and other 
conspicuous excavations, 'fhe watt'r-conrse and lowe r grouinN in 
this valley were thickly grown with oh'aiiders, all the* way. — We 
passed tlie I'hcatrc, tin* sei-calle.*el Ivjvptian tombs, and a largej 
number of unmarke'd cxeMvatioiis, pausing nowhere till we* came' to 
the Khasne. 

Ibiickliardt calls this t(*iTij)le^ “one of tlie most (‘Icgant r(Mmii?H 
of antiepiity e-xisling in J^yria : ainl othe r trave-lh-rs have; .-p<ikeri 
ra[)turoiisly oi' it. 1 tliink imn*h e)f the eharm must be owiim* to 
their having come sudeleidy upon it from the detile of the* Sik, afliT 
an anxious and toihoun* Dessert jounn-y, wlmsi e\erv work e?f art, in 
a sliady jdnee*, ainl aiueiug thie'ke-ts^>f ole-aiide-rs, wouhl a|)pi*ar beau- 
tiful. Its position is wonderfully tine- ; ami it< m.ete rial mnl pre*- 
servatioii v(.*ry striking : but it is iue'<me**ivabh* ln)u any euu* eaii 
praise its areliiteM-tiire. This te*mj)le*, calle il by tin* Arabs “ Tharaoh's 
Treasury,” is al)'^f)lute‘ly set in a nie-ln*. It >tain!s in a eupbnnnl, 
seeming to bo made; to lit it exaetly. When I sju-ak of its situation 
befing wonderfully line*, I elo in»t re'tVr to this f ature of it, wlm'h is 
gooel me*rely becieti-e; it is imavoielabh*. — the re be-ing no spaee* itt 
which a bi.ilding could be plae'i*d in tln*>e ravine's. This pe'e^idiarity,- ■ 
of a facade* in a niche* — i.-- impe)sing in its jdae e^ ; but tin? braul\ u! 
its ])f)sitioii lies in it Iniiig at the mee'tiug point of two ravines, 
so that tlie Khasne* sudeleidy confronts tin* trave-lleT who arrives hy 
way of the; Sik. '! in? material i.s a pale rose-cole uin'd ston(‘, which 
is shown oif most de licate ly by the dark shrubs which grow before it- 

■* Tr:iv*!a in Syria ;ui*l dec U‘*ly l.ainl, p. 1*24. 
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The height of the entire facade is between sixty and seventy feet. 
Of the six columns, one has fallen ; and the bf^scs and capitals of 
others arc somewhat corroded. Above, there is an interrupted 
pediment, between whose halves stands an “insulated cylinder,” as 
Ihirckhardt calls it ; a sort of miniature temple, crowned with the 
iirn which the Arabs believe to contain PharaolVs treasure. They 
cannot bring themselves to pass it without a shot ; and every man 
of them, unless prevented, pops away at the urn, in hope of bringing 
down some of the gold from the inside. Theni are elaborate 
carvings of garlands, Ivc., and many defaced bas-reliefs. Prom what 
remains of these, we judgerl them to have been bad. — The interior 
has nothing to show but handsome space, the principal chamber 
being sixteen pjic(‘3 square, and about twenty-five f(.‘et high. — A few 
broad steps lead to the portico, on either hand of which is an orna- 
iniMiled door, lea<ling to an empty side-chamber. There is nothing 
in tlu^ main chamber: throughout the whole building, no niclu*, or 
pit, or other sign of the jdace having been ])nt to any use. There 
an* two small hollows, in whieh \\v faiicical we saw uneertain traces 
of bas-reliefs: but tin* pl.nee is obviously unfinished, 'fhen; are no 
door-posts; and the walls within are im rely ehisclled, and left 
rough. — In the ni'ar neighbourhood of this tenqile, I saw several 
fliglits of step<, wavderiiig away up tin* pn*eipie(‘s. \V(‘ went but a 
few yards ahuig I be Sik, as we were to cxjdore it fidly to-morrow : 
so we returiK'd first to the, 'fheatre. 

'Idle 't heatre ! — in the jdaee uherc Ksau and liis tribe came to 
live iieside tin* eagles! lien* it was, however; its ranges of semi- 
circular scats cut out of the roek. Its area is siipporti'd by massive 
masonry, and not so eneumbered with (frhris and vegetation as to 
prevent our < a.-lly n aching the st‘ats. I elimlx'd to the to]), in 
order to enter some of the exea\1itions rangi*d above, — at a great 
height. 1 fouml them mere squan* eiit, emiity rock -chambers. 

\Vheii on the top range of the seats of the theatre, 1 '’ailed one or 
two of my eom])an^)ns to witness the inaeeuraey of iue view from 
this point, given ly Laliorde. We were on the precise spot whence 
the sket«‘h was takc'ii, as was shown by a number of neighboiirin 
objects. It was tin- distance (hat was in f; uU. llefore us rose 
lofty barrier of rock which, of eonrsi*, elo'sed in the view : but in 
Laborde wi* have, in place of this rork, a line retiring distance, and 
long persjya’tive of facades, and a sp.aeions valley with a meandering 
river, such as was never vet seen in i’etra. It is a serious matter 
giving false imj)ressions of a ]dace ..t oner .so remarkable and so 
little visited as this. In marking, in his plan, the Sik as “ tlio 
only Kntranee to tin* town,” Laborde in.-o havr folhnved Ibodoru^, 
'vho says there was but one way in, and that artificial ; though he 
should not have repeated this without verifying it ; bni tlu* elaborate 
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view, with its iioii-cxisteiit valley and stream, is a gratuitous piece 
of misleading, for which I see no excuse. 

The elVect is fine of the lofty rock s])ringing straight up from 
the back range of seats. Shallower steps than the seats run up 
tlie middle. This theatre is supposed to liavc seated about three 
thousand people. 

W'e n(‘xt crossed the (hdih*, and climbed to the extraorilinary 
excavation whose ])lalform is sup])orted by ranges of arelu's in solid 
masonry. The obtaining a platform was I'h'arly the ()l>jeet here; 
and prodigious labour it has cost, in tier over tier of stone arches. 
Several of these are entire and visible, among the heaped ruins of 
others. 'i’he jdathu’in supports lateral colonnades, — the only 
lateral colonnades here. Above these colonnades were d('(‘p scpnih*. 
holes, which indicated excavations on a s«‘eond story behind. At 
least, we supposed so; and there were clearly npj)i‘r chambers in 
tlie central portion of this temple: above thcM*, above e()rni('(s, 
and pediment, and at a vast height, was tin* crowning urn. 'llii: 
central ehandu'r is very large, and not h'ss than forty feet high, lu 
w’alls are like those of the Khasne, merely ehi.M'lled : and it eontains 
nothing but tlie little partition walb' which the imnlern Aral)> ha\i; 
built tip of loose stones. 'Hu* walb were gay willi the pnrpl<‘, n d, 
and grey streak< which l>r. liol)in>on compares to “watered 
— as our eoiiijianions did to mahogany. 

\Vhile we were here, a >(‘ries of straieje wild lanids pepptd ii]) 
from below the platform,— ~>hou lug tliat tin* ragged ri Ltinn nt •■riiu: 
i!*heikli of iVtra was upon u<. Sideinian, Shi ikli of Wadee Mwii-.i, 
and of the tribe Auiad lleme Nrael, was here in jierson. Mis 
follower- ware a dark and wihblot»king >v{ of fellow >, with their 
ready niateli-loeks, ilaggers and sjn ars, as eouhl be -een ; bn: diev 
ncv« r did ns any harm, in*r olhfed any. dhe Sheikh eaine m 
demand his fee of !<»<» pia-tre- per load, lbr onr mil ranee iai(j 
lV*tra and ahode there; and thi- being iinmediately paid, In was 
tbankfiil and ijuiet. How dilfen nt a -tate of things from th.at 
wliich e.\i-ied so lately a- tin* visits of llnn'kliardt, ami (.'aj-laiiis 
Jrby and Alangles ! 

This (■•ening, our friend Ifiis-ein snddeidy rememlnTed that Iio 
laid forgotten two things, lb* liml shown himsilf mtv expert, 
from day to day, in so vi-iting tin* tents, and making demand- “t 
the tlragojin-ij, as to )l)l: hi liis rolbr and tol>aee() from onr eoin- 
pany, and charcoal and 'teeteras from the sertant.s. He now 
went the round to fleelare that he had forgotten to .‘^ay that he 
have a roln mo Jritli;!) from each lent, and a sheep from each 
individual of the e(>nij)aiiy ; — ten isdn-.s, and lifteeii ahec]). He got 
nothing b; remein* ering this at la.st. ; 

It had < n cool weather all day : and this evening and iiigld, it i 
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was so cliilly that we sat in our cloaks, and slept ill from cold. — 
Our gootl Bishara came to bid us farewell, and yould not be satis- 
fic'd without repeatcfily kissing all the gentlemen. One, who was 
stooping over his writing, ollen.-d the top of his tarboosh for the 
salute, but was not allowed to escape so. As for us ladies, we 
gave our hands to be kissed with hearty good will ; for we esteemed 
the worthy fellow, and were sorry to ])art. — In the morning, he 
was still there ; but after we went forth to the Stk, we saw him 
no more. 

'We were to have set forth at half-past sewen : but w^e were 
detained an hour by the disputes among the Arabs about the 
division of their inonev. As far as the Khasne, wc^ w^ent over the 
same ground as yesterday : and then w’c; entc'rc'd the 8ik, — tin; most 
extraordinary entnuiec? to a capital city, from its indomitable w'ild- 
iicss, that; was probably ever seen, 'fhis main street of Petra is 
alumt two miles long. Its width varies from \vn to thirty feet ; and 
it is enelosecl betwc'eu perpendicular rocks w hieli spring to a height 
of fr^nn one hundred to seven hundn*d feet. These are singular 
eoinlilions of a main slri'ct. It is [laved and drained, hut badly 
lighted, Ibr tin; rocks so nearly mec't as to leave, really and truly, 
only that “ strij) of sky’’ which one often reads of, but wliich I 
iK.'Vcr reniember to have before seen, except in bi-ing drawn up out 
of a eoal-pif. (’aptain Maiurles speaks of tlie sky lx.ing completely 
liidden in places by the overlaptcing rocks above : but tliis escaped 
my observation. The dimness, however, at the bottom of this 
chink, where we wen* foreitjg oiir way among the tamarisks, wild 
tigs, and (i!ean(h‘r>, was memorable enough. — The pavement is of 
l:mgt* slij>pery stonc'^, worn in jclaees into nits l)y ancient chariot 
wheels. .V enmliiil runs along, and a litth* above, the wayside, — a 
cliaimi'l hollowed in th(‘ rock ; aTid in parts then* arc, at the height 
of thirty tret, can hern pipes for the eonveyane«‘ of water. On the. 
face of the precipices, sonietinn-s upright as a wall for 'hree hundred 
I’ci't, are enrious marks left by more ancient men man those who 
paved the stri ct, and laid the water pipes : — shallow niches, and the. 
outlines and first enttings of jiedimeiits; and tablets begun and 
disemitinned. On looking up, one sees a si litary tree, bending over 
the ravine from a lieight which makes a mere bush of it. In the 
fissures of tlic rock spring hramhles, the brigld green ea]uT plant, 
and fig liyes w itli translueent young leaves, and roiUs and sterna 
which accommodate themselves to tiie crevices bv ineonreivable 
twists. l>own the water-drijis hang Imnelu^ and strings of delicate 
ferns; and round the smooth curve of -ome protruding rock lies an 
ivy garland, pushed forth from the n -v ss ludiind wiiieh is curtained 
with it. The homely mallow, the wild geranium and red poppy, 
spring in corners where there is a dejiosit of earth, and skirt much 
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of the way ; and the pale blue forget-me-not lurks in the liollows 
under the shrubs w^iero there was lately a pool. On ledges al)ove 
one’s head are heaped stones in sueh (quantities as show liow fiia*ecly 
the torrent drives through this pass after the winter rains : a 
liability which was, of course, guarded against when this was a 
ca])ital city. 

Ill the jiroudest of those days, there must have been an indomit- 
able wildness in this main avenue ; — almost as inueh as now ; — almost 
as much when tlic conini(T(re and the jileasure of the city passed 
through it, — on the backs of camels from the Kast, or in chariots 
from Home, — as now when a party from far Knglaiid was stumbling 
among its th ljm, full of wonder and ballh‘d sqiceulation. The sliarj) 
lights and dt‘e]) shadows iiiu^t have been the same tlieii as now ; 
and the gay hues of the rocks. Were the sky-high trees and roc’k- 
weeds there ? and the eagle sj)ri‘ading his wings on his (wric, as 1 
saw them to-day ? And did the small birds roost in the holes of 
the jireeipiee, and sjieekle it with their shadows as they llew’ ? And 
(lid the singing bird, — warbling to-day like the nightingale of the 
jdaee, — find a natural jx'reb within tln^ city gat(rs? How strange 
must have been the strong eeho«-s of city noises in this gorge l' -- 
tlie cry of the camel drivers, tin' rattle of chariots, the eonimon talk 
and laugh of eiti/eiis, and the play of ehildreii ! And what dilfer. iit 
people must have been met llu re trom the few w’e saw to-day ! In- 
stead of eastern niereliants and Homan soldiers, and a ( Jreek travelh r 
or two, 1 saw to-day a group of goats and their lu nUmen, eiit«riiig 
into tlie de»*pest shadow from a reaidi of suii.-ldiie ; and a cliihl 
standing with two kids on a ])oiiit of rock above my hea«l ; and a 
wild tnn)p of shagiry Arabs, ^•hltt••rillg tln ir arms as I parsed ; ;nid 
here and there a solitary figure, wlih Ids malcldoek, brow n tunic, 
and wliite tictli, j)erelied on a pidUaele, or striding over a di'^fuiit 
slope. — These feature- of w ildin earrii d me hack far l>«yond (he 
Homan and (livek times; haek to the days when the eliildnii of 
Islunaei and Isaai* married, and settled tlieir posterity here, rnitlicr 
back than this we cannot go; for w»* know nothing of tin* lloriiiis 
who were driven out from l»ene«* by I'.sau. Ihit ]■^.'ln, and his wife, 
the daiigiiter of I.rlimael, and Ini* breather Nehajotli, and his 
descemiaii’s tin* Nahatdueans wen; ]>rohal)ly not uidike the wild 
Arab goat-ln rds and hunters we met to-day, ey.cejit tliat they earrieil 
how's instead of ina hlo ks. 'flieir other arms, tlwir dn-s, face, 
and form were prolialuy mneh the saim; as we saw. We had only 
to fancy them muh’plied aiul inhabiting the holes in the r()(*k ; aial 
we might |>ui the List thrive tliousand years of the world’s history 
out of sight. 

After e .j.ioring ahovi; a mile and a lialf of this winding delile, we 
cauc 10 a niiiTow' part where an arch springs from aid to side at a 
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grout liciglit: an arch whose purpose is unknown, as it appears 
impossible to ascend to it. It is too narrow to have been a bridge, 
and too steep to have been an aipieduct. Thfs arch is the most 
striking objcjct in Petra to a hasty observer ; and almost every modern 
traveller before ourselves was necessarily a hasty observer. Such a 
city-gat(i was probal)ly no wlnirc else ever seen. Ihuicath the arch, 
oil eitlu'r side*, is an enijity ni(‘he, and pilasters nineh defaced ; and on 
the t^astern side is a second, smaller niche. — A little further on is the 
entrance to the jiass, — a sliarp-cut passage between perpendicular 
rocks. A little thicket of wild figs and oleanders nearly shrouds 
the entrance ; bcwoiid which rises, on the opposite side of a small 
ari‘a, a massive wall of masonry, supporting a platform, on which 
might have stood a fort. Here the excavations again begin to 
abound ; and for ^ibout a Tnih‘, we had all about us white rocks, 
‘jciuarcd into towers, hollowed into vaults, and cut out into abodes 
and batlis consisting of many chambers, and adorned with pedi- 
ments, and in one instance, with four small ])Yraniids springing 
from llie ari'hitrave. 'flu! rock (‘hanilxTs which are erowuied with 
these pyramids ajipcari'd to us to hv, baths ; at least, the lower 
series; tbi* there are two stories. The lower stories have to be 
reached by a claiiibev, far from easy, to the base of a tlight of w’ide 
shallow steps, eiit :ii a rock too .-niooth to allbrd a footing otherwise. 
In the j)riiiei[)al lower chamber is a deewan exteniliiig lound three 
siih's, and aseended 1)\ two stejis at l aeh extninity. Prom a lateral 
chaiula r, (lieiv is a window looking into a dark apartment, so full 
of little pits as to reseinbh* the working vats in a brewery. Travel- 
lers have hitherto >uj)posed these to be graves : but we thought them 
more likely to be iialh". 'Idnr eiieroai-hiuciits of nature upon these 
l)Y-places of all are curious to observe. In oiu* cliamber near, I 
riinarkcil a \igoiou> night -shmlc growing: and fiom a deep pit 
spraiiii* a large lig-trcc, co\ered with green fruit, which was still 
climbing to ihe iight. lii another ('hain])cr, a leading thorn w'as 
the oidy iuhabilaiit. In every lateral di tile of this suburb of Petra, 
(as we may call it,) that 1 mitered, there were more, and still more, 
excavations, — aristocrat ie alnuies for the living or the dead, retired 
into aristoeralir retreats. T'ln re they wj iv, in lissures and comers, 
just disclosed behind ihe green thickets! 

1 saw here, in the outskirts, a siiiislanlially built drain, first deep 
cut ill a dope of rock, and then well bnill with tldek sides, and now 
choked np with dust and rnbbidi. Xwd alt< rwards I observed what 
appeared from below to be gutters .i:nl spouts brought across the 
rocks at tin* height of the jiiuiiaeles «,f the loTiest temples, and 
down their sides, as if to carry otY ’’nun the lAcavatious the waters 
wliieli would othiM'wise stream down upon them after the rains. 

IMien we eaiuc home to rest at noon, we were told that the 
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clerj^vnian who had made a great point of being at Jcrusalom for 
Palm Sunday Avould waive his wish, in order not to Imrry the rest 
of the party from l\;tra. We Avere all much obliged to him ; and he 
AA’as himself Avell satisfied afti'rwards, Avhen a further knowledge of 
our Sheikh and his Avays proved that Ave eonld not have reached 
.lerusalem in the time proposed. 

Our further exploration to-day Avas near home. We examined 
the 'rriuinphal Arch and Pharaoh’s Palace, — the only ediliees in 
Petra, as I have said, 'fhey are not worth many Avords, — being 
Poman, and in a bad sfyh‘, — the ornannmtal Avork of the palace 
being in stucco, and very florid. At the back, the stucco is earritul 
lip to successive stone ]iroji‘etion3, Avhieh form 1ii‘rs of cornices, in 
which Ave saw nothing of purpose or b(‘auty. Py the marks on the 
AA’all-s within, the avIioIc interior seems to have Jicmi covered with 
stucco, little of Avhieh howi'ver nnnains. One curious cinMimstanci* 
is that the arch of a recess in the innermost ehnmlxT has becni 
built throuuh to the back. Phis and the lateral chambtTS had a second 
story ; Avhereas the vestibule appears to have sprung to the roof. 

\Vc now observed so many piers and otherwise iinaeeoniitahle 
projections in the embankinents of tin* water-course as to make u< 
suppose the river to have Ixani eovered in;- the Avhole water- 
course vaulted. 

While here, my eye Avns caught by an a[)pearanee of large 
gratinirs in the face of the western rocks ; and we eliiiibed nj) a 
rotigh and steep slope to examine tliem. d’hey nmiain wliolly 
mysterious to ns all. Small, sliallow, irn gnlar holes are eiii ii: the 
rock at sueh dist.Miices as to jeavi* a tolerably n'Lodar grating: and 
many of these holes, — so many ns to indieati- that ;ill wen* formerly 
tiius treatr-d, — an* tilled nj) with stones, of a dilfermit grain from 
the rock, cemented in, >o as to fovm a rough .surface. Phe only 
cr'iijeeture 1 could form is not a very probable one;- tlwtt this was 
done t(j procure a r( liable suvfai’C ^o work n})on, - to !)<• afterwanU 
eovend with stingo;— ihe rock being hore ex I remely friable. -High 
lip oil tiiis Ave-rtern faec was Avliat the gentlemen uuanimou<ly 
■ ieelan'd tn be an inscription: — l)nt it wa" inipos.silde to get nearer 
to it, to make ont the eliaraeti-r. — >peaking of ir.seri[)tions, I fear 
Avc all «.)Verlooked juh* which ('a|)lain Mangles tells of, on a tiihh t 
under a pediTiient of one of the teiiijiles, tin? character of Avhieh Mr. 
Pankes declared, and proverl by eoniparison with hi.s nole<, to hi* 
])reei>ely the s.ime with ilur of the my'-ferioiis ii.seriptions in Wadee 
Mokaltel), and round i.ic I :isf* of lloreb. 'fids is an ob.siTvation 
of so rnneh imjiortanee, that am* must hope the next Knropeaii Avho 
isits Petra Avil! lo. I for this tahhd, am! bring home a »;oj)y of its 
eharaeler. In a cjoe. furtlier north than the Avestern precipice, I 
found the b;* e of a '•olumii : but, as there Avas none to answer to 
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it, nor any trace of others within tlie caverns, tliis was pronounced 
to have been placed there by some “ accident.*’ 

The Sheik li was troublesome this eveniiifr about our not f^oin^ 
on, though he had said at Akaba that we mijjjht stay a month at 
Petra, if we liked. We wen^ informed that our bread and ale were 
all consumed ; and that the water was half an hour otf, so that we 
had to pay two piastres for every skin that was broui^ht. AVc were 
provid(Ml with biscuits and a little porter; so we did not think of 
inovin*? the sooner for the bad news. 

On Sunday, the '^fst, after service, we set off for the temple of 
El Deir. In deseribinu: tint view from the summit of Blount Hor, 
(hiptain ^lan^los says*^ “ In the midst of this chaos of rocks, there 
riMs into si.i^ht one tinislK'd work, distinj^uished by profuseness of 
ornament, and ric^iiu'ss of detail. It is the* same which has been 
described as visible from other elevat(*d ])oints, but which wo were 
never able to arrive at. It b<‘ars N. K. half N. from this spot ; but 
the imml)er and intricacy of tin* valh'vs and ravines which we hoped 
iiiiiiht have led ns to it, ballle<l all our attempts. Xo ^uide was to 
b(* fbnnd. With the assistanc'c of the ‘•lass, we made out the 
faeade tola* hn’L^er, to all ap])earane»*, that that of1he temple at the 
eastern approach” fihe Khasne) “ami nowisi* inferior to it in rieh- 
iK's.s and beauty.” We were |brtuiiat<* euoiiiih to reach this temple ; 
and when W(* afterwards ^aw it, as ('aj)tain Mangles did, from Mount 
I lor, we «’otdd w< II iiuairim; how tantali^inir it nm^t be to a stranger 
to s« e it in no otlier way. 

The a‘>eeut tt) it wa'^ formerly by a staircase winding up the 
mountaiii to the Iniglit of l.'joo feet. We reached the foot of this 
stain-a^e i)y tnrninu in annum’ tin* oleander thickets, past I’haraoli’s 
I’alaee, and pursniiiLr tin* mn’lln rn ravine. We found tin* steps 
iinieli worn away; and we hr«l to climb over many a slope of 
slippery rock : biit it was >till a inagniliet-nt avenue to a temple. It 
is well that there was no (piestion of material in tin* ease: to get 
the workmen up there nm<t havi* bi*en jjiiite emu .h. I he little 
tlighls of step- cut for the w^orkmen’s sake, to raise them to the 
smimiit f)f their work, had a sitignlar effect ; and tln*se seemed to 
throw light «)n the purpose of other slmrt and odd staircases, 
twi<ting hither and thither among other pneipici's. I lliink no one. 
leature of tin* region struck nn* so much. 

'fhe faeadi* is a good deal like that of the Khasne; but El Peir 
is even Amre unfinished, 'fheiv s»)ine preparation for wings, 
"hi(‘h wt‘rc never ent. 'fhere are di.4s where garbmds were to be 
f'tailplured ; and pedestals, without '»atues or urns, and uiebes left 
eiin»ty. Sonn* of tin* party thought t' i* capitals of the j>illars were 

* Trawls in Kpy|>t, Ar., viii. 
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only hair sculptured : but I am not sure that they were not meant 
to remain as they are, — a clumsy approach to the Ionic. 'Ihcre 
was a curious mixtifrc of what we must supj)ose to be the native 
architecture with the Itoinan ; and the result is not at all beautiful. 
Tlierc is only one chamber, w hich measur(‘s al)o\it forty-five by forty 
feet, and is nearly forty feet high. It has an arched recess opposite 
the entrance ; and the stone mouldings of this arch were fastened 
on, and not chiselled out of the rock. !Some of thesis mouldings 
remain, and show how they (*ame tluu-e. We saw many instances of 
this attachment of stone decorations; and everywhere, holes for the 
pins which had fastemul them on. 

From the line area in front of this temple, we climbed to another, 
liigher still, with nothing to remark upon in it, but a niehc whose 
framework was elaborately ornamented. Even her,e, on this |)innaele 
ill the ileserts of Jdiimiea, we encountered the eye->nri‘ of travellers’ 
names I Many were scribbled on tbe eomjiartments of carved >tone 
in this excavation. — On the j>latb»rm before the entranei*, wv Ibiiiid 
tlie bases of many eolumns. A e(»h>nnade on this high perch mu>t 
have had a singular, and jjerhap.s a viuy tiue elleet. 

We mounted one >tage iii(»re ; — to tin* >ummit ovi r the top of 
this temple; and thence wo had a inagnilicent view. FI l)i‘ir was 
jnst below, a yellow temple eomph‘t«*ly nielmd in n d rocks, la 
area, grown ovir thick witii blies, h.okeil will; but there was a 
more n markable one near, — at a rather higher elevation, wliusi* 
eirele of hew ii .stoni s ami shrub.'? indieattd very clearly that bm* had 
bi'cii a eireiis. How wa^ this possible, unless, as I was •'ona tiims 
driven lo anp])Ose, the people bad winger Fluted eniunius, e(»\tr>(l 
thickly w ilh cenn nl, lay in fragments besiih* the circle of .stoia — 
North and » ast arosr* the red rocks w hieh form the material and barrier 
of tbi; city on that siile ; and above fhein swclh ii tin* round, w]jiii>Ii 
mountains wiiich slnit in the wlhh*. 'I he n the view was Ixuiinhil 
by rocks, w ilb boh.s, tlight^ of sle[>'i, aiul oeeasit)nal tna s, as far as 
the .-oniii, where towered .Mount llor, erowinal with the tonili of 
Aaron. Hark peaks aroM* betwe«'n us and it; and from llse ra\iiie* 
below was heard tlie sound of rnnning waters. 'ITn.n, as we turned, 
we serined tf) look ujion ( hao.^, so trememlons was the confusion ol 
black and brown nuuinlain.s near, and \elluw L'cyond, — bare ami 
])reeipitOij.s to a ihgree oppressive lo the sense: wldhr ballway 
l)etw'een lliem and ns, was the most singulai relief that could be 

fnind even in lids ; o'o.ir place;- -a perfect luTmitagt: ! An 
(xtremely narrow path of rcuk, with a shier preeipici' on eitlnr 
hand, counreted an ‘ftlu rwi-i isolated suminil with the height on 
\vldeh we. stofxl ; and in a face f>f that .summit was a single excava- 
tion, whiil; had tliat narrow' briiige and ti llight of steps all lo itsell. 
I never saw .;u ab'.de, fur the living or the dead, so utterly sulitiiiy 
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as tills. — Tleyond all tlicse objects, and spreading away to the south 
and west, to the utmost limit of vision, was .the Desert, — now 
streaky, now shadowy, — all immense and stifl, — with no marked 
objects Imt a faint hill or two on the furthest horizon, and a chain 
of hills to the west. Of the piling of the rocks, and the retiring of 
the ravines near, and of the chaos of mountains behind, there is, 
says my journal, no giving an idea: nor can there be a hope of 
preserving such imagery in its iinpressiveiiess. >Io faculty is 
equiil to it. 

Mr. M. found in a cave, this day, a dricul corpse. The Arabs said 
tlicre was nothing to be seen th(‘re; and they might not know of it: 
but there it lay, wra[)ped in well-woven eolton. There was some 
llesh left on the bones, — as dry as they. Trom the modern sewing 
in the joining of tjic w rapper, we concluded this body to be that of 
a not very ancient .\rab. In only one other instance did we meet 
with human bones -w e found a heap of them under some regu- 
larly laid stones in a cave of the noiihern ravine. If these many 
thousaiulsof excavations were all tombs, where are all the millions of 
skeiei<>ns gone, — heaving aetually no trace of one single body ? — 
Possibly the liodies may be yet to be found, in eloseil receptacles, 
in some neighbouring valley of 'fombs. 

This morning, the JSheikh came to get a ]!ipe, hmler pretence of 
trying to peisnadc ns to go on to-morrow morning. 'This evening, 
lie rcijiiired us to take on the same number of camels that w'e 
brought from Akalui, though our ^lores wt-re mueli reduced. In 
order not to refuse eseiw thing he a>ke(l, w'e agrecil to lliis. Ilis 
ri a>on for t.ic rc(pie>t became plain, as men and camels grew 
wi'aker from want of food, so that il retpiircil the same number to 
do the diminishetl work. — When 1 say that we agreed to this 
and that, I mean that Mr. D. did. I>y this time, Mr E. found 
himself ehargcjl with the whole busimvs of managing the Sheikh, 
and arranging the journev alfairs, as far as the Euiopej u party had 
anything lo do with the matter at all. It was Mr rb's knowledge 
of allairs and \ery fine tenqu r which brought this responsibility 
upon him. Every one was glad to devolve the business nj)on one 
so capable and so kindly willing, and who had at once proved him- 
self so steady and so good humoured in his management of the old 
miser with whom lie had to deal. li. was very curious and very 
interesting to see tlie eifect of his manliness and hue temper upon 
the Shcikii. The old man mistook the moral dignity fur that of 
high hirtli and station; aiul declared his convic!’on tliat Mr. E. 
was one of tlic grcati'st nu n in Km »; e. It was clear that he really 
did stand in awe of our friiiid ; a.ul what wi* -houhl have done 
W'itluHit tlie \uA\) of this awe, wc oft- ii wondered. 

This day, wc had no milk and no eggs ; and we were wavncil that 
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only two fowls wore left. Wc made ourselves quite easy, however, 
while Ave had good mutton and biscuit. It rained this evening, and 
I put my hand ouf of the tent to feel the rain ; — the lirst for so 
many months ! Now it lind come, Ave Avere to have enough of it. 

J AvUsS aAvakened in the night by a slap in the face from ray 
canopy, Avhich Avas dancing about from the rocking of the tout. 
'J'he tent curtains Avore open, and Happing, as if preparing to take 
flight. I awoke Mrs. Y., and aac called the servanis to look to the 
tent-pegs, Avhich they had the greatest diflieulty in fastening doAvri, 
from the strength of the Avind. The dust poured in, till our very 
Ix'dding Avas penetrated by it. Our clothes Aven' draggling on the 
ground in this dust; and some of them, Avith throe rolling bottles 
of Avine, wore picked up outside. Two sets of sleepers in the 
camp had their tents blown clear aAvay to soim* /listauee. In the 
morning, I found that dust had lodged b(‘t\veeu the pag(*s of our 
books, and even in the depths of my saddh‘-bngs. There was then 
intermitting rain, which settled into a determined down-jmur at 
noon. To me, one of the most observabh* things about this rain 
Avas its eller't upon my own health. For many wicks I had Ixm ii 
A'lTV nuAvi'll ; and, since leavitig (’airo, had sutIVred from a torment- 
ing faee-aeh(‘. Now, before it had rained an hour, 1 felt Avomler- 
fully relieved; and the benefit of this rain lasted nearly to 
Damascus, where wi* had more. 

Farly iu the imirning, two of us Avent a >hort round, happily 
choosing the Avatereonrse for our scene of obsiTvation. We 
descended into it, and >tudied tin* embankments and piers to 
di>tam'»- on either hand, little knoAving how fortunate wi“ wen* i:i 
using the opportunity. It was evident that there w« re large and 
substantially Imilt reservoirs aliove the river, mar Fharanh’s 
Falaee. The mmdar of ei-terns afid tanks among the rocks, at 
Aarious he-ghts, avc had ob‘(*rvr»l before. 

Alter lireakfast, a largt- party of us went forth iu detianei- of .lio 
heavy s|iM\v«rs, tliiiiking that, on<*e among the eastern temph*s, we 
could flit from cave to cave, and see a grf*at deal with little wetting. 
Me did s«-«‘ a great deal ; but the Avetting was complete enough. 
Me went rbrouLdi the whole range of the great eastern temjfles, 
whieli it Avould Aveary the reaih r to hear of one by one. In one, — 
that Avlueli has three tiers of columns, we discovered tliat the 
architrave, wldeh had bee’- stuccoed, Avas painted in jierj'emlieul.'ir 
stripes. — In s,\er;)l e tiu se tein]>les, there is an arched recess 
oj»])Osite the entrance; and iu tAvo or more, avi; observed niches 
within this rf ee^«. '\Vhethi r this looks liki* nrn-burial, or luMiheii 
•^aeriiiee, ])eop'»‘ must judge for themselves. In tw'o in«tauees only, 
AVC found t'.' ceilings divided superficially into conqi.'urtmerit.s. As 
for the rest, w hat v r found was pil.s, stone decAvaijis, tind recesses 
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ill rows, like stalls in a stable. — The capitals of the columns and 
the cornices wen; fastened on, and not cut out of the rock ; and 
afterwards stuc(;ocd and jiaiutcd. In one casii* the rock had failed, 
near the top of the tem])le; and the failure was supplied by 
masonry, supported on an arch. The water-eours(;s by the sides of 
the tcniph;, and, 1 think, a horizontal gutter, were plainly dis- 
tinguishable here. 

I’hesc temples, with their florid decorations, naturally strike a 
stranger more than anything els<; at first, — they mingle so oddly 
v* ith the other features of the scene ; but one soon negleets tliem 
for the far more interesting excavations of an earlier date. I 
suiipost; the primitive abodes (whetlier of the living or tin; dead) 
were those which have no cftaianient at all ; — nothing whatever 
being (lone to tip' outside. Jbit alba* thi'sc^ eoines another order, 
speeimens of wbieb may be met at every sli'p. These have their 
whoh; ('xterior and its sevi-ral parts, wln re tliis ran lx; managed, 
iiielining inwards, in tlie Kgypiian nnxh*; and sometime^ baek- 
wards also. Sonn; of the doorways, and many of the pilasters, 
diminish Inwards the fop. Hut the most distinctive mark of these 
Araliian abodes is tin ir parapet, hroni a point in tin middle of 
the eoraiee, a llight nf step'^,- -that is, a n-presentation of sueh in 
relii’vo,-- -ret ires; — three, four, or six steps recording to the widtli 
of the building : and a line roting on tin; lop step llnisbes the 
j)arapet. S(jiiietini''s the steps converge from the sides, in^teail yf 
dipaitim:-: and tlnii of eour.>e, the\ inei-t in a top step. 'I'liis 
appears odd, am! a faiiey devoid of beauty, at a di;?ianee : l)ut it is 
an ornament aj)j)ropriate to the ]»hn*e, and it looks vi.*vy well there. 
We may reim inlxr that stairs in the roek were a great ble?>ing to 
tin* limbs, eui'i a great brauty in the eys, of the inhabitants of this 
fastix'-s; — inneh so ]x*rbapf as the tinted e'>liimn in tbi' eyes (.»f 
l\gyj)tians and ti reeks, to whom the llntings were sln'aths for their 
arms; or the lau’i 1-vvreath to the lioinans, in whose minds it was 
a.ssoeiale<l with ideas of victory. I'he .sle[>s of i’ se Nal)ath;eail 
(or other Arabian') I’.'raiiet'; are Inunely in the eoin[)ari.son : but 
tln*y are a natural d(;siee, ami therefore nut a vvlndlv ungraceful one. 

.1 here was notiiing in our ramble this morning so pretty as the 
gv(3nml. Among the rocks, there wen llowerv patches, like 
gardens. And the slojx's no to the hlghi-r excavations, and the 
jilatforms and r(»*(’ss«’s among the nueviui rocks, were earjietted 
with grAss and wild llowers, and ebnnp« il with shrubs. Among 
many familiar wild llovver.s. I found one plant w‘'ieli we m'ver s('e 
wild at home. 'Ihe scarlet aiiein m * grew richly and abundantly 
here, — as abundantly a.>> I ever saw poppies in a fudd. 

h'or some tiim;, we eluded the \v(.»st of the rain by running from 
cave to cave : but at last, by some a'.Tulent, the party was seallered. 
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One p:ronp had gone home early, — afraid of the damp : another was 
in a lower tier of caves. A third had found dry wood, and made a 
great fin*. Two of the gentlemen and I found ourselves in a cave 
which was cold, without guide or dragoman, while the rain was 
coming down like a shower-bath. We waited and watched : and a 
very pretty thing it was to watch the little white torrents dashing 
down from the summits, here and thcTe, as far as we could see. 
]hit these same waterfalls were sending streams down the intervals 
of the slopes before us, — in some j)la(‘es already anele-deep. The 
whole sky was one dark grey : and it stnick me that, not only was 
there no prospect of its clearing u}), but that we wen* too far from 
home to run the risk of further de*lay. My eompanif>us objected 
that we had no guide, and were ([uite ignorant of the? way ; wli(*rea3 
som(*])0(ly would certainly be eoniing soon to look for us. I had a 
pocket-eompass with me, however, and was quite sure of the 
general direction. T knew that the t<‘nts lay south-west, on tin? 
other side of the water-course. So, olf we wfait, as straight as an 
arrow; — across gullies, over hills, through anele-(li‘ep water, — for 
it was no time for j)iekiiig and choosing our ruf)tlng. One of iny 
eompanious was lann? that day ; hut on ho inu>i go, over stone- 
heaps and through pools. We found a way down into the water- 
course, — ualked many yards along it, --knowing now where w.* 
were, — and got out of it not far from our platlbrm. Within tim e 
minutes, before f had half put olf my wet elniln s, I heard a 
shout ; — the torrent had eome (h)wu. Howii it eame, alino.'t 
breasl-hiiil', — rushing and swirling among the lliiekeis and gif nt 
stones in the water-<‘ourse, giving 11*^ a river in a moment, wIm k* 
we had in-vt-r dreamed of lio|)iiig to see cuie ! A< sfM)r^ a< I eoiild, 
I r:m out to tin; verge of the platform ; und I shall never forget tin; 
sight. It was worth any ineonvenie^lec and disappointment. AVe 
forgfit tie* (Iripj)ing tent, fn-m whieli little rili< ran np«>n our 
bed-tr-ads; we forgot the lo-;t hours of this last day, and mir danij) 
wardroljf'i, ami all onr (liseoihforts. Tin r<* uas the iiimidv toneiif, 
— or ratli'-r the junetion of two torreiUs, wliieh divided the ehannel 
l)(lw(< n them for some wa\ ; tin- one uhieh had conn* from tin* 
Sik, ami past the theatre, being mmldy, ami tlie other, fnmi the 
north-east, being .'li ar. Oil eame flie rionbh? stream, bowing and 
waving tlie tamarisks ami oh-amh-r-, — tin* late quarters of tin* 
AraiiS who wen: now lo()Ong on from tin* oppn^it<* bank ! — •In.'l 
before, sunset, 1 want .0 look again, d'he white waier-lalls weV'' 
still tumbliiig from tin- strips ; and the whole seene was lighted up 
by a yellow glow fn- > tin: we^.f, uli'P: the sky was (‘learing. dh‘’ 
tovnait was htdl (la-hing along, making eililies among the stones ; 

and beyond it, in a thieket, uinler a wall of taiek, was a group of 
Arabs round a fno, whooc smoke eurkd up aliove .the tries. — At 
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iiiglit, T went out once more ; and that was tlie finest of all. The. 
torrent was too deep within its banks to be touched by the moon, 
wliich was now shining brightly. The water* could scarcely be 
seen, exciipt in one spot where they caught a gleam from an Arab 
fire. Hut at this hour, its rush seemed louder than ever. I was 
startled to see how many w(;re looking at it with me. All along 
the opposite ridge, and on every point of the descent, were dim 
figurt's of Arabs ; and in the ])recipiccs, there was (piite an illu- 
mination. How beyond row of tlui caves gav(^ out yellow gleams; 
and in tTic moonlight rose little pillars and wreaths of white smoke. 
Tlu^ Arabs had come up from the whole eoiintry round, at the 
sound of the waters ; and [ had seen Petra populous once more. 

I could not have supposed I could like a reeking tent so well. 
Onr clothes were^hnng uj) in all directions, for the chance of a 
(Irving: the air seenu'd heavy with st(*ani. My bcul was wet, 
though I had bundled it up under a sfpiare of Ma(.*kintosh cloth, as 
well as 1 could; but we were v»tv happy still. The best thing 
was, it was now impossible to go t«»-niorrow; the tents being too 
heavy with wet to be portaUe. It was no trille to mo to have 
lost all my aches and pains at oihm* : and then tluTC, w\'is the 
thought that 1 had seen Petra with its riv(‘r and its wild citizen*^. 
\Vc nrd'Tcd in a larg<’ j)an of cliarcoal, and made a ver* pleasant 
evening of it, after all. I. thonuht at tie* time as T think now, - 
that there, is an agn eahh*, as well as useful, virtue in tluise aecndeiits 
«jf travel; and that those who do not lind it so had bettfu* make 
thein'^elvi's e(viirortabh* at home. 

The. !ir\t. (!,.y, the ‘JiJrd of March, was a jirofitable on(\ Instead 
of going iVi'in cave to cave, w jiirli eouhl not now teach ns mneh 
more, we m.u!i’ it our object to obtain sonu* general views of the 
place; in whieb we succeeded.* 'fhe company dividid on this last 
day. Some of tlic gentlemen wind again in the diiTOtlou of the 
Sik, to make am. 'her attempt to <’opy tlie often-menti )ued (Jrec'k 
inscription, which was on a facade mar tin' Khasn- 'fhe gentle- 
men hiid tried before spell it out; and tiow it was to Ix' copied, 
if possible. It was tlm wisli of our own party to trace the area of 
Petra to the north; so we set out by •-nr<i‘lves, with a sutiieieuev 
of armed giiide.s. Wo thought th«*si‘ Arabs very line-looking 
people, with faces full of life. 'fhcN were always civil t > us, and 
evidently mneh annised at our dress and way*. Our gui(h s 
examineif Mrs. \ .’s (doak and my i^'umpet, aiul diowed us their 
muskets in returti. They rarrit'd muskets, mateiihxks, he;i\y (dubs, 
and short swonN. I was never of noting their wandering 
figures, brown and gnw, on poitds «)f i and suuay slopes. 

Our guides assureej us that they led us round by the most 
northerly part of iVdra. Of course, tlu'v know best, and must be. 
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right; but there were two ravines which I would faiji liavc 
explored, if we had had more time. We passcnl througli some curious 
chasms this morning, saw many troughs and cisterns, with steps 
cut over the slopes to each; — overlooked many excavations, and 
were completely puzzled by a new discovery. We found several 
pits cut in the rock, one of which had steps, and the others foot- 
lioles, down one end ; and these pits led each to a subterranean 
place which was too dark for us to explore. I hope? the next 
traveller who goes will look to this. The most striking of the new 
excavations which we saw was a series of ascending doors nj) the* 
side of a ravine, like the doors of houses in a steej) stn'ct. d’liis 
series, and a set of facades in stages, withdrawn beliiiid and above 
one another on the southern outskirts, are among the venerahle 
featiii'i's in the architecture of l*etra. — To-day we saw a large tank, 
partly walled with inasonrv, ])hu*ed close by one wholly cut out of 
the rock. The wall was (h‘ep and solid, and the inside of the tank 
Lad been stneeoed throughout. 

Partly by sti*ps, and partly by sh<'<‘r clambering, avc reaelu il a 
very high point, — a n)und sninmit,-- frnm whenee we ohiained a^i 
fine a vjew of tlu^ whole ])la«*e as its own obstriietions allow. 
Nothing eonld be more; nnlikt; the g'»rg«‘.l had imagined b(‘f()re L 
came. We i(M;ked (Ljwii on a large area of imdulatiiig grouiul, 
with it'5 liTHiee lim's now clearly marked eiiouuh, ami tht* !>iti nf 
many gia-at huihliiig^ a> evidmt as the ‘rlill-stamliiig Pab.i’t* il If, 
witli their oN«‘rthrown eohimiis I\ ing br>ide thi in in n»uml fraunn ni?. 
The watercourse wound thnmgh the inid.-t, w ith its enniiisioii nf 
shriib.-j ami hfinlering rocks. l o the >oulli, ap|ieare»l the >i!.ulc 
sfamiiiiLr eolumn, statiomd abo\i- the craggy way by \\hi«'h v\e. I,;ij 
arriv( «l, ami by whii h we urre lo-im»now to(i» j)ari. — t )Mr jil.itforui 
and tents now a|)j)ear(d to l>e in thr middle of the aria. 

Pi'himl them ro'f meks, rajue bchim! raiege, j)n in d uith 
gradually inenasiiig in height, and olb ring nmn* faeaili ', till ilir 
eye, tr;;\« liing ra>tw;ir<ls, arri\«(l at the val’.ry where, the theahi i-;, 
ami eouhi detect the (lark cleft of the >ik. riirther n'und to (lie 
cast, ro-e tin; great grouj> of faeades which wi* \ i.-it( d ye^te^lay : 
ami then the whili'h onl.-ide mountains simwed tlieiiiselve'^, givaig 
an idea (a an nj.. iiijig to tile north, wlueh the guards, howe\er, 
deny. .Ml the le.-t (if the eirenintennee was tilh'd nj) with vii'i 
jjreeipitons .-mninits, ibehind which Kl l>eir was hidden s g‘>rgi s, 
and the in\*l< ly (if st» , 'aitern-", and caves, till tin? (ye arrived at 
im; wo.lern fai-ade.'., am! the single eoluiYin again, 'i’his bird’s-eye 
view w’as very vain; ' .le : and 1 tl‘> not know that it indieat('(l any 
(mu: great obji-ei 1th- nnaehieNed; thn'.igh, as I need not say, there 
is work for many suecar'isive travellers, and many weeks (»l 
research, w h. never a ([aalltied party will stl liicir minds upon going 
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tliroiigli with it. The only thing I much regretted leaving unvisited 
was a pyramid perched upon an extraordinary bright we thought 
higher than ]‘il Deir. We caught a sight of it now and then 
heiweeii the clefts of the precipices; and best, I think, from the 
platforms before the eastern fa(;ades. We have no idea what it is, 
or how it is to be reached. 

Th the afternoon came the Sheikh again, with new demands 1 
The confenmee between him and Alec was a capital spectacle, — 
Alee on his hannehes Ix'fore tin? iron-faced old man, — the drago- 
nian’s mobile countenance now astute, now winning! Tlussciil 
refused porter; but his heart was softencrl when Mr. Y. oJfered 
him ligs. He gained nothing else by bis demands ; yet he embr.aced 
Mr. lb, and deelan?d that be was cevtaiidy the greatest man in 
Ibiropi', and one whom be wo\dd always have?, for his friend. 

In the evening, Mr. \\ . eanu* to give us tlu‘ result of bis visit to 
the fireek iuseripliou. It was soon told. The wboh* faeade bad 
lalleii, — brought dow n, no doubt, by the rain.s of yesterday ! Wbeii 
the I»‘!rty arriv»*d. they fonnd the. way blocked np by masses of 
Slone; and the guide'< W(T(‘agba>t at tht* ruin. It was W(‘ll for ns, 
find mon* than we (‘<ud(l havt? expected, that they did not attribute 
the mischief to the profanation ♦)!' our visit, and take \(*iigeance on 
us aci'ordiiigly. Mr. W, .<earehe<l, and found a bit of tie- iiiserip- 
tioii: but a< a wlude, it is irre<’overable. 'fh- t far-fanual work is 
goiU‘ for (‘ver ! I'hi^ i.s a warning to u- not to judge of wbat Petra 
wix by wliat we .^ee now'. It is natural to suppose a sort of 
imiuiitabilily in a rock -fast ne.ss like thi.s : but wc see hen* bow inueli 
dejiciids on the structure of the roek, ami the iu!lueuc(‘s wbicli 
<)|)(rate upon it ^I'he forces of wiml and water aia* gn‘at at Petra : 

tin? ])ri s« of ovydt* of^rnn here, as of saltpetre in the 

e(iliuuiis at Kariuu , s(*eiiis to insure the fall «)f works which would 
a])|).'ar liki-ly to gn -'t as many generatums as the c.vi rla'^liiiir bills. 

I again went out at niglit, and saw the llivs of tlr .\rabs, (‘ven 
ill some very dl.^iant eaves. Ibit instead of clear imonlighr, there 
were elonds driving in t)u‘ cold rising wind. 1 iiiig« ri<l o\ er this 
iiighl view; for it was the last. In the morning, we waua? to be 
<11; and the most reunantie vision of the traviks ot my lile would 
be witl'ulraw n. 
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MOiwr iioij. — rK03i ri/ruA to tiik fronth;-:! of I’AUisTiNj:. 


Ox the rnornin! 2 f of Wednesday, AFareh ‘21th, ten of oiir eoni]).'my 
uere olf before seven, Avith a party of guides, to a>e«‘nd Mount llor. 
The rest of our number were to st t out later, and to await with 
luneheon at an appoint('d spot, while tin; ba^pi^c <'amels wi re to 
proeeed still further, tliat our tents nii^ht be pitched In'foie we 
reaeln?d our re^tiiii^-jdaee. I'his stparatiou of our parly showed 
that the JSIumkIi apprehended nothinj^ from eminies just here, 
though h(' had been so cautious aflt r leavimr Akaba. 

I walkt'd out of I’etra, wishinu; to have my last l<r()k of it 
umlistifrbed. It was more stnkiiiix tlian ever ; and e>p(eially the 
inelosiiis< rocks, with their cloven summits and ne>l-like habifati'.iis. 
The last object, belonu'iui; to Telra itself, whieli wa- visible, was 
the sin;zh* eulumn, whieii we left standin;^ liki; a seiitiuel ab(nt; the 
])as,s. As I walked from it, I left I’etra to its mi'isaml niN-terious 
<piielude, and turned my thoU|^h\s to Mount llor, wliich rose 
imnn (liati ly before me. 

\\c wen* assured that the accent was <ndy l.V)*) fn t from the 
hi^ij -ri'und on which wa: stot)il. — We Wire well jile. -sed lo he 
permittid to a.-eend tliis jnouniain ; but I e»:rtaiidy had jio iilea at 
the time jiow rare was the priviicii'e we w< re enjioin;;’. Ibirckhardt 
was prev- nted, boili In fati^rue ami the ol>ju.•^ition of his eiiidc, 
from ^oiuiT furtln r than *Mlnr hi;-di jilain called Aaron s terrace, at 
the foot (jt the mountain upon wliieh hi.s tomb is situated that i>, 
tlie plain (m wliir-h e i» ov emeruod from file bed t)f a torreiil, 
whieli wc had b« eu .ollo'viu;^ for -onn: time. Here Hiin'kh.inlt 
s.aerificed a eo?it to AarOn, tultiilim^ the jireteiided \ow by wliicli 
'.loiie In.; w:i> ena. l' l to '^rt < ven thus far. lie deelai'es that he 
imicli ja i^iM'lleil bavinir j’aili <1 tosisit tin; toud). Laliordc 
and Litiani had to liu.'-ry away from Petra williout asci ndiniT Meant 
llo^ Jdr. ilobiu^'Ui was not periiiilleil to attempt it. ^ aptaiii-> 
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Irby and Mangles went np, ])y a path needlessly difficult, it app(;ars ; 
and they came down the same way ; thus inissjng the very remark- 
able objects on the western side of the mountain. 

Captain Mangles says of the ascent, “ We began to mount the 
track, which is extremely steep and toilsome, and affords but an 
iiidiffereiit footing. In most places, the pilgrim must pick his way 
as he can, and frccjucntly on his hands and knees. At the steepest 
points there are lliglits of rude steps, or inclined planes, constructed 
of stones laid together ; and here and there are notches cut in the 
rock, to receive tlic foot. 1’h(? impressions of pilgrims* fe(‘t are 
scratched in the rock in many places ; but without inscriptions.** 
Though wc w’cnt up the same side of tln^ mountain, we must have 
been led by a different path, for I remcmlnT nothing of going on 
hands and knees ;’*aml my journal says of the ascent, “It is easy, — 
as rocky ascents usually are, mounting from platform to platform by 
stones and water-«*our‘ics. There were many signs of the late 
rain, and the wild-tlowers were fresh and ])r(*tty. Mr. W. found a 
red tiilij). From the higlast jdatform below the summit, we saw, 
niched in the precipitous opposite mountain, the faeade of Kl Heir: 
anil I'xtraordiiiarv it li)ok<‘dl I could not l.)u{ think of old Aaron, 
coming up here to die; and wondering what hif tlioiiglits 'Verc, and 
tlios(‘ of his eompauious.” I have always thought that litth; 
narrative einineully beautiful. It is so brief so simple, so fidl of 
calm, penitent obedience! 

d'he .Mohammedans make a great saint of Aaron. They have 
hailt lli^ tomlj on tin* summit of this mounlain ; and the place has 
hiaai visiti d in pilgrimage An* ct nluri;>, and by multitmlcs. Times 
iUi- much eliau'.o’d u</w, a> I ihoiiglit when I stcuxl f)u the summit; 
for tln-ic bigots ha^ e far sijrrmnhovd tln ir horror at Christians 
iVi lo jjcnnit us to see <’Vi'rv thing hi re for pia>tres a head, — the 
e\(Mise for the ehar/e lieiiig that it was. to pay for eatidle^. 

.lii*it below the >ummlt, some of tin* party found j ragiiii iit of a 
eolainn, and ^ome bits of marble. Within tin* tomb,- which is a 
s(|iiaiv building, with a cupola rising frojuthe midilh* of tin* root, — 
we found a jticee of liaudsome pavi-meiil (.f inlaid marbh* : and more 
Iraginents, some \vr')ught and M)me })lain, were mixed in with the 
rough lloorliig. 'Kwo \er\ small carved eapit;ds were lying: on the 
ground, and thne piee«*s of the shaft of a eolutnn e ouposed ihri - 
i^tepsof the outside llighl whieh led tci the roof, rnforltinalolv, wc 
lunl no iuterpreti'r with u.s to obtain it ibnnatiou from die old ket piTS 
cf the tomb as to whence these thiu^' ••ame, tin* dragoman being- 
wit h ouv friends and goods below, 'lie- most mvitorious thing iu 
tiu; tomb was a round, polished black .'.one twhicb, however, one of 

* N'linlaT'-, \x. *J'.! - C.». 
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the gentlemen believ('(l to be a lump of glass) fixed in the wall, and, 
judging by the marl^on the wall round it, kissed by multitudes of 
devotees. — Tn the chamber stands a sarcophagus of stone and marble, 
carved, on the end next the door, with an Arabic inscription, which 
had once been on a blue ground. This was covered in like an oven, 
and wrapjied over witii a heap of sordid cloths, — votive oiliTings. 
bags and shreds of yarn are hang round in great (piantities. — There 
is a crypt, reached by a staircase from tins eliainbcr, and we went 
down to sec the place where the body of Aaron is supj)oscd to have 
been laid. It is a mere cupboard, within an uidiing(*d grating. 

1 went up to th(‘ roof for the sake of the view, — one last view, 
from a height, of the boundless IVsert. Its hori/on line was so high 
as to make one look again; to be sure that om? had not taken tin* 
hazy sky for it. 'J’here it lay, with its broad lights and streaks of 
shadow beyond the crowd of mountains about us. Mv(‘n my journal 
(h'clim's des(*ribing these, saying oidy that wildiu'ss isthi* most inde- 
scril)al)Ie of all the attributes of scenery, and that the wailecvs running 
betwe<Mi the masses catch the eye, ami s(‘eni tin* only avenues out of 
chaos, 'fhe wind at the top was not high, b\it rather cold. 

\\ e des(Vnded the mountain cm its north-ea^t "idj*, by wbat seems 
to have been the ('al\arv path of devotee^, by the steps enl mi l 
facilities provided. It is \ery pn‘eij)itons, Imt thus made e?i‘<y. I'or 
some way down, it was like* a winding >tain*as(* : and this •‘lairease 
led to a singular work, not far from the summit. Alighting on a 
small platform, 1 could not but think it artificial ; and on ch*-e< ii ling 
a staircase at one corner, like that wbieb led down to the Nilometer, 

1 feaiiid a very large reservoir, arched over with fifteen arches, uliifli 
stij)})oried the blocks of liewn "tone eomj>o''ing the platform. '1 he 
descent to the reservoir was aNo ayhed. 'I he eavily was not full 
of water, but there was still a good sujiply. Ibirekhardf savs"^ 
“'file plain c.f llaroun and the jiejghbouring mounlams liave no 
springs; but the rain water collects in low grounds, and in nrite.ral 
hollows ill the rocks, wben; it partly remains the whole yc.ir romul, 
even f'li tile top of llic Tiiountain ; and this is clearly the ehiel 
.•(■"crvoir. Whon we lookid np from bi-low the jilatform, we >av\' 
that i\ was supjiorted by a wall of mas'*ivi‘ masonry a gn*at work. 
On tin* m*\* area, we found such heaps of building stones, and long 
line.s of foimdatioM, as showetl that large iTcctions bail once stood 
licH*. 'fhen* were trar oi terraeis, one above nnotlier ; and a |)it 
'Viiich bad evidently been a large tank. * I'hc j)la(*i; seems to have 
been little .short of a ity : Imt now we found no signs of present 
tiai/.tat ion, e\eej)t in a .-iiallow excavation, where the lloor was strewn 
Willi dried r'-eds, oi: w hich stood a cauldron. A large llock ol goals 


* Tne.cls in Syria, Ae., j>. l.'iU. 
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was scon further down ; and the herdsmen probably lived in these 
caves. — In a stony valley, an hour and a half from the summit, wc 
iii(!t our camels. The ascent, about which wc* had taken our time, 
occupied two hours : and now, after mounting our camels, wc 
descended for two hours more, before we joined the rest of our 
party, and sat down to lunch just after two o’clock . 

Tlie rest of the day’s journey was a continued and pretty steep 
descent, for an liour and a lialf, into the plain ; and w'e encamped in 
AVadee Araba. 'J’lie mountains showed every variety of hue that we 
liad seen in the Peninsula. One black mass rose beautifully out of 
the sands on our left : and while 1 was admiring it, my eye was 
caught by our tents, ready pitclied at the foot of one of its spurs, 
and l)e.sid(^ the shrubs of a water-course which bounded our camp on 
the other side. J«was not sorry to find wc were so near our resting- 
place, for my camel had been veay troublesome by lying down 
whenever my attention wan<h!red from my rein. The animal had 
had an easy day’s work, as 1 had not mounted till aft(jr iioon. 
'I'hoagh it had enjpped at every bush wc ])assed, I was not fully 
aware liow far the poor beast was exhausted with hunger. — We had 
notic(? from the J^heikli this evening that we must be stirring early 
ill the morning. 

On the ^ath, our journey lay through the wadee ; — plain riding, 
sometimes among sliruhs, where our camels made a very inconve- 
nient rush at the tamarisk twigs, and wen* always trying to lie 
down. To avoid the irk.soment‘ss of this, 1 walked the greater pari 
of the way, so netimes over water-courses so muddy as fairly to daub 
my hoots; — a sign that the rain had beim here too. i saw three 
large lloeka of wdil g*’e<«*, whieli Hew rouml and round in apjiarent 
confusion ; and some of the company observial a herd of gazelles 
afar. It was so hot that we watted an hour for hiuclieoii, rather than 
sit down where lin n* was no shade. In half an hour alL r remount- 
ing, the .'^heikh wanted to eneamj); but we bega. to think wc 
slmuhl ne'er reaeli Jerusalem at this rate, and rode on. I hap- 
pened to be foremost of our ooiiipany, and 1 thus came in for a 
fine sight. 

As usual, leu armed guards were in the \ an; and the Sheikhs 
were pushing tlnnr horses hither ami thilln r. The scouts had 
asccndeil a sand-hill, in advance, and a little to ilio rii.ht ; and it was 
plain that' there wiie a commotion there. Hasan, llie Sheikh second 
ill dignity, galloped np, rose in his stirrups, shook Ins spear, Hung 
away his turban, letting his top-knot tream in the wind, and gal- 
loped away again, raising the sand ii. clouds wliTever it was dry 
enough. Then, w hat a hidibub then was ! 'fhe guards were mus- 
tered, the camels driven together in a utass, the Slioikhs Hying about, 
and giving notice that wc were to be attackeil by lledouccus iVoiu 
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behind the sand-hills. The matchlocks were made ready, and swords 
and knives looked to. Just at this moment, wlien I was at the 
height of expcctatioii of seeing the grandest of l)es(;rt sights, an old 
iK’gro camel-driver ran up, snat(diod the rein out of my hand, and 
trotted my camel away, pulling it forward with all his strength. By 
every sign 1 could think of, I ordered him to give me my rein : but 
the old fellow was as iiujicrious as 1 could be ; and we were n(?arly 
out of sight of our guard before? I came iti the way of a dragoman 
who could eom])el the man to do as I wished. 1 rode back, but 
met some of my juirty, who said we were to wait till the rest of the; 
cara\^aii came up. 'riiere was a gathering and delay bi;hind ; and 
soon a message arrived that one of the ladies had faiut(‘d, — not from 
fear, but previous illness, — and eould not eome oil. Here we waited 
ail hour, near a pretty little oasis ; a jungle of reeds and bushy yialms. 
AVhen the alarm seemed over, we dismounted, and sat under a 
thoniy-acacia. We wondered whether this little atlair was real or a 
sham : but agreed that if it was a sham, tin? di ivt‘rs were not in the 
plot. Their alarm was n‘al enough. — Long afterwards, wlum wo 
wen? in Syria, we learned that the matter was indeed serious. 
Sheikh Ikissein was smuggling us through the territory of a triho 
with whom he should have ^llared tin? momw paid for our passage. 
Tiii* old man was rt‘allY terriiied, but pa<*itied the lledoueens by some 
menus, so that they let us pa>s now' ; but they rose? on bini, on his 
return, .shot his beautiful horse under him, and kilh'd six of our 
escort. I’oor fellows ! it was no fault of theirs. 

At the eml of an hour, we saw the rest of the eompany slowly 
approiiehiiig, and wc in< muted : but \\v went on only for a few' 
minutes, — to the foot of the white hills whieh we w'ere to eross the 
ne\t day. — We heard no m(»re of the robbers; but tln.Te was a 
ditlereiit kind of robber in the eamp at night, ji wolf whieh, no 
iloubt, came after our sheep. One of the gentlemen saw' it ; but it 
was gone before lie (?oul(I get his gun ready. — I think it was tliis 
' Veiling that Mr. L. eaine. in, in a hurry, to order our rice to ho 
boilid for some of the rm u, — having discovered that otir <*niiiel- 
drivers had lived upon grass fur two days, 'fin? ."'heikh had pro- 
vided no food for tlieju. The iiiatUT was now becoming sdious. 
Ue Weill a diorter distance every day, and were |»erpe'tualiy delayed 
from tin? iiialMlity of tin? baggagir-eaim-Is to k« > p up with us. t)m' 
ow n beasts were feeb! y t my driver bad noretliau oium* jumped 
lip Ijeliiiid me witiioul leave. He was forbidden to do this again, 
as the bea>T was in o eondili m to carry double: but 1 believe the 
liom was alino>t a litth? able to carry himself.- -There was niiieh 
doulit this t veiling whether our invalid eonipanion could proeood 

to-[norrf)W . for lie was \ery ill. I lapjiily, there was an excellent 
metaiCTut in the eompany, who trieil his power upoii her with adiin- 
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rable effect. She revived surprisingly, had a quiet night, and was 
in the morning able to go on. 

During tlic 26th, we traversed the skirts qf the mountains of 
Seir, crossing ridges of truncated sand-hills, and dropping into 
basins or wadees, tufted with shrubs. AV^e encamped, in a high 
wind, at the foot of the pass of S\ifa, which we were to cross very 
early to-morrow. 

Mrs. \. anfl I were off on foot before six. This pass is supposed 
to be the oik^ by which the 1 [ebrews att(^mptcd to enter Palestine 
the first time, from Kadesh, wlnm they were driven back to their 
long wandering. Befoni us was a limestone rock, b(;lievcd to be a 
thousand feet high. It was split by a ravine, the right side of 
which we pursued, while th(; camels, and most of the walkers, took 
the left ; and very pictures(|ue they looked, winding up the heights. 
At the top, where ihe ravine closed, and was surmountefl by a fort, 
there was seareely a footing for the camels, the steep slope being 
hare, shelvy limestone, with occasional notches or steps, anrl traces 
of ah old path, but with scanty available footing now. It was by 
this roafi that the Kgvptian army entered Syria; and the masonry 
which I saw at tin* closure of two ravines, and the fort at the sum- 
mit of the pass are probably the work of Ibraheom Pasha. Some, 
however, b(‘li(?ved the fort to be anci(‘nt. It was hen; that we 
bade farewell to AA adee Araba; and wild beyond description was 
the scene. 

After walki»ig for three hours among the passes, I found tho 
com])any st‘ated under a tret*, compelled to wait for the baggage- 
cinncls. After resting a considerable tinn*, and then rising, wc were 
^topjied by the ?*^heikh, and detained another half hour. So w'e 
ordered lunclieo!), to <ave time. It was only half-past ten; but we 
had set out very early.- --'rin'U we went on again, the Sheikii having 

borrowed a horse, and set l.ady on his, paying her every 

attenlion, by way of proj)itiating the company. 1 think it was 
within an hour wlien I, being in advance of the otln ^ camel-riders, 

came in view of a shrubby wa(h*c, where Lady was 

sitting in the shade, and tin- Sheikh standing beside bis spear, wliieh 
was stuck in the ground, while his men were making fires. Hero 
he incaiit to encamp : but I knew tln^ gentlemen bebiiul would not 
eonsent to stop so soon, — <o neees^ary as it ?’.ow was to push on to 
some plac;* where finxl <\)uhl be had for mi n and camels. T.ady 

-- — told me the ohl man wa • ipiite ih'termined to stop ; 

and he made* signs to me to dismouni, wldi’h I refused, lie came 
to nil*, and made the eamel lie dmvp, --tin* animal unfortunately 
understanding Arahie latter than Kn dish. 1 made it git up again, 
and roile hack to tell the gentlemen what they would find. Mr. P. 
and others declared at once that wc slrmld on no account stop till 
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four o’clock ; and it was now only one. I asked to be ordered to 
move on ; and on we went, — Mr. E and I and a youth of the 
party. The SheikU,canie in front of us ; but we passed him witli a 
civil greeting, lie ordered the drivers to make our camels lie 
down : we made them get up again. The worst of it was. that th(j 
animals wc'rc ready to take the least hint about stop|)ing. IMy 
camel lay down against my will thirteen times this day. — The Sheikh 
himself next cauglit hold of Mr. K.’s rein, and in tlie most insidtiiig 
manner, brought his camel down on its knees. This was the only 
moment when 1 was really alarmed. It se(‘med too much to expect 
that .^Ir. M., with a stick in his hand, should not rap his knuckles. 
Eut 1 might have known our friend’s prudence and tine temper 
better, lie raised and turned his camel, and went on. 

AVe agreed now that wc were in for it. We had defied the Sheikh 
in the presence of his j)eople, and taken on oursefve^ the condiiet of 
the journey for the time. We conscientiously believed this to h(' 
necessary, in ordcT to get on to Hebron within any reasoualih; time, 
ami in any condition l)ut that of starvation ; but wc agreed that wo 
would I)ear iii mind the mortilieatiou wi‘ had inllieted, and s))ari- 
the old mail’s feelings in other matters as mueli as we could. On 
looking b;\ek, I sa\v that our comrades were following us; and soon 

Lady and the .■^heikli ajipeared in tlie rear. ( )ur dragoman 

was grave, and .some of tin; Arabs evi(h‘ntly perplext;d. 

On we went, through a wailee, strewn witli wild tlouer>, — we 
tliree ill front, and Mr. I', riding not far behiinl, — when llw Sheikli 
galloped slopped a-liea<l, ill the miildle of tin; N\ay, and \\ail« d 
with his s})i*ar, as if to bar our progres^J. Wegreeird him and rodi: 
by. He then tried ids final maineiivre. He wln eh-d his ii'U*;e at 
full gallop rouinl ami rouinl ns, coming nearer and nearer, tiil In 
almost ebj^ed iijtoii Mr. K. ; and wlvni behind him, raised his sipear 
witli a tln atrieal air, and stn. k it into Mr. K.’s eamel under tin; 
tail. I saw that it was so doin; that the animal would not 

bethew(jrse ; and this eoiiNiiieed me that tin. whole was a >ho\v, 
for the s;ik«' of intimidation. Mr. K. w’a.s .so fpdet, that I thought 
at lirsl that he was not aware wliat was doing : hut he turned on 
his .'‘eat witli a look which said, as plaiiil\ as luoks can spe.'ik, 
“O! that i.s tin; way you think to frighten me -.'’ and rode on ns 
befop;, — only bidding our \oung friend let his pistols alom*. Jloth 
thi,- youth and .Mr. I', ha 1 recfunse to tlieir pistols in a mniiiciii : 
but tln.re was no oeeas. u forthmi. .Mr. K.’s eonteiript had dom; the 
businc.ss. 'I’he ohl Sheikh sin ;,keil off, e»»mj)letely crest-fallen, and 
drojiped into the n 'u. 1 he wlioh* scene, w'hieh passed more (juickly 

than i can deserihe it, was sr» ridiculous,-- there W'lis so mneh ot 
stage elh-et ibout ii, — tliat it made me laugh for an hour alter. I 
might havL recovered Juy gravity sooner, but the second iSheikh, 
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Hasan, who had come up to see, and to help, I suppose, if iicoes- 
sary, was now walking near : and he seemed so utterly perplexed 
at my laughter that it set me ofl* again. Jf I stopped for a 
moment, he came to the liead of my camel, and peeped under my 
hat, with such an expression of perplexity "and amazement in his 
hice, that it made me burst forth again. 

“And now,” 1 said to Mr. E., “ what will you do next ?” 

“ It is now twenty minutes past two. We will ride on till four.” 
— I begged for some little eoneession ; and it was selthid that w"(t 
should stop at the next advantageous place after another hour. 

The Sheikh two oi* three times cantered past us, planted his 
spear, and waited : and when lut saw that we did not attend to it, 
rode on again, — not coming near us, or using any threats. If I had 
not known that the Arabs, though they can occasionally tajk about 
revenge, are not apt to bear malice, I should have felt rather uneasy; 
hut there was no worse result than a conlirmatioii of our Sheikh’s 
convietion that Mr. K. was the greatest man in Europe. Our aiVairs 
with old Hussein certainly taught ns that the display of force and 
iiupcriousne.NS w hich we always lu-ar of as necessary with tin* .\rabs, 
is no mure necessary with tlumi than with any other pcoph?. Air. 
K. did not show iiis arms, or look tierce, or talk big! lie was 
fearless, steady, J'.nd good-tempen‘d ; and the old ehiif was as 
completely sjd)dm*d as be could bavi* been by any demobatration of 
physical force. Air. K. had the (hanks of our whole coiupaiiy for 
ins moderation and tiriniu'ssi and I consider it no small result of 
our adventures iu tin; Ih sert that w'e have proof how' manly good- 
ness will avail witli a tribe of peoj)le with whom it has Idllierto 
been eoiisid'Ted ince>sarv to use force or the threat of it. The 
manliness i-', la>vvi'Vt’i’, indispensable. Ueasouableuess and amiability 
will not ih) wiihoiii firm speeeh»and fearU*ss face. 

We had the phasuri' of entering upon a green wadec before we 
stopped to-da\ ; of riding over grass, liowever thin might l)e, — 
:ni(l seeing by the wayside the pur[)le iris, large and small, wild oats,, 
daisies, butter-cuj)s, and abundam'c of the homely mallow\ The 
whole ground might have been Knglislj, e\ee])t for the fme scarlet 
anemones, which grew as plentirully as any 'ther weed. We bad 
sand-hills on the one hand, and stony hilH on tin' other; and when 
we came to a pleasant nook, partly slicltcrcd iVoni the wind (which 
blew stroi;g,) and overspri‘ail with gras'?, Mr. E. ilismounlt'il. i 
was amused to see the ^>heikli\s eel« .ity iu striking his spear, aud 
liis emphasis iu giving orders, as if it was lie who had I'Uoscii the 
resting-place. 

hour scorpions were found in tw * tents, as soon as they w'crc 
pitched; and the number of black beclh-s under the stones w-as 
wonderful. There was a fort on a ri-'iug giouiul above us ; wnd from 
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that hcip:]it, the flat-topped trees in the wadees looked picturesque. 
It was observable that they were of larg(T growth now, day by day ; 
especially the thorn34-acacia. 

The dragomen expressed themselves glad that we had nctirly 
•done with Hussein’s Arabs, wlio had been throughout the journey 
lazy, disobliging, and always waiting pay, — loading the camels 
badly, and spoiling the things, refusing to re-load what fell, and to 
get water, or render any service asked of them. For their rapacity 
they had the example of their chief: and their laziness might be 
partly excused on the score of weakness from hunger. 

The Sheikh sought an interview this afternoon with Mr. F. ; and 
he demandtid the rest of his money. He was told he should have 
it at Hebron, and not before : whereupon he said he should draw 
off all his men and camels that night, and leave us in the Desert. — 
He was told that we could not ])revcnt him, if he chose to do that : 
but that he had better consider the eonse(|UPnces : that we had a 
friend at Cairo in the Consul-general ; and that if any harm ha])- 
pened to us, or to any llritish subject, through his means, the 
Pasha would take care that it should be very long indeiul btdbre he 
heard the last of it. He repeated his threat very (‘mphatically, 
declaring * that he cared nothing for the Pasha, ami withdrew. 
We (lid not believe he woidd desert us: but, if he did, we 

imagined that some Arabs n(*ar woidd be happy to take his 

place, ill order to got his momw. The day bidbrc, a party of 
Pedoueens, armed and formidable looking, had appeared from 
behind tlie sand-hills; and it seemed doubtful for a few minutes 
whether we were to have j)(*ace or war. Hut, Jifter a conference, 
there \\u< a prodigious kissing all round, and the strangers vanished. 
Still the inijjression was couv(*yed to us that these men wr‘re not 
satisfied, tin* cause of their discontent being tin* same as in the 
former case; that Hussein was carrying us through their territory 
without ]»a\ ing tribute. 'f'luTe was reason to belirve they were 
now not far off ; ami wc thought it prubalde that they would l )0 

thankful to convey us to Hebron for Hussein’s pay. 'I’here was no 

oceasion to ask however. In tlnMiiorniiig, there was Hussein, 

smoking away as grandly as ever! 

This was tiie morning of Sunday, Mareh ^''tlt, — a imnnorable 
day in the history of our journey; for it was tliat of (mtering upon 
the Holy laiml. It had been agreed over night that wc should 
start earlv, and stop early in order to have service . We were^ now 
abo :t four hours from tin- frontier; and our faculties ser*!uefl sharp- 
ened to note every ob;eet that met our eyes on these outskirts of 
the Oiost saered regioh on the earth’s surface. How well I remem- 
ber what the scene was at six o’clock, wIkjii Airs. Y. and I were 
walking in th^ early s,i:n, on a spit of sand, to dry our feet, wet 
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with the dewy grass which had been our carpet at breakfast ! There 
we were comparing the impressions of o\ir childhood about the 
story of Jesus, and Uie emotions and passiofls that history had 
excited in us : and we saw, tlie while, tlie breaking up of the camp, 
and the leading forth of the caiucls which were soon to set us down 
on his native soil, and possibly near some of his haunts. — Our 
course was through thin pasture; — very thin, the ground being 
strewn with stones. T'lic swelling hills l)ore some resemblance to 
tlie Scoteli lowlands, but were more interrupted by water-courses. 
A few camels wijre grazing, and many lloeks : a black encampment 
of Arabs was on a distant slope', and we met a woman here and 
there, leading the goats. To the east were the blue mountains 
wliich inclosed the Dead Sea. Xo one could tell the exact moment 
of crossing the fr.)ntier; but it was just alter ten when we were 
assured that we had entered ralestine. 




pai.i:s'li:n'i: axi> its iwith. 



“To overytliing thoro is :i season/ aiul a time to every purpose uiuler the 
Ijeaven." — Eccli-'titmU'ff, iii. 1. 

“ First the bhnle^ then the ear ; after that, the full corn in the e:ir.'’ — 
Mark, iv. 2«. 

“ Dans tout Ic inonde eonnu, vers I’ero ehivtienne, et thins lonti '^ les 
classes eclaiives on vulgaircs tie ce inoiule, on seinhla rissCiitir au iiienic 
instant le hesoin tie s'eii leinettre a iin nouvel onlre tritlres, i|ui aurait jiour 
prcniiero loi tie s’atltlrosser aiix aim-s heaiiemip plut eiu tue tju'aux espiiis 
rpuises j'dc ronipre loules les harrieres religieuses eiabllts eiilu* Its iintie-et 
les prtiunes, et tie tlissiper tie fond eii etunble, eoimne riionneni m a apjMrtt.iiu 
au ehristianisino, un agregaiion tniiiuhut use tie ti/esso et tie ilienx tjui no 
laissaieiit nrives tie Icur exeinples et do leur proteelion aueiiu genre trahsiii' 
(lit<*s ni tie vices/’ — JC‘sinn Chrijff it sd Dortrlnt. — i. p. ilj. 

Anil here ue cannot hut hy the way take notice «if *h:il ami 

leuiarkaide st'uy of I’lutar* li% in hi' Diner oe OiiAer.Ks, eoT.cei i;in^ -It iiion,. 
lamenting ilje tleaili of the great Fan. In the lime ot‘ Tihi i i ii' ('•a’/.h In.) 
leitain persons einl»arking from Asia ittwaitls tlu- eMuing s iilt il I'v 

the Kehinatli where, heiiig heealnn <1, lla-y hranl I'loin ilo nn- a l-n..] vn;. .• 
calling 'iio Tha!n«>us, an J’lgypliaii niainnr aiiioiig^l them, aiiil atti r the ihii'l 
time t oinijjaniling him, when he t ame to the I’aloili-, toiii ilaie in. it ini 
(iilKAT I'lN W-AS DkaO.’’ CuUrS'j/ (It, — IhUU.K'AimI l.li:. iv. p. ill.J. 
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OflAFl'ER r. 

KNTUANCi: I’ PON TllK HOLY L\M.). IIKUIION. — lOOTIILPIlKM. 

Tiil lirsf iliopirht or iiii])rpPsiou wliicli I rempmbor as ocourrinj^ on 
jTiy pnlraiirti into tlic Holy Land was one of pleasure that it was so 
like home. AVlicu we came to towns, e\\ rythiiii; looked as fnreigti 
a.s in Nid)ia : hnt here, on \]\v. oj)en hills, we ini^Ldit i*‘a/.e round us 
on a midtilnde <»f familiar object *<, and namunber to wlio&e eyes tht'y 
weia; once familiar too. Xt.'ver were the rarest and ino.st ‘glorious 
(lowers .so delightful to my eyes as the weeds 1 wa.s lookini; at all 
this day ; --t lie weeds of our hedges ami ditches and tields ; for T 
knew Unit ii. his childhood lie must have playeil amon^ them; and 
that in his mauho»)d, he nin''t have been daily familiar with them. 
If his familv and that of .lohn were related, ami if the family of 
.lohn lived at Ib-ltron, tiu! probability is stroinr that .lesns may have 
been in tlie vi r\ district lhron:j:h which we. travelled this day. So 
^(uieral as were the habits of travel amoui^ the llebrew.s, and so 
oft(‘n as the men had to come up to .lenmalein t the feasts, it is 
scarcely likely that relatives should not visit eaeu otlicr when so 
near a.s Jt‘rnsalein is to Ib bron. ^^o i already saw that vision which 
never afterwards left me while in Pale-^tl uv -of One walking under 
the terraced hilU, or drinkiipj; at the wdl.^ or resting under the 
shade of the- olivt s : and it was truly a tloli^ht to think that besides 
the palm and tlie oleander and the prickly pear, lie know, as well as 
\vc do, Ihe JiOppy and the wild rose, tin* i*\elamen, the. bindweeii, 
the various grasses of the way-side, and the famdiar thori. 'Hiis, 
and the new ami astoni^^hing sense ni' ilu* ibmiliarity of Ins teachings, 
— a thing which W(’ declare and p’liO'st about at home, but can 
never adeipiately feel, — brought m • m arer to an insigbi ami under- 
standing of what 1 had known by lioart from my iiifaney, than 
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perhaps any one can conceive wlio has not tracked his actual footsteps. 
But it is too soon to enter on this now. 

AVo entered Palestine at the close of the rainy season, which ordi- 
narily (‘lids with March. A few drops of rain fell to-day, and the 
wind was cold. In about an hour from the frontier, we came upon 
a ineai;Te bit of ploui|;hing< — the first cultivation we had seen for 
some wi'eks. yiieii there was more, on a b(*tter soil, and some 
eross-ploughin", with a rude antitpie-lookin^ ploupjh, and a eaimd. 
The soil was reddish, and much eneumbenMl with stones. The 
myriads of little locusts, or ^rasshopjiers, which swarmed for miles, 
were beyond belief. 'I’liey lay, like cliisti rs of bees, on the "rass, 
eoveriiiii; it for lari^e spaces ; and th(‘y tilh'd the air, for about a foot 
above the ground, by jumping as we passed. 1 may safely say I 
never saw so many living creatures in tin? same ?,)aee btd’ore ; for it 
seems to me that the gnats and frogs in an American swamp are not 
to be compared to these brown hieusts for multitude. 

\V(' encamped about threi* o’clock, at a distamu* of four or fivi' 
hours from Hebron. The jdace chosen was a leve l plot of weedy 
and ^^ony ground among tlie hills which we W(‘n' to cross in the 
morning. '• It was high ground, as we found by the cold: and it 
was not thought very safe, wc h'arned by the rumours of wild 
Bcdoueen«. — After servie<\ some of the gentlemen explored the sitr*, 
and Were reasonably eonvinei'd that a town of eonsidtu'able si/e hail 
stood here. We had already passed om*, called now Ml Arat, suj)po>ed 
to be tin* Aroer of S<Ti|)ture ; of uhieh th(*re remains a large building 
on a height, two standing columns, and mounds of stones, lb re. 
already was another : and for <ome days to come we were tt) he 
more and more impressed with wonder at the magnitude ami num- 
l)er of tin; rriuaiiis we 'nad to ])asj^. Nothing that I have seen in 
other countries gives an idea of such a thickly 'ietth'd territory as 
this jjarl of Pah'<linC must once have bi-em l''rom the frontier of 
•lenisalem, the towns inu<t have been in sight of om* another. I should 
lliiiik, all tlie way ; and in soim* ]>laei’?, many must have been in 
\' watoiiee. And sucli fine-looking places too! No brick, — no 
rnn(l,~-i!(; mere piles of rough stones iVom tin* bill sirles : but .-<jnare 
]iou«:e- of he V .' 1 1 f-rf)m‘, with flat roofs, rising in tier- on the .sloju* of 
a hill, or crowning its summit, or set within an angle of tlie terraced 
heights. 

The remains round oer e >eampment emisiste 1 of long lines of 
foe’idations, and nii’rdje, atss inelnsure walls, almost ra/ed to the 
ground ; and tin; overthrown • olninns of three, ediliee.s ; and the 
or ^!f <; f.f a substa?ii I dly built wt-II, with a hole in tin* rim, into 
whi' h llii; jjiii of tin* eovering-stone no doubt once lilted, d here 
were r-avfirns i*, the limestone rock, niider some of the overthrown 
edifices. The.-iC eavciiu were once their vaults, but uro now used to 
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hcd ilic goals. Such a site was the very place for scorpions ; and 
two were iinincdlately found. 

All the iKixt day we continually saw gaping wells beside our path, 
and under every angle of tht; hills where they were likely to be kept 
tilled. 'J’licy were not now canifnlly covered, with a stone so 
massive as that the daughters of the patriarchs could not roll it 
away : — tln^ country is too scantily ticophal now for such care : but 
we could still see' turbaned men sitting beside the opening ; and 
cattle crowding, and slietq) and goats led to it. — Onr way fit first 
to-day lay over the hills where then; were no visible tracks. These 
liill sides wen; very stony ; but they also fiboninhid in shrubs and 
grass and weeds, Avlunvon hung the pearly dew-drops which look so 
bcantifnl to those who conic here hy way cf the Dissert, it was all 
very like honnjj—yke tin; wilder ])arts of Kngland, except for our 
Aral) train, fiiul the talk about wild Ih.-doueiMis, for whom our scouts 
were carefully on tin; look-out. 

'J'his reminds me of Ji lilth; adventure of this day which is not 
down in my journal, but which I (‘learly remeinlx r, from a certain 
novelty of si.’usalion which attemleil it. Tlie fae«.*-aehe which 1 had 
had almost from the day I h it Cairo, Innl now inenjased io a degree 
wliieh was really terrible. 'This morning it was worse tlian ever; 
and I (lisnioniit<’(l, parlly from the resllc.rr-ness of i)aoa, and ];)artly 
bceanse I I honght exercise might ar*t as a eounter-irrita’it. 1 was 
advised to try smoking ; and I found gre it relief for a short time, 
i\Iy own parl\ passed me while I was looking better from this cause, 
and were iherefori' not anxious about me. Ibii before half the long 
train had gone by, the j)ain eam(‘ back; and when Alee find the 
haggasre ec.iiifls passed, I could neither s])eak nor make a sign. I 
sank down on tin* wet ground fainting, just after the last had gone 
hy. Still ih(‘ fear-guard wen^ to <‘ome. 'They pas; al without 
seeming to heed me. I was on :?loping high ground whreh hap- 
])ened to comn, md the ba>es of the hills for about a .nile; and with 
my diz/.y sight 1 could see, opening my eyes f m time to time, 
when the tirsl of tli * trooj) wa-nt out. of sight, ami when half were 
gone, and, at length, when the last disippiauaal. Here I w'as alone 
indeed, on the hilU of Judea. I tlid not expect to be long alone; 
for I sujjposed that the wild Ihalonecns would [xmnee upon me 
immediately : l)nt I was tor) weak to Ucl frightened. I tried to rise 
several times ; but I eoid<l not staiul. I ih) not kmnv exaelly how 
long it was, but it must have bee*) a eonsivleiable time, before two 
tirined Arabs eame up, shout iitg, and rnniiing f.vim ditbaent direc- 
tions. 'riny were of otir escort rhey hml si‘cu me in passing, 
‘'tnd had rtni on fur my caim l, wiiieli presently appeared, llicy 
lifted me on ; but it was still sot.ic time before we eouhl make any 
"ay. At last, 1 saw what encouraged me to tin clfort ; tliough 
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indeed I liad every motive before in the d:mjj;cv 1 knew my poor 
Arabs to be in, so far from their comrades : bnt now there was hope 
ill view. One of the ^oiitleLiien had stopped: to arrange liis ‘»uii : 
and he and Ids drairoinan and driver were disinonnted within half a 
mile of us. In a little while, he had sent on for brandy, and iiiaih* 
my eauud kneel till 1 should be more lit to proceed. And then, of 
course, up came my kind friends, who eoidd hardly bt* ])ersuaded 
that it was nobody’s fault. 1 felt throuiiliout 4hat 1 should be 
missed at lunch, and hanlly before ; for, in a caravan like ours, 
everybody is supposed to In* somewhere in the (rain ; and niy friends 
were aware that I thouuht them more wateliful over me than was at 
all nce<‘ssary. As it was, 1 know better llian any of them what it is 
to be alone on the wild hills of Judea. 

About two hfuirs short of Hebron, the shrul\s coiuj:re»‘ate(l into 
thickets about our ])ath, and we liad white briar rosrs daiiein;;- on 
the sprays. Here tin* beautiful cyelanien beuan to peep out from 
under jiiiarled roots of old trees, or stom s, (u* liuneln-s of ino->. 
From ])laee to place, I bmieefortli saw this d(dieate and ^raeefu) 
ilower, till wc left the skirts (d* Lebanon for tin* shore of tin* Medi- 
terranean. 1 was i)r('seiitly surprised to see Mr. L. ]n*omnie(l down- 
wards from his camel to ridini»- the bheikli’s horse, lie told na 
that In* had declined it rejn atedly, Imt that ‘Sonn* im*u have ^reai- 
ncs< thrust upon lliein,” and he found it l)e<i to aee(*pt. it at la-!. 
This was our final day with Hussein. I b* na'- \n be paid oil’ in lii-; 
f*veui!!Li' ; and this was hi- way, we suppo-ed, of niakinu' n[i inatt. r- 
before. ]>arlin,^‘ with tin; greatest man in liiirojie. 

We had now beLiim to (»b-erve that ele.-ired fn liN. lVin*(‘d witli 
stone walls, were* rjii our left hainl. 1'ln* pl-uiuli' d liel»!> had a d« ( ; 
yellow soil. .\inl soon came vim-yards and ( liM'-urfiuml-, uln-n Hu 
sliad(.)ws of tin* spn adiii^' t rei’.s wereea-t on a soil of deej.) red. I I.e 
vim‘s a[)peaiv(l very old ; but we liked the I b brou wiie* wliieli we 
afterwards ta-te<l. lu almost every vim*\ard wa- a towi-r, ImiK of 
tin* sioue.s wliieli lay alnnil ; - a jilaee for the waieimian ami ih- 
tools, r beii- \e. And In re we vo-re idready amou'j- ti;o-e natural 
eonum iilaries on tin* Hosjal wldeb we heiieelbrili im-l. with from da\ 
to d.iV. Hi re, belbre us, men had “ diii-jed a. wim -pre-s, and huili 
it lower.” 

r>!i: on this spot tin* mind of the ua/ep is or oiiidit lo he earriei: 
back far be\oiid' the time v hen lln-re be'jan to !)e \im*Nards here ai 
all; to tin.; tune wlici ihe whoh* of thi- expaii-e of country wi.-- 
piisturc land, and tin- iloeks were on tin hills, and the In jal-^nieii, 
abiding in tin; fn Id l y niL;}it, worshipp‘-d the stars. Here, in tlioo.* 
tiays, was that wor hij) of the .Sun, whose trm*e- W'e were t(» ni<'t 
w’ith throu jlnnit the n st of our journev. Here, upon the plaiti oi 
Mamrc, noihmg wars more iialural than such worsidj) to miu wliu. 
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living in tcMits in wide pasture lands, with the Ijfilliant sky of the 
East overh(‘ad, saw sun and moon daily rise behind the mountains 
of Moal), and * 2:0 down towards tlie sea, to let1:he dews descend and 
fn^shen the orass of the pastun^s. Here it was that these Sun- 
worshippers IVuiikI anion|r them the tents of a mighty prince* wdio 
(lid not worshi]) sun or star. Here it Avas that Abraham fed his 
Hocks both before and aft(‘r his visit to Egypt. Here, as he sat 
under llu^ tcfri^binlh tree, in the plain, he could tell neighbour and 
guest of those wonderful Avorks of I'igvptian art of which we could 
now have told in the same place. Here he could astonish the shep- 
herds of .Mailing Avith de.scrij)tions of the marvels, and hints of the 
mysteries of tin; I’yrainids : and with an account of the honours Avilh 
Avhich h(^ had been tretiti'd at Memphis. Here it was that Sara 
(lii'd ; and Avithin * i(iw of Avhere avj* now stood Avas tln^ field leading 
nj) to a hill, Avherein was a cave in Avhieli Abraham Avished to bury his 
dead. There a\ as the hill uoaa', before us, with the cave in the midst 
of it, Avhere the pjitriareh himself Avas aftiTAvards laid. 

'ITeii, after several generations, other herdsmen came liitluir, Avho 
could tell more of Kiiypt than even Abraham. 1 lither came the 
sons ('f the generation Avho had (‘ome out of bondage. • Years ago 
they had buried Miriam, not far to the !<outh of this ])lac(? : then 
they had setMi Aaron go up Mount Hor to die: and noAV lately, 
'Mom'S Innl disajipeared from tlu'ir ('ATS. T'hey had not yet fullilhid 
the de-^ire (»r Mmm s by bee()ining a iiaticm, — a jieople Avith One (lod 
and a .«in'ile laiih. d'hey Avere so litth: unit(*d y<‘t liy any national 
spirit as to Ix' ]n*e])arod for tin' cruel civil Avars Avhich took phme as 
soon as the;, obtained arms; that is, under the judges, presently 
after. Mt'ai.tinie, here tlu'V Avere, j)erinitt<‘d by the IMiilistines to 
pasture tin th-eks and learninjj the Avhile, something of the arts of 
Avar and (»f civil lib. from the neighhours Avliom they nated and 
(lesjn^ed as nne!(>an, because uneircumei.sed ; — tlie only uiieircumeised 
people within thi' r knoAvhdge. 

Then again, .'ome gi'iierations later, aft. r the l,..ij)ariaii AAmrs of 
the tiim-s of the Judges, during which the institutions of Moses 
appe.'ir have heen ‘■oinjiletely lost sight of, and the Avorship of 
Jeliovah to have bi eii only (Uie item in *' Avide idolatry, — during 
which, ill lh(' historical language, “ev^ vy man did that Avhi(di Avas 
right ill his own t'yes;” — immecliately iifter that dark time, three 
women jiassed this AA'ay,^ — unless ()r])ah had already turned back to 
yonder mountains, Avhere \ivY old In xie lay. Here at least passed 
old Naomi ami Hath; and greatly e lonislud wouul Hath have lieen 
to he told that sin' was to he the goal g’*aiid mother of a king who 
sliould be croAviied in the city tin ii hefirc her eves ; a king who 
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should so sing tliat the hninau race should 'echo his strains 
through all future lime; and wlio should take* the strong rock-fort 
of .Ichus, some way'io the north, and make of it a city so holy, as 
that its very name should be music for ever. Little did the 
gentle Kuth think of these things when she and Naomi ])assed 
this way. 

AVhether the greatest man, after Moses, in all Israel, Samuel, was 
ever here, I believe we are not told : but, as he lived in Hamah, and 
journeyed much, it is probable that he was. lb-, loo, like Moses, 
was disappointed in his wisest wishes for this i)eopIc ; and he, like? 
Moses, apj)cars to have overrated their moral eai^aeilit's. 'fhe ])eople 
woidd liave a king, and a very bad om?. Here tlu’ir second king 
was erowneil, not as sovereign of Israc*!, but, as yi't, of .ludah only. 
Here the limitc’d dignity was given, and here David liv(‘d for seven 
years and a half before he took the oath which madi* him King of 
all Israel. Hebron would not longer serve for his residence, as it 
was neer-ssarv for him to live wln re he could eommunieate easily 
with other j)artsof his dominion, ami especially wlna-e he could eoui- 
maud the valley of the Jordan: he therefore took the rnek-fort of 
Jebus, and tixed his abcuh* upon /ion, whose prai-es he tlnaieefortli 
celebrated as never city was eelebrate<l by mortal man. Six of 
Havid’s -ons were born in Hebron, t )f thesi‘, Snlomou wa** in;t, 
one, he being the sou of Dathsheba whom, as w<- all know, Da\id 
took to wife at Jerusalem; but two of the <i\ were Ab'rolom, wliv) 
here (h/clared his rebellion, and .\donijah, who as-iimed tin* govern- 
ment while Havid lay dying, in order to exelmh* Solonnm, i!:»; 
favoured .r(ju of I’lathsheba. I’rom tin* tinu* of David’s removal to 
.lerusalem, vc hear lilth* more of Ib bron, ex(‘ept a> one in tin- li t 
of fortiiied cities. Once upon a time, however, tin* Iduiir.eans I'aiii*: 
up from I’etra, and took it; and il^was theirs till Judas Maei-.iba'iis 
drove them out. If this was t he city “ in the hill eouiit rv in Jude.i.” 
wherr* the Ihiptist was l)oru and o-and, this is a stmuLi- iulin coin 
neeted with the [jiaee, and tin* latt'^t, exee[)t for tho^c who like to 
l»)llnw tlie career of the (.’rusaders. 

1 little thouliht ever to have f it any (ouch of the erusadmg spirit ; 
but 1 was ^urpri-'cd by an irnpuLe of it, mi lurning the shoulder ct 
the hill which he.d iiiddeu Heliron from us. 'I’ln- town looki-il very 
pretty, .slopmg’ down in the sun, on the two emim iiei-s on which if 
is built: but tie- most ‘■oihpieuous thing in it is the, iiios<jue wliie'i 
covers the Case of Ma» jitlah. It was not tin* thought of this burial* 
plaee of Abrahatn, Jsaae, and Ja(*ob wliieh gave, me a momentary 
• ll-will to the M(;h:'iurne(lans. It was the thought of the devout 
John, wild hiifl for a disciple, for a time, a greate r than liiirisell. i 
was prescn-ly ashamed of the aiisiird and illiberal emotion; and, a*^ 
1 looked upon the minaret, fell that the Mohaiuinedati^ ht'tl as much 
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right to build ovnr sac*rcd places as the Empress Helcua : though 
one must lieartily wisli tluy had all let it alone. — As aooii as we 
thus came iu view of the town, we .sat down ofi the hill side, to rest 
aud vefrc'sli ourselves, sending on the baggage, that our tents might 
be pitched on the (piarantinc ground, south of the town, in readiness 
for us. 

\Vc found our I ruts pitched on thick short grass, with the tombs 
of the 'rurkish ciunctery behind us, ami the town in full view in 
front. On tlie green, ii company of 'rurkish soldiers was exercising. 
Tlicv look(‘d mean, — one might say vulgar, in their European blue 
uniform : but the genih^meii said they went through their business 
very well. 

'I’liere was time to look about ns, before thinking of lIel)ron ; for 
there must be a nvgociation first with tlu.^ (lovernor and the Doctor 
al)oiit our obtaining immediatt* praticpic. While the tiresome dis- 
puti* was proei-cding, 1 sat at tin; tent door, mueh amused at the 
delight of our servants in buying fresli bread, oranges, wine, »ke., 
alter our long absence from all markets. The idli*rs who hung 
about us wcrt‘ a very liaiidsuim? set nf p»*oplc : aud in tlur town, we 
were \e( more >truck with the ln'aiity of those we pas^ii-d. There 
uas smiielhiiig cli. erftd in meeting tlie women with faces uncovered, 
after the dark, di-mal veiling we had bi en aeciistonu‘d to so long. 
Among all the .b w'^ we .saw, I observ'd tmly one who had what we 
call the .bwvishea^l of eountenaiiee. 1 leo , and at Jerusaleiii and 
els(‘\\ hen*, we saw many .lews with fair complexions, blue eyes, and 
light hair. >iich eyes I never saw, a^ both tin,* blue and the itrown ; 
soft, large, ii'.)nh' e\es, <uch as liring tears into one's own, om* knows 
not w hy. I bc huMu of the face was usually line, aud the complexions 
clear brown m* fair; -the hair beautiful, 'flu* drawbai’k was the 
fo (|Uciicy of -^er*. fuhms dis*'asc among them, wliii’h I obsvTvcd par- 
ticularly at .!< aur-alem. \\c went to the syiiagogm* at llebroii, 
through the winding alleys of the .lew (piartcr. 'riu* (’hief llabbi 
being ab*<eut, wi c<jiild not si-c the valuable MSS. s- id to be laid up 
here: but wa* saw’ one pretty sight, iu the bcautitul children wiio 
were at school in tin.* synag«)gm*. I hey wa re very tewv, — not more, 

1 think, than ten or twcUa*; ;md tin* biohlmg was small and mean. 

(• hxfked into the house of tiic ( liicf llabbi, being invited in by his 
cheerful, hospitable wife, who wished us lo slay lor C'dlee. Me 
would uy)l put her to this trouble: but pia*scully .vc met her vi iie- 
rable liusbaiid ; and lie pressed us .:!! to go in and dine ! — a parly 
which would liave filled his house! lie was a grey-bearded, pictu- 
rescpie-looking old man. Next, Wi* \\rv ‘ eonductcil to a glass-house, 
— of all odd places lv) see. in llel)rei ! I woidd n commend a New- 
castle om*. in prelerenee, as th(*re the glass is not gia*onisli and thin, 
and the aiTicle.s made can stand upright. We thought hero as before, 
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however, that the Arabs arc expert enouj^li at inahual arts, if tlicy 
had fair play with tools and material. 

'riic most iiitorcsKn^: object in Hebron, the tombs of the Talri- 
arehs, are of course inaccessible to Christians. NeitluM* Jew nor 
Christian is permitted to set foot within the mos(|ue. AVe a\ alked 
nearly round it, and cauu:ht a view of the lon»' tli^ht of steps inside. 
Wc saw also the cistern where Ihe worship})ers wash ; and tlhit was 
all. It. is believed that the Faithful tlicmselves are not permitted to 
enter the (,’ave of Machjalah. Al)ove the cave, a small mos(jue is 
built: and the mosejue stands in a court, wliich is surroumh-d by 
the j;T(‘at circuit wall under which we walked. J'his massive stone 
w’all is lilty or sixty feet hisrh, and extends for about two liumlnal 
feet in leuuth. It is needless to say that it etreelnally prevented 
our seeinu: anythini^ I)eyond itself. 

In returning to tin* tents, we passed the two ])ooN, l)elieved to 
be very ancient, fn)in which the town draws its whole supply of 
water. These pools are tilled by the rain mert‘ly : and one o!‘ thi in 
was very weedy and toul wlien we saw it. The other was clear. 
They are larue and deep: the larp:er measurin.L*‘, a<*eortlin'^’ ti) l)r. 
llobinson,'^ one luimired and thirty-three IVu t s([uare, wiih a depth 
of nearly twenty-two feet. (.)ue of these is called tlie Fool, 

tind is, aecordiuir to tradition, the j)ool mentioned '2 Sam. iv. 1:2, as 
tin? scene of a horrible exeeutit>n in David’s lime. 

It was so cold this evenimr that wi* were u:lad of a ehareoal lio: 
in our lent. 'I'lie Sheikh jxTceived this to be a u'xxl time for exu^rtiin^ 
money, by int^ rferini^ with a hnly’s shelter for the lULihl. He did 
not meddle with Mr. K., having; had enonirh of him. Ibr took his 
money very (piietly ; and we eon 5 ;ratulat«*d Mr. K. on haviiiL^doiie 
with liim. F)Ut an uruciit message came from two of the elerjymm, 
be^iTj^inu- Mr. E. to come and help \hem to L(»'t rid of the Sheikh. 
Wc thouidit our friend had already had toomueh |)iii n|»on him, ami 
saw no oiM-asion f(.»r his beirjLT inixi-d up with furtln r «juarreU, wluu 
he had liuidietl tiie ;ieueral Imsime-s ; ami we (b.-.-iunhal lum fnmi 
I'oin:^. .V .sei'ond me.s.saL:e eaiiie, however, so urL:»mt. as to summon 
liim ; arifl there he found the Slielkh, pidlinn” down the tent from 
over the heads of tliest; Lri nlleinen and tln?sir-ter of one of tin in. Ih* 
was ;^oim; to sei/r both their tents, if they did not immi'clialely ])ay 
some absurd demaml which he hail imau:ined for tin.- (..ceasion. .Mr. 
J‘i. obtained oiii\ an abate nent of forty-fonr [>i'a.stre.s : and the 
was paid at onei;, to i.. able tin? lady to lco to re.st. — In the moiuiiiL;', 
tin? Sheikh n:(]uested permi.ssio!i, and eertaiidy with i^enume anxi» tv, 
to shake hamls \\:ta Mr. K. 'Ihi.-^ was refused: and all that ho 
<'Ould obtain by humble and pc rsevirrin^ snjiplii-alion, was jjermi>- 
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sion to touoli Mi\ E.’.s liJiiul. lie finally asked for a testimonial 
letter ; but was told that he had better say nothing about it, as we 
could report little favourable to him : whereypon he gave sau^h a 
salutation as we should have looked for if he had obtained what he 
wished. Mrs Y. and I watcflied from the eemetery the process, — 
most tumultuous lo-day, — of loading and setting olf tlu; camels on 
their return. They were; delayed by the discovery of the theft of a 
pistol from one of the tents. The (Governor was sent for ; and he 
ordained that the Sheikh should de<luet the value of the pistol from 
his final pay; and this was done; and Sheikh Hussein and his 
train rode away. 1 have mentioned what adventure behd him on 
his return. 

\Vc had twenty miles to ride to-day, — to Ihdhlelicm. When the 
horse's were all ayproprialed, there remained some donkeys for the 
n;st of us: and 1 had the smallest that \ ever mounted. After so 
many weeks on a ejuiiel, this was like riding a rat. ftnt tliere was 
m) faligue in it, when we had onee. pas-(‘d llie V(‘ry bad paved road 
\\r.\Y Hebron; and the country was beautiful, 'fhe seeiu'ry was of 
till* same ebaraeter as yoterday ; — stony bills, tufted with shrubs; 
fields «.)f a deep yellow or red soil, ])louglu*d lo-day with bidlooks ; 
mimy pools and j)ietures(|ue old welU, sunk and weed-grown : but 
the trees were largiT, the shrubs liner, and the wild lloucrs 
gayir and more prufu.-e. None were more abiiiuhuit than the 
eyelaiueii. 

\\t'. forgot. tlu‘ tree (;f Abraham lib we bad passed the way to it 
too far to return : and \v«’ \vi>r«* not mueh eoneerned at it, — hardly 
suppo*:iiig that the tnr umh*rwhieli tlu' Ikdriareh reeeiv(?d the three 
visitants emi l»e visible now. ’Two geulleuieu of the company had 
gone; ami v\e proposed to be eoiilent with their report. We 
Imieheil uniler a spieading tivi* in the shallow of a r ek ; and as 
;ve threw our eu^g-sbells a'oout, little imagined what comfort wc 
were |n’ovidiug for our two comrades iu the rear, (^ne of them 
was oil foot; so that both were at the iiierey of i e country jieoplc. 
Their guide plavi d them false; they were threatened and assailed, 
and hail to fight, amt find their way as well as they eoiild. While 
in some uneertainty, they arrived at this resting-place, saw our egg- 
shells, and knew that they were in the right road, 'fhe walker 
was dreadfully exliaimtcd when they joined us at lletldehcin in the 
evening. 

Wc* met a eomjKiny of jiilgiims this morning, — very like the 
?roup in Ha.'^tlake'.s ])ieiure, only that they wer. leaving the Holy 
tlity, instead of hastening to ii. fhere wore more women than 
men; and tliey weie very go*.d-!ooking ; le’s travel-worn than 
could have been ex])eeled, after a pilgrimage lirst to Mekkeh, and 
then to Jerusalem. They were now on their way home ; some few 
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on liorscs and asses, but the greater number on foot : perhaps five- 
and-tweiity in nil. — A little further on we came to a large khan, 
with a vast reservoir?; the resting-place of the pilgrims who come 
this way, aud the watering-place bf their beasts. , 

At the end of twenty miles from Hebron, we came upon a very 
fine view. On the ridge of a hill before us rose the convent of 
St. Klias, whieh we knew to bo almost within sight of .lerusaleni. 
A valley lay on our Jeft hand, from whi(*h sIo])ed hills whose reeess(‘s 
Vvcre wooded with olive groves. High up one of thesis hills, and in 
the midst of the olive groves, was a village, — one of the handsome 
stone-built villages of l*alt‘stine, on whieh the setting sun was now 
casting its last golden gleam. To our right lay Betlilehem. To 
our right we turned; bn* news met ns at this eorner that we eould 
be lodged in the l.alin eonvent at Ih'thhdieii]. We. di'seeniled 
through the jiarrow streets of the village, ami passial along the 
road, half-way uji tlu‘ rocks, to the eonvent, wliicdi stands on a ])oiiit 
nobly eommanding the eastern plain, as far as tlu' hills whieh im lo^e 
the Dead St'a. It was too dusk n«)w to si^e mueli of thi.s; aud we 
left all research till the morning. — We wen* kindly received by llie 
friars, and had g(V)d rooms and thoroughly eham be(D. '.riiere was 
no amiovauce wiiatever but gnats, 'flu* moon shone in splmdidly 
ail night: a gn'at blessing to me: for I was not \et Milii'-ienilv at 
east? to slee|). J have a phaisant ret*t)llfct ion of that night, liow- 
ever, — tin? moon shining full in at tin* high window, and slmwiiig 
me tin.* arujile spaces <>f th;it lofty arjtl largt^ apartmt'iit ; and the 
certainty being bt'foro me of seeing to-morrow the tieh.ls where Ibith 
gleam'd among tin* maidens (»f lloa/, and tin? j)a'^tiires whf'n? a 
shephenl-boy once (ended his father’s lloek-, — m>w seeking smooth 
stones r<»r hi.s sling among tin? l)ro(>ks, and now th'lighling liiinseif 
with that yonreg song whieh wa.^ to^row divine, ami to heeorne the 
worship of fuMiic age< and nalions, — in tin i-lamD of ihe Stjiithern 
Oet .iM, ami the eatln*dra!s of I'.iiroin’, ami among the forest < of the. 
wc.stern world. It was -trangi? to think wlnat the l’s:dnis of David 
have hee-nne, and then to n-memher that, in the moiniieg we sh^iiiM 
sec tin- very valleys ami iiiil— ides when- lie led hi.s slieep, and tried 
his young voii-e, with tin? eelioe.s f«»r his clnu'iis. 

Oti lhai morrow iW((lm*sday, Maia*h ‘Jlst'i we had tln se, anti<-i- 
patf-d pl- a-orcs, — f)f st-eing the face of tin; eoiiniry wIe n; Until and 
her deseendant iJavid were out in tin* fields; but we now in'gan to 
e.x[)cri( iice thiP [laiu, - > much greater than can Ik? aiil ieijialed, — to 

o.te’^ cln ri-ln-d a^soeiaiions, u hicli is tin? birth of .sn|)er.''tition at, 
home and on tin? sp t. We. hear muelf complaint from trav(’ller.^ 
iheir pain from tti - sn])('r''tiiiou on the spot ; hni liltit* or nothing 
oi llie per])‘. \;iy (>r di-turl»am-c from the superstition they have h'il 
behind .or I • . ught tiiem. The snper-tiiiun 1. refer to is lli-J 
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worsliij) of tlic TiCittcr of the l]i])le, to the sfierificc of its Spirit. As 
to the coinftirt and pleasure of the traveller in the Holy Land, it 
may truly be said that “ tlic letter killeth, lj|*it the spirit inaketh 
alive.’* I had opportunity to see the ditlerence between those wlio 
were in bondaf»e and those who were fn*c. One of tlie best things 
that (V)leri(lj^c cv('r said was that our idolatry would be succeeded 
by bibliolatry. AVhen I saw abroad, as I continually sec at home, 
the eiirse of this bibliolatry, I tlu)U‘i;ht it hard tp say which was the 
worst of the two. fn idolatry, (’hrisiian or ])a^an, there is always 
some true id(‘a involved, how(;ver much eorrnption may be associated 
with it : but in the .awful error of mistakini;- the Itccords of the 
orii^in of .ludaism and (!hristianitv for tlu; niessaj^es themselves, 
there seems no reduemiin^ er>nsideration. The error of bibliolatry is 
the mor<? ‘;:ratnitryis of the two. 'rii(‘n; is no deelaration in the 
Iheoids themselves that they are anylhinii^ more than records : and 
if tlu‘ writers eoiild have foreknown that the. hearts and minds 
\vhieh onuilit to be oeeiij)ied with th»‘ lli^.tc)ry and the doetrinc would 
be (Mi>laved by a timid and snperstitio\is reirard to the wordini^ of 
the n-eords, iliey would liav(‘ been as mneh shoeked at the anticipa- 
tion as any of us can la* at the siiiht of ’t. — We all know', as well 
as ('nlerid^o; di<l, that this is only a temporary fonn*of an evil 
which took (dlc'r shajies liefore, and will laki* other hapes aiiaiii. 
\V(‘ know that there was far more freiMlom of reliLO-ais imagina- 
tion, nason, arunment, and, I may >ay, knowlediro amon.*r o\ir 
IVote.-tant (li\ ines a eentnrv ai»‘o tiian there is now*. 'J’bis eorrup- 
tio)i of bibliolatry lias so iner(*ased upon us, our faithli'ss and irreve- 
rent tiinidiiy has so ^rown upon n-’, even in that linu', that it 
avouM be an act of irreal eonrajre. in divine.s of our day to publish 
Avhat diviiios a e.-ntinv airo Avere honoured for pnblishiu'^. It is 
dillieult now for phiinsoplicrs li^make know n, — in Knub.nd, for tlie 
iin*nbus pn-S'es eliielly then*, — Avliat can be jiroved to be seienti- 
fn ally tree, in .'’I’olo'/y ami '^oine other dlrt'etiopis ; and it is mueli 
more i!i!lienlt for philo-iojihers .and seliol.irs to i. ik<* known Avhat 
e.’ui be proA'cd to iie liistorieally true or fahe. (.)f course, our 
jxeneratioii hi-^e^ terriiily by this, both in knowleih^i* and in lu'altli 
of mind. Ibit the t'vil w'ill ]>ass : and, lh«'Mu:li it is to be feared tliat 
it Avill only ])ass into some iieAV form (d’ id«>l homairo, Ave Avill hope 
that men may ere lonir lift up tln'ir heaiU, and use tlieir ])owers 
Irei'ly, ps tho^e should (h^ who lu'lievt* lln*m‘-el\-es .-oiis of (lod, nul 
heirs of (Tiristi.an liberty, e.nd not s! .\es or infant under tin* boiulai;^', 
of the L.aw' or tlie l.elter. 

No one at home could feel all tl ore stn>np;ly than I did before 
I Avent to tin* Last, and I think i o e.n * Avin> has felt it at home can 
help beiin;* full of sorrow' and jiity there bn* thosi* who no throu^rh 
liie scenes of Palestine tvith the timid heart, and narrow, anxitnis 
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miiul of sii])crstition. Instead of “lookinp: before and afler,” juk] 
around them in the broad lij^ht of historical and idiilosopliical 
know It'd, i’c, w'hieli would reveal to them the oriiijiii and svnipathy 
and intermin^liiiij; of tlie faiths of men, so that eacli may go some 
way in tiie interpretation of the rest; — instead of having so 
familiarised themselv(*s with the w'ants and tendencies of men as to 
nrogiiise in successive faiths what is derived and what is original; 
— instead of being w’arned that any faith bcconu's corruj)t('d within 
a certain length of time by the very zeal of its holders ; instead of 
having the power of setting themselves back to the time when Clirist 
lived and sj)oke, so as to see and hear him as if he lived and sp(.k(; at 
this day, our travellers may bo seen, — c*ven clergymen of the ('hnreh 
of England, — getting leave from the Ibsho[) of .lenisalem to allend 
the eereniouies in I’assion Week, joining in the^ proet'ssioiis in the 
riiureh of the Holy Sepnlehn*, wa\eanille in hand, and making o’nei- 
sauces to tln^ priests, 'fravellers may be observ ed I hronghoiit doing 
one of two things; — overlooking, more or le>s eon-eiou^ly, — tin*, 
iueompatibdities of the iSeriptural narrativi*, — the absolute eonlradie- 
tions wlii(*h can by no means be reeom*ile(l ; or so ra*^tening tliiir 
whole attention upoU one narration, to the e\elnsion of the parallel 
(>n(s, as to <-s«*ape the neeessily of the recognition of variance. I 
met with one ihfvont pilgrim who was actually unaware nf any 
ineoinjiatiloilities in tin* (lillerent narrativ(‘s of tlie birth ajid infancy 
of Jesus; and wdio declared, previous to impiiry, that there ctndd be 
none, because — not the fads or<loetrine — but the narrat i\ '• wu'. tlii? 
W<»nl of (Ind! I -aw repeated iii-laiiees of a groM-lling suj>ci>-ti- 
lioii, a formal (;bs< rvaue(; of days and plaei s, w hieh nnnle me w onder 
whether, if the groves and altars of Ibial and A-litarotli ha«! now 
la-en standing in tlu ir old j.daee>, there w<mld haver Ix'cn mneli lo 
elif)Ose between siieli homage paid tV) tlieiu and to the actfial holy 
siM'S of Palestine. — Ilow di{i» rent is the tnn r reverence nf ihos' 
who go eidightcncil Ijy knowhclge, and aniinatcMl by a higher faith! 
— wlio believe that the history of man is truly the Word of (lod: 
and that tlie reasnii why the gr><pel is esp«*eia.lly called so i< bi'eaii'e 
those (dad Tidings are the mr)>t. important event in the history of 
mam I low' inlinitcly venerable to them are the great n-ligions bh-a-i 
wliieli they kno'.v to have been the guiding lights of nu n from the 
reinotesl p.ist, and whi<'h ( hri-t |>n -ented amnv, purified ami 
expanded ! Wbat an excuisite pl«:a-unr it is to staml where .bsns 
stood, and look an)iii ujioii the old faiths and sectarian temis ol 
ilur world, ami bring Ibrlh from, them all a faith and Iiojie whicli 
'•hould. mjtwith-taf. ling dn adful eorriij)tions, <-levate mankiiel 
through many future a^ges 1 — to have insiglit into the .-aereJ 
mysteries < f Egypt, and tlie natif)nal theology and Law' of Muai, 
and tlic i Joal ;i;t rabty of llm riiarisee.s, and Hlic philosophiCiJ 
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s(.‘epti(;isrn of tlic Saildiicocs, uiid the pure and pcaccahle and 
unworldly aspirations of the Ksseuc^, and to see how from all these 
to^otlicr come the ideas, and from the unsecn#world the spirit, of 
the rolij<ioii which Jesus taught! While the devotee looks for 
traces of his footsteps, tlui disciple finds cvciy where traces of his 
sj)irit. While the (hwotee listens titnidly to traditions, the disciple 
licars everywhere the echoes of his living voic(;. While the devotee 
])ores over the text of the narrative, not daring even to bring parts 
to Ixjar on (?ach otlnn*, which may throw light on tlie whole, the 
loving disc/iph; so opens his entire mind and heart as to perceive the 
Holy One with all Ids powers; — with his understanding receiving 
the doctrine, — with his hope accepting the promises, — with Ids 
conscifiice adoring the spirit ualitv, — and with his imagination 
accompanving tin*. .Teacher in all his haunts, — in the wilderness, 
and in the 'l(‘in])lti eourts, and by the shores of the Lake. On the 
spot, one hardly believes that it ran be the same faith that takes one 
man through the huid, holy gid<le-book in hand, with the timid, 
tciii alive gait of the devotee, and another man, coididing in his 
guiding instincts, with the free, joyous sti'p of the disciple who has 
found Ids Lord. ^ 

As for the sn|)(TstilIon of the region, — tin* Christian superstition, 
— I need say noildng in a<lvanec of the pain which it canses. The 
merest ineniioii of what was ?-ln>wu to us is enough. 1 lio not think 
that travellers can Ixj right in avoiding the. C hristian establishments 
in rah’stine. 'fin; spectacle answers the same purpose as the read- 
ing of tin* Spurioiis tiospels. Tin* spcctach* and the reading are 
both ]):iinf\il ; Imt they are very useful ainl enlightening, and slinui- 
hite to a great (h 'd of wholcsomt! thought, reeling thus, 1 saw 
everything i hat any one otfered In show me, — cxce|)t the mummeries 
of Kaster \\ (ek in the ('liureh iff tin* Holy Sepulchre at .Icrnsalem. 
Lrom that cxidl)iui)n I did shrink ; and I staiil at houn* while two 
Mnglisli clergy Uicn and a lady were carrying wax-e: 'dies in the way 
I mentioned. — At llcthlehcm was our introduction to the monkish 
sights of I’alestiin*. 

In the morning, a friar showed ns the church, built, as every one 
knows, over the ca\e of the Nativity. !i is a handsome church, 
with departments for (Inck, Latin a.ml .Vrmc.niau worship. — The 
crypt could not be cntcrcil then, as mass was going on; — and 
curiou?*was the ctlcct, as seen from the cut ranee ot the grotto, ot ihe 
eliaunting congregation crowded iuvo a sul.'terraneau cave, all yellow 
liglit, and smokii, and closeness. It was in these underground 
places that St. Jerome lived ami w raiv ; and this ^Yas a real interest 
hclonging to the. place. — Wheuwt ’Tinined to the cry]it, after mass, 
we saw the silver star which is hud in the pavement in the precise 
spot of the supposed birth of Jesus ; aail the recess w here Joseph 
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waited for the news, and tlic corner where a marble manp;er has 
replaced tht3 orii^inal one ; (for even the friars did not pretend that 
this was the oriiiiiial manner ••) and the [)lace where the Matfi pre- 
sented their ollerinjijs : and, at some distance, the cave wlujre the. 
VirL>in lived for sonu^ days after her recovery, and wln're, her milk 
becomiiiij; dt'tieient, she mixed the lime of the sides with water, ami 
so by drinkiii”: it, obtained a supply; and then other eaves where 
sin? had lived. — As to these irrolloes which are snj)posed to hav{? 
been the scene of most of the sacred events, Manndrell has soma 
remarks which may siitliee, omr for all. 

“ I cannot forbear to mention in this place,” says ^ranndrel], 
“an observation which is very obvious to all who visit the Holy 
Land, vi/., that almost all ])assa^‘es anti histories related in tlio 
irospels art' represented by them that innh'rtake to show when; 
evervthinu: was done, as haviiiLr been tlonemost of them in uTolttu-s; 
and that, even in 'Ueh eases wlnn’e the eondititni and elrenmslaiin's 
of the actions themselves "eein to retjuirt? ])lai*es of another nailin', 
'riins, if yon would see the jilaet' where. St. Anne was (leli\ereil of 
the blessed Viri^in, you are earrietl to a ^’rotto; if tin? ]>laee of tlio 
Annunciation, it is also a irn>tlo; if tin* ])!aee where tlie blesx d 
\'iri:in saluti’d (\li/abeth; if that (*f the Ihiptist’s or our Saximir’s 
\ativify ; if that of the aii'ony, or that of St. Leter’s rej)eiilanee, or 
that where the \po-He< made the creed, or this t)f llu* 'rraasllniua- 
tion ; all these jdaee< are also t:-rottoes. And, in a wmal, wherevrr 
\ou an, you tind a!nio«^t ever\thiim^ is repr(''*ente(l as dom- Mmler- 
;.i:roufid. Certainly, i:rottoes were am-ienlly hc*Id in urcat otcan, ra* 
eCe they could never have been a^-iii’iied, in sj)ile of all probahili' v, 
fo'i* lie* places in which were <l(»ne "O m.my various actions. r»-rhaj)S 
it was the hermit-way f»f livimr in irrottoes, from the lifih e* iitiiry 
(low iiw nrds, that ha- brouLdit ther?i ever since to !)»' in so ureat 
I' puta.t :on.”---'rhat this li-rmit -way of livinu' is tin' anleet'denl oi' 
the fact, there can be little doedil ; but the praetice and the laet 
certainly » xi'-ted befon* the time (»f the Linjire-s Helena, for slic 
wa- sho'.\ n liolv L^rottoes. just as w»‘ wi*re.— t)f eoni-.-e, tlie Inno- 
cents Wi-re biir.ed in «jrottnes too. \^ e wa-re "hown in this crypt, 
an altar nuder w fiieh srnne of tlieni were laid. 

When we went to |of;k abroad from the eoiiv. nf irarden, we were 
be-i t 1)\ lirthlehemites askin:/ alms, or olferitJ:^ for sale motlier-el- 
pearl s!iell>, eai \ ( (I w .th Nativity subjects ; and bowN, inkstands, 
•Ve.,nnnle of -r).iie bh. k ‘-ebstanee whieli tlic ])eo])!e (b flared lobe 
the harden'd mud of the .Lualan. — \N lien wi; escaped Irom these 
t'eojde, it was v. i . intitre-tmir lo look nut ovi-r the xallev, so 
b-'uuliar to b’uth a:jd Havid ; and there was one jipot, nuder the 
eastern It.:' an i ielo-nri' planted with olives, xvhieh the triiirs 
declared to be tin fn ld where the fjhep]i(',rils were altiding when 
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tliov lioanl tlui auiiouiK'cincnt of “ peace on earth, and good will to 
men. 

Tho friars are elnjcrful, kiud-lieartcd people. "We saw them 
giving (linrK.T to tlie boys of tlie convent, wlio W(;rc merrily (mjoyirig 
an abundant meal. — We left tluan some time before noon, to pro- 
ceed first to the Convcait of St. Elias, on the hill before us. We 
passed the tomb of llaehel, and enUn*ed the Convent of St. Elias, 
where there was nothing to see but the ordinary decorated altar, 
with tlie ordinary wretched pictures over it; — in this case, of Elijali 
and Elisha. — Outside, howcAcr, th(‘re was something really inter- 
esting. Looking eastwards, we caiiglit onr lirst view of the Dead 
Sea, w'liose blue wali.*rs showed themselves in an interval of 
the hills. 

Soon aft(‘r, we ^aw, on tlic opposite northern ridge, a line of 
walls whieli looked so insignifieant that sonn; of onr eompany were 
unaware iit lirst wliat it was. Mr. E. saitl to me, “ Yon know that 
is Jerusalem.” I was not disippointed, as .some wore; for I. knew 
thai tln^ most im])osing 1ii>t view was from tlu^ north, anti the lea.-st 
from the south. Still, it was uow^ a mere line of wall : and iu*\t, 
only a single dome a])j)ear(d abov(‘ it. lint ])rt;senth^ wh-m we 
could overlook the n alley whieh lay hetwt'rn us and it, it beeame 
very striking; and soon, it exereded all my expectations. The de|)th 
and steepnes.-) of Mount Zion now' appeared ; and it was iiot w'Oii- 
derfnl that tlnf peoph* of Jehus srnt that seornfid message to king 
navid, ' lliat their lame and hlind sliouid defend the fort against 
liini. Next we wore strnek with the depth of tin* ravines of Siloam 
and Ilinmnn, and their ehistuiiiL!: reil rueks ; and tlien, there wuis 
the long v}i,>t slope of Olivet beyond. Eroiu the valhy, w'c ascended 
a wiiiiliiig, '^tee]), re>ekv road, whieh w’as to lead ns in hv the Jailii 
gate. I w’a^’ «u! foot, and laggefl hchiiid, that I might not lose by 
(listnrbani’e any feature of tlie setaie. Hut I believe no one spoke;. 
We all felt iiuit it was such a momeid as we sh id never know 
again. The bhn*k eii|n)la of the tond) oi Pavid was lonspieuous; 
and above all, tin* great dome and siirnminling buildings of the 
M.os(pie of Omar, erowning the .snnimit of .Morialg wlien* ancient 
pilgrims msed to see the glitti'i’iiig roof of the d\m[)lc. T'lie hill of 
Moriali is .so inneh lower than Zion .is to surpri.'^e tho.se who had 
read that there was once a height ol' leei from the Tem])le walls 
to Kedvon riuming below : a visibir proof, if true, of the loftiness 
of Mount Zion. Of eonrse, tin* Vaih v of Jelioslianhat, w ith Kedroii 
in its depths, was hidden from us I-' ihe inli rvening city and heights : 
but we saw' more and more of Oiivii, swelling up and away beyond 
the city and the ravines. Tin convent of the Ascension wjis 
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conspicuous on its summit : and lower down, the chapel on tlic spot 
where Jesus sat when he uttered the doom of tlie city. 

We entered by tli2 .latfa gate, and w'ound through steep, narrow, 
ill-paved streets, where the echo of the horses* feet between tlu; 
high walls struck upon tin* ear, through all the beating of the heart 
which told us that we w(‘re in Jerusalem. 
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CIIAPTKU II. 

i:LKMi:NTs 01' Till-: io:rj(;(oi;s lii i: of thi: iiKiiiiFWs at the 
TH li: OF Tin: loirni of cufist. 

lir.poin: srarcli of the liaunts of Jesus, it seems to me 

(lesiral)l(‘ to review, however slii'litly, llic ])ro,i:‘Tess whieh reli:xioii 
had Jjiade siiuv* th<‘ jrreat events wiiieh dated from .'rfiuai. This is 
iieees'^ary in ^’iviiii? a faitliful jiecount of my travels, because I found 
it iudispeusabh! on Mh? s}5ot to the tnu; uiiderstandiuL;* of luy journey. 
Ill order to see the scene of the life of Jesus ;.t all with ! is eyes, it 
was nei'i’ssary to uudt'rstaud, as far as ])os<il)h‘, his knn\vl(‘d«;e and 
his views : and in order to uuderstaiid the.M' it was indispensable 
!(' eeiisider what were the elements of the reliirious life of the time. 
If I could eouvt'V any idea of the ailvantane, in this point of view, 
of studNinu:, Ib'st Knypt, and then the Sinai ])eniusula, instead of 
goinii; >trai;.:ht from the theoloiiical atmosphere of home into the 
sacred j)lae( s of rah stiiie, I cannot but think that much irreverent 
d()|;nialism, and much idolatrous s\iperslition v.mdd be rc ‘o^tiisial 
for wlial they are, and would u:ive place to ideas and a temper 
moil* bi littimr the disciples of Jesus. We all kin)w something of 
th(i beiK Tieent power of kiiowleilge at home, though ur kuowhalgc 
there can be derived oidy from books. We all know, in ourselves, 
or by ob^?ervation ol' others, how entirely superstitious, and there- 
fon* how ni'arly wortldess is our religioe., as long as wc' ignorantly 
sup])o>e that all the ev<Mil.s and arramreiuenls narrated in the 
lUble are perfectly singular: a state of things ordained, down to 
the minutest particulars, for the sake of the “ )<eculi"r peo]de,” ard 
in no respects paralleled elsewhere: and tlnii, how the value of our 
hiith rises, ami (uir character of ini’id ris( s with i'., when ili vines 
worthy of tlieir otlice, and other le; . ectl ie.>truetors show us how 
the religion arose, ami i)asscd “ fron. s’rength to strength,” among 
circumstances and arrangeineiits whn h. uere common to all men of 
the time, and region. When it opens upon the young student that 
it part of the earliest traditions in Genesis arc of Egyptian origin j 
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and tluifc tlie covenant of circumcision was not with Abraham 
alone, but that the rite was practised from a time unknown by all 
the Orientals, excepting only the rhiiistines ; and that though tlie 
Law originated with jMoses, after an Egyptian model, and therefore 
bore his name, it was, in its full extent, the work of many centuries; 
and that the books, commonly called of Closes, were therefore not 
written by him, nor ever assertetl or assumed in early days to be so, 
whatever amount of the material of them might have been furnisliect 
by him ; and that the calf-idol, and the saeriliees, and feast-days, 
and the structure of the tabernacle, were of Egyptian derivation ; 
and that the practice of carrying a tabernacle was not peculiar to 
the Hebrews, and so on: — when the young student learns llicse 
things from religious scholars and their works at honu^, he finds, if 
he be ingenuous, a strong light east upon Ids faith, as well as an 
immense relief allbrded to his religious allections. lie is set free 
from perplexity and superstition about the apparatus employed iu 
the conveyance of religious ideas, and he is at liberty for tlu^ eou- 
templation of the ideas themselves, and for admiration of tlie 
process by which the loftiest and holit^st intluenees which have 
operated on the human race have issued from the ordinary eireum- 
stanees and habitudes of life. For one instance, he honours JMoses 
infinitely more for having transcended “ the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” and dared to lay open their mysteries, while emjiloying for 
his purposes the religious associations which the Hebrews h.-id 
derived from them, tlian if it had been true, as the ignonint 
naturally and perniciously suppose, that, the aj)])aratiis and exU rinil 
arrangeimmts acre as essential a part of the Mosaic ndigion as iliu 
doctrine that Jehovah was the sole (hal of tlie Hebrews. .Apart 
from the apparatus, and only ])a>sing through the ritual to tlie 
minds of the people, liow sublime is the doctrine! Ibit how it 
sinks when it is supposed ro be given on tlie sami; terms with 
devices about the reil lieiler ami the .slu'W-bread, and the. priests’ 
garments, and the fringes and rings of tin; tabernacle 1 

In the same manner, liut in an immeasurably liiglier degree, is 
the progressive faith of the I lebrews, and that of the tirst rhrislians, 
ciihaneed by the lights which travel concent rales ujion the spol of 
their origin and expansion. Hooks of Hiblieal seholarsliip, — those 
which are liie work of free and enlightened and earnest minds, -iire 
a great blessing jU hoiiie — the greatest, exctipt the Hook itself : 
a!id, moreover, they are an imlispensabh; pn‘j)arative for the 
benefits of travel: but, as instnwtors, how low they sink wliile one 
i^ contemplating an Egyptian tomb, or looking aliroad from the 
lieights of Horeb ! The monuiiH*ntal volumes of Egypt teach in a 
day what eni never be l(‘ariied in liliraries at home: and in the 
Desert, “ Truth springs out of the earth, and righteousness looks 
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down from tlio heaven” which overlianj^s Sinai. And these lights 
acciiniiilated as we went ; and wc found what it was to carry our 
Egyptian associations into the Desert ; and titence, enriched again 
by the fruits of the Wandering, into Palestine. As, in Palestine, 
our main interest is its being tlie abode of Jesus, I gave com- 
paratively little attention to any imn-c localities of more ancient 
events, but endeavoured to carry clearly in my mind the religious 
history of the Hebrews up to the time of Christ, in order to a 
better understanding of his own, and a more thorough realisation 
of his presence in the haunts which, for his sake, we sought. A 
brief n^trospeet ol‘ that kind here is necessary to a faithful account 
of what we saw. 

The first thing evident in the history, after the arrival of the 
Hebrews in tlie PriJinised ].and, is the utter apparent failure for the 
time of their h'ader’s aim and hope for them. His hope had been, 
and the aim of their Desert lih;, to keep them pure from Egyptian 
])0])idar superstitions on the one hand, and the ])laiietary worship 
of Canaan on the otluu* : but th(‘y were subject to both for some 
eenturicis after their arrival iu l*alestiue; — avowedly till the com- 
j)letiou of the Caw, and tlu' full establishment of the ritmd after the 
time of Josiah ; and unconsciously, iu several doctrines and many 
habits of thought, to the very last. I'hc golden calf at Sinai was 
not the only one by very many, .leliovah was still considered, at 
times if not always, the chief Cod of the Ibibrews; and this pre- 
(ininenee was asserted by the eonseeralion of golden calves to him 
exelusively, which iiidieateil him to be the Amiin, or king of the 
gods to thi." semi- Egyptian people. These calves were set np at 
Han and IVtlu l, and on many a high place betwirn, in the time of 
Jeroboam, — three generations after the day when David brought 
the ark into .lerusalein, bidding its gates i)c lifted up, that the 
King of ( I lory might come in. — And as for the Planetary idolatry, 
the ])eoplc not only fell, immediately after their arrival, into the 
worship of tin* oriiuital Apollo and Diana, but ; e horses of the 
Sun, and chariots of the Sun, were set u|> as consecrated images at 
the very entrance of the House of Jehovah, up to the time of 
Josiah.* 

Another failure was as to the design of Aloses to have but one 
plaice of general worship. Eor this purpose, he had made one 
tabernacle ; and, as he hoped, secured unity of o])Jeet of w^orsliip by 
giving *tliem the Ark. .Put, while the Ark remained at K.irjath- 
jearim, there were many places where the pries: s set up altars of 
sacriliee, and oilieiatetl at them : a. id this went on long after David’s 
great act of taking Jebus, and incLsing and building u])on Mount 

* A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, p. 153, note. (Londoii : Chapman.) 
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Zion, and bringing in the ark to sanctify bis royal city. IIow 
painbil it is to this hour to remember that generations after David 
had sung his exultinjV praises of Zion and the sanctuary, in strains 
which fire the coldest hearts among us, his people shoidd have 
been sacrificing in preference to tlic Sun and Moon, or consulting 
the oracles of Jehovah at Shiloh or Nob or elsewhere, or bowing 
before little images at home, while the Temple of Jehovah, with the 
ark in its Holy Place, was set on a hill in the midst of them 1 
David would rather have been a door-keepcT in that llousci than 
have dwelt feasting in the tents of the worshippers of the groves. 
Solomon’s marriage to an Kgv^dian wife, and Jeroboam’s r(;sidenee 
at the court of Shishak, after Shishak’s eompiest of Jerusalem, were 
circumstances unfavourable to the ^losaie faith, 'riu; priesthood 
was not till long afterwards appropriated solely to the J.eviles. 
They might be jireferred, but they were not the only eligible 
persons for the otliee : nor wi;re they ve.stri<‘t(al to servi* at the 
central altars of Jehovah, but ollieiated in ])rivate dwellings, using 
images, 'rhere was thus no body of juTsons at that time whose 
business it was to take charge of the honour of Jehovah and I he 
religious interests of the people: and these dejx'uded mainly 
therefore on the mind and character of the king for the time being, 
Vnder the devout David, Jehovah was honoured, and Ids Ark set 
on the holy hill, l iider Solomon, the national (lod was so far 
honoured as to have a splendid temple erected to him : but there 
ivas nowhere a grosser idolater than the sovereign who did this 
work: — a weak, uxorious man, who had an Kgvi)tian wife, and 
concubines who worshipped the stars. — As tin re was at that time 
no exclusively Levitieal ju’iesthood to take charge of the national 
religion, nor any effectual eentrali^^ation of worship, so there niue, 
as far as we can learn, no imperative and universal observances. 
There wa.s certainly no due ol»scrvation of the Sabbatical year, nor 
of the Passover. Jt appears that tlic Passover was never known to 
liave been celebrated till after the first propounding of the complete 
Latv, in tlui time of Josiidn^" Two centuries and a half after the 
reign of Kcdioboam, tlic peojile wen; worshipping the. bra/im seipcnt; 
— one of the commonest objects of jtagaii idolatry, llezekiali 
“ brake it in pieei\s “ for unto those days tin* children of Israel 
did 'burn incense to it.”t In short, there was, till the days of 
Josiah, no eentralisatiou 1 y which the. peojile could be kept steady 
to any belief or praci.ee : and they, being what they were, and in 
the midst of such a world a.s lay about them, could be kept in any 
degree of order by no other means. 

When Moses had been first compelled to low' or bis aspirations for 
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tlicm, and to give them, instead of moral commandments, a ritual 
from wliicli might emanate a moral influence, lie had done all that 
they were then capable of receiving, lie proBably saw, what some 
of the wise now believe, that the fatal fault of the most refined 
Egyptian religion, — the religion of the Mysteries, — was that it was 
too much a worslni) of the Mind, and too little of the Heart ; and 
most strenuous were his efforts so to reveal God to the Hebrews as 
to fix on Him their hope and fear, and, as a national god, their 
trust and love. His own self-ch.votion a]iiicars to show that the 
heart-element did lie in the faith he propounded; and what it 
expanded to when it met with such a soul as David’s, his divine 
songs fully show. Hut there wer<^ not among the Hebrews many 
sueli hearts as David’s, — (juiek(ni(‘d and expanded as his was by lifs 
glorious faeully of* Imagination and its kindred jiowers : and the 
ajipeals of pagan worship to their passions were too mueh for their 
forces of either mind or heart, l.’nder its pennammt seductions, 
drawing tlumi incessantly out of the ])ath of allegiance and sobriety, 
Ihcn^ was ne(ulcd soim; stronger central attraction and established 
eoinpnlsion than for some ages existed. With no records but 
floating traditions, and perhajis scattered doeiiirieid^; witli no 
exclusive and limit (‘d priesthood, no compulsory celebrations which 
should include them all, no one spot solely consecrated to sacrifice 
and worship, and no pretence at last of jircserving ])uiify of race, it 
is no wonder that “ every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes;” and that many (yes were muih in the dark about what it 
was right to do. Tlu^ confusion and demoralisation were perhaps 
worst in the times of the .ludg(?s. In the kingly institution a 
cciitralisiug inibu'ncc might s(vm to have been found ; though the 
wise Sjumicl was too elcar-sighled to think so. — A king sup])orted 
by a priestly ca-te, as in tlu* Egyjitiau theocracy, was ]]Oweriul for 
the objrrcts nce<lcd now : but the Hebrew theocracy was one which 
did not admit of such a Priest-king as the Egyptians had: and the 
Jewish king eould aid on the religious mind o. his jieople only 
through the prfulhjv of his civil otlice and his personal (jualitios: and 
then, as the history shows, for one true worsliippcr, like David and 
Josiah, tliey had many idolalors, or intellrctnal men, like Solomon, 
who played fast and’ loose witli sev. ral gods. It was not in the 
time of the J udges alone that every man did that which was 
right iji his own eyes.” 

In this long interval, however, between the (h'atli of Moses and 
the great centralisation which t(H)k place in the time of Josiah, the 
name and worship of Jehovah w(ue never lost ; were never, indeed, 
so loftily honoured jifterwards as l ow. At a future time, the people 
became united in the worship of Jehovah ; but their formal homage, 
growing drier from age to age under the pressure of the priesthood, 
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never rivalled the devotional sentiment of the propliets, and tliose 
whom tliey inspired. It is in no view diverging from oiir snhjeet 
here, to give in the ^^'ords of another a sliort account of the function 
of the tlebrew Projdiets in the times prior to the establishment of 
an exclusive J^cvitical priesthood, that’ is, in times when it was hoped 
that the guidance, by the IVophets, of the religious sentiment of the 
nation would secure its religious fidelity. 

“ Ancient Poly theism,” says our author,* “ was always tolerant 
of collateral jmlytheistic systems ; and he who venerated numerous 
deities was naturally ready to believe that other gods existed, 
unknown to him, yi‘t e(pially deserving of worship. The pure 
monotheistic faiths, on the contrary, whether of Zoroaster, Closes or 
Mohammetl, have been all marked by an intoliTanee which in tl at 
stage of the world could not he separat(‘d from the interests of 
truth ; ami on this cardinal point the unity of Israel was to dejaMul. 
A nol)!e and pure soul looked with disgust on the foul errors 
entangled with (’anaanitish and Syrian siipiu’stitions ; and in inaiu- 
taining the exelusivr* honour of the national god of Israc'l,- llie 
Lord and (’reator of l[(*av(;u and Karth, — was guilty of no sueli 
mcan-spiritv*d sectarianism as might fairly bii imputed to one wh) 
eontemlcd for a Neptune against an Apollo, an Adonis against n 
Neith. The prophet of Jehovah was in fact striving for tin? pure 
moral attributes of flod, — for holiness against imj)urity, majesty 
find goodness against enpriee find cnirlty,-'-ror a tiod whose jiowims 
rcachi'd to the utmost limits of space and time, figainst gnds whose 
being was but of yestenhiy, ami whose figeneies thwjirt(.‘d one 
another. Ncvrrtheh s^, the* Hebrew ereed was not monotheist ie, in 
the sense of denying the e.r/vAv/cr of otlier gods. It rather degraded 
them into devils, and set the omnipotence of Jehovah into proud 
eniitnisl with their sujjerhuman, yet limited might, than exploded 
them as utterly fabulous.” 

J’he ])roplietsf must, on no account be roiifounded with tlie 
‘priest-'.*” . . . “ Prif.-^ts must no doubt have been fill but 

roevid with the existence of the nation ; ami ;it this time they pro- 
bably lived in knots at partieiihir towns, where* c< rtiiin sfieerdotal 
families happened to have mnltipli«*il, >im*e the character of tlie 
priest wa- e.>se.iitially /irn'r/l/an/. His business was one of routine, 
— to saeriiiee, or to burn inet*nse ; to light lamps, to oiler she.w- 
hread, or perform S( ue » then of the ceremonies with which aiicii*nt 
religion abounded. It is a striking fact, that during, all SamiuTs 
administration no one ventured to remove the Ark from Kirjalh- 
jeurim ; nor do the prie.sts seem to have b(*en concerned to take 
charge of it. Put. ‘ ///c turn of Kirjfilh-jearim sanctified Klca/ar, sou 


* A H. tory of the Hebrew Monarchy, p. 2H, 
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of Abinaclab, to keep the Ark of Jehovah ; ’ and under the care of 
the same house it is found in the beginninp^ of David’s reign at 
Jerusalem (2 Samuel, vi. B). This however is J)ut one out of nume- 
rous proofs that the ceremonial system was one which very gradually 
grew up, and was as yet exceedingly immature. — Except where 
lands had been attaelual to some sanctuary, tlie priest must liave 
lived by the sacrifices and other offerings, and only in very rare 
cases exercised, or sought to exercise, any influence which can be 
called spiritual. But no man became a prophet by birth; he 
needed some call for the oflicc, with exercise and teaching ; nor did 
the prophets often concern themselves with mere c(‘remonics, 
although they occasionally introduced symbolic actions of I heir own, 
suited to impress the public senses. T'hcir charactcristii^ emblem 
was some musical instrumciit, and their highest function to compose 
and sing solemn psalms of religious worship or instruction. I'nlikc 
to the ^rinstnd of the (irecks, who devoted his powers to flatter 
chieftains and ainusi! the crowd ; or to the later lyrist, who com- 
posed laudatory odes for pecuniary n'eompcnsc ; — more like in some 
re>peets t(» a patriotic Tyrtams, or to a Welsh bard; — the Hebrew 
proplu’t dilfercd esscutiallY in this, that his first and great aim was 
to please and honour (Jod, in faith that from obedience to Him the 
highc'^t good of man would assunally follow.” 

The time arrivi'd when thi‘so spiritual leaders, the Prophets, gave 
))lacc to tin; Priests; an order of nn-u of whom nothing ha'^ l>eeii 
liiiis far told which leads us to believe that they were of great 
iiuportaiiee as a easti*. 'I'lieir geiieah'gy was not ])ure ; they were 
disper-ri’d alioiit the eountrv, serving at difl’erent altars, and i ven in 
private faniilii s. During the reign of Ahab ami .le/.ebcl, tiny lived 
bi(K’ by side with the priests of Baal, against whom tln‘ prophets 
wrought to their utter dcstruetfbn. It was a remarkabh* state of 
things when P'ijah was at .Mount Darmel, ordaining the slangb.trT of 
th(‘ priests of Ihial at the river Kishon, ami the priests of Jidiovah 
wen^ living tpiietly at .lerusalem, seeing the f .iph‘s of the two 
gods standing within view t)f each other, and lhemsid.es associating 
with the judests of the Sim. It was in tin; time of .Vthaliah. as we 
all know', that this slate of things came to an end. ft was then 
that .b hoiada put down at once the epn eu and thi; lals(* god, and 
establisln (1 the priesthood in that jiosition whieli it thenceforward 
maintained, wluniever the nation held up its lu ad. — There is no 
need ^to say anything liere of the Ibdirew' priesthood ; for almost 
everything 'that has been said of the l.gyptiac will answer as au 
exact description. When it bee. n-c a l.i.vitical priesthood, a here- 
ditary caste, iiududing all the high.T prolessiims, ami subsisting by 
e.xclusivc intermarriage, it w’as a. together Egyptian, exee])t that it 
was not necessary that the king ‘ liould be cliosi'ii out of this caste, 
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or should pass through it. — Up to this time, and yet more remark- 
ably afterwards, there was constant and abundance intercourse 
between the Hebrews and Egypt. AV^hethcr the nionarchs were at 
war or in alliance, whether the Egyptians came up against .lerusa- 
lem, or to inarch through into Assyria, they were often in Palestine ; 
and there seems to have been a pretty constant inlliix of .lews into 
Egy|)t, till tluT had, as we know, five cities, and a gr(‘at Temjdc 
to Jehovah in the very place where ^foscs had sat to learn of the 
priests of Egypt. It is no woiuhn*, therefore, that the Egyptian 
and Jewish priesthoods bore an almost exact resimiljlanec; to each 
other, nor tliat we find everywhere Egyjiiiaii elements in the faith 
and philosophy of the Hebrews. 

Jt is believ(‘d by the learned that during two centuries and a half 
after the full assiimiition of power by the priesthood under Jehoiada, 
the four first books of the IVutateucli wt re ]uobably compiled fro!n 
existing docnmeiits and other means of knowlo<Ige : and that, 
finally, the book of Deuteronomy was written, and brought out witli 
the otin rs, in tin* time of Josiidi,"^ to work the gn'atcftt eliangij in 
the religions condition of the Hebrews wliieli liad hap])em:d sii!e(^ 
they left Mount ^^inai. The books of the Law were th(*n found in 
the Ark ; in the Ark whieli is d(‘clared to have bi'eii enij)ty at pre- 
ceding dates; and a innltitndeof partienlars in the bo'oks them- 
selves ])rove, as biblical scholars ha\c shown, that they eonld not. 
have been reduced to thenr present form belbre tin? dates here 
assigned. Tor tin? consternation of King Jo.<i;di, and the sensation 
excitt'd among the pi'Ople by the denuneialions against iilolatrv, — 
especially the prevahait idohifry of tin: (*onntry,---we need cmly 
ivlrr to tin* history. Our business with Iht* event is to ni.irk its 
etlect on the lleligious 'riiouglit of the nation. . 

From this time, the Hebrews beetum; much move steady in their 
alh'giaiiei.* to Jehovah. 'J'ht;y Innl now a recognised easK*, to i;i!\e 
charge of their religious eonecrus ; an established ritmd, which 
occupied their tlioughts and feelings, and trained them in habils <•.!’ 
observance; and they hail eeiilral place of meeiing, — a tyj)e of 
unity — before th(.-ir eyes. Ibit under this system, though idolatrous 
vagarie.s were rej)re>sed, the religions life of the pcoj)le dii’d out ; as 
religions vitality ev.'*r does die out from the hour wiieii il breonies 
the charge of a prie.sthood. From this tinn; till Christ aros(^ to iVei* 
it from its trammels, and revive its life, tin? religions sentiment oi 
the natioii wasted aw. midertln? bondage of tin; Law, tlie formality 
of the priesthood, and tlie sectarianism which inevitably springs up 
where the admini-t: ation of religion is appropriated by any body «>! 
men. This was the great crisis in the mind of the Hebrew pi*ople, 
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— whatever crisis remained for their fortunes. Between the Exodus 
and the coming of Clirist, there \vas no other point of time which 
so afrect(!d tlicir religious state. Hitherto they had hovered among 
the idolatries of the surrounding nations, and had largely inter- 
mingled with some of them by marriage ; so that for centuries they 
had been a mongrel ])coplc. Now, all this was changed. The 
Vroplnds had almost died out : the Priiists and T.cvitcs had risen : 
the Law included the whole people within a well-guarded fold : and 
licnceforth they were to be “ a pe.euliar people,” as exclusive as they 
had hitherto been vagrant and careless. In this exclusiveness they 
iininediat(dy began to harden; and wliat point of hardness of pride, 
and legality of worship they had reached by the time of Christ’s 
eomiiig, his history shows. • 

Now that theni was a Law, — a complete, tangible, recorded Law, 
— that body of m*en called iiawyers arose. Before this time, they 
were iitiver h(‘ard of. Now they began to study, interpret and 
(•xpound the Law : and, in proportion as the nation became con- 
solidated, tluw rose to till the important place which th(‘y held 
wiicii Clirist stood in the Eemple, six ciMituries after this consolida- 
tion of written memorials, and perhaps oral tradition from the time 
of ^Moses downwards, into a system of .Statuti; Law.-^lhis origin 
of llabbinism sciuns to have as much connexion with Egypt as liie 
origin of tlie llebrew faith, ritual and hleratun*. As the author of 
the history above (pioted says,-'' “ Ever since the reign of C//iah the 
interconrse with Kgvpt had lieen steadily on the inercasc; and tlio 
colonies of Jews and Israelites there were so tHmsiderable, that the 
absentees I:i l\gNl>t and the exiles in Assyria arc often spoken of iu 
one Iji’eatli (vvliieh indeed wi; have seen in Isaiah) as though 
eo-ordinaie and almost (‘ominensurate. Although Kgv])ii;ni art 
perhaps was sinking, Egvptieji learning must have been at its 
Iieight ill Isaiah’s day ; and wi*althy Jews established m that coun- 
try, where all the trials before a judge are said to have gone on iu 
writing, would neecssarilv gain more definite id' of the value ot a 
complete writh ii body of statutes accessilile to aii. (.’oiumuiiieatioii 
with tin? (^xih’S iu the cultivat(‘d cities of Assyria must liavc had the 
same teudeuey.” 1 Lere again we have that conjunction which, in regard 
to religious matters, Moses so dreaiieil, and from which dread he 
made of liis people a Destu-t tribe for so long; — the inlenniiigling 
of the llebnnvs witli the Egyptians on tlie one hand, and their 
casUAii neighliours on the other; and, aeeonling to our author, the 
Tliought of these diilereut pei'ples was probaidy inlusi'il into the 
Law of the Hebrews, no less t’-au into llieir iaith and their tradi- 
tions. He says,f “iu the luw school there must have been 
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very various minds; some disposed to heatlieriism and Egyptian 
mysteries, others simple as Moses; yet all eager for Levitical 
aggrandisement.” 

As it is the religious life of the nation that we are now glancing 
back upon, it is not necessary to say more of the C’aptivity than 
that when the llemnant returned, they immediately placed them- 
selves under their own Law and ordinances, under the protection of 
Persia. They sought their old homes, on their arrival, and ]>ro- 
vided necessaries for th(,‘ir families, and then, a month after tluMi* 
return, assemljled at Jerusalem, reared an altar among the ruins oF 
the “beautiful House ** which Solomon had built, otfered saerifiees, 
and ke])t the feast of Tabernacles. — Then followed the rebuilding 
of the Temple, and the return of Ezra, the priest and scribe, to 
look to the thorough re-establishment of the Law and Worship of his 
people. He annulled the marriages Avith heathen's which had tMk<‘n 
place during the interval of uncertainty and depression : atid almost 
before his work of ecclesiastical purilication was eoinph‘t('d, Nehe- 
niiali arrived to look to the rebuilding of tin* walls of .lernsaleni. 
AVhile Xeheiniah was superinternling this work, Kzra iinished his 
revisal of the sacred books, and settled the Old Testament canon. 
He changed tin* text from the old Hebrew to the (1ialde(*, which 
was now more intelligible to the pi-ople.* J'he Samaritans not; 
choosing to adopt the change, the old eharaet(‘r was hencj'forth 
called the Samaritan text. — The language it<t*lf having beconui 
strange to the returned Jews, they needed an interpretation : ainl 
in order to give them one, that solenni public reading was held 
which is recorded in the '^th chapter of Nehemiah, when Mzra the 
Scribe and his coadjutors “read in the book in the law of t*od 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading.” ♦ 

And now occurs a very inten*sting period in tin; ndigious life of 
the Jews: — the rise of the sect of the I’harisees. .\t what time 
precisely they became a .sect, there is no saying now. J()<ej)hus, 
Avho was om* of them, only knew that they existed long before his 
tijiie. 'fliey certainly arose after the promulgation of the I.aw; 
and probably very soon after; their particular fumdioii, — of deliver- 
ing the Oral Law, — being indicated by the written l.aw coming 
into comii.iiii u.se. 'fhe main doctrine of the I’harisees Avas that 
Aaron had handed down an oral law, a)id set of traditions, to 
accompany ttie writb Law : and that the tra<litions were the 
more important and valuable of the two, anil to b(^ used for the 
iiiterj)retati(m of tlu written Luav. As they ])rofessed to hold th(‘sc 
Ladilions, there woidd have been hardly any limits to their power, 
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if their claims 'had been fully and univ-ersally admitted — as we 
know they were not. Tlicre were balancin*^ sects ; and we see in 
the denunciations, both of tlie Baptist and of^ Jesus, how tlie Pha- 
risees were regarded by those who were reared in, or inclined 
towards, the principles of a diflenmt sect. — The Pharisaic body 
including men of education only, it is natural that some of its doe- 
triiies should be of foreign derivation. They were the “ bibliolators*' 
of the J(;ws, sacrificing tlie spirit and meaning to the letter of their 
sacred records; and building up on every phrase of this letter a 
structure of arbitrary meanings which made the record “of none 
cllect.” Some of their material for commentary was derived from 
the Egyptians, and some from the Greeks (wlio derived their 
opinions from Pgyifi) and some from the East. Their Pythagorean 
doctrines about death and the soul wen‘, as we have before said in 
connexion with l\thagoras himsidf, coincident with those of the 
Egyptians. They bclicvi^d in tin* al)odc of the dead in Hades; in 
the immediate and eternal damnation of the souls of tlu; desperately 
wicked; and in the transmigration of all other souls. Th(‘y believed 
in a partial Necessity; enough to authorise their doctrine of a' 
ProvidiMicc ; but so partial as to permit lliem to punish heretical 
opinion severely, wliile they visited moral crime but lij^itly. Such 
is the account uivcii by Josv'phus tlic Pharisee. Tiicv bidicvcd in 
the c\isl(MUM? of angels, good and bad ; and agria'd with the Egyp- 
tians In the assertion that, the chief of tlie good angels,- -the first of 
tlie sons of tln^ Supreme, was nnercated, and caimlile of manifesta- 
tion on earth, for benetii'ent objects. This was evidently the Osiris 
of the Eg\ptians, the Logos of the Platonists, and the Second 
Person of the Trinity set forth by the Ifiatonising ('hristians in a 
lat( r age. They believed in bad angels as well as good, and per- 
petuated that doctrine of a PolTer of Evil whieli in tlmir time had 
be(‘n importeil from otlirr faiths, in direct opposition to the purer 
doctriiii! laiighl by Isaiali, xlv. 7. Their great p inaining tenet 
was truly and l•\c^usiv^‘ly Jew i>h ; that Jvhoval; .as so bound to 
His people as that l.e rnuld ual eondenin nor forsake iliern, but w\as 
obliged to grant tin in a Messiali, and eternal jirosperity. — As for 
their practical life, they were likened, as Josephus tells us, to the 
Stoics: and tlicy professed extreme and exalted virtue: but, by 
means of their oral law, tlicre was always an i‘scape tor those who 
desired one.; and the vi*siilt seems to have been Miat while the most 
ostenfatious and coiispiemms of tin* Pharisees were disagreeable 
and dangerous from their sanetinionionsness ami legal morality, 
the majority of them wen? mm-l. nmre like other pcojile, — good or 
bad more in jiroportion to their .latnral eons^ituliou and position 
than throngli the abstract doetiines they lu'hl. 'fhat they held 
such doctrines is, however, a matter of the highest interest to \is. 
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That there were lumible and teachable Pharisees is as certain as 
that tliere are proud and selfish Christians. Nieodeinus and Joseph 
of Ariniatliea, Snd ^oilier men who could stoop to li;ani, were 
Pharisees. — Dr. Kitio, afler speukinj^ of their tenij)er and conduct, 
observes* “ Of tlieir doclrbies^ as far ns tlioy went, ajid as far as 
they are notic(‘(l, Christ and his apostles appear to have thought 
more favourably — or, at least, they arc much preferred to the 
opposite doctrine of tlic Saddueecs.” 

in o])position to the I’liarisees, — tlic Traditionists, — arose the 
sect of the Anti-traditionists, tlu! Sachlueecs, whose doctrines arc 
soon told, as their profession consisted ehielly of negations. They 
tlenied the existence of any spiritual beings but Jehovah himself, and 
therefore the future existence of man. It is noticeable that in this, 
and in its necessary eonse(pienee, their inexorabhi punishment of 
moral oficnetvs, they were primitive Hebrews, — close followers of 
Moses. And they strictly adhered to the recorded Law, rej\‘etiiig 
traditions altogether. They held the doctrine of i'rei?-will to its 
utmost extent, which ind(‘«‘d was necessary uiuler their ])raetiee of 
iTU?xorable retribution. 'I'he date of tlui rise of this seel is not more 
clearly known than that of the Pharisees : but it is evident that the 
doctrines of'the Saddueees had a largi* intermixinre from the (lri*ek : 
and they wen; held by the. literary and travi lled nu n of tlu; Hebrew 
aristocracy: by tho.-c who were mo.st likely to be conversant with 
Greek writings, and with sucii strang<'rs from that country as oeea- 
sionally visited Jcrusahmi. it was they who carried some (ln'«k 
elemenls into the deliberations of the Sanhedrim, where they were 
the most powerful party in the time of (Trist, and into the adminis- 
tration of the priestly <d!iee ; for (’aiaphas ami Ananias, high priests, 
were Sadducrt's. Though they were iiuire jjVimilive Mosaists than 
the Pharisee';, they were not more jfeei'ptabh* to Jesus. Their aris- 
tocratic tendencies, tlu ir "cep^ticism and j)riile id’ intellect, ami their 
cornij)ting doctrine of Tree-will were all diamelriridly oj)pf)s<-d to 
the views and a>j)iration.s of one who came to offer his (Had 'J’iding.s 
to the |)Of»r, — to give re.'.t to the souls of the wi ary and lu avy laden, 
— and to teach that not a sparrow fails to the ground without the 
ordiiiation of God; — of one, in ."sliort, whose sunpathies were with 
llie remaining .sect — the L-sejics. 

It is inij)o-siblc to enter pliilosojdiirally in any degree into the 
mind of (’hrist witliont c aisidering how large an clement ol his 
thought was the life i. .d doctrine of the l>si*ne.s. When we read 
of them in Josephus and Philo, we see n lh*eted back as in a mirror 
the life of the go-, el, or, at least, the idea of that life wliieh was 
ludd by the early ChrLtians. The »Sermon on the Mount might be 
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taken as one lon^ blessing on tbe Essenes, — tlie non-resistants, the 
abjurcrs ol* pro])erty, the humble, the mortified, th^ industrious, the 
charitable ! Tlie leading object, — the cental purpose — of the 
Essenes was that of fulfilling the Moral Ideal of the Law. AVhile the 
Jdiarisees were jillegorising, and liea])ing Traditions upon the original 
structure of the Mosaic system, and the Sadducces were rigidly pre- 
serving and adhering to the simplicity of that structure, the Essenes 
gave their whole mind to the ascertainment and realisation of its 
moral iinj)ort. There is no doul)t tliat they added much to the 
meaning of Moses, and saw many moral principles and practices in 
his system which he m?ver ])ut there: and it is clear that their addi- 
tions were derived from Kgypt and (1 recce. There w'as a close 
allinity between tlmrn and the Pythagoreans Avho resorted to Egypt 
in great nuinhers^ wlien their schools in Europe were broken up. 
The Essene eomniunilies in ligypt and Palestine, between w hich a 
brotherly intereonrst; wasalwavs going on, were mainly Pythagorean 
in their diseipline, and in their mystt‘ries ; and so remarkably Chris- 
tian in their moral doctrine and practices, that it was long supposed 
that Pliilo, giving an. account of the Egyptian Essenes, was A 
Christian giving an aeeount of a (*hristia!i eommunily. There is no 
(|uestion, howeve.-, of their ])r()sj)erous existence fur some centuries 
before the l)irth of Christ. Their societies undoubtedly formed the 
model of the first (Tristiau eommimities, and of subseijuent luonabtic 
iis-soeiations. They hi‘ld iln^ir gootls iu eo'umnu, forbidding a man 
to have two cloaks or two staves, and not allowing him to be in 
want of one. They were iu the strictest sense Xeecssariaus, going 
far beyond ihe Pharisees in this partaailar, and not being exceedeil 
by ihe Moliainniedans themselves. Jhvy bi'iieved that the hairs of 
men’s heads were, iill iiiiinbt red, and that (‘V(*rv movement of their 
ihouglils was d.’liUMnined by an^immutahle ]>rovi(lenee. Ihey held 
tliat men an* Indy and practically brethren, under the rateruity ol 
(lod: a ino-st nuMnorabh^ advance upon tlie morality of the then 
existing worhl. 'J'lny refused to call any man aster upon earth, 
deuouueiug slaviny, and dis»‘ouuteuau'eiug (:very kind of servitude. 
They ordered cdudienee to the ei>il power, but no participation in 
it. All political action was diseounteuaneed ; and absolute non- 
resistauet*, giving tin* cheek to tin* smiter rather than raising the 
hand, was iueuiealed. With this w(‘!it unlimited forgiveness of 
injuries. Tluw might have had fm* their motto tliat ghuious text of 
the Kurau, To endure and to pardon is the wisdom of life.** 'They 
taught tliat the best temper for man coiisisleu in three alVections: 
Love, of (lod ; love of the Truih, and love of Man : and that the 
best omployiuents of man eorrespuiuled to these . viz., eoutemplatioii 
and healing the bodies and souls of men. lienee the name of Thcra- 
peutm which they bore in Egypt. They called themselves, and 
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were called by others, Physicians of bodies and souls. While 
ubstainiiif? from inaiTia^e themselves, as a matter of expediency, they 
opened their arms to, children, out of love to them for their purity, 
as well as compassion for their helplessness. They miji^lit have 
inscribed over their doors the words “ Sufler the little children to 
come unto us, and forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven : ” and the children did go to them, and were taken in and 
cherished, as were the hungry and the naked, and the sick and 
miserable. They r(‘j)robated oaths, and practised the utmost plain- 
ness of speech, thinking that all exaggerations of tlieir V(‘a aiul Nay 
came of evil. — Another primary point with them was strictness of 
truth ; — their Yea was yea, and their Nay nay.* 

In estimating the religious elements of .biwish life before the time 
of Christ, it is impossible not to be struck witl\ the coincidences 
between the life and doctrine of the Kssenes and the life and doc- 
trine of Jesus : and further, when we ri‘ad his rebukt's of the other 
two sects, and observe that he nowhere denounc(‘s any practice of 
the Ivsscnes, while incessantly preaching th(‘ir vii'ws of truth, and 
iUculcating their morality, it is ch‘ar tliat they enjoyid his favour. 
In the opinion of learned men f there is nnieh evidiaiee to sliow that 
the Baptist Nvas an Kssene of the anclioritc order, being “in the 
deserts till the time of his showing unto Israel. “ 'Vlwvit wi'i'e, 
two orders in the body of the K.sseiies ; the eontemplalivt^ and tin; 
practieal. TIio e(mtemplative were the .b wish amJioriti's in l\gyj)t, 
who retireil to caves ami fastnesses while Canibvses ravag'sl tin; 
A alley ()f the Nile; Jind who afttaavards were tin* mod«d of the 
C'hristiaii hermits w}u» were sprinkled among tln‘ ilix rt rocks of 
Kgypt. Of this order it is that John was snj)[)oseil to be, with Isis 
desert (Ih'SS ami food. — Tlie otln-r order lived, as has i)icn said, in 
roinmnnity, cmplov<al in works of'" charity as Wi‘11 as in contcin- 
jdation. 'file Ms.-'cnes of Palestine arc dt-clan d liy .lo-fplins tf) have 
been of this second order; and tli<*ir eliief estal)li>hnR.‘nt was on tiic 
western siiore of the Dead Sea: — that is, in the maghbonrliood of 
the Ihiptist’s home, — “ in tin* hill country of .ludi.a,’* — J»“<iis was 
for sonic tinu! a disci|)le of .lo’.in, with evidently no thought, at that 
period, of a higlu'r (hstiny for himself. I'nun this, from the celi- 
bacy of botli, b)tlit*rwisc a fault and n'proach among tin* . leu si, from 
the oinissi(m of ail n'bnkr of this scot alone, ami from his incessant 
jiromnlgatioii (d* the Iv-s inr doctrine and morality, it appears that 
those scholars an- pi ibaMy riglit who lu-lievc that .Icsns received, 
like tliousands of the .Icwish youth of hi.s day, his training from the 
F.sseiics. Ihe naiii!)cr of the professed Kssi nes at that time was 
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four thousand in Palestine; and these were the teachers of a 
multitude of the next geueration. In Egypt, the sect was much 
larger. • 

There is no need to point out the faults and dangers of the 
Essene institutions. They were the same as are found in all forms 
of monastic life, and all schemes of mystical religion. IVhilc 
admiring the singular beauty (so endeared to us by our Christian 
associations,) of their jiriiieiples of worship, affection and action, 
we sec in tlieir c(;libacy and other asceticism, and their uniform rule 
of life for all comers, the same lial)ilities anrl errors as belong to 
monastic life everywhere, uikUt all systcuns of faith. In the some- 
what aseeti(\ and entirely non-resistant character which the Gla'd 
Tidings of Jesus derived from this e'lemciit of their origin, we cer- 
tainly see tlic pro^iheey of the rise of Mohammedanism in the world, 
and its tem|)orary spn ad to a wi<l(‘r extent than its parent Christi- 
anity : but w(‘. are at the saim; tinu; struck with tlie glorious liberality 
.of thosi^ (ilad 'tidings, and tiieir exem)>tiou from all the errors and 
exlravaganees which were incorporateil with the Essene scheme and 
its workings. 

During the infancy and growth of all these sects, political events 
?ucceeded om‘ another, of such a kind, and in such an order, as to 
bring a great ac/i-s^ion of ideas to tln^ Jewish mind, and cause a 
wid(^ association with tin' minds of other countries. 

yXlexander the Great came, after his destruction ofTyre, (u.c. 33*2), 
to chasti>c Jerusalem, because the High Priest had pleaded his oath 
of allcgian''(’ to Darius. lie was met ou tin' heights of Saplia, 
nithiu view of Jerusalem, by tlie High i’rii st and a long train of 
attendant jiriests, and eiti/.ms in white' garments, who came forth to 
set before (lie eoii([ueror theelainis and the thn'ats of Jehovah ; and 
tlten, as the history tells,* he (fid what he afterwards did when a 
similar train met him from Memphis: — he went out to meet the 
Jligh I’riest .laddiia, and adond the Xaine iuseriheo ou his mitre, 
declaring to his Greek attendants that what he w u’shi[)ped was not 
the minister of Jehovah, but the great (hnl whom lie represented. 
And here, as afterwards in honour of Amun, he sacrificed in honour 
of the Sujirciiic God, ami secured to the people the enjoy men t of 
their own laws and (heir aeeustonied ])rivileges. Parinenio w'as by 
his side; and many Grei'k philosopliers and letirned men in his 
train/ who fn'cly associated with the higher classes of the Jew’s.— 
Aud then ensued that period of Egyptian jiroicetiou, — sixty years 
of repose while the Jew.s paid tribute to the Ptolemies, and had 
unrestricted intercourse with the Egvptjaii priesthood, and liberty 
to dwell, and build, and worshi ), at Alexandria aud Heliopolis,— 
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which had p'cnt effect in enlarging the minds of the Jewish sects, 
and abolishing their nationality of thought and feeling. At this 
time, the prevalence of Greek proper names in Jewish families shows 
how intimate was the intercourse of those two nations. As J)r. Xitto 
observes,-^ “ there is ample evidence that the more opulent classes 
cultivated tlie language, and imbibed some of the rnaniKa-s of the 
Greeks. It is also apparent that some acquaintance with the Greek 
philosophers was obtained, and made wild work in Jewish minds.** 
— And afterwards came the dread power of Home, to lay waste 
Jerusalem by its agmls, the generals of Antioehns, when, on a 
certain memorable Sabbath, tlio streets of .fernsalem flowed with 
blood, and the most awful of all events happened, — the suspension 
of the daily sacrifice. It was in the month of June (n.(’. 107) that 
this took place, and that .bamsaleni was cnmplvtely di'serte.d, the 
surviving iidiabitants taking refuge among the nearest of tin* gen- 
tiles. The temple was then dedicated, at the command of Antioehns, 
to Jupit(*r Olympius; an altar to the heathen god was set up upon 
that hitherto sacred to Jehovah, and the. people wt're instructed in 
the Greek religion by teaeliers sent among them for the pnr])Ose.f 
Then arose-Jlie Asmoneaii family, to restore the national worship, 
and reeonstitut(j the Jewish pcfoplc. They might overthrow the 
heathen altars, and declare again the name of .f»*liovah ; but they 
could not drive out the (ireek elements which bad found their way 
into the Jewish mitifl, or depr(‘ss the sect of the J;fadduee(‘s whi(‘li 
rose into a ilourisliing condition by means of them, llie army ('f 
Judas Mfieeabauis came to .Mount Zion, and (‘ast aslms on their 
heads when they saw how the temple of Jehovah lay open to tin- 
winds, and how its “courts wen; gn>wn over with shrubs, as in the 
forest, or on the mountain.’* They might and did r(*])air tlie temple; 
but tli(!y could not undo that desecration of the natiomil mind uliicli 
liad taken plaee from the intrusion of the heathen. 

Then ensued the enmity between the Pharise(‘s and the A'^mr.neaii 
princes, which, a.s either cause or eonsecjin-nec; of the interfi-renee of 
that sect in ])nblic nifairsjj eould not but have a great intlnein’e on 
religious opinion in I’ah^stine. 'I'he Asmom-an bouse went over to 
the Saddncees ; and a bittf-r war of opinion ensued, fatal to unity 
of faith tliroughont the, nation. — The m‘xt time W(‘ look towards 
the tempi we tind I’ompey in it, — intruding with his ofiieers 
actually into the Holy of lloiies. He caj)t\ire(l it u.r. (bS, on the 
very day ke])t sacred 3 a moiirning fast by the Jews, as the anni- 
versary of the coMfpust of Jerusalem by Xebiicliadne/./ar. This 
was the date of the establishment of the Uornau power in I'ah stine. 
The walls of the city were demolished, and the Jews bccauKi tributary 
to Home. 
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It is observable that Ej^yptian worship was at this time and after- 
wards so eagerly followed in Ttaly, “ that Augustus made a law 
that 110 Egyptian ceremonies should enter tiie city, or even the 
suburbs of Koine.** * And again, it is remarkable that the Egyptian 
and .Icwish faiths were classed together by the authorities at Home. 
Tacitus tells us that “the Komau Senate made a new law (a.T). 19) 
against the Egyptian and Jewish superstitions, and banished to 
Sardinia four thousand men who were found guilty of being Jews.** f 

Nothing is more striking ta the students of these critical times of 
the world’s history than the evidiaice of the wide intercourse of 
iniiuls which existed in ages when we are apt to suppose that, for 
want of the art of printing, nations were shut up within themselves, 
and remained as exclusive in tlieir diaracteristics of mind as of 
race. AVe shouhLreanember that war acted upon them almost as 
powerfully as commerce does upon us, and cpiite dillcrcntly from 
the warfare of modern times. It not only opened countries to each 
other, but brought thi; respective citizens face to face. A colonial 
or otluT connexion usually grew up out of war ; and wisest men 
of » ilher country travelled in the territory of the other; and there 
was fre(piently an exchange of citizens. The cfiuntries^of the old 
world had couiiiktcc too. It did not occasiriu the extensive intiT- 
rouvse of modern times, nor intermingle iriferent pcojile to such a 
degre(i as war: but it wrought in its own way. AVc must also 
eonsid(‘r that if the ancients had not our extensive circulation of 
hooks, they had, on that aecomit, far more earnestness in their 
inquiry after ne\v ideas, and their reception of them. When sages 
and priests met face to face, from distant countries, they impressed 
one another far inoredee])ly than we are ofteii impressed by books; 
and their pur‘<iiit of pliilosojihy was much mon^ serious than ours. 
It appeals tliat tlu' Jews had their full share of the advantages of 
foreign iutereoiirses ; and that they were so far from being the 
homogeneous and separati’ people that they are ordinarily supposed 
to be, that abundant fon'igii elements ciitcn’d iid th(‘ir eonstitu- 
tion, both of mind and race, from the time of their eutraiicc upon 
the Promised T/and to tluit of their final dispersion. 

It cannot be overlooked, in this review, how large was the 
Egyptian element, in enmpari.son with every other. On every side, 
excejit the east, it was eontimially, however silently, lUnving in. 
The licbrov mind was fed by t!ie l^gyptiaii incessantly, thronghont 
Its whole existence. Jlesides what the Jews obtained from Closes, 
and by all their din^et fralernisatioii with the Egyptians, at intervals, 
for many ages, the Egyptian mind communicated with theirs 
through the (ireeks, tlic Syrians, aud the Romans: so that to 
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understand their faith, tlicir ordinances, their philosophy, their 
sects, their inonachisrn, their history and their literature, it is 
necessary to pfo backr, to Egypt for the key. 'i'o a certain extent, 
the case is the same with some other nations, — with the (i reeks and 
the Etruscans especially : but the strongest allinity wa know of 
among ancient peoples was that between tlie Egyptians and the 
Hebrews; and it is highly necessary not to lose siglit of this 
kindred relation in exploring the mind of the Jewish peo])le at any 
assigned period. 

Herod began rebuilding the temple i\.c. 17 ; and it was fit for 
the resumption of the service in n.c. 7. It was this new structure 
that Jesus and his disciples were contemplating whim thiiy spoke of 
its having been “ forty and six years in building.” — Here it was 
that he found the Pharisees haughtily insisting., on the minutijc of 
their ritual, and elaborating their Pythagorean doctrines of the soul 
and its prospects. Here it was that he found the l^^eribes expound- 
ing the l.aw to those who could never hope to umha’stand ils 
intricacies without help. Here it was that he found the Siidducivs 
contending for the simplicity of the primitive Law, and for that 
Majesty of Jehovah which forbade his interferenei? with the aifairs 
of men. Here it was that he saw carried to the altar, llie sa<*rilicr 3 
sent by Essenes who would not jicrsonally mingle in the [)omj)s and 
vanities of a ritual worship. Here it was that he found, brought iu 
by the four winds, and intermingling like the fumes of tin* inernse 
and the smoke of the sacriliee, all ihat tlm minds of distant natieus 
had to oiler before the sanetuary of the true (lod: tin? wisdom of 
the Egyptians, the science of the .\ssyrians, the [)hiloso[)hy of the 
Hreeks, and the now strict monotheism of the Hebrews, line it 
was that he, by his god-like nature, gathered into himself and 
assimilated all that was true, deep, noble, and endearing in tliis 
world-wide range, of thought, and gave it forth again, in such a 
music of (ilml 1 idings, ringing clear under that temple roof, as lhal 
every heart felt, — “ neviT man spake like tliis man ! ” 
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JEHUSALKM. TIIJ') EXCJLISH ]^IISS10X. MOSQUE OP OMAE. 

jews’ place op WAIUIN(;. VALLEY OP JEMOSHAPHAT. 

— (oiEEK EIRE. — David’s tomb axd c.enacclum. — 

A IIM EX I AX CONVENT. LEPERS. CAVE OP JEREMIAH. 

ENVniOXS. 

AVe c'niisi(l(*n.*d oursolvc's most fortimatc in onr lodj^nicnt at Jeru- 
salem ; — 1 mean in the positioii of our rooms at Salvador’s hotel. 
The house would not contain the wholtj of our par<^y, and three 
went to lo(l»in<»:s. Hut wc ladies had lij^ht airy rooms o])eiiing 
upon the highest platfona of the hotel:- -this platform being the 
roof of a lower set of chambers. T was never tired of gazing 
abroad from the parapet of our little terrace, from which 1 couhl 
command a large? extent of the Hat roofs of the city, and of its 
picturesque walls. 'J'hc? narrow, winding stre(?t far below, which 
we overlooked almost from end Jo end, was the A"ia Dolorosa; and 
it was spanned midway by the Hecc Homo arch. This Mournful 
Way, where I rarely sa>v any one walking, attracted the eye all the 
more from its being almost the only street we had a glimpse of ; 
the streets of Kastern cities being so narrow a. not to be visible 
from a height. Some few were traeeabh^ by a comparison of the 
lines of liouse tops, and the guidance of the minarets which sprang 
from among the roofs, tall and light as the pO]dar from the long 
grass of the meadow : but the only street which we could look 
down into was the \’ia Dolorosa. Ihyond the dty, and directly 
opposite, rose the long slope of Olivi t. It wes now the time of 
full irioon ; and evening after evening, 1 li?ancd on that parapet, 
watching for the eoming up njf Hn? largo yellcv moon behind the 
ridge of the Arount of Olives. V>y day the slopes of the Mount 
were green with the springing w’heai , ami dappled with.ihe shade of 
the olive clumps. Dy night, those clumps and lines of trees were 
4ark amidst the lights and shadows cast by the moon ; and they 
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guided the eye, in the absence of daylight, to the most interesting 
points, — the descent to tlie brook Kedron, the road to Bethany, and 
the place whence Jeius is said to have looked over upon the noble 
city when he pronounced its doom. 

It is still a noble city. The Jebiisitcs certainly chose for their 
fort one of the finest sites in the world : and when David took it 
from them, he might well glory in his beautiful /ion. Brom this 
day forward how dead seemed to me all my former impressions of 
Jerusalem ! — not of its sacredness, but of its beauty and nobleness. 
I can scirrcely remember the time when I did not know familiarly 
all its hills, and its gates, and its temple courts, so as to read the 
New Testament as with a plan in my head. ]lut I never had the 
slightest conception of that beauty which now at once enabled 
me to enter into the exultation of David, and* the mourning of 
Nehemiah, and the generous concern of Titus, and the j)ride of the 
Saracen, and the enthusiasm of the Crusader. The rnournfnl love 
of the Holy City grev/ from day to day, as I became familiar with 
its precincts ; but no single view so took mi' bv surprise as that 
which we obtained in the course of our walk this first day. 

There is a strange charm in the mere streets, from the pictures(|iio 
character of the walls and archways. The old walls of y(‘llow stone 
are so beautifully tufted with wet‘ds, that one longs to paint every 
angle and projection, with its mellow colouring, and dangling and 
trailing garlands. And the shadowy archways, where the vaulted 
roofs intersect each other, till tlu'V are lost iu the (la//,h* of tlie sun* 
shine beyond, are like a noble dream. The pavcuiicnt is the worst* 
I ever walked on; — worse than Cologne; worse than my native 
city of Norwich ; but, la'ing a native of Norwich, and having heeii 
familiar with its pavement for thjfty years, I was not so disln ssed 
as my companions, who could hardly make tln ir way in Jerusalem 
over the large, slippery stones, slanting all manuer of ways. 

We fouiid the bazaars nj\ieh crowded, this first day, and aiiound- 
ing iu fruits and vegetables. It was Holy Week, which aeeoniiled 
for tin* throng, and for the display of oranges, lemoiis, tigs, nuts 
ami almonds, pumpkins and cucumbers. 'J'he lightness of the 
complexions, and the mild beauty of the faces were very striking, 
after so many weeks among the Arabs in the Desert. 

We Were on our way to the Knglisli church, from which wt 
obtained tlie tine view I have alluded to. 'fhe* walls of this now 
church were up, an tlic pillars rising ; and a sjural staircase at oiu^ 
corner was so linisht^d jis that w(i cottid mount. Some of our party 
exclaimed at the smallness of this pn tty new cluireh : but I nuich 
doubt whether there will ever be Jewish eoii verts enough to fill it. 

1 shouhl have supposed that any consideration at iiomc of the 
genius ol' the Jewish religion, and much more on the spot, would 
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have shown the unsoundness of the scheme. Those who are intimate 
with the minds of educated and conscientious Jews are aware tliat 
such cannot be converted to Christianity ; that the very foundation 
of their faith cannot support that superstructure: that there can 
be, to them, no reason wliy they should change, and every conceiv- 
able reason wliy they shoidd not. TJwy well know that it is only 
the ill-grounded Jew who can be converted ; the weak, the igno- 
rant, or the needy and immoral. After all these years, the converts 
arc very few ; th(;y are not all Jews ; and there is a difficulty about 
the niaintenance of even those few. Then: was talk, when w'e were 
at .lerusalern, of endeavouring to set up a House of Industry, 
because the converts of course become outcasts from their own 
people. Those who witlidraw these conv(;rts from their old con- 
nexions, habits, pftneiples and intercourses, are indeed under an 
obligation to su))i)ly thorn with new' : but it is to be hoped that 
they consider well w’hat they are doing, and how^ tremendous a 
responsibility they arc taking on thcinst‘lv(*s, as regards. the morale^ 
as well as tin; fortunes of their converts. It is no light matter to 
subvert a man’s habits of mind and life, to isolate him in the midst 
of his own city and race, and render him wdiolly deperMent on his 
religious teacher^,. It should be well considered whether tlic loss 
of the faitli of l:bs fathers, and the i;adical shaking of his own ; the 
c.xclusion from family, society, and emjdoyment ; the loss of tran- 
quillity, and tin* gi*eat moral dangcTs of such an uprooting as none 
but ii .lew can ever experience, ai'c really compensated for by any- 
thing tlmt the Mission at Jerusalem has hitherto found itself able 
to impart. It S(’are(dy needs to he pointed out, in regard to this 
proposed Ibmse of Industry, that when once the Mission becomes 
an alms-house affair, before tln> e\es of the city, — a city full of 
jMohammedans and J('ws w’ho already regard the Ih’otcsiant Chris- 
tians w ith utter contempt, — there is an e nd to all hope of converting 
any but the alm'“-house order of people ; — the need'^ and la/.y. The 
hospital of the Mission is an interesting establishiuenl, and, to all 
appearance, w'cll managed. If the Mission is to bo a charitable 
institution, well and g(K)d, (supposing it to be proved, as a charity, 
worth its cost ;) only let it be called so : that a vast expense may 
perhaps be saved, wiiiirh is sorely craved by our heathens at home, 
who arc umjucstionably in a far wor^(‘. state of spiritual destitution 
than tl»c Jews in I’alcstim?. While wc have millions of savages in 
our own island, — heathens wdthont heathen gods — [ cannot see 
why wo should spend on a handful cf strangers wlio have already a 
noble faith of tlnur own, tlie resour^'»v* Y,hich would support Home 
Missions to a much greater extent Time wnll show' : but my own 
persuasion is tliat the Jerusalem .Mission camiot, from crror.s inhe- 
leut in its very conception, long endure. — On the (iood Friday 
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when we were there, five Jews, — three men and two women — were 
baptised : and one of the ladies of the Mission told me that the 
iiiimhcr of converts Vas sixty in the thirteen years since the first 
effort was made. We were attended by their first convert, Abdallah, 
as a guide, lie w’as not a Jew, but a Druse. He was unobliging, 
genial fellow, who told us that he very much wished to be mentioned 
in a book, if I should wn*ite one. He pressed for a recommendatory 
certificate from me and others of our party. I did not know enough 
of him to grant liis request, and was advised against it bjr those 
who had reason to know liiin. AVe were none of us, however, dis- 
posed to bear hard on the rapacity of any poor fellow wdio, cast 
out from his old faith and eonnexioiis, was (hqirived of his means 
of bread. 

The congregation in the little ehureh used by the Mission till 
their own is completed, was very small, even on (iood Triday. 
llcdueting the* Mission families and our own large comjiany, then; 
were feiv left over. — AVe w(*nt to ehureh that day with feelings of no 
ordinary interest. A CJiristian service at Jerusalem on Hood Friday! 
It Avas an oecasioii which might rous(^ the nn^si indilferent. So I 
should have thought : but never was I present at a s(‘rvic(j so nlt<'iiy 
dead. This was not a matter of opinion: tin* deadn(‘ss was a ])liiiu 
matter of fact. I am aware tjiat it iim^t be so with Missions in 
foreign lands, ninler the discouragements of the position, ami in the 
absenee of the intelh'etual stir and spiritual sunpathy which natu- 
rally and eoiitinnally oeenr at home : but yet I did wonder wh(‘tlnT 
the converts could lind in a service like this as much ^jiiritiud 
interest and bdiefit as their brethren without exp<*rieiiee every 
sabbath in the time-hallowed services of the ;-ynag(»gue. Of the 
qualifications of the Ibshop in ewTV way, and the sineerity of his 
eh'rgv, 1 never heard or eoneeived a doubt, 'rhi; impediments to 
adequate success are in tin* very nature of the entcTpriscq and tin* 
})osition of the parties, and are, as 1 think will be pianeil, insuperable 
by tln-m. 

Our fn>t view over tlie whole city was from the top (d* the Alissloii 
Clmreh. Thu extent and handsome appearain’i* of .lenisaleiii sur- 
prised ns. Tlie population is said not to exceed tifteeii thousand: 
Ijiit the city covers a irreat extrnt of ground, from the courts wlnVli 
are enclosed hy eastern houses, and the largt* nm)een|)i(‘d sjuiccs 
which lie within the wabg. 'fhu massive stom* w.dls and substantial 
character of the b. .hlintrs remove every nppuaranee of sordidmss, 
wlien the plaue is seen from a height : and the elearin‘ss of tlu- 
atnujsphere, aii i .lie line ot the build ing-material give a clean and 
elieerfnl air to the whole which a<*eords little with tin? travellers 
precome|)tion of the fnllmi state of Jernsalein. Tin; environs look 
fertile and llouvisliing, except where lluqMoab mountains rise loMy 
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nncl bare, but adorned with the heavenly hues belon^iuf? to tlie 
jrlorioiis climate. Tlie minarets glittered against the clear sky ; and 
the arches, marble platform, and splendid v^iriegated buildings of 
the Mos(pic of Omar, crowning the heights of Moriah, were very 
beautiful. — We were glad fo hear from the Consul’s lady that the 
climate is found very healtliy, there being always a fresh breeze, in 
the hottc^st summer weather. 

On Good Friday, we took a very interesting walk. In the course 
of it, we saw tlie interior of a Jewish house, where the gentlemen 
went on business. — handsome lady of the house invited me to 
the raised part of thii apartment, while tlie gentlemen sat below, 
awaiting the liost, wlio wa§ so ])ieturesque a figure, with his two 
caps, — one on the top of the other, — his marked Jewish features, 
and graceful attitudes, his spectacles and vast board, that 1 longed 
to carry away a sketch of him. Tin; women of the household had 
very fair complexions ami blue eyes. As for the ^apartment, tlfe 
floor was ricketty ; and so were the two bedsteads. The table- 
cloth, strew(!(l with the crumbs of the lati; meal, was absolutely 
filthy : while th(‘re was a great (piantity of plate, massive and old- 
fashioned, on a sideboard; the eushions of the deewaiqwere of rich 
brocade; and some prints of eminent living Jews hung round the 
walls. Th(‘ dress of the Ji‘wish women is (l(‘r()rming to the figure, 
hut very becoming to the Inwl. The turbans of the men, chiefly 
blue or white, are substantial and lofty, Tke tln‘ priests* helmets 
which we see in old pictures. It was always a treat to walkthrough 
the Jew (jiiarter, ami especially ou the Sabbath, when numbers were 
abroad iu tlieir best costume, sitting at tlieir doors, or passing to or 
from the synagogue through the (piiet streets. They are a very 
handsome race, with (Wes which seem to distinguish them from the 
rest of mankind, — large*, soft, ami of the deepest expres ioii. 

We went Ibrtli to-day by the Via Dolorosa, wdiieh was so quiet 
that the horse s feet of a passing rider sounded as they might iu 
the Sik at Petra. turned into an arcade to ic right, in order 
to get as near as infidels may to tin* Mosipie of Omar. Mo Jew or 
Christian can jiass the threshold of the outermost courts without 
certain ami immediate death by sloninir or beating. It recpiires 
some little resolution, for those who dislike being hated, to approach 
this thii‘shold, so abominable are the insults offered to strangers. A 
boy began immediately to spit at ns. We pr •sently obtained a 
better’ view of this usurjiing temple from the city wall which we 
climbed for the purpose. — From In'uee, the inclo.oare was spread out 
beneath us, as in a map, and we . ould perceive the proportion it 
bore to the rest of the city, and obs(*rvc how much lower Alount 
Moriah was than Zion. Tlie M-j.^pie was very beautiful, with its 
vast dome, and its walls of variegated marbles, and its noble marble 
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platform, with its flights of steps and light arcades ; and the green 
lawn which sloped away all round, and the cypress trees, under 
which a row^ of worjghippors Averc at their prayers. It was tlie 
Mohammedan sabbath; and troops of children tvere at play on the 
grass ; and parties of women in white, — Mohammedan nuns, — were 
sitting near them; and the whole scene was proud and joyous. 
But, with all this before my eyes, iny mind was with the past. It 
seemed as if the past were more truly before me than what 1 saw. 
Here was the ground chosen by David, and levelled by Solomon to 
receive the Temple of Jeliovah. Here It was that the gr(‘at king 
Javislied his wealth; and hither came the Siin-worshi^pers from the 
East to lay hands on tlie treasure, and the walls, and carry the 
people away captive. — Here was it restored under Ezra, and fortitied 
round when the p(‘ople worked at the walls wjth arms in their 
girdlt's and by their sides : and here, when all had been again laid 
^wiste, did Hero(Draise the structure which was so glorious that the 
Jews were as proud as the Mohammedans now before my eyes, and 
mocked at tin* saying that it should ever be ov(‘rl brown. I seemed 
to see it now as it was tln.‘n, with its glittering rf)of, whoso plates of 
gold were top dazzling to look n|)on in the morning sun; and its 
golden vine, covering the front of tin* Holy place; and its colon- 
iiadcs which separated th<^ t(.*mple itself from its outer courts. 
I looked for the j)Iaec whert? the 8lu*ep-gate was, and the Water- 
gatt*, through which the*j)riest went down to the spring of 8iloaui, 
and declared, as he returned with the golden ewer, that thus they 
drew water from the wells of salvation. I looketl for the court 
beyond which the money-changers should not have been p» rmitted 
to intrude; and the Court of the (h'litiles, and the Court of the 
Women; and where the Treasury-chest stood, so jilaeerl on the 
right of the entrance that when tfie worshipper threw in his gift, 
the left hand would not know what the right hand did. I saw 
where the Scribes must have sat to taiieh, iind where Ehrist so 
taught in their jealous presenct^ as to make converts of those who 
wen* sent to apprehend him. I saw where the altar stood, wheiiee 
the smoke went up from the imuming and evening saeriliei; : and 
the Holy riaee, with the ark in the midst; and the long purple 
curtain, — the veil (h:stined to be renf, — w hich si-parated it from tlie 
Holy of Holies, where no one entered but tin; High Priest alone. 
These places laid iieen familiar to my mirnrs »;ye from my youth up : 
and now* 1 looke'd a ihc ground they had ocimpied, amidst seeiierv 
but little changed, with an emotion which none but those who have 
made the llible th'; study of the be.>t years of their life could con- 
ceive of. But this W'as not all. Heri! it was that Titus saw, from 
his camp over to our right, the flames shooting up to destroy the 
building wliieli he had re.solve(l to save. Ilerc.it was cousuiiiecH 
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and here the plough was brought to destroy the very foundations, 
so that one stone should not be left upon another. Here it was 
that “ Moriah became a ploughed field,’* and the wild grapes grew 
where the golden vine had hung its clusters.— It was long after this 
before any Jew could see his Zioii and Moriali even as we saw them 
now. All w(jre banished ; and when they returned and hung about 
the land, hoping to find some way in, so that they might die within 
sight of their holy hills, they were incessantly driven back. In the 
age of Constantine, however, they were allowed to approach so as to 
see. the city from the surromidiug heights; — a mournful liberty, like 
that of permitting an exile to look at his native shores from the sea, . 
but never to land. At length, the Jews were allowed to purchase 
of tin? Itoiuan soldiers leave to enter Jerusalem once a-ycar ; and, of 
all days, on tluj anniversary of the fall of the city before Titus ; — 
and uu;rely to do— what wo presently saw their descendants doing. 

I have said how proud and prosperous looktjd the Mpsque of 
Omar, with its marble buildings, its green lawns, the merry chil- 
dren, and gay inmates making holiday ; all these ready and eager to 
stone to death on the instant any Jew or Christian who should dare 
to bring his homage to the sacred spot, 'i’his is what we saw within 
the walls. — We next went round the outside, till came, by a 
narrow' crook(‘d passage, to a desolate spot, occupied by desolate 
people, Ciider a high, massive, very ancient wall, was a dusty 
narrow- imposed space, when; we saw the most 'mournful groups I 
ever (Micoiiutercd. This high ancient wall, where wxeds are spring- 
ing from tlu; crevices of the stones, is believed to be a part, and the 
only part remaining, of Solomon’s temple wall : and here the Jews 
eoim; every Friday, to their Flaec of Wailing, as it is called, to 
mourn over the fall of their Beautiful lloust;, and pray for its resto- 
ration. \\ hat a <'outrast did these humbled people present to the 
proud Mohammedans w ithin ! The women werc’^sitting in the dust, 
— some w'liiling aloud, some repeating prayers with moving lips, and 
others reading them from books on their kiie . A few- children 
were at play on the ground, and some aged men sat silent, their 
heads drooped on their bri'asts. r>everal younger men were leaning 
agaiu.st the wall, pressing their foreheads against the stones, and 
resting their books on their clasped iiaiids in the crevices. With 
soim’, this wailing is no form : for I saw tears on their cheeks. I 
longed to know if any had hope in their hearts that they, or their 
chiinrcn within a few gi;neraiioii.s, .should pass that w^all, and become 
the (*(;hoes of that ancient cry “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, that 
the King of (llory may come y \ ’ ” If they have any such hope, it 
may give some sweetness to tliis rite of humiliation. We had no 
such hope for them ; and it wa.. w ith unspeakable sadness that I, for 
one, turned away from the thought of the pride and tyranny witliin 
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that inclosure, and the desolation without, carrying with me a deep- 
felt lesson on the strength of human faith, and the weakness of the 
tie of human brotherhood. 

AVhether the strength be equal under all faitjis or not, it appears 
that the weakness is. See here what is done in the name of religion ! 
Tliis Jerusalem is the most sacred place in the world, except Mck- 
kch, to the Mohammedan: and to the Christian and the Jew, it is 
the most sacred place in the world. What arc they doing in this 
sanctuary of their coininon Father, as they all declare it to be? 
Here are the Mohammedans eager to kill any Jew or Christian who 
may enter the Mosque of Omar. There are the Creek and Latin 
Christians hating each other, and rciidy.to kill any Jew or Moham- 
medan who may enter the ('hurch of the Holy Sepulchre. And 
here are the Jews, pleading against their enemies, in the vengeful 
language of their ancient prophets. , On them, w'e are not dispost'd 
to bear hardly; and we do not wonder if, in the imagination of the 
pride which is glorying in its usurpation behind that wall, and when 
the breeze brings the light laughter of the children who are sporting 
within, the mourners cry from their Place of Wailing, “ llajipy shall 
he be who rewardeth thee as thon hast served us ! lla})])v shall he 
be who taketii thy little ones, and dasheth them against the stones ! 
31ut still, looking upon Ih-iigion as she now ajipears in this, her 
throne and sanetuary, we Hinl but a hideous idol wbieli has usurped 
the oraeles, iiistrueting men to be proud before Cod, and to hate 
one another. 

We were shown, near this spot, the remains of the bridge which 
once joined the two hills, Zion and Moriah. J'he jiiers X)f a bridge 
are di.Ntinct enough, 'fhe heaps of rubbish and ruined wall here 
made; this plaee as desolate a'^ any thing we saw in Lgypt. 

One objt ct with us to-day was to -sit down, .niid read as inueh of 
the gospel history as relates to the teinph? and its vicinity, within 
view of tlie places themselves: but Abdallah woidd not permit us 
to do so. lie bad pre[)ared his list of what we were to see, and 
took the maiiagenient of ns er)inpletely. He led us to the (ioldcii 
Gate: a j)ortal of the Mo<(pie of Omar, well walled up, and con- 
stantly guarded ; the Molwimim-daiis having a tradition that if ever 
they are driv< n out from po>s<*s«jion, it will he by the Jews or Chris- 
tians enterifig at this gate. — The lemph? wall can hardly have heen 
entirely levelled at thi.'» part, — any more than at the Jews’ Place 
of Wailing; for the v*ry iirge stones, — blocks of t\v(mty-four feet 
lung, — built into the wall near the base, are, by universal agree- 
ment, ancient; though all the upper part of the wall is manifestly 
li odern. At this j)i:iee I foniul a ditfandly which oeeurred to me 
whenever I passed under this eastern wall, or through the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, above wliitdi wc now stood. — At the bottom ol this 
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viJley nins the brook Kedron, — or rather, its channel ; for I ])clieve 
water is never seen in it. The valley is about half a mile long, from 
the village of Siloam to the Garden of Gcthsei^ane. Its rocky sides 
are full of tombs ; and here it is that the Jews expect the Last 
Judgment to take place, founding their belief on the text (Joel 
iiir 1 2). “ Let the heathen be wakened, and come up to the Valley 

of Jehoshaphat : for there will 1 sit, to judge all the heathen round 
about.” The Mohammedans of Jerusalem have picked up some- 
thing of this from the Jews ; for they show a stone in this, their 
temple wall, where their Prophet is to sit on the last day, while 
Christ executes judgment in the valley below. Now, in the’ time of 
Herod’s temple, there was a sheer descent, from the top of the 
temple buildings to the brook, of tSO ft. AVhat the dej)th of the 
vall(‘y is now, 1 cay nowhere learn but certainly it is nothing like 
this. And there is such a projection under the wall as to form a 
terrace and long slope, where the Mohammedans have made a 
cemetery. Much of tliis projectioti may eonsist of rubbish from the 
overthrown city ; as is the case with the soil on Mount Zion: but 
it is diJlicult to sec how this side of the valley should (‘ver have been 
so precipitous as the old accounts make it. At jirst, 1 thought that 
the temple wall miglit have stood further out than the ])rcsent wall : 
hut there are the ancient hewn stones to contradict that sup])Osition. 
The templg buildings on tlic eastern side being on the wall would 
give a eousiderable additional height : and their position, crowning 
the st<’ep sid(^ of the valley, must have b(*en as tine as can be con- 
ceived : hut how the total height can ever have been ISO ft. it is 
not easy l(j see : nor how that side can ever have been wholly 
preei])itons. 

Abdallah sliow,''d ijs what is called, against all probability, the 
Pool of Hethesda. There are tlircc arches at one end, which the 
stranger is told are the five porches. These arches arc walled up : 
and they, and ti:c whole circuit of walls, are tufted with weeds. All 
the pools in Talestine are beautiful , and this not .css than others. 
It was nicasnreil by Maundrell, ami is 120 paces long, forty broad, 
juid not less than eight deep. There is never any water in it now : 
and there is every reason to suppose it a part of the fosse which 
once separated Aiount Moriah from Pezetha. I could not but wish 
that this might have been Bethesda ; hut it cainiot be reasonably 
supposed so. 

As we returned lioniewards, with our minds full of what w’e had 
seen, we encountered in the street I wo men ligliting about a skin of 

* Dr. Rolnnsoii pves the ilcpth of llit- nroripirc lucvoly, below the S.E. corner 
t>f the wall,:it I, '50 ieet. 1 should h.'ive supposed it more : hut there is along slope 
from the top of the prceipi»’e to the base of the wall . — Biblkul liracarcfuSy i. 343. 
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water. Three others soon joined ; and a more desperate combat I 
never saw. They fought as they might for freedom or life ; and all 
about a skinful of water, which was spilt in the struggle. Here was 
the Arab “ intensity,” shown in this childish way ! 

In the evening the rest of the party went to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to see the washing of the Pilgrims’ feet. In Home, 
I might have gone to such a spectacle : but here I could not. After 
having visited such scenes in the morning, and having now Olivet 
and the rising moon in view from our platform, I could not go to 
witness mummeries ddne in the name of Christianity, compared witli 
which the lowest Fetishism on the banks of an African river would 
have been inoffensive. — Nor would I go the next day to see the 
miracle of the Creek tire in the same place. — This miracle has now 
dwindled down into a show so little marvellous that one wonders 
how long the faith in it will last. Formerly, as everyone knows, 
miraculous flames used to shoot out, red and green, from apertures 
on each side of, and behind the altar ; and the Pilgrims rushed to 
light their torches, throwing each other down, and trampling to 
death more or fewer who could not stand the rush. Moreover, 
there was a feud between the Creek and Latin Christians about 
which should remove the covering of the altar the C(Temouy ; 
and lives were lost in this way. When Ibraheem Pasha ruled hen*, 
lie endeavoured to keep order by 'going in liims(?lf, on oiui oecasion, 
among the crowil ; but he unfortunately fainted ; and his soldii rs 
brought him out with great violence. So many lives were lost on 
that occasion that a considerable modi flctut ion of the [iroccedings 
ensued. The cloth is removed by the Mohammedan governor (a 
curious transaction of Christian worship ! ) and now the linj is dilfused 
by torches being handed out of these apertures, and carried roiuiil 
for the I’ilgrims to light theirs by, — the lire being still, for tliu 
present, called miraculous. 

According to the account the gentlemen brought home, the crowd 
was very dense : the people were kc|)t tolerably ipiiet by two rows 
of Turkish soldiers, till tlic fire appeared : but after the kindling ol 
the pilgrims’ torches, the hubbub was terrible to witness. The poor 
creatures were perfectly frantic, not only i>houting and gcsticulatin.L^ 
but leaping on one another’s shoulders. One of my friends, who 
never u^es strong language, tohl me “ it was like a holiday in hell. 
Such is Christianity at .Jerusalem ! 

\Vc went that ay to sec JJavid’s tomb, or the place of it. A 
mosque is built over it, — outsid*; the wsdls, — on Mount Zion, 
were not worthy to sec; the tomb itself, — neither Jew nor Christian 
being permitted to approach it : — a most galling restriction to the 
resident .lews! But we saw a procession of Derweeshes going 
it. The Santous belonging to this mosqiiq arc very great men 
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indecfl, the most powerful in Jerusalem; — such great men that 
they do nothing whatever, and are fed by corn and other good 
things given them by the people, on the ^compulsion of Ihcir 
holiness. Their horses, which awaited them near, were sleek, 
handsome creatures; and their masters looked much like other 
well-dressed Mohammedans. They walked in a kind of procession, 
with rude music, and entered tjic mosque. — VVe were told that 
there was one place in the same building which we might see : — the 
Camaculiim; the room where Jesus supped with his disciples. It 
is a very large upper room, dim and cliecrlcss, with a niche at one 
end, where the Christians occasionally perform mass. — The place is 
supposed to be an ancient Cliristiaii church: but it cannot be what 
the legend declares it, as all the buildings on the heights of Zion 
werci ray.cd at the ^nie of the d(‘st ruction of Jerusalem. AVe could 
not give anymore belief to the House of Caiaphas which stands 
near, — a substantial, blank stone building. 

The Arm(uiian Convent, close at hand, has a most gorgeous 
chapel, but little tliat is interesting, and much that is painful to 
see. In Italy I found the Christian mythology and superstitious 
observamies very distressing to witness ; but I coiddjmvc had no 
idea how much more painful the spectacle is in Palestine. It is 
not merely thet the simplicity of the actual teachings of Christ 
comes out most strikingly on th<^ spot where he lived and taught ; 
and that the singleness of his doctrhie and thf^ pure monotheism of 
his own ideas are evident as the daylight to those who have 
travelled with tlie Hebrews from Egypt hithtu’, and read their 
history by local lights, but that in Egypt wc had seen the origin of 
the mvHiology and su])er.stitioiis which were engrafted upon 
Christ ianiiy at Alexandria, and in fireece and Koine, and which 
debase tlie religion of (’hrist at* this day. We had seen in Egypt, 
and in the Creek philosophy which w^as thence derived, ages before 
the time of Clirist, those allegorical fables of and his nature 

and olliees, of the descent of the Sii])ieme on earth in a fleshly 
form, and the deifying or sanctilication of intcTccssors wdiich w’crc 
unhappily, bnt v(?rv naturally, conneetcul until the simple teachings 
of Christ by the Platoiiisiiig converts of various countries, at an 
early period, and which to this day (h form and vitiate the gospel in 
countries which yet keep clear of the opmi idolatries of the Greek 
and Jjatin cliiirches. The vitiation of the teachings of Christ 
anywhere, and under tlie least .dfensive outward observance, is 
mournful enough : Imt here, w Idle Christ, and ntiture, and history 
all bid us reverently preserve tl.e jv.irity and simplicity of his 
teachings, it is truly revolting !(• nua t everywdiere, in its extremest 
rankness, the superstition wdiich the Interfusion of the old Egyptian 
element has caused. Here w'c iiavc, in these Christian churches. 
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the wrathful “ jealous God” of the old Hebrews, together with the 
propitiating Osiris, the malignant Typho, the Hades, the Purgatory, 
and the incarnations qf the Egyptians and their disciple Pythagoras; 
the Logos of the Platonists, the incompatible resurrection ami 
immortality of opposing'schools, all mingled together, and ])rofauely 
named after him who came to teach, not “ euiniingly devised 
fables,” but that men should love their Father in heaven with all 
their hearts and minds, and their neighbour as themselves. The 
Egyptian tlieology and (Jreck philoso])hy were ])roper to their 
times, and venerable on that account, as the strongest light that 
men had reached : but, ri‘produced witli adulterations in J(‘rusalein, 
and used to take Christ’s, name in vain, they were as atllicting as 
the original records of the ideas in Egypt were interes>ting. The 
marks of the kissing of the tomb f>f 8r. Janies^ in this Armenian 
convent showed what the (piality of the devotion Iktc was. — 'I'he 
dill’erent churches in .lerusalem divide among them the. objrcts 
which attract strangers, in this convent are shown the .‘»tonc 
which closi'd the Jbily .Scpuhdirc ; the “prison of (’hrist the 
spot where Peter (hmied his Lord, and the court where llu^ coek 
crew : this being on (he opposite* side of the city from Fort .Vntonia 
and the vesid» nee of Pilate ! 'fhe Armenian INitriarehs of Jerusiileiu 
arc buried lure; and near, are tin* eemeterit*s of ail the Christian 
eoiivents, where it is intert‘sting to read tin; names of Englishnicu 
who, without the Wish (‘nt<rtanied by pious .lews, have l)e(‘ii 
destined to find their long rest here. 

Near this jilaei*, just within tlu* Zion (late, an; the Imis of llie 
Lepers. We pjis.*^ed tlumi many times, and never without seeing 
the poor out(*asts, silting by the waY>idi‘ to ask charity. All iluir 
liv(;s long, they have no society beyond their own misi'r.ililo 
company ; and these inti-nnarry, so that there an; children horn 
into their cursi'd life; born to give their parents something to liopi* 
for a few years, and then to show the disease, and die by inehrs 
under it. 

Keturning by the .J(.■w Ciuarter, wv looked into tlie synagogue, — 
I finding my way to tiie wc. men’s gallery, to the great surpris«; ol 
some Jewirsscs who were gossiping on the ground, not far oil. 
(July one woman was in the gallery; and nothing interesting was 
going forward. 

Wiu-ii tin; gentlemen returned from rhnreli, the next day, (Sun- 
day, April 4th,) we cujoNed a delightful ramble. We left the eily 
by the Damascus gale, ami c-ame to one of tlio.se b(*autilul pools 
Avhieh I was alw.ays glad to fall in with. It is called the Sheep- 
pool ; and it lie.s dim under arches in the rock, whmiee hang long 
strings of wecal.s, ready to wave with the first breath of wind. An 
Arab was tilling his waterskins there, bis red tarboosh casting a 
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light in among the shadowy waters and green ferns. I ran down to 
this pool, whenever we passed that way ; and I always found some 
such picture there. • 

Our present object was the Cave of Jeremiah, to which we ap- 
proaohed over the open field. We were now on the ground of 
Titus’s camp. Here lay “ the abomination of desolation ” at that 
terrible lime. Here rang the armour aud sounded the heavy tread 
of the coliorts ; and lujre the ground shook when the wooden towers 
of tiic -Romans were pushed up against the walls, that Jew and 
Homan might fight faci; to face from the walls and from these 
towers. This was the only side on which the city could be attacked, 
the oUicr three being surrounded by ravines. On this north side 
therefore tlie whole army was encamped, except one legion which 
oecuj)i<;d tin; low«r slope of the Mount of Olives. 1 believe it is 
coneliided that the northern wall corresponds to the outermost of 
the three walls on that side which inclosed the city in those days: 
and indeed there is hut a narrow sinking of the ground, little more 
than a trench, between the wall and the high ground. On these 
slopes, aud some way back into the country, lay the lines of Roman 
tents, where now the whole groiiiul was sheeted with ^oiing barley, 
and clumped and spriukh‘d over with olive tre(‘s. lii a deep rural 
stillness, and j/assing among Sjiringing ero|)s and fruitful oreliards, 
wc crossed this great military site, till we came to the silent rock- 
retreat whieh is name<l after Jeremiah. 

j’he door was fast ; and we knocked in vain. But on another 
oecM'^ion ve obtained admission, aud saw what wc should liave been 
sorry to have missed. This woiiderfur retreat is enten'd by a door 
cut in ihc south face of a rocky hill; whieh face seems to be arti- 
ficially ojiened. The grotto it,<^elf n])pears to oeeupv the whole 
interior of the hill. A painter would lind subjects for years within 
that door,- -among tlie black, lirown and grey rocks, the shadowy 
caverns, and brilliant projections, wliere light taf in all imaginable 
caprices. Tla* whole would b(^ too sombre, — aiiuost as gloomy as 
the meditations of Jeremiah,- -but for the weeds wliieh here again 
cast in their \ivid green to relieve the sense, aud ainnso the eye by 
the tossing of tiieir tufts and ladders ainl garlands, 'fliis grotto is 
not a single cave, but a spacious set of caverns, separated by natural 
partitions, and rude pillars and intereolumnar screens. There is a 
Avhok nest of vaulted chapels or dwellings, ervpt^, and chambers, 
at hand, — accessible, I believe, only by the one portal in the hill 
side. The Latin monks oceasic'iinily jierfovm mass in the cavern-: 
and this was all we could learu aboiit the place. 

AVe were determined not to 1 e disappointed of our reading to- 
day ; and so w e gave Al)dallali to understand. He placed himself 
within hearing, and w'atched us with an appearance of strong 
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curiosity. From the Cave, we had come round under the walls to 
the eastern side, where wc found in the Turkish cemetery, some 
scanty shade, where nvc could sit, and look and listen. Hero we 
read the whole of the gospel of Matthew which relates to scen(;s and 
events in Jerusalem or the neighbourhood. Ikhind us was the 
iiiclosurc w'hcro the temple stood. At our feet, the ground sloped 
steeply down into the Valley of .Teliosluiphat. In the depth of the 
valley was the channel of the brook Kedron, and on its opposite 
bank, far below to the left, was the (Jarderi of (jcthseinaue, with its 
hoary olives. Feforc us uprose the long slope of Olivet, over 
which, to the right, slanted the road to Jh;thany. IVIicn, in jiiy 
youth, I used to pore over the four gospels, trying to makt^ a 
Harmony and a map on ])aper, and pictures iu my mind, how little 
did I dream that I shouhl sit and read the recortl here, umh r tlio 
teniph^ wall, and find many things made so woiuh‘rfnlly clear ! A ml 
O ! how simple, how familiar, how (vet all the more 

pathetic for that) are his t(‘achings, when read in the presence of 
their illustrations, in comparison with the solemn delivery of them, 
cut up into verses, iu our churches, and evmi our family circles at 
homo ! Tlio biblical scholar may owe much to that device of llobert 
Stev(;ns’s, — much couvenicnct* for referenci?, — but, as for the rest of 
the world, it seems as if it wouhl have been belter for ns that. Uohert 
Stevens should have slept all the way from I.yons to l^iris, tliaii 
that he shouhl have spent his tinn5 in cutting up the Ilible, in ava^t 
hurry, into versos. Happily, there are paragra])h bibles still to be 
had ; thoiigli too few seem to prefer tlie nsi* of them. 

Nothing struck us mon; than the space and vastiiess cvervwliero 
about ns. The commonest disa|)pointment of all in S(*<‘ing places 
which one has dreamed of ail one’s, life, or remembm*ed from ehilil- 
hood, is to find everything so .small. My idea of .leriisalem was of 
a city nearly surrounded with delfs, with a mm’c rising ground for 
the Mount of 01ive.s. Hut as we sat among the tombs to-ilay,, the 
wayfarers on the Jh*thany road, and the horsemen in the valley 
below, and the goat-henls on tlui slope of Olivet, were dimini.slii.(l 
to the size of piroplc on the sea shore, semi from a lofiy elilf. From 
a mere* glance round, one would have said that we had the whole 
scene iieirly to ourselves; but, when we came to consider, there 
were many people within sight, and tlu-y a[)|)eared .so fmv onh on 
aeeount of the ,pea’ * the surrounding objects. The village ol 
Siloam was on the Ojipo.site hill, about half a mile away to the 
fight; and I wat<*hed the progress of twf) horsemen from before it 
to the point of road near us, ascending to the city. 1 was surpvi=oil 
to see how slow’ appeared their progress, and how small their size 
below ; and how long they were in winding up the liill on which wc 
eat. The gaping tombs in tlie* opposite rocks looked mere hole.?.— 
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The winding away of the valley southwards was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, with its red roeks and dim olive groves, and sloping fields, and 
craggy, terraced hills, till the distant heigiits overlapped, and 
screened from us the blue Moab mountains. 

In returning, we skirted the city southwards, and entered by the 
Zion gate. The trees of the Armenian convent garden tempted us 
in : but we found nothing worth looking at, and brought away only 
a few roses and poor geraniums. We had not yet set foot on the 
Mount of Olives, or crossed the Kedron. These find some other 
sacred places we w(;re to explore a few days hence, on our return 
from an expedition to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
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RF/niANY. PLAIS OF • JKUK'HO. KLISII Vs SVUINfl. .IFIUCIIO. 

TIIK JOKDAX. TllK DKAI) SKA. ('OWKNT OF SAN’I’A S AliA. 

On ^Fonday, April 5t1i, wc were on horseback early for oiir reiuicz- 
vous ill the valley of Jchoshaphat. The jiarty were to meet at Job’s 
Tomb; and a company we appeared when assembhal. Our 
Desert eonvades were all there; and four straniriM’s, — lairopean 
jrontlemeii who had asked permission to ride with us, on aci-oimtol’ 
the inseenrity of the roads. ( )'ir servants, tent‘< and kitchens were 
there, as we had to spend two ni;^hts away from Jerusalem; aiiil 
ten well-armed <;uards eseorttal us. The road from Jernsahmi to 
Jerielno is as danirerous from thieves as e\er it was. J here is not 
a worse road ill l^desliiie: but onr caravan was too lai^e to be 
attaektfd by any band of robbers ; and we hardly saw a hiiiUiiii 
fiirnre, exi*ept at the wells, the whole way, after leavin;^ Jh tbaiiy. 

Jt was about nine o’clock whei^ we betj^an to wind np tin* caiiul 
road to I’ethany, which led ns over the easti rii ridu;e of ()llvei. As 
soon as we iiad passed the ri(Lo\ Dethany came in view', Ivin;:; on 
the eastern slope of th(^ Alount of Olives, and, as eveiwbody kiiou^, 
“fifteen fiirloriLrs distant fr(»ni Jerusalem. It is now a villas^o 
inhabited by about tw'cnty families ; a very jioor place; but lookiii^^ 
less srjiialid tliaii miy^ht be expected, from its houses la im^ built, n. 
everywhere in that (?onritrv, of stone; — sfpiare, substantial, ninl 
lari^e. dwellinirs, compared with villaKC abodes els<‘wlit*re. Its papi- 
tion on the sitic of tlie hill is very line, seen from la low'. - 'Hu; 
moment of intere hxiwevcr, is in erossini^ tin; ridj^i* above, wIum 
one is about to lose sif^ht of Jenisalein, tow»‘rinf( on ilsZioji lieliind, 
and to drop down into the, vilhe.r<‘, which lies so fpiictly amoiii; ns 
olive, trrfivc'^ and fields. 'I’his ]< the spot for re,iiicinbcrin{; wlio it 
w'as that was *^lad to come hither and rest : to place Hint ri(li;‘‘ 
between him-'clf and tlie doomed city, which w'as revi'lling in 
Pharkaic pride, ready to stone him wTio was sciit unto her; to lea^i 
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behind all that pride and peril, and come here to repose among 
friends, and ^pcn his human affections to* Lazarus and his sisters. 

We were desired to dismount, just above ilethany, to visit what 
the monks call the Toknb of Lazarus. Without supposing it to be 
that, we found it interesting, as a really ancient tomb. It was so 
small, that few of us went down ; but 1 wished to see the wliole of 
it. A few steep and difficult steps broiight me down into a small 
vaulted chamber ; and two or three more very deep and narrow 
steps led to the lower chamber where the body was laid. We 
questioned wh(‘iher there was room for more than one body. In 
exploring tombs in this country, whether such as this, or the more 
picturesque and natural burial-places in the branching caverns of 
the limestone rocks, 1 often wished that the old painters had enjoyed 
our opi)ortunities,T»--for the sake of art as well as truth : and then 
we should have had representations of Lazarus coming forth from 
chambers in the rock, instefid of rising from such a graven as we see 
dug in Kuropcan churchyards. The limestone rocks, full of caverns, 
now used as dwellings for men and cattle, were of old those “cham- 
bers of the grave ** w hich puzzled our childhood by that name ; and 
it is a great privilege to have seen them, so as to uiKbcrstaml how 
the (lead were said to be calling to each other ; arid how the stone 
w^as rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchres, and how Jesus 
could have cri(.‘d with a loud voice for the dead to come forth. 
After having visitcMl these ])la(.‘es, how vivid is the picture of such 
scenes! Ilow' the voice echoes through those dim “chaiirbersof 
the tomb,** and is answenvd by the dead man appearing in his cere- 
ments, — appearing from the end of the passage, or in the shadow of 
the recess 1 

The monks, w hen taken as giydes, show in the village the house 
of Martha ami Mary, as they pretend, and that of Simon the Leper: 
hut we did not inqviirc for these, having no wnsh to mix np any- 
thing fabulous with our observations of a place jO interesting as 
llethany. 

Our Vend led us to the bottom of the valley, where there wxre 
patches of cultivation on the stony soil. We rode for three or four 
miles, soinetimc's on the one hill and soiiu times on the other ; and 
then we began to ascend the hot and rough and droaiy road where 
begin the (langers of the way “from Jerusalem to Jericho;** — 
wherc»the traveller enters among the fastnesses of the thieves who 
have infested the road from time immemorial. There is a hollow 
way which is considered the most dangerous of all. Here Sir 
.Frederick llcimiker was stripp‘‘d and left for dead by robbers in 
1820. His servants fled and h d themselves on the first alarm. 
When they returned, he was lying naked and bleeding on the sultry 
road. They put him on a horse, and carried him to Jericho, where 
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he found sucrour. Perhaps he was thinking of the parable of the 
Samaritan when this accident bcfcl him. I was thinking of it almost 
every step of the way. — Another beautiful story was presently after 
full ill my mind ; — a catholic legend which was told me by a German 
friend in America, when I little dreamed of ever being on the spot. 
Our road now gradually ascended the high ridge from which we 
were soon to overlook the plain of Jericho. The track was so stony 
and dilliciilt as to make our progress very slow : and the white rocks 
under the midday sun gave out such heat and glare as made me 
enter more thoroughly into the story of Peter and the cherries 
than my readers can perhaps do. And yet the many to whom I 
have told the legend in conversation have all felt its beauty. It 
is this. 

Jesus and tw’o or three of his disciples wentedown, one summer 
day, from Jerusalem to Jericho. Peter, — the ardent am! eager 
Peter, — was, as usual, by the Teacher’s side. On the road on 
Olivet lay a horse-shoe, which the Teacher desired Peter to piek up, 
but which Peter let lie, jis he did not thirik it w'orth the trouhh? of 
stooping for. The Teacher stooped for it, and exchanged it in tlic 
village for ii measure of cherries. These cherries he carried (as 
eastern men now carry such things) in the bosom-folds of his dress.^ 
AVheu tliev had to ascend tin; ridg(‘, and tlie road lay between 
heated rocks, and over rngged stones, ami among glaring white 
dust, Peter heeame tormented with Iu‘at and thirst, ami fell lichind. 
Then the Teacher dropped a ripe cherry at every few stej).s ; and 
Peter eagerly stooped for them. When they were all dnm*, Jesus 
turned to him, and said with a smile, “ lb* who is above stooping 
to a small thing, will have to beml his Itaek to many lesser 
things.*’ 

From the ridge, w’O had a sphmdid view of the plain of the 
Jordan. It lay, appan*ntly as Hat as a table, to the base of the 
^Moal) mountains opposite, and to the Dead Sea, to our rigid, — the 
south. The surrounding mountains wvvv. dressed in the soft hues 
w'hieh such an atinosphere alone can exhibit. 'I'he plain was oiio' 
as delicious a region as ever men livi-d in. Josephus calls it n 
“divine region and tells of its miles of gardens and palm groves 
Here grew' the balsam which was worth its ow’u weiglit in silver, 
and w^as a treasure for wdiich tlu; kings of the Fast made wav. 
Cleopatra sent a < Jiirt.ission, to bring some balsam plants to Fsrypb 
Tlie whole \ alley or plain was stmhled with towns ; and every town 
was emhosoined in verdure, as Damascus is now. Jericho was l)n|' 
one of a hundred neighbouring cities : but it was distingui'?^**-^ 

mrnsMrr, pressed down, niid shaiccn together,. and running over, dwil 
men give into your — Luke, vi. 3K. 
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above others by the name of the City of Palm trees : and now, 
travellers dispute about where Jericho stood ! From our height, 
we siiw a low square tower rising above some wood, a few miles off : 
and this tower is by many said to be the only remaining fragment 
of the old city : while others suppose its site to be at the base of 
the hills we were now on, and refer to Jericho the remains of an 
aqueduct, and the walls and arches which are scattered about these 
bare and rocky eminences. The scene is indeed very desolate now. 
The plain is barren, except for the strip of verdure, — broad, sinu- 
ous, and thickly wooded, — which runs through the midst, marking 
the channel of the river. The palms are gone, and the sycamores, 
and the honey which the wild bees made in the hollows of their 
stems. The fruits and the sugar cancs arc gone : and instead of 
these, we now find little but tall reeds, thorny-acacias, and trees 
barren of blossom or fruit. The verdant strip is, however, beauti- 
ful from afar ; — bcaiitiful for itself, and because it indicates where 
the Jordan flows. It indicates too tlnat the plain might still be 
fertih;. Whenever nuni shall be living there who are wise enough, 
and free enough, to be friends with Nature, the plain may again be 
as rich as it once was. . 

The peculiariti(?s of the plain of the Jordan are no*^ such as can 
disapp(;ar within any moderate lapse of time, or b<^ permanently 
affected by changes in the eonduet of men. The natural features of 
th(^ country have here, as in Kgypt and elsewhere, much affected 
and determined the eliaraetcr and life of their inhabitants. The 
hills whieh inclose the plain, both to the (‘ast and west, have a 
much steeper and longer descent to the Jordan valley than on their 
outer sides. In other words, the valley is extraordinarily depressed. 
According to Kussegger, the IcvcjJ of the Dead Sea is between 1300 
and 1400 feet lower than the Mediterranean: and the supposed 
site, of Jericho itself, 774 feet. The consecpienec of tliis depression, 
of a well-watered district is that the plain has a ti pieal climate and 
aspect; and that its inhabitants had a tropical constitution and 
habits. They became, in course of time, by living among their 
ciinc-brakcs and palin-grovcs, as unlike their brethren of the 
eastern tribes who led their Hocks over the high table-lands, as if 
they had been of a diflercnt race. The history of the sinewy, well- 
braced, roving eastern tribes is therefore eonsp^cnously different, 
throughout the Old Testament, from that of the soft and indolent 
dwellers in the valley. It is signilicantly remarli ^d, in the History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy,* that “ the actual rulers of the country 
appear at every time to have dwelt ni the higher grounds.” 

The descent was truly like a plunge into the tropics ; and for 


A History of tbc Hebrew Monarchy, p. 5. 
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two flays from that moment, we suffered more from the heat than, 
I think, during any part of our travels. The murkiness of the air 
was also remarkable y not only a steaming heat, but a heavy thick- 
ness which defidencd the sun and the waters, and our spirits and 
breathing. This increased much as we approached the l)ead Sea, 
the next day : but it was very, perceptible from the moment we 
descended into the plain. 

As I checked my horse on the summit, and looked over the 
plain, I cc^ld not help sending a searching gaze after the Jordan, 
though I well knew* that it lay below three terraces, — “ down in a 
hole/* as a recent visitor had told us. I could trace its course by 
the sinuous line of wood : but for the rest, I must wait another day. 
— There was another stream to be visited first. It may be remem- 
bered that, once upon a time, “ the men of JiTicho said unto Elislia, 
Behold, I pray thee, the situation of this city is pleasant, as iny 
lord seeth; but the water is naught, and the ground barren:**^ 
and it may be remembered how the story goes on, — how Klislia 
healed the waters, tliat there should not be from thence any more 
death or barren land ; and that “the waters were healed unto this 
day.” Another stri)) of woodland marki'd the course of this spriii;^ 
of Elisha’s, about a mile, I think, from the base of the hills v/e were 
on. Here we were to encamp. 

The descent was like an irregular stair-ease ; it was so steep tlint 
almost every one dismounted : hut the heat was so excessivi? that 
I was disposed to keep my seat, if possilile. When I glanced uji 
from the bottom, and saw the last of the party arrive oil the 
and prepare to begin the descent, it looked so fearful that L was 
glad to turn away. 

One of the most baseless traditions of the Holy Land adheres 
this spot. Tlie mountain iminediatidy to our left in deseending is 
supposed to be tlu.* Mount of Temptation. It was probably tirst 
fixed upon from its eoinmanding the rieliest part of the country,—’ 
the best local example of “ the kingdoms of the earth, and thr 
glory of them.” This luoiintain is called Oiuirantauia. In its 
rocky face are scpiarc holes — the ent ranees of ravi‘s : and hitlu r 
come, every year, devotees, — some from a great distance, — to dwril 
for forty days in this waste place, barely supporting themselves by 
such roots and herbs as they can find. Some of these eaves an: 
gem^rally inhabited by the robbers who givp such a bad name to 
the district. 

M e had not travelled fur over the sands and among the bushes of 
the plain, when we* saw our tents pitch(‘d in the most delicious spot, 
beyond all comparison, that had yet occurred for our encampment. 

♦ 2 Kings, ii. 19. 
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Till now, we had nowhere seen forest- scenery. Here it was, — on 
the banks of Elisha’s stream, — now called Ain Sultan. The clear, 
rushing waters flowed away under the spr/;ading branches of 
gnarled old trees ; and there were thickets beyond, where the mules 
and horses could scarcely force their way. The green and golden 
sheeted lights, and broad shadows on the stream were to our eyes 
like water to the desert-traveller. “As You Like It” was in my 
head all day ; for here was an exact realisation of ray conception of 
the forest-lmunts of Ilosalind and Jaques. 1 need not say that it 
was ecpially unlike anything I had looked for in the flfoly Land. 
Our tent was close upon the stream ; but the heat was so excessive 
that we could not bear the tent, and had our dinner-table placed 
under a tree, whose roots were washed by the brook. Other parties 
of our comrades w^re dining, or lying on the banks of the stream : 
and the Arabs sat in groups near the tents. Every encampment of 
travellers in these wild places is beautiful : but 1 never saw one so 
beautiful as this. 

Aft('r dinner, wc went to the ruins, at the foot of Qnarantania. 
In several directions, w(; saw traces of foundation walls ; and on 
the hill side was the fragment of an aqueduct and below, some 
vaulted recesses, remains of sejuare edifices, and many strewn 
stones ; but nothing to mark the site of a wry ancient or extensive 
(.jty. — The holes in tlu^ strata of the precipices looked like Petra, 
that some of us wished to climb up to them : but the chief of our 
escort, the Sheikh of the district, stepped in the way, barred the 
passage, and drew his sword across his throat, to convey that 
robbers were there. He told the dragoman that being responsible 
for our safely, be could let no one go to tlie caves. 

I had before traced the stream up to its source, — about a quarter 
of a mile from our tent. Th(? spring l)ul)lded up under some 
bushes, and spread, clear and shallow, into a bttle pjiul, where 
some hewn stones were scattered Jibout, seeming to show that the 
source had once been built over. AVhen we returned from Quaran- 
tania, and the toils of the day were over, Miss - — and I stole 
away to the spring to bathe. Wc found each a drooping tree w hich 
made a close dressiug-voom ; and I trusted to And some spot where 
the water W'as deep enough for our purjK)se. Under a tree, 1 found 
a pool chin deep ; and there, in that quiet spot, where there w'as no 
sound but the rustle and dip of the boughs overhead, wre bathed, — 
shakingj off the fatigues of a hot and toilsome day. It was 
dusk when we came out, and a lustrous planet hung over the 
nearest hill. 

The Eastern traveller feels a strong irielination to bathe in every 
sacred sea, river and spring. We had done it in Arabia; and now 
the interest grew as we visited places more and more familiar to our 
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knowledge and imnglnation. How strong the interest is, and how 
like that of a new baptism, those at home may not be able to 
imagine ; and such« may despise the superstition which leads 
hundreds of pilgrims every year to rush into the Jordan. But, 
among all the travellers who visit the Jordan, is there oiie^ however 
far removed from superstition, who is willing to turn away without 
having bowed Ids head in its sacred waters ? 

There was no moon to-night : but the stars were glorious when I 
came out of our tent to take one more look before retiring to rest. 
Here and there, the watch-fires cast yellow gleams on the trees and 
waters : but there were reaches of the brook, still and cool, where 
the stars glittered like fragments of moonlight. This day stands iii 
my journal as one of the most delicious of our traveds. 

In the morning of the next day (April fith) abput five o’l^lock, I 
ascended a steep mound near our encampment, and saw a view as 
different from that of the preceding day as a change of lights could 
make it. The sun had not risen ; but there \vas a hint of its 
approach in a gush of pale light behind the Moab mountains. The 
strip of wood-laud in the middle of the plain looked black in con- 
trast with the brightening yellow precipices of (luarantania on the 
west. Soutfiwards, the Dead Sea stretched into the land, grey and 
clear. Below me, our tents and horses, and the moving figures of 
the Arabs enlivened the shadowy banks of th(‘ stream. 

Wc were off soon nftcT six, and w<^re to nfaeli the Jordan in two 
hours and a half. Our way lay through the same sort of forest land 
as ^ve had encamped in. It was very wild ; and almost tlie only 
tokens of luibitation that we met with were about Kihhah, — sup- 
posed to bo the site of the ancient .lerieho. This is now as 
miserable a village as any in Palestine; and its inhabitants are as 
low in character as in wealth. Xd stranger tliinks of going near it 
who is not well armed and guarded. What a change from llio 
former days, when this was the ganlen of the known world, — this 
valley extending through the heart of I’alestine! Here, where we 
DOW saw only a few fig trees and a mere sprinkling of young crojis, 
— here, where the luxuriance of the vegetation shows that the soil 
and climate are not to blame for the dc^solation, — liere was once the 
crowded city which sui)riiitted to Joshua : here were the fields whieli 
fed whole armies of Syrians and Egyptians as they passed to and 
fro. And here, in a later day, as people sat abroad in tlie cool ol 
the evening, every man under his own vine or his own fig tree, (li»l 
news circulate froi.i one neighbourly group to another which soon 
tilled the whole valley. It had been for some time known that a 
young man,— vvry young to assume to be a prophet, — had heen 
living in the Desert, a few miles to the south, lie was probably a 
disciple of the Kssenes, reared in their large community near 
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Dead Sea, and not very far from hence. The anchorites of that 
sect and district did not usually betake themselves to the hfird life 
of the wilderness till their frames were strong to bear hunger, 
heat and cold. But this new preacher had hardly a beard 
upon his chin; and his young face made him so little like the 
popular conception of a Hebrew prophet, that his claims were much 
discussed, and many went out to endeavour to meet him ; and 
under the trees here, at eventide, they reported what they had seen 
and heard. — What they had heard most about was Eepcntance ; 
a theme so old that men had become careless of it, and now needed 
a new awakening. Every Hebrew child knew, from his infancy 
upwards, that the Messiah would not come till the nation had 
repented of its prevalent vices, and of evcTy infidelity to Jehovah : 
and yet, though there was much expectation of the Messiah appear- 
ing before long, these words about repentance passed over the 
popular ear, without rousing the nation’s soul; and it needed the 
appearance of one crying in the Desert to make them apprehend 
that the axe must be laid to the root of every wickedness among 
them. The doctrine preached was that of the Essenes ; — that a 
man who had two coats and food enough should give to him that 
had none : that the tax-gal lu^rers should be nioderater and exact no 
peripiisites ; ami that the soldiers should cherish peace •among their, 
neighbours and contentment in themselves. The ])ractice with 
which the prophet sanctified the resolutions of the penitent was also 
eiiiiiicntlv J’jsscne. It was common among all the Jews to baptise, 
— proceeding upon the words of their Prophets, — “ Wash you, 
make you clean put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes — “then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 

shall be clean : from all your tilthiness, and from all your idols will 
I cleanse you; — in literal dbedieiice to such teaehiugs, all the 
Jewish sects practised baptism: but none with such care and ob- 
servance as the Essenes. 'J'lie precejits and the practice were not 
new : but, giv« ii out now' by a devout young ])rophe*, worthy of the 
wild olden time, and at a season when every lieb. .w mother looked 
upon her infant sou as possibly the Messiah, there was abundant 
reason why the talk at event ule should be of this John. In the 
course of ten years, the curiosity and interest must have somewhat 
subsided ; but yet must, on the whole, have been tlie chief topic of 
the time. Many houseliolils, ami a multitude of individuals, had 
no doubt reformed themselves, anil were waiting, in the spirit of 
faith’and the practice of purity, for the coming of a greater than 
the prophet. With these the interest would be fully kept alive. 
And the opulent citizens of the ilistant towns, passing this way to 


* Isjiiah, i. 16. 
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Jerusalem at the time of the Feasts, would stop to learn how they 
might find the new Prophet, and would return, grave because he had 
told them to give of their wealth to those who Ivid none. Tlie tax- 
gatherers, encountering him in their rounds, would depart rebuked, 
and hear the whisper among the people that the days for paying 
tribute would soon be over, when the Messiah should have driven 
out the liomans, and established his own kingdom upon Zion. And 
Herod’s soldiers must have passed this way, going to and from Fort 
Maclunrus on the Dead Sea ; and the exhortations to them would 
become known, and would be gratefully remembered by the rural 
inhabitants whom soldiers are wont to oppress. And the prophet 
himself would be seen at times, even in this fertile and peopled dis- 
trict. The cultivator, going out early to watch his field, in dread 
of the locust-swarm, now that the south-wiml wj s strong, finding 
his fears too just, would see the prophet lighting his fire of green 
wood, to bring down the locusts, and save the neighbouring rrojis. 
And at noon-day, when the bees are all abroad, and man seeks the 
shade, the w'ayfarer, resting in the woods, would see tlie anchorite 
busy withdrawing the honeycomb from the bole of an old syeaniorc; 
and the tw’o would draw near and take their noon-tide meal together, 
and converse of him who should come : and then before night, how 
•far w^ould every word be known that the prophet had said! — Again, 
he must pass by this way to some of the stations on the Jordan 
where he was wont to baptise : and, though lie had been occasionally 
seen for ten years, none could carelessly let him pass by. 

At last, among the many who were allowed carelessly to pass by, 
among the peasants and artisans who in(|uirefl at this place where 
John was at that time baptising, came One, in appearance and low- 
liness like the rest, purposing to be baptised like them, and in fact 
for some time afterwards a disciple of the prophet. The dwellers here 
would not know for some months after that tliey had spoken with 
one greater than the anchorite of tlie Desert : and when they heard 
that another had risen up, whose diseiples were baptising more 
converts than John, they would endeavour to remember what digni- 
fied personage, with his train, had here inquired the way, and let 
fall words of promise of his coming power and kingdom : and they 
would differ about which was he ; and sonic would go forth to see 
him, and recognise him : and when they saw him, some would reeal 
that countenance and voice ; and most would go back when they 
found it was only a carpenter of Nazareth, asking how one so lowly, 
and so little prepared for war and conquest, should <lrive out the 
Homans, and restore the kingdom to Israel : — how it was possible 
for a teacher of the non-resistant doctrines of the Visseiies, and 
for a poor inhabitant of the rural province of (lalih'e to set up a 
throne on Zion : and then ensued those domestic dissensions, — that 
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parental prejudice conflicting with youthful enthusiasm, which made 
the parent deliver over the child to destruction, and the child for- 
sake the parent, and exhibited the truth that this Messenger of 
peace had at first brought not peace but a sword. Here, in this 
rich district, peopled with indolent and luxurious inhabitants, had 
this stir begun and spread, which was never to cease till the plain 
of Jordan had become the waste that we saw it now. ]ly degrees, 
the landmarks were destroyed and forgotten : the woo<ls decayed, ^ 
and no more were planted. The rains descended and the floods 
came, and swept away the dwellings ; and none built them up again. 
The swallow made a nest for herself on the household altars, 
and the wild beasts came up at the swelling of Jordan : the sands 
swept over the field, and the salt gales from the southern lake 
encrusted the herbage, and poisoned the soil; and robbers of 
another race came to live in the caves of the hills, and made the f 
passage of the Jordan as dreary and perilous as we saw it this day, / 
while that Nazareno artisan came to be worshipped as a god over ly 
wide continent, and in far islands of the sea. It was a vast chapter, 
of human history which unrolled itself before us here beside the one] 
remaining tower which is pointed out as marking the site of thf 
ancient Jericho. • 

And now wc "/ere eager for the river, though, as I ‘said before, we 
had been warned that we could not sec it till it should appear 
flowing at our very feet. We wen? aware of our approach, by the 
three terraces we had to cross, which are distinctly marked. Each 
was level, and then a small slope led down to the next. On a 
hillock on the first terrace, wheni th(! vegetation show(‘d that here 
might once have been placed the flonrishing home of some inhabi- 
tant of tlie valley, were perched a few birds among the brushwood ; 
birds of such a size that one of onr party tlionghtlcssly cried out 
“ Ostriches ! ” There arc no ostriches here : but these cranes might 
easily be mi.stakcn for them. One by one they rose, flapping their 
great wings, and stretching out their long legs behind them, and 
sailed away towards the Dead l;^ea. 

From the formation of the ground, as wtU as from some of the 
ancient langnage about Jordan, it appears as if the river bad once 
been subject to iifundations, wliich might have caused tlie exuberant 
fertility of the plain in former days : but it is not so now. The 
force with which it rushes down the descent from the l^ake of 
Tiberias to the Dead Sea has, in course of centuries, so deepened its 
channel as that it rarely rises above its banks. It gushes along in 
its deep bed among the woodlai.d, and now aud then stands in 
among the stems of the trees : but ii is not upon record that it has 
reached the second terrace in its fullest seasons ; and its depth 
varies much in diflerent years, as well as in different seasons of 
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every year. Till we came to the brakes on its very banks, all was 
as dry as if no wave had ever touched it. 

Our guides led us towards the spot which is cleared for the 
baptism of the Easter Pilgrims : and the first intimation which I 
had of our arrival was from some of the party dismounting at the 
Pilgrims* Peach. When I came up, 0 1 how beautiful it was ! — 
how much more beautiful than all pictures and all descriptions had 
led me to expect ! The only drawback was that the stream was 
turbid; — not only whitish, from a sulphureous admixture, but 
muddy. ]lut it swept nobly along, with a strong and rapid current, 
and many eddies, gushing between the opposite limestone face and 
the woodland on our bank, now smiting the wliite rock, and now 
flowing in among the tall reeds, and now winding away out of 
sight behind the poplars and spreading acacias^ and sycamores of 
the promontories to the south. It is a narrow river ; but it is truly 
majestic from its force and loveliness. Tlie vigorous, upspringing 
character of the wood along its margin struck me miicli ; and we 
saw it now in its vivid spring green. 

The Pilgrims’ Beach is a shelving bit of shore, kept bare for tlioir 
approach : and here, with soinetliing like Arab “ intensity,” they 
rush ill in sutdi numbers, and with so little precaution, that some 
arc drowned ev'ery year. This year, it was spoken of as a remark- 
able circumstance that only one was drowned. It must be a fearful 
sight, — the old people carried away by the crowd and tlie (jurrent 
from their slimy footing near the shore, anil the women and children 
from their hold upon the overhanging branches : and when once 
they are swept among the eddies, there is no ehanee for any but 
strong swimmers. Whatever superstition there might be in us, 
there was none of the wild kind which drives the (ireek and Latin 
pilgrims thus headlong into tlie stTvani. Wc wished to bathe, hut 
we did it in safety. Tlie ladies went north ; the geiilleiuen soutli. 
1 made a way through the thicket with dilliculty till 1 found a little 
cove which the current scarcely disturbed, and over whii-h hung a 
sycamore whose lower brandies dipped into the water. One inigliL 
bathe here without touching the mud whidi lay soft anil deep 
beneath. The limestone precipice opposite, garlanded with weeds, 
and the wooded promontory wliieh shot out bdow' made the river 
particularly beautiful here; and sorry 1 was to leave it when the 
time came* for us to mount and ))roeeed. 

it is useless to attempt to make out where the baptism of .Jesns 
took place, or wlicic were the stations at which his disciples ami 
John administered the rite. If there were monks on the spot, no 
doubt every locality would be specified with the utmost precision. 
Happily, the river Hows on, free from any desecration of ti»e kind. 
We had it to ourselves, and wished for nothing beyond whal wo 
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saw. W,e know that the Glad Tidings once spread along its whole 
course, echoed from rock to rock, whispered from thicket to thicket, 
wherever there were human hearts on the watch : and the whole 
region is so sweet and sacred that we felt it enough to have touched 
the river in any point. 

One thing more w'e did : we remembered friends at home, and in 
lands as far from home as home is from the Jordan. We carried 
aw^ay some of the water in tin cases provided for the purpose. This 
being done, we were summoned to horse, and rode away southwards 
to the Dead Sea. 

The belt of woodland soon turned eastwards, and we found our- 
selves exposed to extreme heat, on a desolate plain, crusted wdth 
salt, and cracked with drought. There had been a closeness and 
murkiness in thejair, all the morning, which was very oppressive; 
and now it \vas, at our slow' pac(‘, almost intolerable. I put my 
liorse to a fast canter, and crossed the plain as quickly as possible, 
finding this pace a relief to my horse, as well as myself. One and 
another came galloping up, to obtain the same advantage, and our 
group readied the shore some time before the bulk of the party. 
Ihe horses hastened to the liright clear water, and seemed to be 
deceived by its apparent freshness, for they ])ut dom\ their noses 
repeatedly, and as often drew back in disgust. Tlic drift on the 
beach lookc(l dreary (‘iiougU : ridges of broken cane and willow 
twigs washed up, and lying among the salt, and the little unwhole- 
some swamps of tlie sliorc. The scene was really solemn in its 
dreanness ; the retiring mountains en either hand being w'holly 
bare, — of a dull gray with purple shadows, — hot ami parched to the 
last degret'. Tlie curious lights which hung immoveable over the 
surface of the waters struck me as showing an nmisual state of the 
atinosphcn*,- -tho ])urple haze testing on one part, and the line of 
silvery refraction in another. Though the sky ivas char after the 
morning clouds had passed away, the sunshine appeared dim ; and 
the lieat was most oppressive. — I tast<(l the limpid water, which 
looked as if it could not be nauseous. I took onV. about two drops ; 
but I thought I should never again g<*t rid of the taste. It is 
salt beyond all notions one can form of salt ness ; and bitter and 
fetid. And this is the water that p^>or Costigau*s coffee was 
made of ! 

Costigau w'as a young liishraan, whose mind wuis set upon explor- 
ing tly* Dt^anl Sea, ami giving the world the bencfii of his discoNc.ries. 
It would have been a useful servi. e; and he had zeal and devoted- 
ncss enough for it. Dut he waiite«l cither knowledge or prudence; 
and he lost his life in the adventure, without having left us any 
additional information whatever lie sent a small boat overland, 
on camels* backs, to tlie Lake oi Tiberias, and in this lie set forth 
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(ill an open boat in the month of July !) with only one attendant 
— a Maltese servant. They followed the Jordan, entered the Bead 
Sea, and reached its southern end, not without hardship and 
difficulty. But the fiital struggle was in returning. The wind did 
not often favour them ; and once it blew such a squall tliat they 
threw overboard whatever came to hand : and the first thing that 
the servant threw over was their only cask of fresh water. They 
were now compelled to row for their lives, to reach the Jordan 
before they perished with thirst ; but the sun scorched them from 
a cloudless sky, and the air was like that of a furnace. .AVhen 
Costigan could row no further, liis servant made some cotfec from 
the water of the lake : and tluni they lay down in the boat to die. 
But the man once more roused himself, and by many efforts 
brought the boat to the head of the lake. They lay helpless for a 
whole dfiy on that burning shore, unable to do more than throw 
the salt water over each other from time to time. l*hc next 
morning, the servant crawled away, in hojies of reaching Rilihah, 
which he did with extreme difficulty, lie scut Costigau’s horse 
down to the shore, with a supply of wafer. The poor young man 
was alive ; and he was carried to Jerusalem in the coolness of the 
night, lie was taken care of in tluj Latin convent there ; but he 
died in two days. During those hours of lyigering, he never 
spoke of his enterprise ; and not a note comrerning it was ever 
found among his etfccts. Any knowledge that be might have 
gained has perished witli him ; and no reliable information could 
be obtained from his servant, (’ostigan’s grave is in the. Arnieiiian 
burving-ground ; and there I saw tlic stone which tells his melan- 
choly story, lie died in 1S:15. — Another victim to I>(*ad Sea 
enterprise has perished since we wen* there, — I believe from drought 
and orh<?r hardship: and now thelre is a rumour of a new expe- 
dition for this year.* It is difficult to imagine why it should not 
succeed, if the arraimemcnts arc made with any prudence. If a 
decked boat can really be conveyed to the Lake ; and if there are 
comrades enough in her to dividi! the labour and elieer each oilier; 
and if they understand the management of a boat in a gusty lake, 
and are well supplied with provisions and water, — conditions indis- 
pensable to every enterprise of the kinrl,-— one does not see tvhy 
they should fail. I am not aware that any accidents have happened 

* The cxperlition here afiu«lc»l to, sent out by the rnited States governnicnt, is 
declared to have muccc*.. 1 in iioiiie important «hj»*cl«, while »ufreriiig no material 
dif^oater. The party ren nincu on and near the Dead Sea for two months; and 
they declare that their lealth was not affected hy the atmosphere, and that not 
only di<l pamidges aooiind near the fchoie, hut ducks were Hwiiiiiiiiiig on tlio 
waters. The Sea w;i.s • undcd in all directions, even to the depth of 000 falhouis ; 
and the bottorii was (on rl to be crystallised salt. ^ 
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from the difTiculty of the i^avigation of the Dead Sea, or from any 
singular causes of peril. The excessive heat may be avoided by 
choosing the most favourable season of the» year ; and it must be 
possible to take provisions and water enough, supposing the Lake 
to be of the largest extent yet conjectured. Some modern scieiitilic 
travellers, who have surveyed it from various surrounding heights, 
declare its length not to exceed thirty rnihjs ; while Josephus says 
it is 72i, and Pliny 100 miles long. Its basin has probably con- 
tracted in length, in the course of ages. 

There appears to be no satisfactory evidence as to whether any 
fish arc to be found in the Dead Sea. Our guides said that some 
small black fish have been seen there; but others deny this. A 
dead fish has been found on the shore near the spot where the 
Jordan enters tl»« lake ; but this might have been cast up by the 
overflow of the river. It is said that small birds do not fly over 
this lake, on account of the deleterious luitui’e of its atinos])here. 
About small birds I cannot spc‘ak ; but I saw two or three vultures 
Aviiiging tlu'ir way down it obliquely. — As for the (juality of the 
water, — those of the gentleinen who stayed behind to bathe 
declared, on rejeining us at lunch time, that they had found the 
common V(*port of the buoyancy of the water of tlds sea not at all 
cxaggiTated, and tftat it was indeed an easy matter to float in it, 
an(l very dillieult to sink. They also found their hair and skin 
pow(K;red with salt when dry. Ibit th (7 could not admit the 
greasiness or stickiness which is said to adhere to the skin after 
bathing. They were positive about this; and they certainly did 
observe the fact very carefully. Yet I have seen, since my return, 
a clergy man who bathed there, and who declared to me that his 
skill wai. so stii'ky for some days afterwards that he could not get 
rid of the feeling, even from iiis hands. A iid Dr. llobinsou says, 
“ After coming out, I perceived nothing of the salt crust upon the 
body, of wlih'h so many speak. I'licre was a slight pricking 
sensation, especially where the skin had been clia ' d ; and a sort of 
greasy feeling, as of oil, upon the skin, which lasted for several 
hours.”^ The contrast of these testimonies, and the diversity 
which exists among the analyses of the waters which have been 
made by chemists, seem to show' that the (jiiality of the waters of 
the l)(*ad Sea varies. And it appears reasonalilo that it should ; 
for it must make a great dilbTcnee whether fresh waters have been 
pouring into the basin of the lake, over various soils, after the 
winter rains, or a great evaporaiion has been going on under the 
summer’s sun. In following ll’;' margin of the sea, we had to 
cross a creek, where my skirt was splashed. Uhese splashes turned 


* Dibltcal Rcsrarchcs, ii. *213. 
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presently to thin crusts of salt ; and the moisture and stickiness 
were as j;^reat a week afterwards as at the moment. 

We wound among ^salt marshes and brakes, and round hillocks 
feathered with flowering reeds, and got into the bed of a stream, 
under the flecked sliade of a shrub, to rest till the bathers overtook 
us. Wc were rather dismayed to find that we were still four or live 
hours from the convent of Santa Saba, where we were to stop for 
the night. The way was an iilmost continuous ascent, and in many 
parts a very steep one. AVe had to mount, from the deep depression 
of the valley of the Jordan to some of the highest ground in Judea. 
AVo followed the ravine through which the Kedrou runs (or did when 
it had any water) into the Dead Sea, — some of our party taking the 
right hand ridge and others the left. In a little while, the lime- 
stone hills below looked most fantastic, — compl:;tely answering to 
our idea of the abodes of the first Christian hermits. I wished no 
could have known where the great Kssenc establishment of tin* time 
of John was ]daced : but I hope it was in a s])ot less desolate than 
any now before our vyes. By degrees the .Iordan valh*y opened 
northwards, and the Dead Sea southwards, till the <*\t(‘nt traversed 
by the eye was vast. How bea\itiful it must havobeeu onc(*, when 
the .Iordan vaUey, whose verdure was now shrunk to a bhiek line 
amidst the sands, was like an interminable garden, and whi n the 
cities of the plain stoinl bright and busy where the Di'ad Sea now 
lay blank and gray! As 1 looked l)aek from a great elevation, 1 
thought that so mournful a landseape, for one having nnd beauty, 1 
had never seen. 

1 bade adieu many times over to the Dead Sen ; for it n nopeiircd 
unexpectedly agaiu and again. I 'p and up w e wMuit, for four hours, 
over stony hills, and wdniling round the bases f)f others, and thmngli 
defiles, and over stretehes of table land, seaiitily grasscil ; and lh« n 
np lulls again, following tracks which were at times hardly percej)- 
tible; but from ])oint to j)oint cutehing a view’ of the Dead Sea, till 
we seemcfl to command its whole length. At last, it lay like a great 
])ond among its hot mountains, its deep blue paled into a grey, with 
streaks of white light above it, wherever there was a dark back 
ground. It is a singular object from such an elevation. 

Th(! approach to the Convent of Santa Saba is wonderful. Ihc 
tracks became so clear as to show tliat wo were approaching winter 
and liabitations. They led now dowm to the dry bed of Kedron, 
and now up the sides of its ravine, till wc enterctl upon a road cut 
out of the rock, and fenced w ith a wall of loose stones on the si(](^ 
next the gorge. I’his road overhangs the ravine for, 1 think, about 
two miles. I'lic sides of the chasm are very precipitous ; bat tlio 
grassy ledges here and there show that they were once terraced : 
and fragments of walls near the innumerable holes in the rocks show 
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tlie triiveller that here he is in the midst of the haunts of the old 
anchorites. The monks say that ten thousand of them lived here ; 
and some old writers declare that there wer^ fourteen thousand in 
Santa Saba’s time. What a place to live in ! — so hot and dreary at 
best, and most awful in tempest ! In such storms as belon*^ to this 
country, this gorge must be like the day of doom; — no room for the 
lightning, and the thunder rolling continuously, as the echoes will 
not let it die! Cyril, the Monk of Jerusalem, and John Damas- 
c(;niis, and hiiiphemius lived here ; and here young devotees were 
sent, to try whether they could bear monastic life in its severest form. 

Saint Saba was a monk of the fourth century, who had great 
powers of attraction, if, as is declared, he drew hither fourteen thou- 
sand anchorites, and enticed waters from the hard rock. There is a 
spring in a caverji at the bottom of the gorge; which he created 
miraculously for the use of his followers in this parched region. 
The monks of his convent live under a very severe rule, never eating 
flesh, and mortifying their feelings' of Christian compassion by never 
admitting any woman within their gates, under any stress of weather 
01 otluii' accident. There are handsome accommodations for gentle- 
men, I was told : but of course I did not see them. Mohammedans 
are almost as fearful as women to the monks of Santa Saba; and 
they cannot enter the convent without liability to a uirge tine. We 
knew this beforehand, and we tliend'orc carried tents enough for the 
incligibh; m<*mb(*r 8 of the party, while the gentlemen hoped to get 
lodgings within the walls. 

It i‘^ an extraordinary place, — its buildings so plunging dowm the 
precipice a ^ to make it ditlicult to say how much of the mass is edi- 
fice, and how nuicli natural rock. We dismounted on a platform 
before tl-e great gate ; — a gate substantial and secure enough to serve 
for the Hank of Kngland. T'lu* platform was small, and dreadfully 
hot. Flics swarmed in the tcuts, where there seemed to be not a 
breath of air. Our fatigue to-day had been excessive : our travelling 
comforts ran short , ami it did not add to our < c to be told that 
some Hcdoiieens were hanging about, and had stolen two of the 
horses of our escort. News soon came that the horses were reco- 
vered, and that two muskets belonging to the thieves had been taken 
and brought into our little eneampnient, where it seemed most likely 
that the owners would come for them in the night. One ot the 
gentlemen advised me to take gn at care of my watch ; which I 
would thankfully have done, if I had known how. Oiir Moham- 
medan servants, "however, were di iighted at the opportunity of pro- 
tecting the Christian ladies ; and our dragoman lay down at one end 
of our tent, and the cook at the other, begging us to feel quite 
secure. One gallant youth of tlu <-ompany would not enter the con- 
vent while his mother and sister remained outside : and, there being 
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no room for him in their tent, he spent the ni{?ht on tlie hard rock, 
— actually on an exposed shelf of rock, — with his pistols and dagger 
on each side of hiiiv All were glad, I believe, when the morning 
came, and we could ride aAvay from flics and ants, and heat, and 
monks too holy to be hospitable, except to gentlemen who need 
it least. 

I'his convent is said to be in possession of many MSS., some of 
which are inestimable. All I eould learn of these was that the 
monks permit Turks to look at them, but neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians ; an arrangement which appears strangely at variance with that 
which makes it so diflicult for Mohammedans to enter the building. 
— After we had left the place, we were told that, a sort of outliouse, 
— a scpiare building on a rock, was open to women, if they chose to 
rest there : but we did not know this in time to compare its accom- 
modations with those of the tent. 

Our three hours* ride to Jerusalem was delightfid. The road led 
over the hills, and was seldom far away from the bed of Kedrun. 
There is no finer view of Ji rusalem than one from a hill side? on this 
route, whence it appears penJied on a height which seems incredible, 
while the intervening ground is conccahal by the nearer eminences. 
In the valley* ^f the Kedron, approaching the ancient Toplnd, the 
cidtivation was very rich, — gardens, and groves of tigs, orar.gcs, 
pomegranates and olives aljounding. We passed Job’s well, and 
umler the rock caves of the valley of (lihon, and below the mournful 
Aceldama, and entered Jerusalem by tin; Jalfa gate, after an excur- 
sion full of interest and profit. 
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jiiRUSALEM. — rin;!?cn of thk hoi.y sKpruiiiiK . — valimy 

OF OlHOX. — FOOL AND FOUNTAIN' OF SII.OAM. TOMB? 

OF TIi K FROFll I/I S. — MOUNT OF OUl V US. OA U DKN OF 

OKTIISKMANK. TOMBS OF Till: KINCiS. — OOVUKNOll^S 

UOUSK. 

1 HAD nvo’nlcd \n tlic diurrli of tli<* Holy Srpulclive in Kaster 

wci'k, as I said bc^drtj ; Imt it was tirccssarv to so** it ^jcl’on* IcaVinac 
.f(TUsal«‘iii. 1 was rclirvud to liiid how uasy it is to lool. at it a? a 
men* siudit : and hut lor what I witnossol within lh«* walls, T shotdcl 
not have supposed tliat an rducaicd p<‘rson >1* any Christian dtaio- 
niinaiioti uoidd havr fdniul hi< ivli^ions iVi'liiurs involvod in such a 
^pcrtach*. 'I'o think ordiri"! and ( hristiauily in tlio midst of this 
church is like liavin^ a rcvcri«* of sunrise from a inotintain-to}) u hcii 
fine is lonkiiiLT at a jHipp»'t->how. ()iu- is <*alh'd away from contrin- 
]>lali:iu’ that liuhl that li-rhtcns the (lent lies and is the ‘^lury of 
Isra* 1, to look at such fahulous shows as it is a sin to put hefore 
the [icasant and the inl’aut. Vet luu’c arc men, conduct inj^ 

the display, aj)]iarently io earnest ; and soim- who rjuu'lit to know 
hiMier ^ivin^ that devout lu <al to what tliey say wiocli is in truth 
the de(‘j)cst irrevcrcner. What a j)up])et -show is this place compared 
^^ilh th(‘ teinj>h-s when* I liad siTii the sculptured Osiris, armed with 
the. symbols of Justit'c ami .Imh^im ut, ext-t atiiiL^ his function upon 
the (lead! How mdih* are tluMradilions of Osiris, how calm and 
pure the reeords of his lite and doctrim*, compannlB ith the dreadful 
things whi(*h are here said of a irreatcr than (Uiris; — said on a spot 
within view of the temple c(nirls wlu e he taught his sim])le drWriiic, 
and the. Mountain where he ])ass('d hi.- holy hours! d'he only thinu' 
to h(^ done in such placv-s as thi-< ehunh is to put aside outirciv the 
Christianity with which one is famihar, and look at what is before 
one’s (‘ves as one wotdd look upon the ceremonies of the .loss-house 
ill China, or the exhibition of Vied ieine- Mystery at the Falls of the 
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Mississippi. Tlio pain of it is in all this going on in sucli a locality, 
and in the very name of the locality. 

The greater part of this church is as like as need be to a heathen 
temple, but without its grace. In grace, though not in gorgeoiis- 
ness and glitter, the shrines of Astarte in the time of Jezebel must 
liave surj)ass(*il this idol-temple, profanely called by the name of 
Christ. From seeing the lamps, and marbles, and shining metals, 
and altars, and the clia])els of the Latins, Gret^ks and Armenians, 
we were led to the nucleus of the building and its interests, — the 
pretended sepulchre. ll< re, under one roof, we were shown the 
garden-tomb, with the stone on wliich the announcing angel stood; 
the place of the cross, — ^Fount Calvary b(Mnga staircase of twenty- 
two steps, — and about a dozen sacred places, curiously disposed in 
an exact circle, a few feet distant from each other, d'hose who, 
looking at the city from the Mount of Olives, can believe this ever 
to have been the site of Calvary, or of the tomb in tluj adjacent 
garden, may believe in this circular scene of Siiered events. In the 
absence of all knowledge where Golgotha was, it would rc([uire 
something better than omy existing evidence to prove that, as it was 
certainly oiitside the city, it could have been on the lower slope of 
Aera, close hy the ravine b<*tween AcTa and Moriah which was 
tilled up by the Asmonean princes; a spot almost in the centre of 
tin* city, as it was both befon* and after the time of Christ. — .\s for 
the Calvary, the sockets of the three crosses are shown so close 
together that ther<f <*ould have l>c en no room for them to 
except one behind another, 'l lu' rending of tin* rocks must of 
eoiirs(^ la* displayed on the .«ann; .spot ; — a lissure eas<‘d with marble. 
Ami, as the apostle Paul says that as in A«lam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made aliv<*,'' tin* head of Adam was fouinl in this 
lis-iin* beside the cross, 'fin* jiiilar of sct>nrging i** lu'ouglit here, 
and shown through an aja rlun;. 'I’he monks admit that this pillar 
ha> b«* n shifted, with tin* same homsiy with winch their [)ri*(leee'- 
sors admitted to Dr. lliehard-oii that tin* >tone which assumes to 
Ijaxcofnc closed tin* mouth of the sf*pid<*hre is a substitute for tin* 
real one ; tin* Armenians having stolen the latter, to exhibit al llu ii* 
e invent on -Mount Zion. 

J havi* befon- iin ntioin d that neither Jew nor Mohammedan couM 
enter this building with .safety to life, — except on the .set lestival 
orrasion.s vs hen Tnrki.<b guards are vvant«*d, ami the Governor ot 
Jerulhem ha^ to k .‘p the Latin and tireek Christians from teariiin’ 
one another’s tljroats. No one will wonder that the Jew.s do not 
desire to i iitfa* Gi-i-i idolatrous tem])le : but it is remarkable that the 
Mohannnr-dariH do not, so devoutly a.s tlicy u.sually pay homage to 
the sarn d placrs of tin; propliet.H, from .Vbrahain to (.'hrist. 
reason iu tliLs 'Ubtaiice is curious. They do pot believe in lla' 
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sepuleliro, because they do not believe in the death of Jesus. They 
hold that lie ascended alive into heavcH, leaving the likeness of his 
face to.Indas, who was execnted. They think* it probable that the 
body of the crncified Judas may have been laid here: so they would 
carefully keep away, even if they had the freest liberty to enter ; and 
they ridicule the mistake of the Christians who pay their homage at 
the shrine of the traitor. 1 low like the disputes of h’etish worshippers 
all this is ! and how wholly alien from all our concejitions of that 
devotion which .lesns taught and practised 1 

The circle of sacred places has to be made out by some bold 
stretching, of course: so we were shown the stocks in which the 
feet of Jesus were put. A\ hen we reached the ])lace where the 
soldier who struck Jt‘:,ns came to repent, we all laughed, — the 
device was so <‘X(pflsitely innocent ! Y<‘t even these things are not 
too much for some people, edncat(‘d in England, who vie with these 
nionk^i thems(‘lves in superstition. A. lady stood in a solemn 
attitude, with tblded arms and bowed bead, while we examined the 
(.'aivarv. \\ lien we iuovcmI on, she threw back her veil, and we 
recognised in Ikt an English lady, now a llnssian (’onnt(\s 9 , whom 
we met daily at the table (Elidte at (’airo. With a.most extra- 
ordinary gesture, slu? east a<idc her. veil, threw op‘'n her arms, 
prostrated hersi If at the altar, and not only covered the place of the 
(TOSS witli kisses, but laid her head into t'.e socket. 1 could look 
no h)m:i r, and liastened away to see the one tndy interesting thing 
ill tlie ehnreh. 

1'lie tombs of (rodtVev of Houilloii and his brotluT Baldwin were 
once shown In-re ; — sarcophagi on small marble ])illar.s. It is said 
that ihe tireeks destroyed them; and we eould lind only tliC place 
where ihest- herf»es were said to imve been bmied. 'l'w(' stone seats 
w»Te called the tombs; Imt w»* understood ihem as merely pointing 
oat the locality. 'J'he iiiMTijilioii on (iodfrey’s ic.mb is worth 
piTserving, at the risk of some repetition. It is . is : 

“ Hie j:ieet inel\tns Dux tiodefri«lus de Jbilion, (pii totam istam 
terram ae(]ui^ivit cnltni (’hri>tiam) ; eujns aniina n-gnet eiini C'hristo. 
Amen.” 

His sword and spurs ^vere heiv,-~ relies, of whose genuimmess 
the^^ is no reason to doubt. lu ii I handled them, I was glad 1 
had come. 'I'he sword is not very heavy, - jdain, ami with a hilt 
which ?ieeined to ns to suit rathei :• >mall liand. 

In tin: area in front of the ehuiah, there is always a little market 
of beads, erneitixes, carved shells, Jxe. : and In re the bt’ggavs eolloct, 
alarming the stranger into giving alms, under penally of contact 
^ith their clothes. 'Mic dragoinan had to lay about him with a 
stout stick before we had any pixuc. 

Our refreshment while in this heathen metropolis of ('hristcndoii] 
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was in our walks in the environs. While wamleriii" ainon" the 
great natural ohjeets, — the valleys, pools, and hills which supersti- 
tion eauuot meddle \»dth or disguise, all was right, and we could 
recognise for ourselves the haunts of Jes\is, and enter into his 
thoughts. — We went out by the Bethleheni-gate, and along the 
Valley of lliniiom or (lihon. Here, and down to the junetion of 
tills ravine with the Valhw of Jehoshaphat, at the ancient Tophet, 
were once the idol-groves and shrines where, in the days of 
Solomon, the worship of Jehovah was joined with that of the 
lingering deities of the prior inhabitants. Here, in later days, did 
Jezebel and her royal train come forth to the festivals, ainl s(‘e the 
firt'S lighted in honour of Moloch, wdiere chihln*n were jiassed 
througli the (lames, as a sort of charm, like that which subsists to 
this (hiy among the [leasantiV of some Catholic. countri(‘s. Here, 
in a yet later day, were ki*j)t np smouldering tires which con.<umcrl 
the dead bodies of malefactors and garbage, making the ra\inc (hat 
accursed jdace “when; t lie worm dicil not, ami the tire was not 
(picnched ; ” — tin* ph-uu* which was to lli(‘ Hebrews the image- of 
hell: and overhanging if, on the oppofdte hill, was tlie Toiii-r’s 
I'ield, where. St rangers were bnriiMl ; and for so long a eoin^e of 
tiim', timt nnmy bfjiie.s are still erumliling th<‘re. The grov« .s and 
gardens of the idolaters an* gone; the harp and labn-t i r«>])li, iVoiii 
which ('aine tin* name of ‘rophet) which drouiied the cries r)f ih»; 
ehildren and exabed the mirth of tlie revellers, are now iievn* iK-anl 
tlien*. Tlie bodies of criminals, thrown tlu'n- to sligin.\li.':i‘ (he 
s(rne (.f i<lolatry, and the tilth of tln^ eilv, ba\e ages siin« been 
swej)t away by tfirrents wbieb have tbemselvi-" di-appr:irrd, baviiig 
brought do'wn cartii which now yields food to man. 'I'he worm 
dead and the lire i< ^[ueneluMl ; %'nd there remain only theeinply 
sejuilehn s, s awning in tlie n d rock, and tin- desolate Aei ldama on 
tin; lull. J In.- soil washed down by the winter raiiis is «ietai’;ed hy 
terraeiiig', and made, to yield thin erojjs r>f uheat and barley, am! t-* 
su[)jjort a few x-aiti-red (»!ive tree<. Fiirtlnr down, at tin- mii- 
fliicnee «.»f the old torrent ami Kedn>n, tin- M)il is deejn-r, ami rieh 
triongli to encourage a full ridtivati<»n. 'fin re, tliiekets of pome- 
graiiate ami orange n-fresb the eye, ami lead one to lot)k rouml (‘-r 
the pools from wbi< li they are wat4*red. 

Tin* first wi- mef is the Wi-ll of .lob, as it is now called ; tliough 
it need not In: e.xpl; 'ned that then- is no more reason for supposing 
the ancient Arab .loo to liavebeen here than at atiy place in l.iirope. 
The Franks call it the. Well of Neh«-.miali, whicii i.s more, rcasonahle. 

^1 his well was soionieti by Pocockc, and fouml to be l;J’i leet deep: 
yet it sometimes overllows, WImt a treasure this imi.st always h.ue 
been to ilse cits, and what an object to its besiegers, is clear. 
T^iriiiiig up to the left, towards the \ alley of Jelidsliaphat, we came 
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next to the l*ool of Siloam, whose waters run off to fertilise the 
jrarcleiis at tlie junction of tlu! valleys. This pool is f(;il from a 
sprinu; above, by a channel in the rock. Its form is that of an 
oblong sfpiare, and it has the beauty which tfcloiigs to all ancient 
buildiuij^s here, — the crumbling stone, and tufts and garlands of 
weeds, 'flie pool which is usiially called the Fountain of Siloam, 
farther on, is more beautiful, from its waters lying in the deep sliadow 
of tin; rock. We went down into a cave, and Ijy a descent of broad 
wet steps, cut in the roi^k, to the dim pool, where an xVrab woman 
was washing elothi s, — her ])ictures(|ue figure adding not a little to 
the beauty of tin; scene. This water was not used for drinking in 
former times, nor is it now'. It was us(‘d, in the time of the 
Temple, for ablution by the priests, before llow'ing dowm in the 
rock to this cave ; and it lias lua-n sIium; so traditionally employed as 
we saw it to-day, tliat both Monks and Moliammedans say it was 
t lien; I bat the Virgin waslud biT son’s linen. It w'as at the pool, 
and not this spring, that the blind man was snp])()S(?d to have 
washed : and tin; spring must have beiui held pure in tin; days 
when tlu^ jiricsl eaiiu! down from the Water-gate aliove, with his 
golih'ii ewer, to letch water for the 'r<*mple service. 

Then we (Tossi’d tin* bed of Kcdroii, aud began h) ascend the 
slope of Olivet, under tin*. c\cavatc<l tombs. After*mouuting the 
steep a>ceut 1»Y a /ig-/ag ])ath for Mime way, we were led into a 
barles -field, Ibrougb tin* midst of the corn, towards a group of olive 
trees, among wIiom* roots wa-. an einraneo into a ca\t‘, where w'e 
should least liave looked for one. Light«*d candles werv‘ put into 
our hands, and we went in to explon*. It appeared to us an extra- 
onliu irv place, and we wondered that we Inul heard no more of it. 
We had li*’ar<l of the 'fombs of ihe Kiims, and tiie 'Tombs of the 
.lud-e*;, l)Ut not of these Toiilbs^jf the I’niphels. We well kuCW 
that tiii-i old valley had ))e« n wat<Te«i witli the blood of tlie pro- 
phcN, as too often with the tears of tnie-iieartcd ^lebrews: we felt 
as if we tnxl upon their dn>l wherever w’c turiieil at the loot of this 
Mount : but it was a surpriM* to be told tiiat wc wei'v* aelually 
slauding in their sejndclire. Whether this likely to be true, W’e 
did not know : but tln re can be no donbi of this being a place of 
sepulimv. Many passago diverged fr-mi tin* mitraiuv : and though 
IIktc Were no iii'icriplions, nor otinT express guidanee, tin* recesses 
and ni';lu*s showed plainly enough that t!n*-e eaverns, n'a 'lied by a 
lucre hole among tin* olive-rools, had hem an abo«lc ot the dead. 
Then we went nj) 'and not for t'ne only timei to tin* summit of 
Olivet, which is really a long and to.lsouie waik Irosn the city, aud 
itot a mere as<*ent of a genth? slop- , as we had always at. home sup- 
posed. The (kuiveut of the ANCeusiou stands on this ridgr* ; and a 
himily lives on tin*, spot, to keep ami show' the Mosipic which covers 
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the foot-print of Christ, — the spot from wliicli he spran" from the 
earth ! Tlie other is in the Moscpie of Omar. It seemed liard to 
encounter this idolatrous nonsense in such a place: but the Mount 
is high and wide ; au?l elsewhere our feelings might remain undis- 
turbed. — We ascended the luiiunret, the second time we came here, 
for the sake of the view : and there is no other to be compared to 
it. AVe eoinmanded the whole city, as it lay on the opposite sum- 
mit ; and a truly noble city it looked. Every cupola, and almost 
every stone was ilistinet to the eye tlirough that ])ellueid atmo- 
sphere, and the whole mass absolutely glittered against the clear 
sky. AVe could follow out by tlic ilat roofs the narrow winding 
streets, and mark the (*xtent of the many \inoeeupied spaces now 
laid waste, l)ut where there was once “ jwospiTilv within her 
palaces.” How glorious must the Temple i)uildings have looked 
from here, towering over the Valiev of Ktalron, and the gilded roof 
of the Sanctuary Hashing in the sun ! We could now see, as on a 
preceding Friday, the gay grou|)s scattered about the gn‘en lawns 
of the Moscjuc of Omar. Of ohi, otlu*r groups might have been 
seen there, among the C(donnadc‘s of the tmnple courts; — the 
gentiles in their court ; the money-changers and market ja-oph; in 
tlie outer range, — the women going up with their olft rings, and the 
prie>ts pas.>in/ to and fro (»u th.eir services. 1*his was a siL-lit loo 
for the Koman soldiers who might come up hither from the eneaiap- 
ment of tlieir legion below. Tiny would se«‘ the smoke of the 
saeriiiee curling up into the clear evening sky; and the watehnian 
relieving guard upon the walls. If the bree/.e blew hith' rward, 
tliey might possibly hear the ehalleiige of the sentinels, and at all 
events, the glorious martial music of the Hebrews, — the full swell 
of their wind instruments, — a music biyoml eompart' for rousing 
valour or devotion, — would comF on the night wind, to thrill or 
soothe the souls of the very foe. 'Diis was th«‘ spo! for seeing 
liow the Lion of .liidah stood at bay with tlie hunters. I'rom lienee 
spread a wide vi«;w of that eeamtiy, rich from side to side,- from 
where tlie Dead Sea glittered in the morninir sun, and the jilain of 
Jordan spread liktr a garden, on the ea.-t, to where, rjn the w< >t, the 
pa-tures were clothed with llo<-ks, and tin* hills tremed with corn 
and oil and wim , — that rich eoimtrv which tin* H» brews might have? 
enjoud in luxury, if they could have remained submissive to lloiiw*. 
JUit that country lav aln ost deserted during the sit ge, iM-canM? the 
inhabitants had goti* llj» .lemsalem to the Feast, and were shiit 
iu by the foe, and would not. yield. Far away stretehed the Iruitliil 
tieldfe, ami the y* >t»g lambs wt-re abroad without a shephenl ; «n‘l 
here at hand, witliin these city walls, was the mother slaying her 
sucking < liild for fooil ! Here, whde baited, exiiansted, pierced on 
every avW, did iL * l.ion of Judah stand at bay with the hunters. 
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This. is not, however, the spot from which, according to tradition, 
.Icsns prononneed the doom of the city. That spot is a little way 
down the hill ; and it is marked by the ruins of a small convent. 

It might have been the place ; for it commanded the Temple build- 
ings, and a line view of the city. The lamentation commemorated 
here was not that invocation to .lerusalem, as the d(;stroycr of the 
))rophets, which is usually called the weeping of Christ over Jeru- 
salem. That touching lament was uttered in the temple, at the close 
of a denunciation of the Pharisees. It was in leaving the Temple, 
— that Temjde of ll(n*od which was new within the memory of the 
generation who heard him, and of which the nation was ])roud, — 
that the disciples pointed out to him “what mamu;r of stones and 
of buildings’* were then?, ami that he intimated the ruin that must 
e onie. Tln^y pass(;d the gates, crossed the hrook, and “ sat upon 
the Mount of Olives over against tlie 'IVmph? :** and then the dis- 
ciples a>kc(l him privately what was the ruin which he had foretold. 

'I’o this incident we owe the clearest exposition wc arc in pos- 
sosion of, of the belief and doetrinii of .Icsus in regard to his king- 
dom. 1 liat it was a s|)iritual kijigdom, not 4o be won hy war, and 
not limited to the expulsion of the. Homan power from Palc.-tine, or 
the nier(^ rc-(‘stal)lishnient of the Mosaic system in itsf purity under 
a Jewish monarch, had long been evident. Put froiu tliis moment, 
it was made clear wlnat his expectation was, as understood by his 
follower^, and recordeil bvi those who some years afterwards wrote 
his history for the information of the world.-* laikt?, in addressing 
Tlicojdiilu' undertakes to review and consolidate, from the many 
writt(*n aee-mnts circulated at the time of Ids history, i the narrative 
and exj)o<It ions whieli exhibit the fa<*ts and teachings of Christ; 
and he delivers to us, soimwhal less at large tliau ^latthevv and 
Mark, w hat it was that .le<us (fcclared on this occasion, concerning 
the aj)j)roaching establishment of his kingilom : and Miat the expec- 
tation m»w sanctioned was entiTtained by the d' iples throughout 
the existing gem*ratioii, we know from the distnwl statements of 
Paul Ij I’hessalouians, iv. l:t — I The kingdom of Christ was 
to come in that g<‘neration, l)y tin* destnietion of the existing W'orld, 
when not only the 'remple shouhl be overthrown, hut the powers of 
the world and the frame of nature. I h<*rc was to be a new heaven 
and a new' earth: (’hrist was t<i come. atti*nded by the risen dead 
and hy heavt'idy beings ; and those of his followers who remained 
alive were to meet him in the air, and he remh -iil immortal with- 
out the inlcKVentiou of death.i A spiritual kingdom was to be 

* Mitt. xxiv. xw. ; M:irk. x.ii. ; ’.r.ki*. x\i. + LuVo, i. 1 — 4. 

t M.'itl. xxiv. .‘tn, ;jl ; Mark, xiii. 2'*', -T, Luke, xxi. 27 ; 1 Tlu ssalouiaii'i, iv. 
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established udiicli should supersede the Law : but the Law was to be 
carefully inaintained till then, lie did not come to overthrow the 
Law and Prophets ; but to fulfil them, llis present mission was 
to restore the Mosaic system to its purity ; to rebuke tiie le<ral 
pedantry of the Pharisees, and diseountenanee tlieir preference of 
tlie oral^jaw over the written; to revive tlie soul and spirit of the 
jMosaie dispensation, in preparation for its abolition and his second 
eominir.'* Aftm* that second eoininp;, his immediate followers were 
to be the Jiuli^es of liis kin^rdom, sitting* on twelve thrones, to 
judge the tribes of Israel. f Of the ]u-eeise time when this should 
happen, he declared that he knew nothing. Clod alone knew this : 
but he himself could say only that that generation should not pass 
away till all this was fultilled.J — AVhen that generation had passed 
away, and the dotnict ion was found to be liniitc:d to the eompiest 
(d the JamI and nation hy the* Unmans, the n eord of what was said 
on this spot on Olivet was naturally refi-rred to a still fuliireeoming 
of Jesus: and it is known that this expectation Inmhled the (■hurch 
and its rulers for soim* etMdurie.s, though, through the jnnetiou of 
the Oriental and Jewish ])hilosophers, and tin* siiread from Ah xan- 
dria of a I’latonising ('hristiaiiity, a more and mon* delinile refer- 
ence of this discourse to a still future state of the humau soul, 
excluding the doctrine of tlu^ resurrection of tlu^ l)od\, gained 
ground. In ages wln n the study of the Sacred Uceords was eonliiietl 
to a .small number (»f renders, and whei* those readers were of a 
class whose minds wen; sopld^ticat**!! by the eouv(*rging phil )->>phi» s 
;;!id superstitions of many nations and times, it may not hr won- 
di rfnl that so plain a statmm nt of the f-xjxu'tat ions of Cliri-l, — or 
of his recorders* understanding of them, — >honhl have been .-lighted 
(•r perverted : hut now that the nreonU an* in tin* hands of all men, 
Jiud that men are h arning that tin: Seriplun's are na^nnl- ami not 
oracle.?, it .scem-i imj)')?<ihle that there shonhl he mm-h more dispute 
about a- clear and plain a stiitcnient as ever was pmmnl. 

one .spot of the Holy I.and can he more interesting to a pil- 
grim tinin this. 'I’lnre can h*- no doubt of tin* incidents nemohd. 
Jt i.s }i iiarrarive which coidd ind hav«; lu-en written hut from t!:r 
life. In many otlin* jiarts (jf the narratives selected for the use oi 
the world from tin; great number written in the first generation, we 
have to reinemher and eon.-id»*r well tin; iinsilion nml minds ol t'i< 
Avriter*', the lapse of Mm during whii’h fre.-h ideas had been llow ii g 
in npcm them, and uie colour their narratives must inevitably take 
from the charact'-r of tluf people for whom they Avep* written, in 
"rder to .sec as th** vM-iters .‘i.iw', and to deiUn*e from their variou- 


• :» e.t. V. ! 'go. 
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statements tlie intermediate truth by which we must abide. In 
general, it is no light work lor the sincere and reverent mind to read 
the gospel history, so as to eotne within reaeh^of the actual voice of 
♦lesus, and listen to it among the ])erplexing echoes of his place and 
time ; — to separate it from the Jewish construeiioii of Matthew, — 
the traditional accretions and arrangements of Mark and Take, — 
and tln^ riatonising inedium of John; — a care and labour which it is 
profane and presuni])tuous to omit or make light of: but in this 
instance, the record is clear, and bears its historical truth upon the 
face of it. AftiT his most vehement denunciations of the riiarisees 
and I heir teachings, as the vitiators of the l .aw and the oppressors 
of the people, Jesus was leaving the rem)>lc. 11 is companions 
pointed out to him the grandeur and solidity of this new edifice, of 
which cv«‘rv nJigi^^us Jew was proud, lie, believing the end of the 
( xisling worhl to b(‘ near, obsrrved alo\ul how liillo this grandeur 
and solidity would avail. 11 is di5eiple<, perj)h‘xed, and unable to 
explain liis meaning, eame and impiired of him, as he pursued his 
way lip tin: Nbmnt of Olivi's. lie sat ilown here, over against the 
'iVmplc, at the point wlienec its Ijiiildings looked most magiiifieent, 
and rc[;eated liis di'claratioii that it would he ovmthrown. From 
this he went on to say inn(‘h of ihe tiiiK’ and the^i^bjcet; tliat it 
should i»e within the existing generatum, aftiT much wav ami j)oliti- 
cal eonvul>ii)n, and in order to tin- e>‘abli' hment of the ^lessialds 
kingtloin ; — a kingdom >o .spiritual as tluit. the di*ad shonlil rise and 
reign with him. He wt iit uii to deehm* tlie ])rocess and terms of 
this admisr ion ''- of the dead to hi*< king«lom, promising to own and 
adiiiii the watehfid, the pure, tin Iaii4iful, tin: charitable, — those who 
should a«iherc to him in dillieuliy and danger, who should visit the 
sick, the jioor ami tlu! prisoners^, auil who should keep up a steady 
watch fur his coming; and to di>ow n ami rcji‘i*t the careless, and 
cowardly and Inarllos. It is an alieciing moiin'iit for the pilgrim 
will) "taiids on that >pnt, with the sjnm* gvniiml mliT his fci‘l, and 
the saiiii- hill of Moriah bcfuiv his « yes, w hen he surveys at once the 
three periods of time coneenn il ; the imposing, calm and prosperous 
aspect of the .s»a ue wln ii the di>eiph >• asked tliat |)rcgna’ut ipu‘stion : 
the tumult wiicii the 'riiujde was Imrniiig, ami the hopes of the 
world seeim‘<l to be carried away in the snioki’ofthc conllagration ; 
and tin: jircsent time, when a partial jiIuIm* of (‘liristianity has sue- 
ceedeiP, under the name of a m \v jJioplu i, ami all looks outwardly 
(lead, while the kingdom of ( hr;-^ has aetnall\ conic iu a better 
rnauifeslation than that of throne>,’i and new wine.J and a heavenly 
•Icrusaleni, — in the new heavens ami new imviL of the regenerated 
huuiuii mind. 

- M.a:. wv. 
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Descending the IMount, we came to a place of a dilTerent but very 
deep interest. We cannot be sure that the inclosure pointed out as 
the tjarden of Gethsciyaiie is the precise spot : but 1 believe there is 
no reason why it should not be. It was the eiistom of Jesus to 
spend the nij^ht out of Jerusalem* at the time of the Feasts ; and 
this j)Iaee was in his accustomed track ; aiul it corresponds well witli 
the particulars told of the ap])roach of his caj)tors. (jethsemanc is 
2 I 0 W most forlorn. It is an inclosurc of nearly 200 fe(.*t sejuare, 
where we found nothini^ but ei*ijht (jxtremely old olive trees, wliieli 
are kej)t standing only by little terraces of heajM-d stones built up 
about their roots. How old these hoary, shattered, straggling trees 
may be, wc could not learn. No one seems to know what age; the 
olive may attain. Of course, there is a desire to suppose them to 
be the identical trees under whose shade Jesii.-;} sat; or, at least, 
suckers from their roots: but I should think it will not be seri(»usly 
maintained that olive trees really live through eighteen centuries. 
It is enough to imagine that here was onei* a slnide, whether of 
pomegranate, vine, and tig, or of an olive grove, wh(*rt' the 'reai-her 
eamc to rest from the sorrows of the city or the glare of the valley. 
If here he also sustained the anguish of relii»{|nishing life so soon 
after the begihyingof his course, — in such early days of his life and 
his mission, — before his followers had com))rehen(led tlw spiritual 
charaeter of his kingdom, or the nation had taken into its heart 
tlie living faith that Jehovah their King was their hither and the 
Fatin r of all men, this j)laee is indeed the most sacred shrine of 
human sorrow ! I am glad to have seen it : to know how tin; 
shades of evening gathered al)out him at the loot of the ]\Ionnt ; 
and how it was that he saw' the multitudt* is-ue from the e;ty gate, 
and eoMie down the sterp hill-side road, with their torelws flaring, 
ami tlu-ir arms glittering in the yellow blaz<*. Step by >tep, he 
must have seen them a[)proiieh, — out of the lafy, down the hill, 
over the brook, and up to Uit;, garden, where be came forth from 
nmler tin; trees to me« l them, asking them why tiny eame with 
tuiiiidt and arni'^, wln*n it was in.ver his way to eoineal hiin'clf or 
to re>i-t. 

We i.annted this valley more than any other spot in or near 
Jeru'^rdem : and at diifermt time-; visited all the objects interesting 
to a traveller, except the 'fornb of the \ irgin (so called ))}' llie 
monks.) We knoc’ecJ .t tin* gate more than once, but the kno^’k 
was never answered ; and we felt no eoneerii at tins, for the place is 
f»ne of no religion- interest We went among tlie more eonspieuoiis 
sculptured tombs in tin* Valley of Jehoshajihat ; — those named allor 
vibsolom, Jehosliaphat, /aeliariali, and St. James; and ojn* day, we 
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found our way Jibovc and through the village of Siloam. There is 
no tower there now, to fall on men’s heads. It is a very poor 
village, whose inhabitants look wild enough : but still, there is a 
graiuh ur about it, as there is about all sueft places, from the sub- 
stantiiil character of the building. — We went, of course, to the 
'fombs of tlie Kings, to the north of the city. The entablature 
here, sculptured with fruit and flowers, is considered the most 
elegant work of art in or about Jerusalem. Tt has an air of incon- 
gruity, however, a modernness, which prevented our feeling much 
interest aljout it ; while, as a tomb, the interior was so like an 
imitation on a small scab* of what we had seen in Kgypt, without 
explanatory remains, tliat a cursory look satislied ns. J)r. Eobinson 
eoiiji etun's"'*^ this to be, as Pococke liad before suggested, the tomb 
of the I'hiipress Helena, who is known to have elaborated a fine 
s<‘p\dehre for herself at .lerusalem. The position of this tomb is 
striking; — in a deep trench, and acecssilde only by an arch in a 
rock j)arlition between two sunk anas: l)ut within we found mere 
."..luan* chambers, with fragments of pannelled doors, and sarcophagi, 
Very narrow, modem looking, and (at least, one) covered with small 
sculpture, — tlowers and fruit. 

\Ve aski'd j)ermissi(m to go to the top oT the (low'rnor’s house, 
for the sak«* of <d)tainiug tlie be-'t view that can be h/ld from without 
of the Mosr[ue of Omar. This palace is actually on the site of Fort 
.\utouia; aiid it was strange to look down from it into the Temple 
iuclosure, and think that l)oth remple ami j)ala«‘e are preserving 
their fuiietion in such changed hands. — We were seated on the roof 
with iiiiieh civility, and euflVi* was .sent us: and we took our lime 
about ihir- last g.i/e upon Moriah. Tiie Mos(|U(’ and its appurte- 
uauees are truly very tine ; — gay and graceful iii ts elal)orate 
struct are ; am! tin* sjUMUgiug an^lns of tin* avenues to its platform ; 
and the arcades round the circuit walls, where the priests' houses 
are; and tin* row of cvj)ressi*s, with worshippers a prayer beneatli 
them, — evers incident conveying the sense of the elieeifiduess and 
lightness of a ritual and predesiinarian religion. .\s we were 
turning into the (io\ernor’s Inmst*, and [ had my thoughts full of 
I’ilate and his dreaming wife, and Peter at the tire below, ami the 
scenes wbieb passed in the .ludgmeiit Hall, the voice of the Mue/./.in 
calling to prayer fell uj)on my car. lb* was in tin* gallery (if the 
minanft cIom* at hand, at the ct>nn*r of tlie im'h'sure of the Mosque 
of Omar. T he ])athetic cry so\indftl over the sp.a'e, and thrilled on 
the unaccustomed ear ; but how imieli less moving and sweet is it 
than another .suninions once licanl lu re, — the cal! to the “ weary and 
licavy-laden ! ” 

Un the last week-day, we were nwieh in the b;r/.;\avs, making 
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purchase's iu preparation for our lon<^ ride to Damascus. Four soldiers 
and a citizen came to help us in our bargaining, whicli hiadc it very 
amusing. Neither they nor any one else seemed to have anything 
tj do; and we saw them to great advantage, — playing with snakes 
on the shop-board, or smoking, or simply staring at us. Wliile my 
companions were groaning over the hardships of the pavenu'iit, I 
felt that 1 would not exchange the beauty of the streets for any 
pavement whatever. The eye was gratilied at every turn by the 
deep arches, vaults, interiors, weedy old walls, the very liandsome 
pe()j)le, the black shadows, and ])eneils or ilooils of light. 

\Ve spent that Saturday evening very ph'asantly at the Consul’s, 
meeting some nieinluTS of the Mission, the extraordinary old lady 
who took such good care of herself on board the steamer on the 
^lahmoodi«*h Canal, and a party of otlicers froin the Ihiglish brig 
llarlcipiin, then lying olf Jleyrout. From tlu'se otlicers \\r heard a 
world of Miiropean news, alhT our long wandering in .\friean and 
Asian deserts; and in oiu' of tht'in I found a nuunber of a family of 
old friends in my native city. It was strange enough, after talking 
over old Norwich and its ways, and the stale of tlu' dying t)'Connel!, 
and vari(Mis doings in I’arlianient, to walk home through the 
streets of Jertisalem, and sec the moon hanging al>ovc tin* .Mount 
of Olives. 

Our la^» day, Sumlay, was vi-ry (juiet. We walked only to the 
church: l)nt we took a ride towards Ihthlehem, to try our new 
horses; — the hor>es which earrie<l us to Damascus llr>t, and after- 
wards over tin: Le!)aiic)ii, and down to neyroiil. My {‘ln>uiO mare 
was the ln>t <»f the lot. I liked her much to-day ; but I was desiml 
not to >et my heart upon her, as there was no security f«>r niy 
ever seeing ln;r again. If any one should, within twenty hours, 
l)rihc the owner, I might b<* put* olf with some sorr\ bea-l that 

would sjjoil my jileasiin'. Next morning, hc»wever, ther«- she was; 

.and wc m-ver jiarted again till I had to have tiie ‘'addle for the 
fcteamer : and she carried me |)erfeetly well tin' whole way. 

Me were Lilad to have (jiic nnn’e \ iew' of Ihthlehem, which we had 
not expected to sj'c again. Wc rode as far soiith as tlie eonvent of 
St. lilias; and thein'c lh thleln*m looked well on its hill promontory, 
commanriing the ))]ain towards Moab. 

The m xL mmiiing, April i -Uli, wc .set forth for .^amaria. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SA M A |{ rr ANS. ArON Al A (; rs. W a YSI l > K KN I:1{ V. .TACOB^S 

WVA.L VT SYCHAK. SAMARITAN SYNA(;0(;U K. SBBASTE. 

— I)J l-.NKIiN. 

Jt \vi\< no liirlit I’vent to lx* setting forth for Samaria, — to be leaving 
the kingdom of Judah fjr that of Israt l. "What we had to Vx'ar in 
luiml in this exjiodition was bru-lly this. 

Samaria was given to the posterity of Joseph. Jt* was inhnl>Ited 
by the tribe of Mphraiiu and half tliat of ManassiJi. Davitl ami 
Solomon reigned over I>rael and Judah tiiiited. Aibu* them, the 
kingdoms were se])arated, and Sheelu m or Syehar, now Nablous, 
already a very aneient city, was made the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel. We were going now among the haunts of Klijah and Klisha ; 
and over the places wlnre- tlie worship (>f Haal and Ashtaroth 
reach' 1 1 iis utmost spleinlour, under the iulliieiice of the zeal of 
Jezebel, w lin brought ill the g(^ls of liei* native region to vie Avith 
tin- (lod of Israel. W(? were ap]>r(xn-hing the nu'eting jioint of the 
veligious and rJlnn* ideas of the Kg\ptians wiio ca^'e np in alliance, 
ami thi‘ SM-ian> who came hitln r from Damascus tiirongh the great 
valley of the Lebanon, sometimes in iViembhip, and sometimes in 
cmnity. To this remle/vons of jx'oples and iileas, the .Vssyrians 
also came, and w rought imn-e powerfully ‘>n tin- mind of the Sama- 
ritans than even the Lgyptians and the Syrians. 'The inhabitants 
of Samaria had before Inu ii of mixed race, worship, and (‘haractor of 
mind ; ^md wb.en their abl« st men wen- carried away to Nineveh, 
and eolonised in .\s.sYria, and .\ss\rians wer»’ left in tludr placi's, to 
iiitcrmaiTv with the inilive women, ami ( stablish themselves in the 
towns and liehls of Samaria, it is no wonder that the Jews dreaded 
intereourse with them as a mongad and lialf-idolatrou.s race', and 
refused to let llnmi assist at the rc-lniilding of the 'remjdc at Jeru- 
salem. If the Samaritans wished to hold to the Law of Mosc?, and 
to worship Jehovah, and yet were excluded from assisting tore-build 
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the Temple at Jerusalem, it is no wonder that they built a temple 
for themselves on Mount (icrizim : and again, if tlie Jews wished 
to preserve any appcvirance of unity of race and faith, it is no 
wondtu* that they refused to have any dealings with a people who 
had for generations intermarried with heathens, and regarded 
Jehovah as only the chief of several gods. And if the Jews 
believed it essential, as they now did, that there should hv. but one 
altar of Jehovah, it is no wonder that they regarded with horror the 
building of the tenij)le on the mountain. It was natural, again, 
that lax-minded Jews, who had broken the Law, by marrying 
lieathen wives and otherwise, and who yet wished to worship 
Jehovah in his temple, should resort to Syehar, to join the 
Samaritans, — thus rendering tiieir raee yet inon* mixed. I lere wi‘re 
causes euoiigh for tlu‘re being “no friendly dealings** bet\\e(‘n the 
Jews and the Samaritans. — Jbit there was besides, thejjuarrel about 
their Scriptures, — each |)eoplc charging th(‘ otln r with having lalsifu'd 
the texts about the mountains Kbal and (lerizim, and eadi claiming 
to hold the true copy of the Pentattuieh. — The (piarn l had heen 
tierce for above live hundred years before the time of C'hrist. How 
numy suns had goiu; down upon the wrath of these* iieighlKUirs, who 
claimed tin* same origin and the same (iod! It was bitter in pro- 
portion to its duration, and to the close eoiineetio?i (»f tin* foes: so 
that it was only natural tliat the peoph? of a Samaritan viliagt*. 
should relu^t^ to permit Jesus to rest tliere/^ la eaiise his face was 
turned to Jerusalem; and that Janu's and John should ask for the 
(h'struclion of this village by tire from heaven. And how beautiful 
was the rtdjuke ! What an exemption from Je\vi>h jirejiuliee and 
human anger was there in tin* n'ply which showa'd that great(M* 
tiian Klias wa^^ here; — one whosi! ivis^um was not one of vengeance 
but of redem})tion ; — who came, “ not to destroy ineu’s lives, but 
to save them ! ’* Ilow soothing and uniting was the deelaralioii 
that tlie old (piarrel about the j)huM* of worship was to be left 
behirifl and forgotten; — that h<*neeforth worship m-'-d be eontined 
lurifher to the Aloiinlaiii nor JiTn-alem, l)nt sinndtl be unisersal, — 
in spirit and in truth! — And hoiv were rebuke and eliarity «*oml)iin‘(l 
in the parable, when the goofl works of tin* alii*n Samaritan were 
exajtril aoove the ollieial sanctity of the Priest and of tlic servant ot 
the Teni))le at Jeru^alcn* 1 

And tijeii, <*omin. down lower than the time of C'hri.^t, a gnat 
interest attaches to Samaria. I’he Hook J)f Acts (eh. viii.) telL ln)W 
freely the eountrv |»eople f»f Samaria aeeej>ted the gosj)el, and were 
received into its fVllowship, on tint preaching of Philij) ; and sevenil 
of the F.i’hers give us wry curious and interesting accounts ot tlio 


Lnl'’, ix. .VJ — oti. 
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Palse Christ whose dealings with the apostles are briefly related in 
that chapter of the Acts. Ireiiams, Origen, and Eusebius give 
copious aceounts of this Simon ; in the reading of which, however, 
it is n(‘cessary to rernernljer the l)ia 3 under ^vhich they wrote. — It 
apjw'ars that two false (lirists, conspicuous above all others, arose, 
as Knsebius says,* immediately after the ascension of Jesus, claim- 
ing to be gods, but in reality, actuated by devils: — these were 
Simon of Samaria, and A|)ollonins of Tyana. With the latter, we 
have notliing to do: but Simon is an interesting historical 
j)ersonage to those who follow the footsteps of Jesus and the 
Apostles through Samaria. 

Simon was half a Jew, of the class of the Speeiilatists, and the 
person who, bringing the doctrines of the Kast into connexion with 
those of the Jewish sects, founded, not directly and purposely, but 
by the s|)read of his tenets, the schools of the (Inostics, to which 
may b<; traced many of the corruptions with which Christianity is 
overlaid to this day. When the aposth‘s visited Samaria, they 
found Simon in great j)ower and aetivity. 1 1 is Samaritan -hearers 
listtMied eagirly to his attacks u]»on the great prophets of the Jews; 
— even upon Moses himst lf. 'I liey exalted his miracles, told of his 
])ower of raising the d<a<l, and, as r.usii)i\is says,* regarded him 
with great revenmee, as one eo me from (io<l. They had, as yet, 
hardly heard of the 1‘rnphet of Nazar. th: and it appears, from the 
aecount ill the Acts, that Sinum would willingly havt: joined the 
Aa/areiu* cominunitv, bnt for the cause of alimiation which arose, 
lie appi‘ars to havi’ been an earnest man, — an (mtlmsiasl in the use 
of his own powers of healing, and in the practice of his arts of 
ningii' : and he formed tin* low* conception of Christianity which 
appears in his olfer lo I’eter to purchase the eommunie.ition of the 
]H)\ver.s which he saw exer(*ised hv the disciples. Wc must rcincm- 
Imm* that there was reality at the bottom of the ]n-ariice of Alagical 
i\v\< in tile Ka^t ; and that Simon, like other t astern sages and 
l)roj)hets, held his arts of healing and divination as seientifle 
scen ts, lie was willing to |i:iy for accessions to his knowledge ; 
and his sincerity is pro\rd, m^t only l\v this olfer, bnt by his 
consternation whcti he fouml how his olfer was reprobated as gross 
impiety. “ 'riu-n answered Simon and saiil, Cray ye to the Lord 
for nuj, that none of llu*se things which ye have spoken come upon 

When the Christian disci;jles heaped shame ami accusation 
upon him, he resumed his fonmr position ami olliee, ami preached 
his own doctrine, in ojiposition to theirs: ami by nothing has 
Christ ianily sulfered more ; for tl'c l« arning and high gifts of Simon 
Magus gave him a hold upon imiuls of no mean order, in which 

* Hist, Ka'lct«ia»t. Lil». ii. c.ip. \ii. t Acts, viii, ‘J4, 
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the two doctrines became to a y:reat extent united, — grievously to 
the degradation, of course, of Christianity. 

Simon adopted the belief prevalent among the Egj^ptians, the 
speculative Jews, anef the nations east of them, that the Divine 
Idea of the Universe, — sometimes called Wisdom,* sometimes the 
Word, sometimes the Cri'ativc Vower, — is manifested to men in 
linman form. — Among the triads and trinities of the heathen world, 
this Intelligence or Wisdom was the female member, — the Isis of 
Egypt, the Motlier Ennoi'a of Simon Magus. This second person 
of the triad was called the Virgin of God, and the Spouse of God; 
and when the female titles were put away, — as when Osiris was the 
personage in question, the titles were “ the tirst-born of (iod,” — 
“ the only Son of God,** “ the universal Man,** and many others.f 
The third function of the Triad was fullilled .by the Operative 
iViwcr which was the necessary con<((|ii(*nco of the l*rimili\(^ Will 
and the lirst-concciv('d tdea, or Intelligence ; whi{‘h Will and Idea 
must lie carried out into action. Many sagis had tangdu tiiis 
doctrim*, in various countries, for centuries; but I tlo not know 
that any one before Simon Magus attempted to exhibit any 
riTsonitications, — btvond that of divim‘ messages in their own 
persons. Jhit .'Simon went to a length which proves what own 
enthusiasm must have bi‘en, to induce toleration from his own 
mind, and from others, lie presented to liis followers rlu' secf>nil 
I’erson of his triad in the form of a woman nann*d .Seh na, whom 
lie called the Itivine Idea, lb- himself as-umi’d to lie God ; or, 
let ns sUjipe^e, a maiiifestat ion of the sjarit of God: and he was 
iTccivf’d as he desired. .lu-tin Martyr, in his Second Apology, 
mentions a pillar which in hi< time e\i>le(l at Home, and which 
bon* iiiscribe«l ** Simoni lh«i Saneto:*’ and Iremeus sa\-, “This 
Simon therefiUT* was reeeivi <l by many ys (Jo<l.” The >inioniaii 
doctrine was, brielly, that from tlii> Virgin-mother linnoM had 
.sprung a Secondary <,irder of beings, iy whom tln^ worhl wa< 
erealed and all things done, nmler the limitation that the |»r!-gcny 
was to remain ever attaclied to tin- jjarent, — tin* Acti\c Ag* my to 
the Primal 'riiought. The |>rogrriy were disoln dient, and held ti:c 
Toother eapti\e, v liih^ they wrought all manner of abuses, ami 
eoTifoumli d ideas of good and i vil. Tin* l.aw of Mosi s and the 
proph(‘t- w«;rr‘ dt elared ninder tin* Samaritan ju* jmlice> of the 
philosopher i to sha tl.tT cf)nfusion of the work of 1he«e falhai 
agents, ilesteratioii ^ould be hoj.ied for <»nly throngli tin* '1 e.iclier, 
who had eonie u|/m earth in a human form, to redeem mai’kind 
Irom their fall ii\>m their original purity, by l)nnging them a 


* Provrrhs viii. 2*2 — 31. 

1 Salvsu! jf, “ Jesus Clihitt ct mi i* lt)0, 200. 
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renovation of their naturij. lie presented himself to them as beinpj 
“at once the image of the true Eternal Father, the true Son and 
Messiah of God, and the true IFoly Spirit.*’ J Simon and Selena 
were worshipped as Jupiter and Minerva, also. How strange it is, 
no one can imagine who has not fcTt it, to find in Simon Magus the 
meeting point of so many ideas in a mind which once never dreamed 
of any connexion among tliern. AVlien, in my cliildliood, I read of 
the first case of Simony in Cliristian society, — the case from which 
the sin took its name, — and ])iticd the sincere but low-minded con- 
vert who met with such rebuke and punishment from Peter, how' 
litth; did 1 dream that the idea of this man would expand till I 
should see in liim tlic chief of False Christs, the personifier of the 
allegories of tluj Fast, the Osiris of a known age, a Jupiter within 
our era, and the laW;st association of ii\tcrcst with the soil of Samaria, 
whose earliest interest arises from its bdng tlie territory of th (3 
children of Joseph ! The blame of corrupting (diristianity by the 
intusioii of his doctrine into the traditions of the disciples, is not 
dm; to v^imon himself, lb* opposed the disciphrs, and their con- 
verts and Ids discij)h‘s opposed each otlu r : but we have no reason 
to l)eliev(; that he so far embraced (■hri>tianity, after Peter’s repid- 
sion, as to have the ])OW('r of immediatriy adultrrating it. It was 
througli liis s<*hools tliat the corrupt i«Mi rraehed ('hristiaidty, when 
men wlm la id l)oth doctrines licgan fatally to bhaid them, overlay- 
ing the siin])le teaeldngs of Jesus with mysteries and allegories and 
fables, as injurious to the honour of God and tin; moral op(‘ration 
of the gn^pel as the devices of the Pharisees had been in the far less 
injp(»rtant ease of the systt-m of Moses. That Simon Magus lived 
on the hill towards \\hieli we were now setting our faces is a mis- 
fortune to many a eliild in Fngliiml b».rn within this year. That 
tlie eoinpany of the apostles should have had among tluun such a 
])Oi!t and theologian as John the Kvangelisi, and ‘liat he should 
have lieeouu* the apostle of Asia, aiul have applied its theosophy to 
the interpretation of scriptural records and facts, may occasion 
perplexity and uneasiness to Piibliohitors ; but it cannot fail to 
work well in the end. As Salvador say-f nf John and his writings, 
“the purpose that he had of absorl»ing iutt) the doctrine of his 
master the highest thcosojdiic idea-^ of the oriental Jews aimmg 
whom spent the gvi'ati r part of his life*, caused him to have 
recourse to forms, and to a language allogetluT w^mse meaning we 

* Salvador, “.Irsui* f'hri.-t et s:i TWiriiu,’' i. “00, ‘JOl. Ircn.ru?. ns nUnl by 
balvadiir. “ llir igitur Sini«i :i inulti" u'b»r!t;iatiis esl, t t domit 

•‘‘cmcti{i.suin os»e qiti inior Jud;ro*i qnideui I'ilius ailpunierit, in Samaria 

Juitoni quasi Pater desreiiderit, el in reliqui' vero qua-i Sniuius Siiiiclu? 

J'^ventarit,”— tulrmt. fhircs, Idl*. i. r;q>. ‘JO. 

■f “Jesus Cluict el sa Ooctriue," i. l'»-, l.>ik 
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may suppose to have been never familiar to his eleven colleagues. — 
Ear, however, from complaining of the differences, of the contradic- 
tious even, which we^mect with in this quadruple monument (the 
Eour (lospels) we must see that these differences constitute its true 
value : they magnify it by preserving the simple and involuntary 
impress of men and circumstances, and by connecting it together 
with all the writings of the rising school, with monuments of an 
older date, and with the general state of the region and of 
the times.” 

Our last view of Jerusalem was very fine. AVe looked back from 
a ridge on the Xablous (the northern) road, and saw it lying, bright 
and stately, on its everlasting hills: but it looked lower than fVoni 
most other points of view, from the Moab monntains forming its 
lofty background. We descended the slope bf'fore us, and lost 
sight of the Holy City for ever. 

Again w’c were struck with the vivid colouring of the scenery. 
All this day, the hills were dressed in brilliant hues ; — the soil, rcil, 
grey and brown j the tilled portions of the brightest green ; and tlic 
shadows purple or lilac. .\ll th(^ hills show traces of having been 
once terraceil ; and they wen* still completely so in tlie neighbour- 
hood of our eVainpment this evening, — the terraces following llic 
strata of the stone, which all lay slanting. I'his gives a singular 
air of wildness to the most cultivated sj)ots. Here and there were 
basins among the hills, full of corn, or with tbeir red soil dropped 
over with tig and olive-trees: and the upland tracks wound among 
slopes all strewn with eistus, iris, cyclamen and anemorns, aiul 
brislliiur with tall flowering hollyhocks. In the hollows were deep 
old wells, or stone cisterns, where the cattle were crowding to ilrink. 
A few camels were browsing, hen\ and thrre, in the dells: andi\e 
met several groups of Arabs with their asses, carrying corn to tla* 
city. The stone villages on the heights were striking, as we found 
them everywhere in J^alestim*. Iher, ten miles from .lerusalein, 
was on a hill t(j the right. Travellem nsnally slop there, the fij>! 
night yfler leaving the city ; but we intended to ]>roeeed to Kinbrooi : 
and wlieii we reached l*'.inl»root, we were disposed to go furlln r. 
We had not lefl .lerusalein till near noon; and the afternoon and 
evening were eharniirig. We were once more alone too, — our parly 
of four, with servants and the saving of fatigue liy the siiiallin '^ 
of our number w. j un*at. We expected to ni<‘et tlie rest ot tin; 
caravan at Na/.areth, or at least at. I)aniaseus ; and meantime, it 
was more coum nient, from the character of the country, to traol 
in smaller |>artie.s. An aecidt-nt r«‘!ardctl the largest party, so that 
yve hr.! left Na/.areth before tiny arrived; and we saw no iiiore »>! 
our .' rt CO!, raih .-, e\crpt of two of the gentlemen, who were at 
Damascus whm we arriveil. 
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Einbroot is beautiful on its bill, with its richly tilled slopes and 
valleys undulating all about it, and its olive trees casting their long 
evening shadows on the red soil. The roaej was very narrow and 
stony, between terraces of corn and groves of olive. Just past 
Einbroot, we descended into a hollow, and then rose again, and 
came out upon a green waste place, where the cattle were drinking 
at an old-fashioned well. Then wc entered a cultivated valley, 
where a proftiontory of the richest green, lustrous in the last rays 
of the sun, crossed our path. Winding round it, we entered the 
shadow, and watched the sunshine withdrawing from the heights. 
The valley narrowed to a ravine ; and there were lioles, like tombs, 
high up in the rocks on either hand. The wild-llowers made a 
garden of tliis glen ; and 1 saw, for the first time, a honeysuckle in 
full blossom, climbing tin? rock to a great height. 

Where this ravine narrowed to a pass, we observed the remains 
of a very substantial building, which looked like a fort. It was on 
onr left hand ; and just bevoinl it, sunk in a platform of rock, under 
a precipice garlanded with ferns, was one of the beautiful old pools 
of the country. Jt was now (i ami we were glad to find that 
use were to encamp beside the pool, on the |>latforin \^ndcr the pre- 
cipice. I hast(Mn‘il back on foot to the honeysuckle, and brought 
home a ehariuiiig liandful of llowers. 

\Miile w<' were at dinner, a sound of scullling was heard outside ; 
and when Alee next entered, he was out of linrath. We afterwards 
heard tlie whole story ; and we were amused to find how zealous 
our Mcliamiuedan servants eould be in the cause of “Christian 
infidels.” S>oine, Arabs, w'ith their loaded mules, had come with 
the intiMitioii of encamping beside the pool : and, on finding the 
ground partly ueciijiied, though ^Jierc was plenty of room left, they 
became abusive, and woiulcred aloud what Imsiuess these damned 
Christians had in their eountry. Alee resented tl. , and threw the 
speaker d(jw'u over the tent-rope s, lliere was then a sharp scuflle; 
and the eook eoiiiiiigto lielp, and the Arabs falling one upon anotiier 
over tile tent-pegs in the. dark, they had the worst of it, and went 
off vowing vengeane4‘. We heard no more of them, however. 

Our destination tiie next day ^Tuesday, Ajivil loth) was tlio very 
ancient city of Slnvlieni or Sveliar, now Naldous. 'I’he eistus 
literally, strewed the ground to-day ; and the hollyhocks, of pale 
and deep lilac, and of red, grew liuely. TIutc was yellow jessa- 
niine also. — From an elevation v)'’ the roeky hills, we caught n 
peep of tlie blue Mediterranean,-^ -doi the lii>t time since leaving 
Alexandria. ^ 

We leanu‘d t«)-day what is im‘anl when ]w'ople spt'ak of the roads 
tu Palestine. '1 he nearest n’sriublanee to uiir Ihiglisii idea of a 
foad is where a narrow lane, heaped with stones, runs between two 

L L 'J 
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walls. Elsewhere, there is a just practicable passage over shelves 
of rock, with a bit of irregular staircase at each end, to get up ami 
down by. The pleasgmtest track is that whicli runs tlirougli olive 
groves, and along fields, and across a green plain : and with all 
their incipialities, I believe these paths are much less fatiguing than 
a broad, regular, dusty road would be. The wildness and apparent 
privacy have a charm which compensates for some dilliculty. 

We j)ursucd to-day the long and fertile Hawarrah Valley, where 
the crops were rich for miles together, and villages were thickly 
planted on the eminences. Still, though we saw many settlements, 
we were persuaded that there must be more out of sight, — so vast 
did the produce appear in comparison with tlu* po])uIatiou. Wc 
were always wondering what became of the immense (juantity of 
wheat ami barley we saw growing, — to say nothing of the fruit. 
And this, in a country which we had imagincfl, from the aecvnints 
of travellers, to be a spc'ctaele to mankind, for d(*sertion and barren- 
ness ! Travellers have told what they saw, no doubt; but they 
went, for tln^ most part, at a dilferent season. l^imaLrim* that wc 
saw Palestine in its very best aspect ; and many trav«-llers have 
happened to be there in the intervals between tlie three eroj)S'4it‘ 
the year, wheiutlie stony, nneoven'd soil inu'^t indeed lof)k parehed 
and dreary. In this month of April, it was trreen, fre>h, and tlowerv ; 
ami we a<k(‘d one. another rej)eatedly whether every mile of tin? 
land wa.s not beantifiil. 1 found it full of charms, from end to end. 

As wc proceeded to-d;iy, tiie ground rose in a sneeission of ttible- 
lands, of which there was a .series f»f three in l«*aNimr the llawarr.ib 
Valley. We now began to observe the walnut and the mulberry in 
the orelianis, and a general growing riehiiess as w<‘ approneheil 
“the ])areel of ground that .faeob , bought,” opposite the opening cf 
the valley of Syeh/ir. 

At the north-(*ast corner of the (oTi/im range, the road parts 
off, — one branch aseemling the mountain, ami the other winding 
round its base. I was riding on befon' ; and seeing the baggage- 
mules j)egiiining to ascend, ami having a sign from the dragoman to 
proceed, 1 took the nj»per road: but my eompanion*^ pursued the 
lower, which led them more directly to the great obj»“et of this <lay'3 
travel,- Jacob’s Well. I was fortunate in taking the npjn'r road, 
for it ntfonh'd me a fire view of the whole scene at onee : and it 
was not ditfienlt > get down to my party afterwards. \Mien 1 
had passot! the shoidder of the im»untain, the valley of Syehar lay 
below me, rich v. ith gnn’e.s and gardens, and with the old se‘pidelires 
of M«nnt Kbal yawning in the face of the ojipositc preeipiees. At 
the up|n v end, to my left, luv the bright town, nestling in the 
valley, Old extending eomphdely across it, — even stretching a litth' 
way up the slopes of Geriziia. To my right, the valley opened out 
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into the green plain, — Jacob’s “parcel of ground,” where a small 
village lay at the foot of Ebal, and a white Sheikh’s tomb rose 
amidst the green. Another little plain joined on upon Jacob’s 
possession ; and it was bounded by a perfect semicircle of hills, 
llelow me, to the right, lay some small clusters of ruins, where I 
saw my coinpaiiions dismount, and wliere I soon joined them. 

The clusters of ruins below consisted of a mill, with a channel 
for water, two deep shafts in the roof, and a chamber below : — and, 
near at hand, of the remains of a church, which was built very early 
in the Christian era, to honour the spot. Tour granite pillars are 
visible. I'lie well itself might easily he passed by unnoticed. Its 
mouth looks like a mere heap of stones : but several travellers who 
have (lesccu(l(.‘(l into it, — IMaundrell for one, — describe it so us to 
leave no doubt thyt all parties, — Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and 
Mohainniedaiis, — who agree that this is the true old Jacob’s well, 
are right. Maundrell found I.*) feet of watiT at a de})th of 10.5 feet 
(inclusive). Moreover, there is no other well in the neighbourhood, 
except one high up on Mount ( it‘ri/im. There are many fountaius 
in llie valley of tr'veliar, which one traveller or another has carelessly 
Jiikni for wells ; so that (he deseriptioiis of Jaeoli’s Well are very 
various. Certainly, tlu' clear tbtmlains ami sju'caduTg reservoirs in 
the valley art; im»r(.* ttauptitig to the iniagiualioii, and soothing to 
the eye of the tired traveller than this hole, where no water is to be 
seen : l)Ut there t'aii be no ([ties! ion of this being the spot on which 
the narrative^ represents Jesus as silling to re.-t, and a^king water 
of the l^ainaritan woman. As for the eonnnon objection, that this 
well is IK al ly a mile and a half from the city, and that the woman 
would not have e<ime so far for water when she imist have been 
able to obtain it at many nearer jilaees, I see nothing in it, as the 
iiarrativi* does not mention that liic woman came out of the city. 
?^he is m»t called a woman (»f ir^ychar, but a woma* of Samaria; — a 
counlrv-woinan, probablv, living near the well. S\ hen she wished 
to call witiiessi s, lo come and Imar the words of the way-farer, she 
imturally went into the city : but then is no menliou of her being 
an inhabitant of it. 

JcMjs bad not intendeil to enter tlie town, it is clear. Ue was 
waiting here while his diseijihs went up the valley, to buy food ill 
the to^n; and llicn they would havi* followed the road through the 
plain to Samaria. T here was no imlmvment to any Jew to enter 
any Samaritan city, if he could a\o;d it. Hut when the townsmen 
came out to him, and showed an open-mimied interest in hearing of 
the Missiah, and of its having bee mie lawful, in the mind of a Jew, 
to worship clsewiu rc than in the Temple, Jesus eiiten il the city, ami 
abode there two days.f — No scene oi these ancient incidents is 
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more clear and interesting than this. It is impossible not to see 
his very gestures when he spoke of “ this mountain,” — the Gerizini 
which rose above him, — and when he bade his hearers lift up their 
eyes, and look on the fields, — already “ white unto the harvest ; ” 
— the tilled land of Jacob’s plain which stretched before him. The 
simplicity of the controversy, in the woman’s statement of it, and 
appeal to the authority of forefathers ; and tin* I’eachcr’s assertion 
of the superiority of Jewish worship, — “ ye worship ye know not 
what ; we know what we worship — the naturalness of this is so 
exquisite as to give on the spot the impression of modernness ; and 
to make one t\‘el more like an actual spectator of the incident than I 
had ever yet felt, in any of the sacred localities. — Mo part of the 
narrative is, to my mind, more striking than the oiler of liospitalily, 
— the invitation to Jesus- to stay in the city. '11“* sorest point of 
the controversy being this temple on (lerizim, — the .lews abhorring 
it, and the Samaritans feiling the hardship of their forefathers 
having Ihtii excluded from the Jerusalem I'emple, — how the news 
must have* run through Sychar that a tea<*her had come from .leru- 
salem itself, who said that men might worship any atid everywhere! 
Here was an opening for peaee-inakiug, ami for soim lhiiig 
still; for exalviug and spiritualising the n-ligious (‘om'eptious of 
earnest ami anxious inquirers. Here were “ friend ly th idings” 
indeed betwr-en Jews and Samaritans; and in the higher party, that 
loving eare w'hi(‘h made* him ever vigilant over tlie perplex<'d and 
wandering, to bring them home, that then^ might be “one fold and 
one Sln*j)herd.” 

Our ride up the valley, as far as the town, was deliglnful. The 
fountains, ami fields and orehards make a perfect ganlen of the 
place; and the peoph* were standing or sitting under the -hade of 
the trees. I’lu? sejmlehres in the roek reminded us (»f old days: 
ami so did the inonntain^j, to the right hand and the left. The 
ditfercncc in the asj>eet of Kbal ami (ieriziin is less marked than we 
had her-n led by books to suppose; and it was some time before I 
felt sure that (leri/im was, on the whole, more fertile than Kbal. — 
Joshua eoiihlnot hav«‘ ehoseii a nobler spot for the solemn <‘ere!nonv 
of instructing tlie pcoj)le in the threatening and promises of the 
Law'.^ lie plaeed six of the tribes at the foot of the one mountain, 
and six at the foot of the other ; ami caused to be ])n)i laime(l to 
the people thf'sf* n Jo and awful blessings and curses which were 
long afterwards recorded at length in the Book of Uenteronomy.t 

It was all v*‘ry pleasant riding up the valley ; but now we Inul 
to enter the town, and even to pass along its whole length. 1 have 
mciitioMed that in Kgvpt I found this proerss verv ilisagn eahh*. 
Here, it was w o^st tliaii in any place, before ojr after. To make 

i’ Deuteronomy, xxvii, xwUi. 
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part of an equestrian troop, (looking only too like Batty’s troop at 
home ; — ) to pace as slowly as possible, one by one, through the 
ill -paved, narrow bazaars, whcire one’s horse starts or shies at a 
blaeksinilh’s lire or a iliittering curtain; — ani to feel conscious all 
the while of a dress which is thought odious, and which was always 
dusty at the close of a day’s travel; — all this was disagreeable 
enough : but at Nablous, tliere are other dmujr emeus, "Jlic bigotry 
of the people is so great that till of late years, no Christian was 
permitted to set foot within the gates. Ibrahcem Pasha punished 
the place severely, and made the people so desperately afraid of him 
that they observe his commands pretty much as if he had power in 
Syria still. One of his commands was that (,‘hrislians should not 
he ill-treated ; so we entered Xablous, and rode through it to our 
encampment on the other side. During our ])assage, 1 had three 
slaps in the face Irom millet stalks and other things thrown at me ; 
ami whichever way we looked, the pc^ople were grinning, thrusting 
out their tongues, and pn^tending to spit. jMv party hlanicd me 
for feeling this, and said things which w« re uiKleniably true about 
the ignorance of the ju ople, and tin; eont(uni)t we should feel for 
^^sj^|j|i,cvidenees of it. Put, true as all this was, I did not grow 
reconciled to being hated and insidted ; and I contiiiuc to this day 
to think the liability to it the great drawback of Kifttern travel. 

The town is large, — tin? bazaars hainisoine, — and the women 
becomingly dn^ssed in (Team-eoh)nretl mantles or veils, bordered 
with red. Just outside the further gate, there were leju-rs again, — 
a forlorn eomjiany ranged under the trees, holding out their poor 
iiialined hands for charity. — Our temts were ])itehed on a grassy, 
weedy plot, sprinkled over ^\ith fruit trees, and with springs and 
ganh ns all about ; and, of eourse, with the pair of niuiintains still 
rising on citln r hand. Kind exliibiti d a large ])riekly-pear garden ; 
and (leriziin a tiin; faee of orange rocks, tissured uith dark clgfts, 
ami fringed with brushwood. 

After dinner, wv. were eager to be walking. AVe wanted to obtain 
a view of the town from above it ; and 1 bad some little hope that 
before we returned \\r might have learned something of* the few 
remaining Samaritans : and j)erhaps have s<rii them and their pre- 
cious ^IS. Kvcrv one knows that this AIS., though not .‘1,500 
years old, as the Samaritans pretend, is yet a very valuable copy of 
tlic l^eiUateneh. It is intere.'-ting, frt)ni its value in the eves of 
scholars, and from its being a tire spei-imen of ISamaritan text 
and no less from the firm faith with which the Samaritans regiird it 
as an antiepu* of .*i,5tM) years old 

Uc ascended the slopi* on our left, — that of (icrizi in, —passed 
the Mobamincdau eemctcry, and attained a point alienee we had a 

♦ Sci*. p. 
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noble view, in the last sunlight, of this beautiful city. It could 
hai'dly have looked more beautiful when it was the capital of 
Samaria. Its houses, with their flat white roofs, are hedged in by 
the groves which suiVound the town : vines spread from roof to 
roof, and from court to court : four palm trees spring u]) in the 
midst ; and higher aloft still, a graceful minaret here and there. 

Here we were told, to my delight, that wc might sec the Sama- 
ritans and their synagogue. We were led down into the town, aiul 
along some low arched passages, and across a small court, to llic 
synagogue. TIutc the Samaritans droppetl in, to greet us ; and we 
saw almost all of the sect in the place. It was not very easy to 
communicat(r fnviy with them. Our dragoman did his best to 
interpret : but he, a ^lohammcdan, was not very clear about the 
distinctions between Jews, Samaritans and Christians: and we are 
not very sure of the information obtained through him. Wc thought 
these Samaritans good-looking peoph*, and all the lu'tter looking fur 
the liigh, lu‘liuet-like, anti(|m‘ turban that they wore. They said 
their inimber was sixty at Nabloiis, and forty elsewhere ; — only a 
hundred in the whole world. 'Ihis they declared over and over 
again. They .said — uhat ue could liardly credit — that their eh y^'^ 
priest was not Jure, but at (ienoii, — with the remnant of their sect. 
They keep thcii* great fea^t^, — tliree in the year, — as pundually as 
the Jews ; going up (i«‘ri/im as the Jews n^ed to go up to the 
Tem])Ie; and reading the Law from sunrise till noon. 

The Syiiagogmt is a small, ordinary-looking l•hap(•l, within a ciir- 
tainerl re<*ess uf whieli is kept the f»hl eo])y of tlu' Pimtatfuieh. It 
was sluovn to us, after some entreaty on our part. I |)etiti(med to 
bo allowed touch it, ‘‘Out of ropect : ” but the ])riest said that 
even he must wash ami put on lu u eh »t lies before he e<mld touch 
it : and I obscrvi-d indeeil how cai^-fully he held it by the lawls of 
tin* rollers, within wliieli ii is furled, like the eopies of the l.aw in 
Jewish "ynairogues. lie never for a moment, erased his c.ire not to 
touch the- vellum. — 'I*he text is i-lear, small and even ; — the liius 
continnon.s, and not !)roken into woiaN. 'I’lu* ancient vellum is 
much tattered, of e(nir.se; Imt if is carefully mounted on stout 
parehim lit. It was a >trikinir bccne, ~ this rMunant of the ancient 
sect, ( »il!-ftcd in their litlh- Nvna'joguc, and seen by the light of two 
dim candlc.s. They loive me cver^ ojiport unity of observing tlieir 
eountenanecs, and ' i a gtuul light ; lor they wi re so struck with 
iny trumpet that they en»wdcd round me, with the candles, whciv- 
cver I moved : aad, if th»y were too nnu-li engrossi'd with this 
novelty to attemi 'uHieir iitly to onr tpie.siions, tluw at least gave in»* 
every tacility for noting tlu ir picture-^ipie and earnest faces, 'llun.' 
was son ‘riling >iio'king, loo, in their lagerncs.s about an ear- 
tr’impet, wlicn wc were full of their ancient history tis .Saiiiaritans, 
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It was now dark : and we were lighted through the archways, 
and down tlie hill on our way home, by a single candle, which 
burned steadily in the still air. — I bathed in the spring which 
bubbled up out of the ground, among the gardens near our eucamp- 
nient ; and after tea, we read .aloud the ith chapter of John, and 
tlic history of the Jewish and Samaritan controversy, that our 
memories might not be treaelieroiis on tlie spot. While we were 
thus reading in our tent, the jackal was in full cry on the slopes of 
(icrizim. 

We w(mt up the hill again, the next morning, to see the city 
lyfng in its valley, and admire the picturestpie Xablous people sitting 
and walking in their vimivXvry ; and it was past seven before wc 
mounted. — Nothing can be more cheerfid tlmn tljc valley beyond 
Nabbjus. I he foiuitains are innuinerabb'. Kvery few minutes wc 
were passing brimming cisterns, bubbling springs, and shining 
brooks ; and streamlets eamc down from the hills to the right hand 
and the left. Of course, the valley is fertile, and to-(lay, the reapers 
were bii>y among the barh y all along the valhy ; and tlu*. waving 
crops cm the uplands were msirly ready for the, sickle. The hills, a 
jjjjyii^nyiion of Kbal and (ieri/.im, are more thickly peopled than in 
any district we had yet ])assi*(l through, — tlie villages»being in sight 
of* out! another, from height to height, all the way.— ^Ve had j)assed 
a ])ietun‘.M|Ue old a<jue(Iu<‘t, uhieli eommunieated with a modern 
mill; and we knew that the next was to he our sigiml to turn up 
the hilU to the rigid, to tind Schaste, tlie aiieiiait Samaria. The 
haggag ’-traiu was to proceed along the direct road to l>jcneen, our 
resting-place for the. night. Our }uuty, when wc began crossing 
lh(* liiil-', was thus a small one, and two wi re ladie-i; and the iuha- 
hitaiils «if Sehasti- have the reputation of being rude and rapacious 
towards all '1 rangers '<)ut tli<»'ieVho are imj)Osiiig from their arms 
and their uuiiihi rs. Hut we met witli no (lireet ’'’eivility. From 
the emiiieiire we asiTiuh il tm eomiiig to the se(*oiid a<[iieduet, the 
finest possible view is olilaiiird of the >il«- of tin' ancient Sainaiia : 
ami a tiinT site no ed v, ancient or moth ru, ever had. I he sur- 
roumling hills make a basin of aho\it six miles in liiameter.* They 
arc of eon.si<lerahle lieight, so tind tiny might alnn>st he ealleil 
Jiiouiitaiiis ; hut then! are openings hetwei ii tliem whieh cause a 
siillieieip eireulatioii of air tt» vent date tin* iideri«»r of tliis rampart. 
.Nearly in the midst of this basin rises .ni olih.*!!'::, swelling hill,— 
not so lolty as those which surnaiml it, hut high enough to be 
hree/y and Minuy. OKI Samaria cum r* tl this hill, and stretched 
down round its skirts. 'I'lif great *»a;d teinjde, and the palaces of 
his pru>ts, and of .Mud) and Je/elul, an 1 the groves of Ashtaroth, 
then crowned this hill, and atK»rneii i:ss!‘»j>os; and the wt ll-watcrcd 
valleys oil every side were rich with gardens, and orchards and 
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fertile fields, while the opposite uplands were clothed with flocks. 
Over the ridtre. of one of these hills, came the fierce Jehu from 
Jezreel, where he had seen Jezebel destroyed. He came to ascer- 
tain that all tlic descAidants of Aliab had birii put out of tlic wa}^, 
according to his command; and when he had furthermore slain 
all the princes of Judah, here it was that lu? ordered that great feast 
of Baal, when these valleys echoed with music, and the sacrifices 
were led with rejoicing up the central hill to the gn;at temple. 
There, from within that temple, were heard tlie slirieks of the 
slaughtered priests and worshippers; and thither, when none were 
left alive of all who had followed Baal, came Jehu himself, with his 
ollicers and attendants, to break the images of liie god, and unroof 
the temple, and claim glory from tin* prophets of Jehovah for 
having thus vindicated his nam<‘. — Such was thcjdaec at om; time: 
and now, how changed and still it lies! Where the dwillings of 
the city rose in tiers, up the hill sides, there arc now terraces of 
waving l)arley, and lines of olive-trees. Where the ijn’ests trod the 
marble pavements of the Temple of the Sun, tin* night-hawk broods 
over her eggs jiinong tlie stom s. J*he \eljow nettle grows, alinnst 
like a shrub, where garlattds for tin* sacrifice w(‘re gathmv(L.auri4jj^ 
white convolvTilus and dog-rose run riot over the foundation-stones 
of the ancient palaces. 

But other powers have been here since the days of .\hab and 
Jehu, and tht‘ veiig<‘fid jirophets of Israel. Herod rejniilt and 
fortified Samaria, and called it Sebast**, in honour of Augustus 
(Sebastus) ( 'jesar. Jose[)hus tells of the cdtadel of Sebaste, and of 
the noble palaces and colonnades of Herod’s building ; and there 
arc remains enough to till the story h’r themselves. Sh.'.its of 
granite pillars stand in tin; field, and in long r«»ws on the hill-side. 
Mutilated eajiitals arc laid down aniong the villagi* pavi-meiit : imd 
hroken .shafts are built into the walls of the vine\anl>. Judgiier 
by these remain^, the arehiteeture must have bei*n of a mean order , 
and I certainly fi lt ili.'^posffd on tin* to overlook Herod and hi> 
Koman friends, and to go bark in memory tij the short -livi.-d aed 
turbulent kingdom of Israi l, when the planetary faith of the hast 
and the Monotln-ism of the Hebrew.^ In n* earried on their pio^t 
despercic eonlliet, and wln ii it was high-<lay with the power of (lie 
prophets. It may In' d<iubtid winrtinr any ht'allienisni with uliieli 
the world was eve alilicted was administered with so fuTce a viii- 
dictivem:s.s and cruelty a.s the ITophets of Jehovah eberished mid 
boasted of iu this place. Hi*re, howe\er, — into lids valli'y fn^’d 
whence Klislia SiUit his fatal message to Jehu, — eainc One allerward.s 
who Si'iit a v» TV dilhTeiit mes.sage abnuni among men ; that the) 
should h*eoine ehildreu of a Father who makes his sun rise on ih*' 
ovil and the good, and sendb his rain ui»on the just and the unjust. 
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T could not but look upon the dewy wild flowers as having sprung 
up in liis footsteps, where otherwise all would have been barren and 
dreary, — laid utterly waste by the destructive passif)nR of men. 
There is a comparatively modwn monuincAt here, which looks 
strangely on such a spot ; — a half-ruined (jothic cathedral upon the 
hill of Samaria ! It is believed to be the 'ivork of tlie Empress 
Helena, who, crediting whatever she was told, supposed she had 
found the dungeon in which the llaptist wiis beheaded. Pfirt of 
the walls of this cathedral look like any handsome modern church : 
and its position is veiy line, when looked back upon from the valley, 
or from the op|)ositc hill-side. 

Wo appeared ii most flowery party as we rode away from Sebaste. 
below tin* village, in a nook of moist ground, the large blue iris 
grew in profusion ; and our guide (iiuseppt*, our biiflbon for the 
tijiie, presented us with handfuls of them. He was riding a very 
small ass, so largely (though not heavily) lad(?n, that his legs stuck 
mit horizontally ovtT his baggage as he rode. He had stuck 
hunches of iris wherever he eouhl insert them about his ass, carried 
a larire bunch in c'aeb band, and bad featluTcd bis hat all round 
nodding flowers; so that he was as fantastic an avanU 
courirr as could l)e seen. — 'riie slopes were now aH yellow with 
marigolds, and tin; ground covered with seahiiis, while (‘onvolvulus, 
yellow nettles, hollyhocks and wild artichokes. We had entered 
the plain (»f Sharon, in the midst of which stands Sannoor on its 
flowery hill. Mere we were carric'd on to erusadiiig times; for 
here the. erusach rs built a stout fort, by wliirh they commauiled the 
neighbouring region. 

A litth* iVirtbev on, and about three hours from nicneen, we 
overtook our baggage-train : ami for those three hours, we had a 
constant sneerssion of beautiful \icws. When we left the plain of 
Sharon, we (‘uttued a little grassy valley, where a umi, weedy old 
well occurred lu’re and then! ; and camels were feeuing, and we met 
Arabs with their donkeys, and women earrving loads of wood. 
Twice we caught glimps<*s, through Iwraks in the hills, of the Plain 
of Esdraidon or Je/nrl, which we witc to cross to-morrow ; and 
beautiful it lookerd, biyoncl tlie dark foreground of olive groves, — 
its rich levels streteliiiig far away in the afternoon sunshine 
to the ,blue (lalilean liills which bounded it to the iiortli. — Hy 
a steep and ]jietures(tn(' descent, we came down upon Hjeneen, 
which lies on the boundary bet\vc‘ n the hill country and the plain 
of Jezreel. 

The. town itself is on the low«'«-‘ slope of the hills ; and a part 
of it is impregnably fortilictl by a hedge of ]iriekly pear. 1 was 
aot aware till this day how impossible it is to do anything with such 
a fence. 1 tried, as an experiment, to }uiss through a gap ; and 
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when I had succeeded in getting two steps back again, out of the 
clutches of the malicious plant, 1 was persuaded that no artificial 
chernux Je /rise can surpass it. — We encamped on a piece of waste 
ground between the ^wn and the cemetery, and wfere desired not 
to stray, nor to leave about any article of ])ropcrty whatever. It is 
a poor town, with only about eight hundred inlmbitauts, who have 
as bad a reputation as if they lived on the Jericho road. Wliile 
tlie tents were putting up, I happened to be sitting beside a pile of 
saddles and pistols; and Alec asked me not to leave the spot 
witliout calling him to mount guanl, as tlu; Djenecn people pounce 
upon everything that is left unwatehed for a moment. 1 could not 
keep awake, after having been eight hours in the saddle, and inaclc 
a ])illow of the property beside me. 

When I awoke, 1 found that some visitors ha^ been taking pipes 
and colhfc in the gentleiifeu’s tent ; the Ciovemor of Pjeneen, and 
a majestic-looking homicide; — a man of the name of Abderrahman, 
who arrived at home, one day of the preceding yt'ar, with a nian’s 
head hanging from his saddle. It was not loo lat»‘ now for me to 
sec these gentry; but I was not dispo>ed. The (iovt.Tnor made, a 
great show of interest about onr being well guarded ; and 
to send four guards who might be entirely relied on. 'Die horse.s 
and mules were collected ami pegged down early, and all made as 
secure as the bad cliaraetcr of the neighbourhood seemed to recpiire, 
I walkt tl out ill the evening in the dark, when the nun //in was 
calling to prayer from the minaret of tin* low n, and wluoi all was 
slill, except w lieii a ])rowling dog, or a curious lownsinan, stoli' 
througli the grass or the t<niibs mar, to walk round onr camp. I 
kept w ithin call of our party ; but yet I saw' a good deal of tiu' 
wayii. (d' the pco|)h; ai)out, dim as the sky was, and late the lioiir. 
1 never made the ellbrt io eompier iii\ fatigue and go out, without 
being glad that 1 had done so. I always learned soim thing, or 
saw soinetiiiiig that 1 wa> glatl to reineinljcr. If nothing el.si*, there 
was alway.'i the eamj) ; and a few new faces, to add to my interior 
portrait gallery. 

In the morning, our la-st mule was gone. The four guanl- 
appeared (piit. as inueh surprised as any body ebi*, and could lu-t 
account for its bring relea^eil from its p(‘gs before tlu'ir eyes, aiitl 
detaelied fivnn the line, and carried olf, without any one of tin* lour 
perceiving the tl* \ Ahe frankly told us his ojiinion. He 
believed that the (lovernor knew very well where the mule was; 
that he woidd co le, and » uidole, and offer liis service^, and reeoni- 
mend that our o-’ our muleteers ^hould bi: left behind: — that in 
day or t\sf), tin beast would la- deelarcd foiiml upon the inouniain. 
having - . Midy strayed; and that a sum of moiuw would lar asked 
f)r ihc trouble for lirniing it, while it was, no doubt, all the while 
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safe enouf^h in a stable in the town. Such was Alee’s view of the 
case, as an experienced man. 

' Presently the Governor came, and looked very solemn over his 
coil’ec : and his advice was that a muleteer should be left behind, — 
to meet us at Nazareth, after our excursion to Mount Carmel. — 
This business delayed our departure, so that I had time to sec 
something of this respectable Djenccn. The respectable homicide 
appropriately ollered his services as escort to two of us who were dis- 
posed to walk ; and notliinj^ could l)c more courteous tlian his beha- 
viour. AVc were told tliat he had a very i^ood case : that there was an 
old blood feud between his family and that of his victim, and that he 
hail received excessive provocation. 1 le was a fine-looking^ personage, 
— not only tall and dignified, but with an open and gentle ex[)ression 
of countenance. — ITuler his guidance, we saw tlu^ outside of the 
Governor’s house, the cafe to which the smokers and news-mongers 
r{‘pair ; — (this day, to talk over our mule, no doubt ; — ) a poor, 
h:i'f-efn])ty bazaar, and a mosipic, which had four marble (’orinthian 
pillars before it. \\v, rcturnc«l through an orange grove, which 
was in full blossom. Ilitlicrto, 1 had seen nothing like it. 
^W*’«Mdttnan gave us noble bunches of the blossou s, which we 
kept fresh for some days. / 

A large ruiiu'd building, like a fort, crewned an eminence near 
our camp: and from this I saw something which I should not have 
dreamed of looking for. I saw sm)w on a mountain peak to the 
north’-east. This mountain was Djebel Sheikh, the last ])»‘ak of the 
Antilibanus range, aiuMhat whieb closes in llie valley of the Jordan 
to th(' north. 

We got to horse before ten o’ehu k,— noi yet out fa‘ Samaria, 
Imt rejoicing that our next resj was to be among llie hilte ot 
Galilee. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PI^VIX OF KSDlJAliLOX. NAZAKKTll. RIDE TO AlOUXT CARMEL. 

CONVENT OF MOUNT CARMEL. AC»IE. — RETURN T() 

NAZAR ETJI. 

The Plain of Esclrai lon is as lovely in itself as it is iiitorcstiiij^ 
from its associations. It cxttnnls in great vastness before the eye; 
but there is no part, if I ivineinber rightly, which is not visibly 
inclosed by hills, immediately behind us, to the 
hills of .SamaTia, which we had jtist crossed. To th(j south-east, 
the plain extended back for a considerable distance behind 
there supporting the (lilboa range, where Saul and Jonathan laid 
down their lives together. That cluster of hills was the spot when! 
the mighty had fallen, wlum David lamented in one strain the 
father ainl the son, his inveterate i»erseeiitor and his most beloved 
friend. In the plain, near the northern end of this (iilboa range, 
was Je/.reel, where Ahab built for his snn-worshijjphig (|neen lur 
famous palace, — from a wimhjw ()f which sin* asked .lehii the fatal 
(picstion, — Had Zimri peaer who slew his master?” — and from 
which window she was thrown down, at the eommandof the -avagr* 
conqueror. — Turther along tli - eastern sidtr of the ])hiin, rlse«^ LiliK* 
Mount Ilerinon, which we had on o\ir right for some hours this 
morning: and on one of its uortlnrn spurs lie the n mains of the 
, village *of Nain. Here again, w'e might turn away from the bloody 
deeds and vindictive spirits of the t-arlier periods, to rej)osr on the 
spiritual calm, and enjoy tin* bimr\olent acts, of him who “ enim: 
not to (I»*stroy men’s lives but to save them.” How near together 
are the two scenes which so strongly < xhibit tlie (lilfering s[)irit of 
two disjn-nsalions ! J* ui, coming at lift: call of Elisha, was met by 
the sou of the widowed .bv.ebel as he was ap])roaehing her palace; 
and he shot the prince through the heart ; and then, advancing, 
instead of att'-mpfing t(» <'onsol'- the widowed ayd mourFilng mother, 
he commanded lier murder, by a c*niel and eontem])luous death. 
This wa- ilic pujdl of the I’rophet Elisha. Very near to this spot, 
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a widowed mother appears in the liistory of a later time, followinj^ 
the bier of her only son ; and one arrived who restored her son to 
her, after having spoken words of cheer. Here was the spirit of 
the new dispensation ! — A little further on is TCridor, wIktc the rest- 
less and apprehensive Saul came to learn his fate and that of his 
house, by means of those arts of Divination which he had declared 
punisliable by death. — A little further on still, is Mount Tabor, 
traditionally the Mount of Transfiguration. — Far beyond these 
ranges, and towering over every thing intermediate, riscjs that peak 
of Djebel Sheikh which I have iin niioned, from whose base flow the 
first streams of the Jordan. Along the north end of the plain run 
the (ialilean hills, in which Nazareth lies embosomed : and where 
they retreat to the north-west, the expansion of the plain in that 
direction nearly rcj^ches (!arincl: and through it runs the Kishon, 
whose overflow' swept away the forces of Sisera, and wdiose stream 
Avas defiled with the blood of four hundred and lifty of the prophets 
of Ihial, slain at the comnianti of Klijah. 

M'hcn, approaching us from that north-west point, comes the range 
of (\irmel, its ilex woods Inroming distinguishable on its nearer 
^ftp4‘''*i»J'hese western hills, without intermitting, (leeline into the 
lower ranges as tlu'V reach tin; sc)iilli-west of the ])hiin, and there 
l)('cnme mingled with tin* lulls of Samaria. — Nowhere in the Holy 
Laud did we see any di>triet so various in its historical interests as 
this: aud indeed, tln*n; is no other so niarked. To the eye of the 
historical and religious philosopher, the (had rise InTt*, to give 
aecouut of the life of tin* Hebrew nation, from tluir first entrance 
upon tlie land to tlnur exjmlsion from it. 

First comes the ghostly array (»f the tribes following Joshua. 
Some of them had had their iiortnmsas'iigued on the eastern side of 
.Ionian, but had ob(*yed Jn^hua's oommainl to drf» r their <(‘ttlement 
there till the enemy should be everywhere subdued, and the tribes 
lu; seeun* of their n*'ijnetive portions.’^ Here they (Mine on from 
the .Ionian ; and were halted while this fertile an ’ beautiful plain 
was apportioneil to the tribe id’ Issadtar; — lss:n*har who, atrording 
to the blessing in Deuteronomy, was to “rejoice in his tents,” f 
and here had abundant reas(m to do so. 

Tin II, wlien Joshua and all that ho t whom he led had passed on 
through tin* Valley of the shadow of death, new generations were 
busy on tlicir traces. A Keuite wiunau, lielonging to a neutral 
tribe, at» ])ea('c with both the Canaanites and the Hebrews, was at 
her teut door here one dav, listening, as >116' watehed her llock, for 
the tar sounds of battle: for tin great ( aimanitish general had 
erJIecteii his iron ehaviol.s and range 1 his troops; and Harak, thi^ 
Hebrew leader, nislual down iIm; 'Ule of Mount Tabor, to meet 
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Sisera in tlic plain.* The shock of war was fierce, and the swollen 
river carried off many of the Caiiaanites whom the battle had 
spared. As the Kenitc woman, .Tael, was aware that the strife was 
over, while tlic eveniii^ stillness was settling; down npon the plain, 
a fuj^itive, weary, heated and thirsty, enme by. She invited him 
in, probably in the sincere spirit of tlui ordinary Eastern hospitality, 
which makes the tent of the host the sanetn.ary of the ^iicst : — slie 
gave him milk, and laid him down to rest. And then, while ho 
slept heavily, occurred the tempting thought, the devilish sugges- 
tion, of the favour she might secure from the conquering party, if 
she delivered the commander of the foe dead into their hands : and 
here she murdered hijii. That black de<“d comes up to judgment 
in this fair scene, like a poisonous exhalatitin from tln^ verdant 
ground. n 

Next comes a figure, “ taller than any others of the people by 
the shoulders and upwards,’* — a man nmllled and disguised, with 
two followers at his heels, stealinir ovit the plain in the night, to 
the dwelling of the sia n'ss of Kiulor.t And throngh the darknos 
appeared the sheett^d ghost, — (he “old man with a mantle” whom 
Saul dar(‘d not look upon, even while pouring out his 
and quest ioniifg iSammd of his doom, llis resthss spirit, — “sore 
distressed,’* as he declared, — wa.s soothed by uo d(‘e(‘j»:ion or 
equivocal wonls ; — “to-morrow shall thou and thy sons ^vit|l 
me,” was the warning of the spirit. — And next day, — no further r tf 
than these heights of (iilboa,--Saul “ was siuv wounded r^f tin 
arehers,” and, when his armour-bearer would iu)t iils]*iile]i him 
befon* tln^ foe eaine up, be fell iqion his own s\v(»rd. lb:re, among 
these gn en slopes, “ Saul died, and his three son^, and his nriiMuir- 
bean-r, and all hi> nu*n, that saimwlay toLrether.” .\nd his armour 
was Imng up in tin- temple of Astarte, in the nearest town upon 
the plain. “ How vvi-re the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
peri>hed!** + 

Long after, a stj-rn prophet might lx* often seen going to aixi 
fro in various direct ions over this jdain. “ What manm-r of lunn 
was he ? ” asked king Aha/iali. “ .\nd they answeri'd him, lb* 
was a hairy man, and girt with a ginlli? of leather about his loins. - ■ 
And lie sai<!, It i- Klijah tin I’ishbitir.** § Y«s, — Elijah often pas-ed 
over tills Es.draelon ; S:Oinetinn!S to Hamaseus; sometimes to 
Mount Carmel, and along the eour.*c of llie Kishon ; and once he 
came upon the in •'■9 Ciat the king and fjueen, Ahah and .le/ebel, 
had enlarged the grounds of their new pala<-e at Jczreel, here at 
hand, by taking |)osscssio»i of a vineyard whieh they had e(jvcfc(l, 
and procured ai ienglh by false accu-sation and murder. T\e cann<»l 
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tell which of the fields now spreading about the village once called 
Je/reel was Naboth’s vineyard ; but in surveying the scene, the eye 
cannot miss it, though it cannot identify it. 

Here, soon after, came another general, (Iriving in his chariot 
over th(i plain, lie was a great man, fortunate in every thing but 
healt h ; but what was all his prosperity to him while he was a 
leper? How earnest was his desire for relief is shown by his taking 
the word of “a little maid** of his wife’s, a Hebrew. girl, and 
coming all the way from Damascus to Samaria, in hope of cure. 
And when lui liad found his cure in Jordan, and had returned to 
Samaria to give thanks to Elisha, he was passing home to Damascus 
again, over this plain, when Hehazi overtook him, and obtained a 
gift bv fraud. It rniglit have l)een souH^where within sight that 
tlic Syrian general lighted down out of his chariot” to meet the 
prophet’s S(‘rvant. 

]i‘ (leliazi <lid here a mean and fraudulent act, his master soon 
committed a deed of reekhssiiess and vindictive cruelty for which 
no ri'probatioii <’an be too strong. He sent by this way a young 
pr^iphet, in .search of Jeiiu, nith a me.ssage, as from Jehovah, the 
Avliieli was to avenge the wnmgs of tin* prophets on the 
"Jjosterity of Ahab, the patron of llie priests of Baal. • Hither came 
the young ))roplu t, with his loins girded, and tlur box of oil in bis 
liaiid/'’' with which he was to anoint Jehu for bis .savage olliee. 
And hither soon came Jehu, bn‘atbing verigeance and slaughter, 
iind luurden'd tlie young king win) came, out to meet him; and 
then tin* royal motlur, at her own palace; ami then above a hun- 
dred of the royal race ; ami finally, the whole nuiltitudi* of the 
priests and worshippers of llaal. Ihey are like uii army of ghostly 
victims, h. milting the plain. 

Here, in a later tiim*, did the flgyptiains destroy one vhosc life 
was of ine>timable importance, and whn.<e death remains a mystery. 
Till’ I’.gvpfiau inoiiareh Neebo bad no enmity again>l Josiah ; and 
he told him so. Neebo was coming up againsi lb lascus, and bad 
no desire to make I’liemies along bis road : but Josiah, fo^ some 
unknown rea.son, attacked iiiin mi his way ; — possibly from fear of 
tlicKg\ptian power, if it should be established to the m»vth-east, 
as well as the .south-west of his dominions. Here ho came out 
against the Kgyptian.s, upon this plain, — after witius>ing the com- 
pletion of the great worx of elaiu^rating and jnopi’ imling the Law, 
and reMi^rablishing the ra.ssovf r : ami lu re “ liie archers shot at 
Hng Ju>iah ; and the king said lo hi-^ si rvants. Have me away; 
h)r 1 am sore wounded.” f Ami ll.cv took him to Jerusalem, where 
he (lied. 

* '2 Kingc, i\, i. Y ‘J Chr-'n. x\xv. g.'t. 
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And at last, after tlie march of more armies on errands of 
destruction, ho>v sweet is the calm which settles down upon this 
wide field of history when the Messenj^ers of Peace come hither, 
charged with words o? wisdom and otiices of incrcv! AVhen Jcsiig 
was on his way liomewards from Jernsaicni, “ he nmst nc(‘ds pass 
through Samaria,** and, of course, over this plain. And we know 
that when 1 h‘ journeyccl southwards from the lake, accom])anied by 
those who had left their nets to follow him, he took his W'ny bv 
Nain. ]Iow one sees them, in the fresh morning, coming oiiward^ 
over the green tracks, and delayed till the heat of noon by those who 
issued forth from the villages to accost and petition the 'reaeher! 
AVhat a multitude on the slopes of 'fabor ! and further on, we think 
of the disciples of John coming to know who, in truth, he was, and 
whether they were yet to look for another. — tine man afterwards 
travelled this road to Damascus, full of hatred ami murderous 
thoughts against these ehildren of the kingdom of ])i*ace ; but ho 
was ^oon disabused ; aud i*aul returned an altered man, — ready to 
pom* out his own blood, but no more to shed that of others. Win n 
the travelh r eontcmplatcs this suceessioii of events on their maivh 
tbro\igh this secne, from the restless spirits of the dark 
to the blesse^ ministers of a later agt*, he sees “the day-sprinjr 
from on high” touching those (bililean hills, and hrightiiiintr thr 
plain, and trots that dark as arc the elonds that \i‘t o\ersh;uloH- 
that light, it -hall “ increa.*5e more and more unt»» the* perfect day.” 

We w<'re glad to find the scene so still and (piiet now. Da* vil- 
lages wen* few, an<l all retire<l frum our track. Jha. tra« k w::- 
green, and perfectly level. • 'i'iu* wild tlowers were profn^'*’ along tl.' 
way: wild arliehokc'^ ma<lc a sort of fenci- on either haiid ; am 
beyond them wa^* long gras<, wh^*rc the tall cram's wen wading; n 
tilled fields, over whieh the (juail was llittinir, and rr«)jii whii!! 
young partrid^o's ran ont under my horse’s feet. Hntir rilies aid 
drasfon-llies i:liitere<l in the ^u^, and small bird> tlutim d alaaii ,:•« 
U' if tliey had no fear of ns. We >aw the outline of tli(‘ vill.(g'*e:’ 
ISain^ standing np aL^ainst the char ^ky, on tin* |)n'inoMtf)rv "i 
J.iltle licrnion, to onr right hand. Mnimt Tabor ro.^e eonspieiif .s 
from the plain ; ami we then believed that we siioiild look ahr '.id 
from its .-.ninmit, before many days wa*rc ovi r ; a hope whieh w:is 
not f ilfiiled. A little bcvr)mi the ini<ldlc of the plain, a broad K'ad 
cros-cd r nr trark : and In-re, while waiting for directions IVnin 
behind which \ y i.j take, I saw' a travelling party, — <‘aim !'. 

mereliants ami merchandise, going north-eastwards along the hro:.'i 

road; — to Dmnasens, av I afterwards learned, lliis is the regular 
camel-road tr im the coast to Damascus. 

We were mow in (ialilec; and it was not long before wc lugan 
to a^i eml ilic hills which liad looked so templing from Djeneen. 
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Thoy were very pretty now, when we were climbing up, and wind- 
ing ronnd their stony passes. Their recesses w^ere wooded, and 
goats were browsing on tluiir sides. One pass ^was very steep : 
tlieii wc came upon a Avell : then \vc turned round *thc base of two 
or tliree eniinenees, rising from this liigli table-land; and then 
suddenly found ourselves looking down upon pretty Nazareth. Its 
modern name is NAsirah. 

Vo place in Palest ine satisfied me more entirely than Xazarcth. 
]\Iuch as one’s associations reijuin;, it is all there ; and one’s first 
an<l constant (unotion hero is of thankfulness that Jesus was reared 
amidst such natural beauty. Tiftecu hills congregate to form the 
basis in which Nazareth lies; — a basin of fertility, liigh np among 
tlic hills, — not deep enough for extreim- heat,— at a breezy eleva- 
tion, — and abundaytly watered by s|)nngs in the rock, Jind streams 
from th(! surrounding height-^. The town lies at one end of this 
ohlong depression ; and some of its buildings stretch a little w'Jiy 
up a slope, lleforc the town, lits a little green plain, where we 
longed to pitch our Imits: but tln^ servants aj^preliendcd rain, and 
we were c()ii(luctc<l to the Latin ('onvent. 'flie giust-cliambers 
4 lu*a* i'+''U»ccn taken possession of by the olliecrs of the llarlecpiin, 

— the gMitleinen wc liad met at the (Nmsul’s at Jerusalem: but 
they insisted on iriviinr tliem np to us. Our (juarlcrs cre «o com- 
furtabh* that we had no drawback but tin* shame of turiiing out our 
predecessors, who had had wor'e than no re 1 the niglil before, after 
the strong exercise of riding ovi-r the hills in the way ]n fuliar to 
liritisli sadors. I could scarcely ki-.'p my saddL*, the next day, for 
iaiiLdiing at the sight t'f the middies, spurring and tugging, — 
stn(»piug to tlic Very mane, and letting their tlaps tly like a pair of 
wings, 'fie' stiffuT the hill-sidy, tlu* faster tlieV must \10 ; aiul 
llie wibler and more d«‘sperat«‘ ^llev wen*, the more wretem'd looked 
their e<Mitbuiidcd dragoman. J liey gave him no rest of body or 
mind. When I heard lately that one t»f the partv had boasted in 
his letter^ liome ti>at he liad killed olV liivee hor in iliat trip, I 
wondercil wlietln r tlay had allowa-d iheni'^ilvi s an ci(md prviiiorliou 
of dragomen, 'llu’ir nut hod of riiling. however, whatev<*r wc may 
ollu*rwi-c think of it, certainly enlianeid iheir merit in giving up 
their apartments to us, when they mn^t have s«) much nc»'d<*d rest. 

The l.atiii ('ouvciit is tl.c largest building in Nazareth; but it 
is not disagreeably coii'^picmnis, -the nth« r abodes being, howt ver 
])0{)r]y fnh.ibitcd, sid)stanlialiv built We w«*iit immediately to the 
f'liureh (»f thi! C’onvent, — the ( bunh of the Annunciation. 

1 cannot say what is the naM)n ; big it cirtalnly ap])t'ars that a 
to this church is sonu-thing 'cn ditlVrent iroin attcmiance on 
nther convent worsliij) in I’alcsiinc. One Iravelier alter another, — 
llm man of the uurlil, the Protestant divine, the glib narrator, and 
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the scientific historian, — have testified without concert to the 
emotions excited by the worship of this church. No doubt, the 
locality is supreijiely interesting ; but that would rather indispose 
me, for one, for a fa^^urablc impression from any of the artificial 
features of the place. The church is small and plain, conipari'd 
with many others, though with handsome hangings, and certainly 
(piite enough of show. The earnestness of tlie monks, and tlie 
beauty of the music have much to do with the impression, no doubt. 
The chaunting is very line. Ft was certainly the best music we 
heard while abroad. The spectacle was strange when the choristcivj 
came down, and kneeled on the pavement Ixiside me, and uncovered 
their heads at the elevation of the Host; — the marked Arab face, 
and the head shaven, except the top-knot left for the angel of tin* 
resurrect ioii ! r 

The tioor rises towards the grand altar, to accommodate Hu; 
gi’ottocs below. 'I'hese grottoes I'onned, the monks say, the lowt-r 
part of tin* house of Joseph and Mary. Tln^ upjier part, they 
declare, took (light to avoid desecration from the .Mohammedans, 
and soared thronirh the air to Loretto, nesting for a time in Illyria 
by the way. \V<* wen; obliged to visit tin.* part whieUM^mwains 
which w<‘ did Vy descending tlie steps within the elmrelj. The iieH 
of little caverns in the snbt^rrafiean rock an* di‘Voutly nIiowii a>: 
^Fary’s kitchen, sitting-room and chamber. J'lnis far, oin^ may 
smile at tin’ cliildi.sh stiperstition which makes warm-lie;nti‘il, igno- 
rant jiersons gratify (In'ir imagination and alVeetions by eonsecrating 
localities -iueh as t«ln.*8e. Hut .'ioinelliing follows whieli one cannot 
regard so clieerfidly. \Vc were l«*d to the spot of the Atinnneialio!], 
ainl sliown the granite pillars whicli .‘^tand i>here the angi l (iiil)rir! 
and Mary stooil when she reci iviyl tlie ])romise. 'I'o persons well 
read in history, uho are aware of the frccpient recurrenec* of this 
mythic story, in eoinnwion with the birth uf consjiieuons men, tin r.* 
is nothing snr['rising in nn-eting with it hen-., and thuse who-i* 
reading b.'is not gone In youd tin ir bilile cannot but be struck by iIm* 
identify of tin* lii.storv of tlir; birth of l''limacl, I<aae, Samuel, ai. I 
cspeei.dly Samson, with that <*f Ji'-ns, as far as the annnneiation "1 
each to the mother by an angel is efinei-nuMl. Hut I had seen inoiv. 
Jn ancient rg\piian temple-, we had enconnterf‘d the same story 
that a’.vaited ns liere. in Kgypt, it was h;innless and interesting to 
see seiilj tnred before our < yes, and «-\|daiin d by written legends, tin; 
apptjarrn.ee of 'I’h' h, ihe heavenly lucs-migiT, to 'rnianhemva, Fineeii 
of Tlieitbrnes IV., to announce, to In r from the Supreinc,--ln !'* 
Arnun tlr*nerat. r him-. It, —that she should bear a son.^ In Kgvpb 
it was li.irmles and interesting to trace tin* iiiearnalions wlm h, mi- 
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(lerstood as wc uiiderstaiid lliem now, give us at once the truths 
iriado known in tlic M^^steries, and tiic form of allegory in whicli the 
priests prescMited the eoiieeah^d doctrine to the pco])le. AVd do not 
revolt from tlie wliitc star on the forehead of^Apis, (the spot wliieli 
marked the entranec of the divine ray,) nor from any other tokens 
of those incarnations which abound in the old Eastern mythologies. 
TIkw conv(^y truths in their way ; and the way was appropriate to 
the people and tlie time. But when, in a much later age, the 
monotheistic Jews put aside the charactt'ristics of their faith, received 
the infection of alUrgorising from tlu ir heAthen neighbours, and 
attached tlieir allegories to the simple lustorv of tlieir prophets, the 
process assumes a new character, and is liki-iy to be used to a most 
disastrous purpose*, i'hilo allegorised about Jewish ])crsonages 
and events, and .Ic\v>h scholars uiuh rstood him. Origen allegorised 
so as to do us no harm at this day ; as his inctliod was avowed, 
;md is sullicicutly uudci>tor)d hy ('hrislian scholars. But it has 
hccii a great luisfoftuiK! to thi^ average (’lirislian world for many 
ages, (hat the old alh’gorit's «d‘ Egypt, — the old images of ruira- 
euloiis hirth, and tin* aiinuneiation nf it from heaven, should have 
j)een l:'’<hjK)ld of, ami re[)eate(l from age to age, however the 
ehara<’ter of tlu' ♦hcology might ehai)g<*, till at last,*Ve[)eated with- 
out explaiiatiou, it came to be taken, with nther mvtliie stories, for 
historical trutli, ami is to this day j)r«)fauely ami litrrtilly held by 
multitudes who shotdd have Iutu trained to a truer reveri*nee ; and 
j(-led upon by multitudes im»re wlio eanuot. hv wonderc'd at for 
looking no further into (’hri>lianity, when they fmd this old 
Kgyjiliim and lliudoo allegory jjn senled as a historical fa<‘r at the 
very outset. Having -toud betbre tin* seulptun* of tlie Auuuucialion 
at I’liehr'^, and ‘'laudiiig now biUj^eeu tile j)illars of the Aiimiiicia- 
tiou at Na/.areth, I eouhl m»t but li ei how much less irreverence 
altac'lied to tim Egyptian (hx-triiies, in their early age : and I think 
no one eaii doule. wliat imliguati<»n wmild be e\pr"«sed agaiu't the 
hlaspheimms imleeencv of Kg)[>tlau supei stiliou, if WO knew that 
tlu'V had presented to the juumle, as lili ral tnitli, sueh^a story 
about tiic birth of the most ili.stingui>lied of Egyjuiaii men as our 
poor and ignorant felhiwmeii are tnhl in our Christian churches, 
tlu’ciugh the iui>tak(‘ of an aue;eul ailemuy for modern history. 
To the lamest ami ihoughtuil ob^ rvi-r it appears no uomlcv that 
Christianity has done .<o litth* to rai<«* ami purify the nations in 
eighti'en eentnrics. while even now' .■'U mm’li of inythoh*gical fable is 
I'crinitted to cnerust it, ami while so mnnv tenets wliieh wouhl be 
called immoralitie.s in any other coni.eetion, — tenet wbieU have 
found .tljcir way into Chrisliaiiiiy emTUjitions, through the self- 
"ill and vain imaginatioii'i of former m- n.-- an* now jireserved as 
‘‘sseiitial doetrim’s by the iguoratiee aud timid superstition of later 
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gencrtatioiis. Till the religion taught by Jesus is purged of its 
Egypt ian,(ireek, Assyrian and Pharisaic accretions and a<Iuiterations, 
there can be little hope that its (‘tlects will answer to its promises ; 
and the mystery of it^ failure in regenerating the world will remain 
what it now is. 

In the church is hung, near the altar, what the monks call the 
j)ortrait of Christ, — copied from an original likeness! They 
actually believe in this portrait-jiainting among the Jews at the 
time of Jesus ! However uncomfortable it makes one, one cannot 
help looking at this picture, when it is before one’s eyes : and it is 
best to look ; for there can lx? no association of one’s idea of him 
with it after that. It is meant to represent the ordinary coneirption 
of his face; and it is not so bad as to be indecent : but the face is 
wooden, and the eyes an? not (jiiite straight. /I’Ik^ belief of these 
ignorant monks, is cviihaitly sincere; as it would bo if a j)rintiiig- 
jnvss or a mail-coach were given to them, as bciiig relics of Hji* 
same date. 

They took ns to Jose[)h^s workshop, whc'rc, as they say, Je<ii< 
assisjled his fatlier. It is now a small chapel, with a ))alli\ altjir. 
N«‘Xt, we were shown the house where, a> the monks s;U 4 f^.lesiis, 
gave a supper, to his friemls, before and after his n‘surreeU()ii.” 
A rock starts up out of the floor of this aparlMu nl, slanting, hut .o) 
nearly round as to iv semhh* a table; mui luMce, no doubt, tli 
origin of tlie ira(liti<tu. 'Ibis “ .Mensa ( bri-ti” a]*j)('ars to be 
valued al)ove every otlu r memorial at Na/aretb. The papal siuii‘- 
tioii* Lave it this value in the twe^ of ilu? Latin ('bri>tiMns; tli'- 
(ireeks esteem it ikj less: and the Aral's and Turks eoiue ainl 
prostrate t hem-* Ivi s,— .ipparmtly beeause ntber pef>j)b: do, wiili 
as mneb /eal as if they ah.o wi re,»o g^aiii srveii \ear>’ indulge ace Iw 
llmir pilgrimage. 

'J'In- lirxf building we eaiiie to inten-stejl me more iban any plai\ 
exljii>if»d by tlie monks, in all Lah>jini*. It was tb»? omIn p!ae<* m 
the ibrm of a building or habitation wbieli ii :ippeared nasoiiai).'' 
or j ov:i'b!r to bclu ve in. — It profi-.-.'^i-'i to be the >\ iiagoLiiM' wlin 
Lbri<t tir-l taught in his nativi* jilaee, of wliieli the la-anliriil nar- 
rative is given in I.uke 1\’. No seene in his ministiy hail e\.r 
fixed Itself more distiiieily in in\ ymilhfni imagination tiiaii this; - 
his reading from the .scroll, — his delivering il to the atlemlaiitf! 

•* Ttir i ■»al Ttiti* .itr, Id jiriuN it fiiiiii. i- li'Mii; ii]i I'li the "1 

thi** !ti.* f* 'i afjjr'o »t#riUMi.i t-.t, rt iiiiin|ii.'iiii int'l nijtni, cii!! ' ' 

rce.iMi,* . O) n'.il* -, il i:s. j ' rr.iui, liirniiii Mi n-a Cliieli. lil.im i|i*am r'-e *"1" ' 
lloiiii::';- ii> cv .I*-* '■ 'hi otii- i 'tin ■'f.i- rnuniiir ai:?*' ' '>• 

'•lUiii n»:.r It ( 111 a lifilin't. I',? S.iri< rji Ktiiniinu Mi i Ir* i.i liiilulmiiiiani • ">' 

ai-i! Tum *-f UiOtinn tinuiiniiji-tiaMiir., i.mumImis (’liiutU liilrlil'H’ Im''- 
-ain OiJ; '•■im •. i-a,uiiiil>iM, If • itaiuiii Niium it»i uieiin I’utei' ft Au*, 
ftil iii s: I 
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the synago«riic, and sitting down to expound what he had read, and 
o])en the proiiiisos of his mission ; — the curiosity first, and tlieii the 
astonishiiKint, and tlicn the haughty wratli of his Ijearers, wlio were 
eager to learn what the carpenter’s son had to say, but could no 
more endure the statement of his claims than the j)eoplc of Jeru- 
salem, — so famous fur stoning the prophets, ^^ow, it appears that 
a place of pul)li(! worship is less likely to be forgotten as the scene 
of a remarkable event, than any private dwelling: and the riot 
which (Misued on this occasion was likely to fix tlui circumstances 
in the memory of the resident .lews, for the three centuries which 
elapsed hi-forc the plac(i was appropriated by tradition. From that 
lime, it has always be(m believed in, and iield successively by the 
l.atins, devout Arabs, the (i recks, and now the Latins again. Of 
course, no om‘ supposes the v(‘rv stones of which it is built to be 
eighteen c«*nturics old : but only that this is the spot on which there 
has always since been a building. It is now a small and very plain 
cha})cl ; a mere old vaulted room, dim and anticpur-looking. I 
own that my Inand did, for once, beat with tin; true pilgrim emotion 
while under the guidance of a monk. — 'I'his was to me, the true 
sj)Ot (.■*’ ‘W** Annunciation, — of tin; anmmeiation of ‘‘the aecrptable 
yt;ar of tin; l.ord.” Here he sat wln*rt; probahlN* others of the 
Therapeuta* had sat, calling to him the hroken-ircaiied ami the 
captives, and the weary* and hcavv-hnlen : and win n his critical 
toun^ineii Were saying in their he.irts “ Fliysician, heal thyself,” he 
announced to them such mighty thing? that were to be done above 
those wiiieh other teaeluTs had oliered, tiial they rose in wrath, and 
would fain iia\<‘ i inled hi> life and <ioelrim* together. As [ liave 
observed l)» t'ore, the aim of tlie KHrjein* seet, -the physicians of beulics 
and souls, -was to bring out and re.-tore the Alnral Import of the 
J.aw; — to rcNiVi' the life e»f tin* ^flosaie Mstem. That tnis was also 
the* aim t^f .lows no one can read the gosprls without pen-civing : 

but this was a prej>aratory wt»rk ; an all-impo*’iant one in its 

season, ami which rejjuired all the joint ell’orls o. tin* missionaries 
whom he sent through the lami : hut it was still only preparatory, 
and to last while tin; Law ami tin* authority of the l'ro\)hets lasted : 
andtln ii was to come that in w order i>f things w hieli was »‘alled his 
kingdom. I rom that very day of Iris :ipp»*aranee, the blind guides 
of the jieoplc were to In* siianied : the traditional fabrications ami legal 
pcilanlrijs of tin* riiarisees ware to beset a>nlo for a wt>r>liip which 
shoiihl he in spirit and in truth. 1 in* Mosaic sxsti'in h;nl become 
a sort of lh*a«l Sea, overhung wiili hcav\ \apoms. tlelu'‘i\<* to the 
cve, and peruieious to the life : and a w ln>les ome bvei‘/.e was now 
to sweep o\er it, and make all vil, I auxl trauslueeul. But the Law 
itsell was not yet to be touched ; —not “ one jot nor tun' tittle” 
was to pass away till the new kingdom was pre})ai’ed. rids king- 
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dom was what lie that day pn'aohcd in tho little synacjognc at 
]N-azaroth. Others might have sat in the same seat who taught 
that which was truth and life in comparison with tin*, teachings of 
the riiarisees : but hete was One, — a townsman, whose countemanee 
was familiar to all who hoard him, — who proelaiiucd “ tin; aeeept- 
able year of the I.ord,*’ and announced the glad tidings of a kingdom 
to come. 

There are several places on “ the brow of tin? hill whereon the 
city w\as built” whence they might have intended to east him down. 
The monks show an impossible plac(‘, two miles oil*. It was enough 
for us to station ourselves on the heights, mid look about with 
clearer eyes than the monks could have help<*d us to. 

I am not aware that we hav»‘ any record of any appe arance of 
Christ in the country west of Nazareth, — unless, Ur. llobinson he 
right in ditlcring from other anthoritii s as to the po-^ition of (\nui 
of (ialilce.'^' As we rode, next day, however, from .\a/.aretli to 
IMount Carmel, 1 could not but regard all w’c saw as having been 
familiar to bis eyes; and I was ail day in a inojxl of n-joieing, for 
bis sake, that tliis lUKik of the world was so full of lovi liin >s, [ 

eaunot agn e with those who n-gard the life of .b -us tluMiwuniful 
scene whieli it‘js eoinmonly <‘oneeiv(‘d to be. It is nalural rnongli 
for ns to louk upon it as moiirnlnl. The tenderm -s of our gratiiudf 
and love makes us dw»‘ll on the sad lV‘aftires of hi- lot ; -on the 
lowness r*f mind of bis followers,---on the al)>em‘e of sympathy in 
his family, — on the malice of lii^ enemies, — on the apparent failure 
of his inisrdoiij—and on \n< Immilialing and early death. Ibit did 
these things ni:iki‘ ii]) hi.s life? Have we no truer and higher 
sMfip.athy with him than to be always looking for the tliorn^ lli.d 
strewed his jiath, without rennupbering tin* gloriou- world that 
sjiread around him, and tin- clear In-avens o\er hi- lead? Had In 
ijot ;»11 the gift-; of the .soul, — a higher wealth tluiu that of tli' 
W'holi* wnrld? Had he not the pha-ures of moral -ympathy ? b 
ho was tortured, even into expressions of vehement wrath, by tin 
evil tentpers of the I’hari-ees, bad In- not ititen-(‘ enniMnents iVoiullic 
saiiK! sofiree of "en.-iliility ? Did not. the widow at the treasury, and 
the eeiiturion, and the Syro-lMn tm-ian wunnan, and the family at 
Ih.'thany, and tin* peiiitetit woman, and the l>e!ov« fl disciple, ail 
adndin Nrr intense .satisfu'tions to him? Is it tjol true that tin’ 
still ninler- 'urrent of human affairs ami hntnan eharaeter i.s tfw 
purest aiid -weeti and that it is tiie turbulent and e(*rrwpt pari 
of bnman life which conies to tin* surface, and engages the eu s and 
c*ars of nn ti ? And did not .lesns know wh.il was in Man and ui 
his life ? Was not all that was pure and mwixI and noble known 
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and felt to its very deptlis by him, in proportion as lie was himself 
traiisecjiidcntly pure and sweet and noldc? Is there no joy in 
aspiration? AVas his soul sad when he said “the world. hath not 
known thee; but I have known thee?” § Are there no s])ecial 
satisfactions to the sons of (lod, — to tin; apostle, — to the redeemer 
of men? Is there no substantial happiness in steadfast devoted- 
ness? — no blissful thrill in self-sacriliec? — no sense of filial repose 
ill such a martyrdom as his ? To me it rather appears that if we 
were wise enough to enter into his experience as we ought, we 
should see that never Jiefore were a few^ months of life so crowded 
with joys as were those of the Ministry of .Jesus. Think of tlie 
crowds who came to him with their several griefs, none of whom he 
sent away sorrowing; — think of the multitude of the docile, and 
hopeful, and faithful with whom he had eoniinunion ; — think of 
his refuge in his solitude of spirit, and of his heavenly seasons of 
contcrnj)lation and jirayer : — think of what tlie mere fare of nature 
must luive be(*n to one who looked upon it with a sense (piiekened 
ami deepeni'd like his : — think, in short, what a heaven he carried 
wiihin and alumt him, and say whether we are not irreverent and 
iimbitifuljuul hard if we n fuse to rejoice with liiin, as far as in us 
lies. • 

I tliiiik no one ean retuse some such sunpathy VI. o follows his 
footsteji.s in his own (ialilec. If the singirs of isra. l, — psalmists 
and pro|3hels, — exalted l.ebam^n for its ii ajtsty, — its summits, its 
cataracts, its black c<*dars and it-^ -nows, they ])raise(l (’armcl for its 
i)eauty and rielniess. d'hesc mountains stand ihrongbout the 
Hebrew po*. try, as the symbols of powi r and gitua'. — l.ebauoii has 
lost .‘ionie «»f its stern cedar groves : but no changes of time ean 
materially alter its ehar.aeter. ( arnicl has lo-t far more. Its fer- 
tility i> ninclj lessened, and lhe*rieh woods whicli onee clothed the 
slo])(s are in)W thinned, wluTe liny have not ilisaj'peared. .Uni 
nothing can impair tin: l)i*aiity (.»f the position of Carmel, with the 
elcar hlne sea wa-hing up to its base, — the sh rc and the green 
plain of /.abnloii streteliing away on another sid«‘, and a billowy 
expanse of wooded hills retiring inland, closed in by the lustrous 
roof of an Kastern sky. 

'fhe wooditig of these (lalilean hills was a surprise to ns to-day. 
For about two liours after leaving Na/?iret It. tln‘ hills were stc^iiv, 
and scantily clothed, as where tiny rise from the jdain i>f Fxlrm Um : 
but alter that, for nliout aiiotln r hour, the seenerv la came so like 
that of the outskirts of an Kngii-h ]mrk, as to give ns the same 
hoine-l(‘cling that we had in meeting familiar weeds (»n our eutrauee 
into the Ibily l.ainl. After erossiug a streteh of the plain, which 
here rims in among the liills, and p.'issing a round well, and clear, 
lern-growu spring, near the poor villagi' which repn sents the once 
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great city and university of Sepplioris, and tlien crossing more 
barley-tields, dropped over with clumps of fig and olive, and 
pomegranate coming into blossom, we entered upon the range 
of hills ^^hich we thc^ight so English in thinr character. Jticli 
grasses covered the slo])cs and feathered the glades, where the 
gleams and shadows and spring breezes were at their merry play. 
Clumps of ih'x: wooded (‘very part, — casting shade into the levels, 
and overhanging the broken gravel-banks of the foreground. On 
we w(mt, under spreading old trees, up hollow ways, along s\imiy 
glades, across grassy levels, till it was scarcely possible to ])eliev(* 
where we were, and who had onei* been here. — Then we desc(‘nded 
upon the ])lain of /abulon, which is intersected by the Kishon, and 
inclosed by these hills, the (‘arnu‘l range, and the sea. Here wc 
came into full vicAv of the Mediterram'an, dashing its white loam 
uj)on the sands. The little town of Ilayfa,* marked by tlie (.'oii- 
suhir Hags on tlu‘ roofs, lay at the foot of ('arnu*! ; and on its Inaghts, 
we saw the (’oiivent, to whicdi we were bound. This is tlie most 
w(K)ded side of Carmel, and it was elumpt'd e\t»*n>ively with ilr\. 
We rode briskly along the grassy road at its base, and (‘rossed tin* 
Kishon where it gathered and spread among rocks, am^ llocks ot’ 
cattle and goatv* were crowded in and about the pool. It must havi; 
been near this ’sj)ot that the great. eont(‘''t tonk place between tin; 
priests of Maal and Kl jah,f that the [u nplr might no longer “ hall 
l)etwceii two opinio!is,” but choose which god they wovdd follow. 
IJiTc, at the bast; of ( 'ariuel, u'l-re, on the one hand, the four liun- 
dred ami fifty ])rii.‘.sts of the Sun, willi their garlamls, aliars, sacri- 
fices ; — (heir jewels, their mu.’^ie, ami their favouring nmltitiule: 
and on the other hand, was the “hairy man girded with a leatlicni 
belt,” Kiijah the 'I’i^hbite, with Ids si-rvant, his altar td' stums, ainl 
his faith in .lehovah. Here, amitHt all the tipinirril e-f the spleiuiitl 
Hod, who hatl the king and tjiieeii for wor^hijipers, did Klijali 
inoek,J — as man should iuver mock at any objt-ei of faith; aiid 
here tlid he si» bring ri)und tlie multitude as that they h’lit 
themselves to his w<u*k of vengcaiiee, ami dragged tlowii the wlio! ‘ 
body of Tin* priests of the Sun to this river -id»‘, and slew' tlniii 
tin're. Ilow cljM’erent must the seem* have been in that day from 
any thing that we saw ! Tlie king Aiiab and his I lousehold Miuist« r 
Obadiah, men of tin; opposite faiths, wer«; abroail, — gone in dil- 
fereiit directions with attendant.s, to seek out the springs ainl 
fountains, and if they l ould find gra-s euoivgh to keej> lh‘ ir 
Ix'ast.s alive.; Tins plain was then brown and dusty with droughh 
where \.e were now ri«Iin:^ over the turf and aimmg w ild-llow» i-, 

rfc«:il!«i| — :U;' ivTlllv 

t 1 I Kill-,,'*, wjii. g7. § 1 King^ xvii'.. 
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aiul passin" cattle knee-deep in the cool wjiters. Wliere tlie fires 
of sacrifice were then blazing, and the plain was recking in Ihe licat 
under the coppery sky, and liuinan blood was curdling in the hollows 
of the ground, we were pacing under the jhade of woods, seeing 
the barley wave in the breeze, and <?rossing the clear rivulets that 
stole down from the heiglits. — When we were on the summit, I was 
yet more impressed with the contrast between tlie former day and 
this; Jind especially when 1 took my la>t look abroad before retiring 
to rest. — .\s (‘very oim knows, tlw. summit of Carmel commands a 
jiiagiiiliceiit t*x|)aiise of s('a : and below that ridge it was that Elijah 
sat, with his head bowa^l on liis knees, while his servant watched 
for signs of rain.^ 'I'liat servant looked abroad long and patiently 
over the salt sea and desolat»‘(l land; and at last he saw only ** a 
little cloud arising out of the sea, uo bigger than a man’s hand: ** 
and when he had come (h)wn, “ the w hole lieaven was black with 
cluiuU and wind, and there was a great rain.” — I looked abroad 
over the sanu^ scene this night. 'rh(‘ whole mountain side, dressed 
with l)lossoms, and liowcring .‘^hnibs, and fragrant lierbs, was 
receiving the dews of the night, 'fhe plain, ready for harvest, lay 
dim l)H<i;ij‘ : — the undulating line ()f the stirf jn^t shc)Wt*d where the 
land and the tvaters met; and ovjt the very hoii/.on lim? of the 
lieaviiig S(‘a, — jn^t where that little elnud might ha\V(«;iine nj), — the 
shmdt r cn‘^eent (d' tht^ ymng moon wa^ dropping into tht‘ wav(?s. 
L'ueh is my \ ision of “ the exeellmey of ( anm l.” 

It was iini nearly sunset, howa ver, wlu-n w«' arrived at the con- 
vent. The approach is through ll.axfa, and hy a rocky, grassy, 
woodi d reach, to the foot of tin* a.-ernt. d he road up the mountain 
is \ery -trrp ; but it i> fenced all the w;i\ ; and the traveller almost 
forget' his fatigues in the ghu'V^)f the virws. Ai-re, on the northern 
liorn ef tIj" bay of which ('annel is tin* southern, is m in eonspieuous, 
— lying white on its promontory. 

Tin’ eonxent is sj)a»‘ious and hainNome ; and n secoinl house is 
hnilding, for 'he reetptioii of M(»luminiedan v.'itors. There are 
now twelve monks in it ; men »'f a far •‘iiperior order, wi* thought, 
to nn)*<l that wi' had met. Enuher ('haries, who was our chief 
fruani aunmg them, was a liavelhd man, ainl spoke Ereueh like his 
mother tongue. 'I hc convent was l.i.-l wa>te hy tlie 'l urks, at the 
time winn they came nj) and murdi ml two thousand wounded 
Trciieli soldiers, who were brought thiilnr to be nursed: and in 
order to rebuild it, it was m •.•rs-mY b' obtain oO.tnmA Hrothcr 
(.hjule< traxellod oxer Enropi to raise Mie money ; and he serins 
to have called forth gond will \\hen\ir he wen!, lie >iiows an 
alhuiii which is as rich in the emmenl nai!ua> (»f Europe a> his 
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iiioiicy bai^ was with its "old : and his ojxm hoart alid manners 
indicate that he has lived in kindness, "iven and tak(^n. Such seems 
to be the spirit of the establislimcnt, wliere all strangers are wel- 
come, — where the hungifv arc fed, the siek arc nursed, and no (pies- 
tion is inadti of matters of Aiith and opinion. I wish this example 
of the Christian spirit had been as operative on all who have 
benefited by it as one might have hoped it would be: but tliere is 
at least one person in the world whose heart cannot be softened by 
the hospitable spirit of this place. If tlie Tharisees wer(‘ right in 
their doctrine of the transmigralion of souls, one of them has got 
into this man, — a minister of the Tree Church of Scotland, who 
delivers his paltry soul by pouring himself out in the N’isitoiV 
Hook of the convent, 'fhe brethren math* him as comfort abh* as 
they could, and supplied him uith the little dainties of distillery 
and cookery, and from the ganien and mountain side, whii‘h they 
prepare with their own hands, for the indulgence of their visitors. 
The lioly man states this in tlie iiiscriptirm he has h“fl : s;i\< tl.at 
here are all the luxurii's of the ln.dy ; Imt asks wlna*c, in this i fju- 
veht, are we to look for the sahation of the soul? lie ends hy 
declaring himself constrained to cry out, “Where now isjl M* Lfird 
(.»od of Klijali?*** 'fhe grateful visitors wlio hav(‘ succeeded this 
person have lujt*’ spared him. Im tween those who are. she.eked at 
his ingratitude and pride, and tlujse who are amu-ed at his self- 
('omj)laceney and liad taste. In* is now ])retty well pui'i-^hed in the 
\ isitors’ Hook at Mount Carmel ; so I will ^pare him the* telling of 
hi.s name. 

The church of the convent is hand«omc : and it ontains a pii'tiire 
worth notill" — tlie jjortrait of St. I’ln-re-a, wl un I a-jrtf with 
Hossnet in tliinking one of tin* m(»>t interesting < the of liis 

ehiireh. 'I’ln' bringing togeiln-r ol nmole thoughts in travrl is as 
nunarkalde to the individual a- the ])ringing together of remete 
jiersonagcs in the action of human life. Ilnw' I ii'-ed ti» dwell e'li 
the image of 'l ln-n sa in my ehildhocMh ami long, in an iguoraiit 
symp.irhy with her, to be a nnn ! Ami then, as I grew wiser, I 
l)crame a.shamcd of her rhsin* for inart\rdnm, a'H I slion'd have 
be»*ii of any folly in a sister, ami kept iny fondness for her to my- 
fielf. lint all the while, that wa^ the 'Iheresa 'd’ Spain. — now 
wander; ,g among the Mf»ors in >earch (;f mart\rdom, ami im'W' 
5»hnttiiig In r^rlf nj) iii lev hermitage in her father’s garden at AmI.i. 
It had m w r oeeur J lu me that I siumhl come npon her irace^i at 
Mount Carrm l. Ibd here she wa^j, wnrshipjted as tlie reloriiiatriv 
of her order. It was she wlio nia<le liie Carimdite.s li.'ire-looted : 
l.f., ^audah fi iii-lcad of ^hod. It was she who dismis.scd all the 
iridnig' !:' f •> whieh had erejit in among her order; and she obtained 
by her < . nichtuv--. .un h jiowcr over the baser parts of hnnian iiatuiv 
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in those she had to deal with, as to reform the Carmelite order 
altogether, and witness before her death, the foundation of thirty 
convents, wherein her riihi was to be practised in all its severity. 
Martyrdom by the Moors was not good enough for her : it would 
have been the mere gratilication of a sellish craving for spiritual 
safety. She did much more for God and man by living to the age 
of sixty-s(iven, and bringing back the true spirit into the corrupted 
body of her order. Ibn-e slie is, — the woman of genius and deter- 
mination, — looking at us from out of her stiff head-gear, — as true 
a (|ucen on this mountain throne as any empress who ever wore a 
crown. 

We saw the cave when^ 1‘llijah is said to have hidd<m himself; 
and were .shown the “ l*harinaei(j ** of tlie inonk.s, — who distil 
excellent cordials *, — and their garden.s, — on three ti-rraces. Ihit our 
walk down the mountain side was our ])est entr?rtainment. We 
thrust our way among tlowering shrnl)s, tall hollyhocks, ilex and 
h( rbs of many savours, down and down, by a /.ig/ai; path, to the 
^f••ho()l of the rroplu*t.s. It may be remcmlxu'etl that Gbadiali,**' 
th(‘ Household Minister of Ahab, bid a hundred of the prophets of 
the l.orc^^iii two eaves, 'fliis is shown as oiuj of these caves; 
soiiu*, however, calling it the place of Klijah’s althr. It is a very 
Ihie grotlo, ill the liiu'st ])osinon that fugitives could desire; — 
hardiy within hearing of the wav<*s washing the ba>e of the moun- 
tain, but overlooking a widr* expanse of sea and shore, 'flic grotto 
is evich iitly arliiieial, at least in its finish ; and I’oeocke supposes it 
to be entirely cut out of the rock. It is about In feet high, Ht 
l(U!g, and JO wi(l(\ Some >im[)le tombs of those who have died 
hen; are at hand ; and aimmg them is that of an inl’anl of the 
llriii<h Ciiusul ai .leru^.alem, vvl^»>se lady was tenderly nursed here 
by the kiml-lu arted monks. 

‘Our hosts ajxdogised for onr dinner to-day. It was I'riday ; and 
tliev gave tis llsh, soMj)-maig*Te ami eggs, and | oinised meat lo- 
iU(»rro\v. Iiui tliesi' good things, with livpienv-, “tonics” and 
nMfee, gav«‘ us a very geiiih* iiha of failing. We had to^^unuse us 
Avilhin <loors, an am-le-nt ina]) of .leru^alem, winch may be said to 
be as imuli lik«* that city as any other; and some* Kun»peaii news- 
papers, sent up to us from the llarh^iuin, wliieli was riding in the 
bay below, and whose oliiciTs had seampered after ns during our 
inoriiii;g ride, — niltled up to the convent, — taken breath, and 
gallo])*Ml down again,- jumped into the If.-irlMpiin's boat,- -sent her 
back again with tln*se newspapers, and bad them jvluhed np ilie 
itunmtain, in no time. I dmibt wl.i iher “ \rai> inlen^ilv ” itsidf 
traiisceiuls that of .llriti.sli naval o beers, on a seainpi r ashon*. W e 
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hoped thnt their drngornau w.as reclining at case some where, to 
recover his bn’atli and sjhrits. 

The iK'xt day, April ITth, we liad a charming ride to Acre and 
back. Not btdng troubled with baggage mules, we could ride as 
we pleased ; and delightful it was to canter along the Hay of Acre, 
over llic linn sand. There were three wrecks ashore, telling of 
recent storms Avherc all was now so bright and glorious. AVc liad 
to cross the Ivishon, where it Hows into the sea; and it was deep 
enough to rec^uire some care. We escaped a wetting by sending in 
a man, who had already waded through, and who showed us the 
best fording place. W e crossed anothcT stream, — the llelus. A 
great tpiautity of sponge is thrown up on this coast. 

Acre is a wretehcd-looking place at present. The natural features 
about it art‘ beautiful ; — its sea, and the rocks umjer water, a perfect 
feast to the eve : but the town itself is a sad image of ruin. Tlii- 
ba/aars are poor; the j)eople dull; and tlu‘ mighty ibrtilieatioiis 
batu red to ju'eees. The outer walls were in couiv(‘ of rejuiir ; and 
among the workmen, we obst rved some convicts in chains. The 
distance of Aen' from our convent we r<-<‘koiH“d to be from fourteen 
to sixteen miles. When we ri turned, wi^ were «lul\ Iiurltv ; hnt 
w’(‘re entveated*to wait an hour for dimnT, as more guests had 
arrived. — We hmiruislu'd in liunger till half past six, when \n<‘ were 
summoned to table in tlie saloon. There was no dinner on tli*- 
tabh‘ ; nor did it conn*, ftii* a (juarler af an hour, — «lnrinLr nlrTli 
time We had sntiieient amusement iti eonteniplal ing t»ur p. sition. 
Here was the Ku<sian ('ounle<'«, whom wr had left pro.-t r.ittal in 
tlie Clmreh (»f the Holy J^ipuiehn* at .leni'-ah ni, heraltendani lady. 
])livsieian, and scen t, ary. Ih-Nide these tienady mon-taebed eeiitli- 
nn n, sat tno "iiiootli sliaven, m-.at Amerie.aiis. Here w.i'* a j)an\, 
rolJeeterl from the ends of the eaflh, ami st t «!owii on the top'- 
Alouiit Carmel, to bewailed on by immks I .^mh .a party nai'i 
tlu' ef!od monks very bn-^y. It was nneoinforlable to tliink of t!;; 
severity of their rule, when 1 ^aw the dinner th«*y S( t In fore us • 
tirst, >oujj and H-h ; thi-n ladled fo\vl•^ : then roa't fowN . th a 
bnuled hiwls: and linally, a hn:^o' bowl of rieh eiistard. 

The next in<»rning oiir eonvi jil iViemls and we parted in Inarty 
friemi-hip ; and we p.aretl unwillingly clown the monnlaiii, aii ! 
tiiri.<al away from the sea. Onr ride- back to Na/an lh made 
.siweet a Siimlay inornirg of this a^we r<»nh! bavc- anywhere enjoyed. 
All w.a-; fre-h a»» tp.iet in the plain, and Ity tin* k i^hon, - w Imv 
w iialijt'j’'' we now follow e<l, and in tin- glade- of what we called ll'. ' 
park s. * |j, rv of 'ialilee. We obtained a timT vic*w than belon- ^>1 
Naz.'iretli Iron) the brow of the hill; and on di.smoniititig, went 
agam i* t.j the. elmreli, to ‘ jjjoy the tine ehaunting. 

Our i.iulc iOid its driver awaited u.s, a.s w*4* had been h) 
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oxpcct. Just as Alee had foretold, the creature was declared hy the 
Governor of Djeueen to have been found upon the mountain ; and 
fourteen piastres wc^re charj^cd for tlui trouble of its recovery. Like 
thieves in general, the people of J)j<;neen are very impolitic. The 
place has such a bad rej)iitation that they find themsplves generally 
avoided by Iravcfllers. If they do not mend their morals, they will 
soon see no more strangers, — sell no more provisions in that market, 
and be no more wanted as guards. 
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CIIAmill VITT. 

CAXA. — Moi st of tmk «katht:i)ks. — tibkijias. — blaix of 

OKNNKSAKKTU. S/AFFAl). ll'FKK VAI.LLY OF TIU: 

JOKDAN. — FANIA.S. — I.KAVINO TALKSTl Ml. 

AVk k'ft Na/arcth in a drizzliiiij rain. It had (h layrd us till 
lialt’-pa^t ciiilit o’clock ; hut wc were anxious to he oil’, — tin* air was 
so hut and close in the convent. On tlie hills we met t|i(; liri •e/t; ; 
and we enjoyed* it without hein;; aware how much wii should iiii>s 
it, and sii^li tor a hreath of wiinl, durini; tin* next two days. Tra- 
vellt*r8 ^oin^ to I’aharca ('liherias') should he warned what the j)la(.*o 
is like, that lln-y may not l)e deludeil, as wv were, wiiii pleasant 
visions f»f rest hy tlni lake-side; hut take their survey, ami ride 
away a^ain, in thn; tiny an* imnh* ill hy the opinTs^ion of the 
atuiospluTc, I w(ndd not jinlii'e hy our own pas.-iie/ e\;)erieiiee ; 
but! h(*lievt' most or all of tin* travelh rs who have, remaia d any 
time at Til erias since the trreat eartlnju.ake, liave eom[)lained of its 
climate and its vermin. 

At alnnit an iionr and a half from Nii/.areth, (iiu-eppe turned up 
the hills to tin* riudit, and made *^i,:jns to us to follow him, thoiii:li 
tin* haLTi^aL'e-mules and ^erv^•nts eontinm'd aloni( tin* valley. Wo 
did not know w hat we warre to str. We j>a.«sed throuirh a poor hamlet, 
whieii howi ver had a eopious -|»rimr, ami a i;ood ^o'owTh of lii:s; — 
and w’e came out upon a little tireek church; — the ino^i sordid 
elmreh, I think, 1 ever saw. We waited out side- for tin* key. — Mill 
in entire i'.ijn >raiiee uf where we were, t'he-e hy tin* church-door 
^rew several j^omeirranatc-trees, two of which were (*ovcre(l with 
inamiifn eiit hlossoins. An old waunan eaiin with the key, and h d 
us up to a ':>me sh .ft, hnasl-hiiih. with ai; irreirular luillow' at tl!*- 
top, w liieh ill al.' it esenihl*- a clumsy, untinisInMl font. Iliiswas 
the only rcmaiioiiL" water-pot, wa* were told, which liad held tin* 
wine at a m.irr' feast here; for this w;is (’ana of (iaiilec. 1 
need not say iha-. this was no water-pot. l>r. Kohinson ipieslioiis 
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this being the real Cana : but tradition is in favour of this site ; 
and there is no evident reason against the ordinary belief. 1 was 
jrlad to have been liercj and I brought away two pomegranate 
blossoms ns memorials of tin*, plfice. ^ 

We were as sure now as we could feel at Jerusalem of our being 
on the tracks of the Teacher. Everywhere about the lake, he 
travelled and taught ; and we might, anywhere here, look round us 
with the certainty of seeing what he saw. A mountain near our 
road to-day, about five hours, 1 think, from Nazareth, called by the 
natives the Itorns of Hottein, is named by tlic Christians the Mount 
of the beatitudes, from the tradition that here Jesus delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount. With those who believe that that body of 
holy instructions was delivered on several occasions, and therefore 
most probably in (Ijflerent j)lac<‘s, this tradition will have nc^ weight: 
lior has it, I bclicv(*, with any but the local guides. It is an oblong 
hill, green and fertile on it.s ca.slern side, and with two eminences at 
one end of its ridge, — from which it derives its native name. If 
Jesus did not .‘‘it there to teach, he probably reclined there, as on 
all tin* hills near, in tin* course of his way-faring, to look abroad; 
and from iumce In; could sec far. lie could sec over tin; riaiii of 
Jezreel, which was, to every .lew, so full of recoll^*lioiis, at once 
religious and historical, lie e<mld overlook tluj I Take of (jalilee, 
unci follow with his eye the fishing-boats where were s nne whom he 
(lesigncil to make ti-hers of imm. He could sec on tlie slion's, and 
in the rccj'sse.s of the hills, and at the opening of the I’lain of 
(ieinie.-aretli to the north, the eitie.s over whose hard worhlline.ss ho 
mourned, coueeiNing of them as lost, like 'lyre and Sidon over to 
tlie wc'i, iiiid J^‘*doin and (lomorrah to the south. Here were all 
his ha\mts in this district, in his view at cjuee : — Mount I'abor near 
at hand ; ami below, tin* slnwe ot the lake, the boats, (’apernaum 
and Ih ihsaiila, and the subludes to wliieh he wiihdn‘w himself for 
eoiitcnijilaticm and pravtr, — for rest to hi.s ^onl. And lure he 
could meditate how Net ni<»re strcmgly, vet more eharly and inces- 
santly, he eoidd eoiiNey to ids tollowers and n(‘ mnltj^ndi* his 
warnings again.-t the husk\ religion of the I’harisecs, and his bless- 
ings on the. ]mrc, the sincere, the devol» al, the peaceable, and the 
humble spirit, of Nvhieh it Nvas hanl fe-r tlu' pupils of the scribes and 
I’harisees to conceive. And unlike imiied was his metluul of teach- 
ing to tln irs. “ Me taught as one having autliority, and not a.s 
the 5>eribi‘s/* The people were aeeuslonuii to book-language, to 
legaMerms, t*) admonitions ab('ul ritual matters: in short, to 
solemn trifling from mere expositors. Now tm v were refreshed, 
through their whole heart and soul, by eiji crful, familiar, colloquial, 
original teaching from a prophet, who s]nAc without book, and so 
directly and simply that the ehiUiien inigVd understand, tbir life- 
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long reverence for him, find our sabbatical associations with the 
records of liis w’ords, naturally jinfit us at home for perceiving the 
intense familiarity of his teachings, and the beauty of that method 
of appeal. AVhat we Am‘ 1 to be so deeply true and beautiful, wo 
utter reverently, — as we ought : and the imagery is to us some- 
thing foreign, and belonging to a remote poetical and spiritual 
region ; so that the names and images cannot slip over the tongm* 
like those of the corresponding imagery at home. We even shrink 
from a full realisation of the truth as from a kind of irreverence;— 
so that, at this moment, I find it dillieult to say ])laiuly what, I 
mean. What 1 mean plainly is this. If Jesus were of Saxon race, and 
came now to reform and fri'c our souls, his imagery would Ixi our 
rural cottages and the alleys of our towns; the nulbreast, the dt)ir- 
rose and bramble; as iii (Jalilee they were the rpek and sand-built 
houses, the ravens and the lilies of the field, lie would call our 
political and religious sects, our Magistrates and llishops, by their 
ordinary names; and so, assuredly, he would the towns which 
received, and those which rejected his teachings. It may sound 
irreverent, but it ought not to do so, to conceive of him as sayin'^^ 
“Alas! for you, f.iverpoo], — alas! for you, Bristol and as 
declaring that^'proud Kdinburgh or London should bo humbled. 
When one stands where 1 stood this day, above the lake, and 
among the wild flowers, and within sight of th(‘ palaces of (he 
denounced eitirs, one feels a uion* inteiist' relief, — a mon* elieeiTwl 
ami animated love for those ell’eetual discourses, than can i ver hi- 
felt at liome cxcej)i by sucli as have sullicient strength of imagina- 
tion anrl of pirty, and sutlieient knowledge, to tran'jM>rt themselves 
to the 'I cacher’s <ide, in his own native region, ami learn fr‘>m himself 
alom*,-- putting asi«lc all d«*viees am! superstitions of men,-- what 
it was that ]je woidd say to every one of n<. 'I'o my a])j)reli«-n‘'in]i, 
on tin* "pot, and with the remrds of liis life in my haml. and tin' 
recolh ctiin" of KgN pt am! of Sinai IVi*sh in my mind, nothing I’ould 
he siuijdj'r than his re<‘i*rd'’«l wor<Is, ami nothing les^t hk-.- what is 
Bupirstitjonsly and irreverently taught, as eoming from him, iii 
most of the eliurches of ( hri^teniloin. Mere In- >t(md a^ the way, 
the truth and the life: — the J^|e--i;ih win) was, as In*, Iwdievid, to 
lead his p«- iple into a new an;! sjuritnal kingdom, into whi«'h iiiai.- 
kiml might enter, when the Law had been fulfilled. Hen* lie slued 
as the truiii ami the life, to bring nnn into that eli»ser eoiiiiexien 
with Lf)d as tln ir Taiher w hich wa> to be athh d to their an* !' nr 
relation to .lehoveb as lln-ir King. He strove to detardi their minds 
from the fornis and iinans of religion, and fix their In’arts upon its 
life and reality. He Nfrr)ve to rai^e them into a condition ot 
earnestness, sin- erity, ami gentle affections towards (lorl, and tlnir 
neighbours, atnl- tln ir entinies ; uml to fit tln-iii thus for enfraiia* 
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Upon his new kingdom of righteousness, whose approaching estab- 
lishment was his great topic of promise. And he used for all this 
a method of appeal, siicli as every •eflectual teacher must use, — 
app<*al to their daily knowledge and obsfirvation, to their social 
cxpericniec, their doineslie atlVctions, — in short, their very com- 
monest ailairs and interests, lie spoke of the kneading of brcfid, 
the bottling of wine, the sowing of seed, the mending of clothes, 
the moth and the rust, and the washing of dishes, as well as of 
thrones of clouds, and ot the lightning which shines from one end 
of the heaven to th<; other. 

The first thing 1 lookc^l for, on coming witlnn sight of the lake, 
was fishing boats. 1 had n-ad and heard that we should see none; 
the poor and indoh'nt inhabitants having never replaced the last 
tliev had, which w^.s (lestrov<‘d ahov<! thirty years ago : but vet, I 
ronld not help hoping that they might have exerted themselves by 
this time, to obtain the means of tishing in their waters. Hut they 
fish merely hy casting nets, thrown from the beach or the rocks : 
and tluife was now no lj(mt, nor any sign of human activity, as far 
as wc could sec. Mountains, valleys, and lake all lay dead. At 
this first uiew, I thought 1 had never s<-en a sheet of water so 
entirely without beauty. Kven the lU-atl Sea had lJ)oke(l less hot, 
los (lull, and li.ueh less in'^igiiilieant. Ihis, however, was the view 
from a eousiderable height ; and its aspect improved when wc- had 
(litsccnded the long, binding road, and Tiberias was in the foro 
ground, and the waters had be(.*ome a (hep bhm, instead of a 
leaden grey. 

Hut, of all desolations, that of tin' town is the worst. Outside, 
it has a suo.sUintial appearance, from the apparent strength of the 
walls, and the number of their Tovars; but the walls are split and 
looscmal, and the towers decapitated by the earthcpiakr* which laid 
low the la st of the city in Uilhin the gate<, theiv is really 

scarcely anything left but heaps of ruins. 'I'he town is like one 
vast du.st-lj(il(', .swarming with vi nniii. Wc fotr ! afterwards that 
our late comrades had In ctv more prudent than vuirselves,wuul had 
relused lobe housed in the town, 'riiey pitched their tents oiit- 
si(l('. ASe periuiitcd ourselvo to be guidetl to tlie house of a w'orthy 
litTinan Jew, who sincerely de.sires, as dnus his wife, to make his 
guests coinfortalde, but w ho eamiot achieve it in such a place, and 
^urh a elimate. — Our sitting room looked icmptie.g when we entered 
it; shady, airy, with a newly ehalked floor, and neat *l(‘(?wan, — 
wiiulows closed only by shutter-, — (ddektiis (hirj)ing jnst ludow 
tlunn, — and a martin’s m’st built on ihe lop of the chain, from 
Bliich hangs the lamp in w inter. It was no fault of our host’s that 
we presently felt as if a fev(‘r vas ('omii^g on, — breathless and 
uneasy. Ihia was the fault of tbe climate ; and for ibnr-and-lwcnty 
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hours after, we did not draw a free breath. We had met with 
sometliin" of this before descending to the Lake : as was proved by 
our not having ascended Mount Tabor. I earnestly wished it ; l)ut 
the gentlemen decreeck that it would be imprudent, on account of 
the heat : and tliey promised that we should go to-morrow. 

Oil the morrow, 1 did beg hard to be allowed to go : but the 
whole party were panting, as if in a vapour bath ; my companions 
were fatigued by tlie wretched night they had had : and the gtm tie- 
men declared themselves actually unable to make tlic exertion. 
I fidt that 1 could, and that the fresh air on the hills would more 
than compensate for the fatigue : and it was nearly settled that I 
should set off, attended by Alee : but we were assured that it would 
be unsafe for so small a party to go *. and L was obliged to give it 
up. This was the only serious omission that I ipn aware of in our 
ivliole journey : but th(‘re coidd hardly be one wliieli wc could 
regret more. 

We staid within all the morning, on aeeount of the heat : but iu 
the afternoon, we hdt the house insufferable, and went out to S(*(*k 
relief iu change of place. We found the town to be what its 
appearance indicated ycsterdiiy, — men* toppled stones pateluMl up 
into dwellings, Vith ruins lying all about. On many roofs we saw 
little s(piare ehambers built of reeds, with green boughs for a 
finish ; — tabernacles to sleep in, somewbat like* thos(* which used to 
be on every house top, at the old Feasts of 'raheruaeles. iSome of 
these looked small enough to be mere pigeon-hous(js : but the 
inhabitants creep into them for the night, and sometimes by day, 
for refuge from the heat and vermin below. — We walked southwards 
beside the T.ake, towards the Baths : and found the waters clear; 
the beach composed of large rouiijl pebbles; — the oleand(*rs coming 
into blossom all along the shore; — and massiv(j ruins strewn about, 
and even extending a eoiisiderable way under water. Our host 
pointed out some of thes<^ wrecks as tlh^ remains of a batliiiig-house 
w'hieh Moses and ^liriam had here! And yet this man was a 
German #Jew, who might be expected to know something of the 
entrance of his people upon the IVomised Land. 

From time to time, within the last few^ days, W’c liarl met parties 
of travellers who looked like invalids : and, on impiiry, we found 
they had been to these Baths of Tabarea, to which tlie sick n;sort 
from all parts of the eoi'iitrv. Wf* found a considerable numl)(*r of 
people in and about :hc l»atiis to-day. 1'he waliT, where it bubbles 
up from the earth, was so hot that I could not bear my tifiger in it 
for many seconds. It leaves a ycdlow and black scum on the earth 
and stones over which it ])asses; and travellers who have Itathed in 
the otherwise cohl w aters of tlie lake, near where the mineral spring 
flow^s in, say that they found themselves in a tepid batli. Mrs. Y. 
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and I were pcnnitted to enter the women’s bath. Througli the 
dense steam, 1 saw a reservoir in the middle of the apartment, 
where, as I need not say, the water stiinds to cool for some time before 
it can be entered : — sevtjral women were standing in it ; and those 
who had come out were sitting on a high shelf in a row, to steam 
themselves thorougldy before they put on their clothes. The crowd 
and the steam were so oppressive;, that 1 wondered how they could 
stay : but tlie noise was not to be endured for a moment. Every 
woman of them all seemed to be gabbling at the top of her voice, 
and we rushed out after a mere glanc(;, stunned and breathless. To 
this moment, 1 find it dillicult to think of these creatures as human 
beings : and certainly I never saw anything, even in tlie lowest 
slave districts of the 1 nit(;d States, w'hich so impressed me witli a 
sense of the; iinj:#issable dilfin'enees of race. — We sought refresh- 
ment, oil our return, in a dilfereut sort of bathing. AVe were 
longing for coolness above everything; so Mrs. V. and I went into 
the l^ake from a line old roolless tower, wliicli had been shattered 
by the eartli(|uake. At its base, the water was four feet deej) : and 
through th(* wide rents in its wall, the moonlight broke the deep 
shadows (in the waters, and rippled on the surface. 

IbraluM'in i'asha built some pretty baths at thewhot springs we 
had visited ; and repaired them two or three times, after injuries 
from robbers. J»ut the robiiers were the; stronger party: and they 
came so oftmi, that the baths are desirtid and going to ruin. The 
marble iloor, deewans and re.servoii are now all dusty and desolate. 

Th(! refresluueiit from our bath passed away so iimiiediately that 
wc were eouvineed that our lassitude and distress were from the 
atmosjihere. AVe gave orih‘rs for a vi:ry early departure the next 
morning, and had no eoinfort inunitime. 

Our host had lost his wife, and all his idiildien but one, and was 
himself lamed, by the earllupiake of 1835. It seems strange that 
he should remain in such a place,— marrying a new wifi‘, and rearing 
a seeoiid family on the very sp»)t where sueli a misfortune had hap- 
peiuMl, and might at any moment riTur. Ilut d iberias isTme ot the 
four Holy (bties of the ralmud ; and is sure tlu ivfore to be always 
freipiented by .lews. \\e bail visiteil two ot the lour cities, — 
Hebron and .lerusalein ; and to-morrow we were to arrive at the 
fourth. S/a (lad. 

According to our host, the population of Tabarea is at least what 
it was before the eartlupiake. Eigh.t huudivil people were then 
destroyed, and very few were h it. Now there arc about a thousand 
in all:" viz., H)0 Moliammedaufe; lOn Jews; and 200 Christians. 

Jlefore four o’clock, tiu; nex" morning, April 2 1st, 1 was looking 
abroad from a sort of terrace, where 1 had gone, as soon as dressed, 
f9r air, when I saw^ a curious sight. The ueiglibours were not up ; 
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and I overlooked many households aslec]) on their roofs. They had 
laid their mattresses there, and slept in their ordinary clothes, witli 
a coverlet thrown over them/ As the day-liglit brii^htened upon 
their faces, otic after another began to wake, — the children stirring 
first. They rolled and rubbed their eyes, threw oil* their coverlets, 
and jumped up, — dressed for the day, apparently. 

IVom point to point of our journey this day, Tiberias looked well, 
seated on the shore between the hills and the lake, and inclosed by 
its turreted wall. Our road wound up and along the hills, and 
sometimes overhung the beaeli, as we went northwards towards the 
plain of (lennesareth. Tliis Ix'aeh must always have been pretty 
enough, with its boulders, and tlowering shrubs, and white pebbh\s, 
and clear Avaters, to make it pleasant for the traveller to imagine it, 
in the days when the multitude collected there to greet and lu‘ar the 
Teacher, and Avhen 'th<^ disciples sat there imauling their nct«, as 
their boats lloated a little way from the land. Hut it is dilDcidt to 
conceive that this volcanic basin can over have been a healthy abode 
for men. As I looked over it all this day, it .struck me how dreary 
it mu.st be in a storm. A murkiness bangs upon it in the brightc-'^t 
Aveather; and Avhen, of old, a scpiall eanu* down from -imong the 
inclosing hills, and overtook the vessel labf)iiring in the midst of the / 
lake, a more dreary scene of elemental commotion could hardly be 
imagined ; nor a more weleome ndief w hen “ the wind ceased, and 
there Avas a great calm.” 

As Ave descended into the plain of ricnnesarctli, avc ]HTei‘ived it 
to be abundantly Ayaten‘d ; and our track Avas muddy ; — a n«‘w 
incident to us. ^ligdol — the old Magdala,— is now a Avretehed 
A’illage. Wo passed ma>sive ruins of some aueieut structures; — 
Aveed-groAvn Avails overbanging a» clear running .stream, am! em- 
bosomed in blossoming shrubs. The plain Avas seajdily cultivated; 
but .so thickly-grown with Aveeds as to .show bow frrtile* it might 
still be. — Clouds passc-d over us from the north-west, sprinkling 
heavy drops as tliey Avciit ; and they AV(*re sucetaulcd by hot .smi- 
sbine ; Imt tluvsc changes seemed to have; no cileet on the Avealher 
in the basin below, Avhere all Avas a leaden gray. — \\i; ascended by 
narrow' tracks, rocky bills Avhieli oeeasionally afforded some relii f of 
tabh^land, Avitli it.s .settlements and orehanls ; but which beeamii 
st(?eper and lorjger as Ave approaelied S/alfad, fthe ancient Sa[)hetj 
wliieh we reacdied in aimut eiirht hours from 'riia*rias. In one pass, 
about two hours short of S/alFad, we saw portals in the precipice, 
which told of sepnlelires within. 

Szall’ad is an extraordinary place ; and F could not but Avonder 
that we brougiit so few a.ssoeiations to the spot as avc did. It is 
the magnificeiit crest of .some of the loftiest .summits in l*ah‘stine; 
and it is seen toA\(Ting above every object oil this side Lebanon, 
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from a great distance every way. Dr. Hobinson saw it from 
Nazareth ; and from it may bo seen, in clear weather, Carmel, and 
the mountains of Samaria l)eyoiid tJie plain of Esdraolon, jmd the 
extremity of the Lake of Tiberias, where tli*; Jordan issues from it. 
The atmosphere was not clear enough this evening for us to see 
these things : but our eyes were amply entertained with what lay 
nearer. — I'he whole vicinity is very fertile, the ruins of former 
streets being made to support, as terraces, tlic soil from which 
spring corn, olives, figs and wine, in great (juantitics. The situation 
of the j)lace is so lofty, and its air so pure in comparison with that 
of the plains in every direction, that it was greatly resorted to for 
health, in the days of its prosperity : and even from Damascus the 
royal children were, in ancient times, sent hither for change of air, 
and enjoyment of^the abundant fruits. It is plcntifidly and inces- 
santly wattT(‘d: so that one would think, — with good soil, air and 
wat(‘r, — nothing could impair the natural j)ros])erity of the place. 
Yet it is a most mournful ruin. The earthquake is tin; fot; that has 
laid it low. It played its dreadful jiranks as vivaciously here as on 
the lower grounds. The town, divided into (piarters, lay on the 
suimnits ('J four hills, with its massive castle towering above as the 
centre of the nohh; diadmn. Now, these (piarters afi^ four enormous 
heaps of rubbish. The houses having been built ni tiers, fell,' one 
row upon another, so as to make the ruin (,’oinplcte: and now, the 
vin(‘s arc trained ovi^r the fallen nxifs ; and from the lu'aped stones, 
sordiil abodes are scooped out, to lodge those who will not leave 
tlu^ fated place. 

Not only are there many who will not Icavci the place, but 
numbers are perpetually arriving, to live and die at this, the most 
siered of the four Holy (’iti(*s.^ One of the (piarters was appro- 
])riated to the .lews ; and at one time there wen not lewer than 
UNtMU) at Szalfad. ^Vhil«^ the place deeliued, from being often 
retaken by Christians and Mohainnu'dans, other classes of inhabitants 
left it, or reduec'd their numbers : butthe.Tew; remained. They had 
an university and a printing establishment, fnmi widely they sent 
forth learned imui and the records of their lore. One reason of 
the saeredness of the place is the. tradition that Oueeii Lsther was 
born. t here ; another, that many eminent rabi)ins are bnried there: 
a third, that it is one of the four Holy Cities; but the strongest 
i^^ason of all is the prevalent belief tiiat the Messiah will first come 
to Szalfad ; and will reign therefor forty yiars belore he goi's to 
.lerusalem. Those whom In finds watehiug, he will highly^ exalt, 
as the watchers believe; and their hope, is to obtain otliees of 
honour in his kingdom. K\eii the dead will be the better lor having 
died there: and thus, many a p(H)r VoUsli or Italian .lew toils ami 
saves, and sales and toils, lo get to S/.allad, to end his days. On 
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his arrival, he is presently stripped of his savings, by the local 
exactions which have been ordained to meet such cases as his ; and 
then hr lives on as he Can : bpat, be his wretchedness what it may, 
he never leaves Szaffad,, The employments here arc chiefly indigo- 
dyeing, spinning and weaving cotton, growing fruit, and preparing 
wine. 1 observed a few palms still, though I thought we had seen 
the last of them: and abundanee of pomegranates,* lemons, and 
walnuts. 

Our encampment was beside a cemetery, in a little valley between 
two of the four eminences mentioned above. Tin*, castle towcre<l 
above it ; and the hill-sides ^^cre marked by wiiuling ways up to 
the summits. Near us was a copious spring, flowing into a cistern, 
wdiere noisy woimm were thronging all day. When 1 went in the 
evening to see the spring, the women wctc boisterous and nuh?, 
pulling at my dress, trying whether my hat would come olf, and so 
on, even though our dragoman wiis within sight : but wlu'ii we 
entered two or three houses, to taste wine and make imiuiries, the 
people Avere ver>ii civil. — Whih* daylight lasted, there was a row of 
gaz<*rs erouehed on the grass before the t(‘nt, peeping in so perti- 
naeionsly, — in spite of warning, and a few blows from tl^v servants, 
that we were oblitred to let down the eiirlains. We spent the day- 
light hours in walking about the remains of the town, and looking 
abroad from tin* loftiest points. I was on nearly the highest grouiKl 
when the sun went down behind the western mountain, dim, and as 
pale as the moon. .Ml trnn.spareney .seemed to be (h'parting from 
the atmosphere ; and when* the Sra of Tiberias should have been, 
then; was at last only a iilot of dark grey va])our. The wind was 
rising and falling, and the asp<*et of this onee great city and slrong- 
liold was most cheerless. 

The night and morning being rainy, we rose late, — at half past 
six; and merely looked aliout us, without attem|)ting to start till 
the weather cleared ; but by nine o’eloek, the clouds Avere gone, 
except a few fleeces hanging about the mountains; and, as aac, 
descende*^, Djelxl JSzalfad, we saw to the utmost advantage the 
wonderful ruin crowning the .steejes above us, and tin? beautiful 
Upper \ alh*y of tlie Jordan now opening before us. Its .scenery is 
of a mild and soft eharaeler; and avc saw it Avell under the gleaniy 
lights of a changing day. We could fancy avc saw almost to Damascus, 
over the intervj uifjg i? ountain range.s. Ibit avc soon desecnded ‘•o 
far as rapidly to uaVroAV the view ; a?id pre.senfly avc found ours(‘Ives 
in a gorge, leading to a rich little plain, or reecvss among the hills, 
where the fields w» re waving with corn, and rnueli entile was eol- 
lected alioiit a spring in the roek, Avith, apparently, searee*ly any one 
near t(» *ake care of either. We found tliat this cultivation was the 
work of the iiidustrious Hzalfad people, who, with a much belter 
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soil and fuller return, seem to practise a tillage as laborious as that 
of the people of the Alps. 

Passing over low hills to the left, ye descended upon the plain of 
the Upper Jordan, where the tracks were so^wcll marked that I felt 
myself independent of our guides, Jind could ride on as I pleased. 
There was a little dull lake lying in the plain, to the north, with flat, 
swampy shores and grey waters, which w'ould not have interested 
us but for its ancient reputation. This was Lake Houle, — “ the 
Waters of Mororn,*’ of Scripture, — where Joshua contiuered the 
kings of Oanaan wlio had united their forces there. A space of five 
miles intervenes between this lake and the hills at whose base we 
were riding. No two travellers agree about its size; the reason of 
which is that it is always changing, — being a mere marsh in the hot 
season, and a brimming lake after the. rains of winter. We saw it 
in its half and half stat(i ; and without the cnlivenment of the water 
fowl which scream and plash away among its sedges, in their own 
season. 

'I’he character of the scenery had now entirely changed, and 
become something (juite new to us. The fatness of the valley 
reminded jis, through this and the siiceeeding day, of all the scrip- 
ture imagery relating to fertility which we had not^seen cxemplilied 
in tint higher and (Iricr western regions. Kvttn Hens wc were on 
high ground compared with that part of the Jordim valley which we 
had struck at .Icricho: for the waters of J..ake llonle rattle down a 
long descent for eight of the ten miles which li(; between it and the 
sea of Tiberias ; and then again Ilow down a descent all the way to 
the Dead ?^ea : but even here, at tint n])per end of tin* Jordan valley, 
there was moisture and marsh and acpiatic produce on every 
hand. On the richest of the ])astniV3 were feeding the lloeks of the 
Jledoiieons, whiht tin* black teiits of the lierdsmcn speckled the 
uplands. Tlie acacia and the plane began to draw together in 
clumps, and spread a broader shade. The cranes waded in taller 
grass, and wiiig(*(l their tliglit iii larg< r tloeks. Vat bntl'alo wallowed 
in the ])ools : and innumerabht little tortoises perked u]) tjieir impu- 
dent heail.s from every slr»*amlet ami swamp. !Men and boys stood 
almost hidden in the eaiiebrakes, cutting reeds: ants swarmed in 
the trai'ks, and shining lizards darted about among the stones at the 
skirts of the hills. Hero and there were long n‘aehes of tilled land, 
wiiere the ])eoplc were busy among their barley crops-, and the 
smokes of two or thre<* liamlets arose from ]n-omontovii*s that jutted 
out into the streams which were making their way to the Jordan. 

AVhile we were in the full enjoyment of all this, we were delighted 
to learn that wc W(*re to stop at one of tin* most tempting spots we 
had seen. We had travelled little mon* than four hours; but wc 
had arrived at the* frontier line which divides the I’asludics of Acre 
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and Damascus ; and there was an establishment of guards which it 
was as well to take advantage of for our security at night. These 
people take toll here ; — seven ^piastres for every loaded camel, and 
so on. They live in re^d huts, — very pictures(juc, but little service- 
able ; and the settlement consists merely of three or four of these 
huts, and a mill. The stream below the mill spreads out among 
reeds and little thickets ; and it is crossed by along row of stepping- 
stones. The mill-race guided usuj) to a pile of rocks, behind which 
lay a large pond, or small lak(), with tiny pebbly beaches, and pro- 
montories and little precipices, — the whole hedged in by close 
thickets of flowering oleanders and other blossoming shrubs. From 
one of these tiny wliite beaches, I saw, by a p(,‘neil of light in a dark 
cove, a black duck at anchor; so still that it looked as if it would 
never move again. I returned to the tent for bathing apj)aratus; 
crossed thestrejim by the stepping-stones, went behind the (les(?rted 
mill, and into the mill-race. The water was so warm that 1 was 
tempted to e\])lore this delicious nook by nu aus of it. One dark 
recess or cavern, in which the water was not above three feet deep, 
looked most entieing. 1 found it hung with vines, anil tnfttd with 
delicate ferns, uhich waved in tlie continual breeze in;nle by the 
jiassage of the water. \ g»ish of light through a very low areh in 
the rock tem])t(*ll me on. I stoopid through it, and found myx;!!’ 
in the shady cove ( had seini from the lilth^ beach, with the black 
duck be.si(l<; me, still at anehor. 

Many hours of tin; day were yet lu'fore us, for rambling, reading, 
sewing, and bringing uj) our journals. I do not know that we had 
anywhere a more wc leoiin; rest than here on this frontier line of 
Damascus. And it was not (juite our hist day in tin* Holy Land. 

AVe saw froiri onr camp a my.sterions-looking areh, high up on 
the western hill side. 1 went betore breakfast, the next morning 
(.Vpril 2.‘jnl !, to see wliat it was, I obtained a glorioiH view by 
going ; but I was no wiser about the areh. I found three areln s, 
— two of them being ])arallel, built elose* togetlier, and eorresjnnnl- 
ing precisely to the mouth of the rave 1)» fore which they stood. 
An aipiednet being out of the (piestion in such a jilaec*, I eaiu'ot 
imagine what tln -e erections could be. 'i'ln: ea\e, and two others 
near, 'vere evidently in ii'^e : for there w’ere rags and mats sin wn 
about, and reei*nt marks of lire. 'I'lie view was so exipiisitt*, fnnn 
the verge of th< pla n to the south to tin; .‘^nowy peak of Ib rinuii 
on the north, that 1 would fain have stayed on the heights, to s'c* 
the first flood of siinsl.ine east over the seem;: but far below, 
Giuseppe was setting our breakfast table in the ojien air; and 1 
must go. 

To-day we (T(.sse(I the valley of the Jordan at its northern end, 
which is elo-a:d in by Mount lle.rmon, now called Djebcl Sheikh. 
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The place where we took our mid-day rest was the ancient Dan. 
We now kni'AV the country from Dan to BeersUeba. — M the 
extremity of the Valley, the mounWins gradually subside, — their 
lower slopes being wooded hills which we ikirted during the latter 
part of tills (lay’s ride. We were now familiar with the course of 
the Jordan, — from its springs, which we were about to visit, to its 
prciscnt soutlnun limit, — the Diiad Sea, — and again, to the point 
where it is believed to have once (lowed into the Itcd Sea at Akaba. 
AVo had in Kdom travel l(?d in its ancient channel ; — that channel 
which lias been dry for some thousands of years : and now we were 
visiting its sources. 

Ihdbre we reached the first of these, we crossed a fine old bridge, 
of three arches, roughly j>aved at the to]), and without any parapet, 
though it sjirang, to a gn'at hcigiit aliovc the rushing river. Its 
Yellow stones (contrasted tim ly with the dark gn‘eii of the thickets 
whiih (Covered the banks of the stream; and the profusion of the 
blossoms of the oleander cast a ])iuk glow over these dark thickets. 
h'eviTal herdsmen had brought their cattle down to drink; and men 
and catth^ w^re reposing in the shade. It was an (‘X(]uisite picture. 

'flic fnv4, of the sujiposec I sources of the .Iordan which we reached 
was at Tel-el-Kader. A pretty wooded hill, level * 0 ! the top, rises 
fnuu the plain ; and from its base issue soiiu* aouiidant -prings, 
which dash Ibrvvanl among stones so as to make a ra])iil. lliTC we 
staid some tiling to rest ; and I sat on a large; stoiu* in the water, 
watching tlie bnbliling out of the s])ring among the ferns and rock 
fissures, and sliaded hy a ligtree loaded with green fruit. 

I’rom them.'e to l*anias, — the (u'sarea IMiilijipi of tlu‘ New 
TestaiUfiit,— our ritle was through seemry resembling that which 
Av»* had called park-land betw<;en Na/.aivth and Alonnt ('armcl. 
AVe had tlie same sh»pe>, bmkt n banks, shady hollows and sunny 
gliuh'S; — and the same wild llowcrs by the way side. 

\V(j bad long serii tlu' gnat Saran uie e tie of Panias on its 
moimtainl op, — looking almost t*u) bigb to oe reaelied by man or 
beast. As v.c approached wi- fo\ind anotlu r easlle belo> 4 ', standing 
beside the village: and aneinit ajiptand to be sealtered here 

and there, far and wide oV( r tin* glori«Misly bi’aiitifiil scene. — Out of 
Poussin’s pictures, I never saw any thing in the least likif the 
seeiK’, ns we looked at it from under the shadc‘ of the olive grove 
\\hereiu our tents were jutehed. Yet Pous>in him-elf, who put 
more objert-s distinctly into bis hind>c-ape8 than ain other painter, 
could not have imcluded all that was hen' harmoniously eoinbined 
by Nature's inast(‘r band: — the deij) shadow from beneath which 
wc looked forth, — the uiululating ground, — the high grass find 
Weeds, — tiic ravine belotv, — the massive peaked ruin ne:ir, — the red 
rocks in front, — the western mountains, — the town on its terrace, 
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embosomed in woods and lulls, — the poplar clump, — the mulberry 
grove, — the gay horseman fording the stream, — and the high 
grounds backing all; — this ^combination was magnificent. In 
Europe, how far would* travellers go to see such a landscape I 

Three of us set forth immediately, to learn something of the 
objects of the place : but our guide could speak nothing but Arabic; 
and he led us by such a toilsome path, over rubbish and among a 
perfect jungle of weeds, that I turned back, leaving the gentlenicu 
to recomioitre in preparation for to-morrow’s sight-seeing, while I 
went down into tlie ravine to bathe. The stream gushed between 
two faces of rock, where the wild vines made a natural trellice over 
head ; and under tliat green canopy I was tempted on and on hy 
the sound of a waterfall, which, pouring down from the foundations 
of an old ruin, made a charming shower bath. \Vhat a luxurv was 
our daily n^vcl in cold water, after our rccinit weeks of Desert 
travelling ! 

Mcautiine, the gentlemen found the shrine of old Tan, — from 
ivhom th(i place derivial its most ancient and modern nann? ; the 
Koniau iiaine liy which it was known at the time of the New Testa- 
ment history being intermediate between the two. AVe e.ent to it, 
the next inoruiug ; mid an extraordinary jilaee we fouiul it. In a 
precipitous face of rock is a largt.*, dim grotto, — jicrfeetly dry when 
we were there, and showing no trace of tin; pa>srigc of waii rs. xV 
fig tret; issiu'd from a crevice in tlie cave, and, reaching tin; roof, 
and thence drooping its larg<; Icavt's, tilled the plae(!*with a soft 
green light. In tin; (l(;|)th of the ncess was a niehe, — empty now; 
for the great 1km is dead ! Above the euve, in tin; face of the rock, 
is a large niehe; and others are beside it, eaeli at a lower height, 
till two just sliow themselves aliove the stony ground. These iiielus 
arc arched otf with graceful shell oriiaiiieiits; and in oin; of tln in is 
the base of a statue, .«,howing how' it Innl been oeeujiied. 'l ln se 
were the shrines of the NYinj)h> ; now'emjity; — tor the Xuiiplis 
lied when the great Tan died. When I ustnl to n ad, over and ov»t, 
that tine ohl .‘^tory of how, when tin; heavenly host told the shep- 
lierds at [lethleliem of tin* birth of (,’hrist, a deej> groan, heard 
tlirougli all tin- i-lt s of (ireec<*, told that the gn at 1km was dearl, 
and thai all the royalty of Olympus was (lellir()in‘d, and the s(;veral 
deities were, sent waiide!*ing in cold and darkness, how little did I 
dream that 1 .shoii I ever vi.sit a?iy spot where the nobh; fabh* would 
appear like Instorit al trutli! Vet licre was the plaet; ! As Osiris 
had ])a'sed awa; betbre ; and the widowed Isis, who was to have 
mourned him eternally, had also nielli'd away ; and 1km, whellier 
another (<r tin; same, sueeeetled him in the liomage of men ; — 
Pan, in ids turn, retired and huiid)led himself wh<‘ii this beloved 
iouiitaiii of hi.s tvas taken from him, and called Jordan, and then 
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pined and died when one was born by whom his empire was over- 
thrown. It was when he thus retired, in the decline of his glory, 
tliat this spot assumed its Hebrew sanctity ; — a sanctity miserably 
understood and expressed, as we see by tli.f setting up of goklen 
calves to Jeliovah, as the Arnuu of the Hebrews, on this northern 
limit of the promised land, and at the source of its great river : and 
before it was hallowed afresh at the death of Pan, Herod here 
ollered his ilatterics to Homan power, by building a great palace for 
the Piinperor, and calling the old Paninm by the name of Ca?sarea 
Phili|)pi. This was the name of the place when lie came hither 
whose gospel of P(?ace was tlisarming and dethroning the old idols 
of mankind. Hither he came, not waging war with idols or with 
men, but walking among these hills, asking of his followers* 
“Wliom do men ^ say that I, the Son of Man, am?** and then 
charging “his disciples that they should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Christ.** Here it was that he made those promises to 
Peter of high otlice in his approaching kingdom, on which the 
llomish church has built her })ower, and on the ])lea of which she 
maintains and will long maintain it. In that Church the discrowned 
d(‘ities, dis^^iisscd from their shrines here and elsewlu*re, have found 
a long refuge. If Pan is dead, they are not : for all the idolatries 
most cong(‘nial to uiifliseiplined human nature ifr- concentrated 
tli(‘rc, ami brought into strange assoeiation with the faith and name 
of him at whose birth they eame down from their thrones. And 
their j)ower is grejit enough still, outside the pale of that Chnreh, as 
well as within it, to deseerate and corrupt the faith which has suc- 
ceedi d to their own. They Imvt* but too nuieh part still, every one 
of them, from Osiris to the latest of his Syrian and (ireek progeny, 
in the faith which goes by the name of Christ, to the dishonour of 
that holy name. • 

To tiiis spot h(' came, — probably to sec the tlowing forth of 
Jordan from the rock. In ga/ing at that, he must have seen these 
niches, and the inseri|)tu)ns whieh show in wlu e honour they were 
made. AVhat a singtdar and most inten*sting union of ideas this is 1 
It rouse.s our minds to read of Paid at .\thens, — and onr elassical 
and religions assoeiations are euriously blendeil when we read his 
address uttered before the altar,- - that most vem-rable altar, — of 
the Unknown (ic^^l. Ibit what is that to thi.s! Here eame Jesus,^ 
to the shrines of Pan and the Nvmphs, and h.id their statin s pro- 
hahly, and certainly their seulpiured •shells and irloritying inscrip- 
tions, before his eyes. No place conhl l)c a litter om* in whieh to 
S])eak privately to liis followers of his Messiahsliip mul his approaehiiig 
kingdom, and in whieh to dislmguish by extraordinary promises the 


♦ Matt. xvi. la, ‘JO; Mark, viii. ‘27, aO. 
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follower who, being the first to acknowledge his Messiahship, was 
selected by him to be the main support of his anticipated empire. 

The springs over which Taji and the Nyinplis held special watch 
w’ere iisiuilly beautiful, jji theinsclves or in their environs. And if the 
w\aters liorc did ever really flow out of the cave its(df, nothing could 
well be more striking. They are generally represented as gushing 
from the cave; and even llurckhardt, the most reliable of reporters, 
says, “ the largest niche is above a spacious cavtirii, under wliich 
the river rises.** As it certainly rose at the foot of the rock, and 
was first seen issuing from the stones, and not from the cavern 
at all, when we were there, it is satisfactory to lind that Seetzen 
says, “ the copious source of the river of Panias rises aenr a remark- 
able grotto ill the rock,’* &e. Jve. I cannot nmh'rstand how so many 
authorities can assign the more pietnnsijue origin to this spring, 
when the cave was certainly jierfeetly dry wln n we visited it, and 
the stream flowed fortli in a diflerent direction, and at a distance of 
several yards. This cannot, I imagine, bc‘ a variable eireumstanee, 
on which travellers might differ without being wrong, as in the case 
of the (pndities of the water of the Dead .Sea, and otlu'i* instances. 

The later faith which has transcended all preceding );eligions in 
its power over tV.(i human race, — the Mohammedan, whic'h has won 
its tens of thousands to the thousands of any otiier faith well known 
to ns, — is not. without its r«*presentative here, 'rowering abf)ve the 
shrines of tlie (ireek deiti(‘s, and the source of tin* sacred Hebrew 
river, ainl tlie siti* of tbe jialaei* of the (’:esars, ami the ti. lds wlnna; 
Jesus walki-d, is the great Saraeenic eastle, held for agt's in the 
name of Allah and Mohamnnd his Pnjphet. Me saw’ it long, tliis 
day, as wc wa re riding over the boundary bills of I\»le>tinL*. 

These were our la^t hours in tin* Holy Land, rrom tln se heights, 
we looked Ijju'k upon a land of nnjst \ariegated scenery ; and, 1 eonld 
not liut feel, of faiths eurionsly eoimningled, '•troiig as was the Jewish 
profe»ion of unity of faith ainl of raee. Tin* main IVatun^ of its 
faith, howr-ver, its monotheisui, finally r(*mained uneliaimed for so 
long as to, serve as a liasis for its distinctive eharaeler before the 
world. Though allegorically inijiaired by tin* Ifliarisaie sect beh re 
the tone of Lin-ist, and by tin- Ah-xamiriaii ami other Christian 
])artle^ ever since, lliat great d<»etriiie has remaim‘d, on tin; whole, 
])raetieally established : and this it is wliieh distingni.*^!!^-^ tliis hiilli- 
place. of !i religio* " fa. Ji abose perhaps every other on <‘arth. N» xt 
to this ranks the distiiietion gi\en it liy the ap[)eara!iee of Clirist. 
\Mn-n iin-n sli.’ H have h arin-d to receive bis doctrine in the sim- 
plicity with which he gave it,— to receive it from himself, from hi^^ 
life ami his w(»rds, — they will jirobably become aware lliat it is its 
commi’Jure with superstitions and institutions older than it^'-ell 
which ia the cause of its not having been more cxlensi> c and clfccLual 
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in its operation than the history of eighteen centuries shows it to 
have been. — Fincumbered with much that was never contemplated 
by the Teacher himself, and that i^ incompatible with the whole 
spirit of his gospel ; — encumbered with a priesthood and ritual of 
its own, and adulterated with more or fewer of the superstitions of 
all the nations who ministered to the Hebrew mind, it is no wonder 
that the true doctrine of Christ is overlaid and almost destroyed. 
The Paternity of Cod, extending to all men ; the infallible operation 
of His W ill or Proviclence ; His strict Moral Covernment, by which 
moral retribution is inevitable ; the brotherhood of the whole human 
race, and in that the promise* of peace on earth and goodwill towards 
jiien : — and the establishment of a spiritual kingdom on earth, of 
which h(* should be Friuce and his followers the then administrators, 
tlie dead rising to enter into it, and the living to be admitted without 
death : — the <'xj)iratioii of the Jewish Law on tin; establishment of 
this kingdom, and tlu.* spiritual nature of the new religion, which 
was to have tin* heaven and the earth for !ts temple, and the whole 
body of belit^vers for its priests; — these were the points of faith 
which appear to have been olfered by .lesus himself; — the simple 
Clad Tidings whicli tlie earnest disciph* In ars from him when lis- 
tening to his voice alone in the ret,irenn‘nts of Palestine, sequestered 
from the embarrassing echoes of other countries and later times.-^ 
It was thus that Palest iuc and its Faith appeared to one, at least, 
as 1 lookeil back tiiis day, from the ridge of the eastern hills, for 
the last lime upon the Valley of the Jordan. 




TA^ItT IV. 
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‘ Thus in tlic fuitlis ohi Heathondoin that shook 
Wore dilForcnt p*nvers of strife. 

Mohamiiicirs truth lay in a holy Book, 

Christ’s in a sacred Life.” 

Miluf's. Palm LtavcA. 

Call it not false : look not at the faLehootl of it ; look at the triitfi of it. 
For these twelve eenturies it (MohaininedaiiiMii) has been the religion iitid 
life g'liidance of the fifth part of the whole kindred of inatikiiid. Above all, it 
has been a religion heartily hclit veil.^* Carlyle, y/tro Worship^ p. I’J.'l. 

“ It is the promise of Christ to make us all one flork ; but ho*.,' anti when 
this union shuU be, is as ttb«t’urc tt> me as the last day. Of tbt>se four 
members t>f religion” (Pagans, Jews, (’hristians, and Mohammedans) “we 
bob! a slender proportitm. There are, 1 etmfess, some new ailtlilions, yet 
small to those wbieli accrue to tnir adversaries ami tht>se only draw n frt*m the 
revolt of Pagans, men but t»f negative impieties, and sueb as detjy Christ, lull 
beeaiise they never beard of him. Hut tbo religion of tlie Jew is expressly 
against the Christian, and the Mohammedan ag.'dri'^t both.’* 

$Sir Thomas liroif'itv, Rt flf/io Mt'diri. 
% 

“ r am pleasiMl with contemplations whieh trare Piety to so pure and noble 
a sourer ; wbi<‘h s!)ow that good men have not been able to iliffrr so iiiui b 
from earli other as lin y imagim-il ; that ainid'-t all the devui'ioiis «if the undi i' 
stamling, the benefb.tiit ueicstily of tln-ir nature keeps alive the same saeit,! 
feelings,” Janui Mack inVjah, /w/c, ii. p. 1 
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CHAFTER I. 

liNTKAXrK rPO\ THK lIKiJf LANDS OF SYKTA. MMHOD^S TOMB. 

FIKLI) OF DAM ASCI S. DAMASCIS AN D BN VIJIONS. 

SOMK CKAKACTF.KISTICS OF MOUAMMLDANlSM. DAMASCUS 

AS A •kksidlnci:. ^ 

Tin: ridge wliicli hid Palestine from us was soon passed ; and in 
tlie same inonient we found onrselv(*s in a in*w country, with new 
thoughts, and among a new people. On the slirubhv hills which 
w0|)asse(l over, under the protection of the towering Djebel Shinkh, 
we Ibund blackthorn in blossom, just as it might be in England on 
the same day (April 2Uh). We rode not far beneath the snow, 
when we had reaclu'd a height e(|uivalent to three-fourths of the 
height of the Antilibanus range, ivhieh wc had on cur left hand: 
and for some miles we passed among volcanic drbris, — among heaps 
of lava, and hillocks of burnt stones, black and dreary. In the 
laidst of these, in a grassy meadow% lay a brin ming pond, so per- 
fectly round that the geologist of the party pointed it out as pro- 
bably the crater of an extinct volcano. — 'Hkmi there wck upland 
plains, — laVge table-lands, half covered With Hocks, showing that 
we had fairly entered upon the pastoral districts of the East. The 
towns and villages did not crown the eininenecs, or nestle in the 
valleys, as in Palestine; but were planti-d on the sides of the inoiin- 
tainj or in its recesses, on shelves of rock. One or two of them 
were oxaelly like a set of bo(»k- shelves, with iiouscs for volumes; 
and their gardens below w’ere on a sh>pe so steep that, if it had not 
bulged, it is inconceivable how ihe soil eouM bo retained. — The 
houses were no longer of stone, ht‘wn or irregular, but of mud, — 
so smoothly plastered, and .so carefully scpiared in form, as to carry 
back our thoughts to Nubia, — these being exactly like those neat 
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African huts, except that they had no pyramidal inclination. — The 
sound of \vat(T was all about us. Instead of the still pools and 
gentle springs of Palestine, we had here a rush of waters on every 
side. Artificial watercourses were above us on the left hand, and 
below us on the right : our jiatli was often Hooded where the inonn- 
tain streams burst, or overflowed their channels ; and more than 
one of the villages seemed almost made up of mills. Almost the 
only feature which was like Palestine was the eaves of tiie lime- 
stone rocks, with their wrought entrances. After we left the black 
volcanic (/f'h'is, we came upon fantastic white limestone hills, whi(‘h 
gave a enrions yellow tint to the landscape when they formed the 
foreground to the snow's of Djebcl Sheikh. 

As for the people, — the herdsmen on these upland plains were 
much like Arab horsemen everywhere : but among the first people 
w’c met were tw'o Druse women. The horn looked l(‘ss monstrous 
than 1 had expected: and these women w'cre so handsomely dressed, 
and looked so well, Avitli their gold ornaments, down eaeli side of 
the fiicc under the veil, that the impression madi^ on ns l)y the first 
Druse women we had seen w'as favoural)lc. Two ])retty children 
w'ere with them, who returned my salutation with much grace. I 
used to salute (by touching the forehead and breast) all tlic grey- 
haired peojde 1 met in these mountains; and all the ehildren, and 
most others ; and iny salutation was, w ith a single i‘xe(‘j)tion, 
returned. It certainly pleased, rather than displeased the people; 
and it gave me a good opportunity of seeing their lac(*s. 'fhe Wii 
appears to be the point of honour with the Drn.s(^ woman, asTlic 
beard is that of the Pastern man. When the bride assumes I he 
horn, and hangs the veil over it, she presents her hud)and with a 
dagger, and desires him to kill |ier if she proves unfaithful. The 
Druse woman rarely does prove unfaithful : hut, in sin-h a ease, the 
linshand returns her horn to her family, without ex])Ianalion ; and 
they know’ that the dagger has done its work, and that the wife will 
be heard of no more. 

As frr the new' thoughts that we plunged into, when we had 
passed that ridge, they were such as, 1 suppose, oeenr Tiaturally in 
this extraordinary country, where the diversity of faiths is greater 
than in any land which the Pnglish traveller enters. In Pgypb 
there w’as but one faith, during the ages on whieh onr attention was 
fixed tlironglio t Ot.r Nile voyag<*. The fin eks and otliers ilerived 
gods from KgJ'j't, but ncvi r adiled one to the Kgyptiaiw pantluon. 
In the iSinai peninsula, we were eoneerned with only one ; for there 
also, our inlerccits were altogether in the ])ast. In l^alestiue, wc 
found the Tueeting ])oint of nil the faiths of the aneiimt world the 
reservoir into whieh flowed streams from all the heights of human 
thought ; and we saw how', from this reservoir, one came to send 
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forth among men purer waters of life than had ever hitherto been 
dispensed. This gave a distinctiveness to Palestine, among the 
homes of the. Faiths, greater than Kgypt or Sinai could claim, in as 
niuch as the latest of tlicse faiths was more ^it for universal adop- 
tion in the course of ages. Whether all were derived from some 
primitive Ideas, wc know not ; nor can ever know but by new light 
being cast on early Kgyptian history. That none were found to 
suflice is proved by each having issued in some other : hut caeh 
marks its own region of the East as the birthplace of one of the 
leading faiths of tlie world. We had now entered a country where 
no leading faith had its origin, but where all arc found at this day, 
existing in vigour, but in eonllict : and 1, for one, had my mind 
eagerly awake to observe their operation. There was no more 
repose now, as for gome weeks past, on a familiar faith, whose origin 
and jjrogress we could trace from hill to hill, by valley, lake, and 
riv(?r along our road. We could no more trace the simple Chris- 
tianity of Christ himself, in visiting his haunts, but were entering 
upon the scene of an extraordinary congress of Dtntics, brought 
together, not to form a pantheon, but by the accidents of time, and 
the uiisatistk'd nei^ds of human nature. 

We began at the earliest date. Our n’sting-place* this first night 
ill the Damascene territory, was at Nimrod’s Tofiib. The very 
name carried us back finthcr in the world’s history than our iifia- 
giiiatious had travelled since we left Egypt. It is true, the Jews 
hold traditions of Nimrod which would make him live no longer 
ago than Abraham. They say that Nimrod cast Abraham into the 
lire for not worshipping the Sun; but that Jehovah forbade the 
llaincs to touch him, and brought him into Canaan. Put other 
traditions represent Nimrod as |eceding from the 'Ompany who 
built Babel, in disgust at their immoralities. This would make 
him niueh older than Abraham. At all events, in the traditions of 
Nimrod, and in the remains of the aneicut pyraii dal lire altars which 
are si-attered about tin; country, we have traces of the earliest wor- 
ship known to have betm praelisiMl here. And this \>iorship is 
believed to exist still, in certain recesses of the Lebanon. The 
worship of the Sun, as direct and unmixed as it ever was atPaalbec 
or at Samaria in Je/adiel’s tlays, is belic'ved to be practised at this 
hour in sonn; retired places of the land wo wen now entering upon. 
— T*lun, there is the old Lgy])tian method, with a good deal of its 
doctrine, Existing among the Druses. It is \ ky \ diHieult to ascer- 
tain what their faith and worshi}) are, because they have Mysteries, 
like the men of old ; and these Mysteries arc as well coneealed as 
of old. Some suppose them to bear about the same relation to the 
Mohammedans as the Samaritans di<l to the Jews : ami there may 
be among them ubout ns much of Eg\pliaii philosophy and faith 
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mixed with their Mohammedanism as the Samaritans had of Assyrian 
faith and worship incorporated wdth their Judaism. Their incarnate 
Messiah, Hakim, ,(of whose ^claiin to be the Supreme God we arc 
fiirnisliod wntli cvideiKyj by the researches of J)c Sacy* and others) 
may contain some Jewish and some Christian elements : ])ut tlie 
division of castes, and the practices of their Mysteries among the 
])ruses remind one strongly of the old Egyptians : — and yet the 
Druses «re an offset from Mohammedanism. — There are Jews, — a 
very few, — much like wliat tlie oriental J(iws of tliese days Usually 
arc. — Then there arc Christians of many sorts ; and all so unlike 
anything that the bfographers of Christ could have conceived of, 
that, but for the lights of history, it would be a wonder how they 
ever came by the name. Besides the ordinary Greek and Latiii 
Christians, Armenians and X(?storians, there nre^ the Maronites ; a 
curious kind of Christians who, at one and the same time, ])raetisc 
monachism to an extraordinary extent, and preserve; the old oriental 
Law of Revenge. They read the Psalter, and two or three jjuzzling 
books on Divinity, — Thomas Aquinas being their favourite author; 
and, for the rest, though they are in communion with Rome, they 
are nearly independent in their proceedings under, their own 
patriarcii, and |tresent as barbarous a phase, of Christianity as can 
anywhere i)e found. — Outnumbering all these religious bodies toge- 
ther are, of course, the Mohammedans,— the most inter(‘.sting offset 
from Christianity that has yet been seen : not only from the deriva- 
tion and history of the faith, but because its prevalence, — wi(Jer 

than that of any other faith, ( or any other familiarly known to 

ns, — ) shows what must be its adaptation to human natnr^ and, in 
that, how' indispensable must be its aj)pearanee in the hi>torv of 
^lan. — Here is a diversity of fpiths, in this r(‘gion whir-li has 
originated none! Instead of an iiillnx of thonglit from various 
regij)ns, issuing in a fn'sh and invigorating faith, w'c have heri* a 
cluster of religio\is seels, none eouuniinieating with any others, 
anfl none therefore deri\ing life from any new source. • From the 
worshi]) of Baal and Astarte to the ritual of Mohammed, all exists 
still : and w’e have only to rejoi(*e that a religion so good, in eoni- 
pari.son with the rest, a.s that of Mohammed, prevails over the otlu rs 
to the extent that it does. 

Thi^ latest and most prevalent faith seemed almost too modern to 
he attended to this first day when, with every advance into the 
recesses of this '’wfi:’ old inonntain n'gion, — this Anti^anus, of 
w'hich w'c. ii>ed to icad in onr childhood almost as of the w’orhl iiefoi' 
the flo{)d, we soenied to la; stepping over into the remote ages. 

• MoMioirf s (’f I’Iti'II’u* Ri»y:il Uc Fi-aiirf, ilrs Inscriptions rt Bell's 

Lottres, Tonic x. pp. RD — ll.j. 
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Ascending from one table-land to another, wc came out, late in the 
afternoon, upon very high ground, where the soil was wet, the crops 
poor, the wind very cold, and the inclosing mountains dim and 
dreary with haze and snow. As I Repeatedly turned my horse to 
look behind me and to the left, the impression of what 1 saw was 
very awe-striking. Djcbel Sheikh, whose snowy summit had 
appeared sky-high all the way from the further verge of the Plain 
of Esdraiilon, now seemed to have subsided to a common hill ; so 
did the chain rise and swell as it retired north-eastward. Shrouded 
and ghost-like, the mountains closed us in : and as I gazed at them, 

1 longed to look into their hidden vallies and recesses, to see how 
liuman faith was faring : — to see the shrines of Paal, and the smoke 
of his altars among the rocks ; to hear from some platform, on the 
heights, the bell of^the Maroiiite Convent chapel: — to look in upon 
the vigils of the Druses, as their initiated class, the Tiitclligents, held 
the Mysteries ; and to see, in some Mohammedan village on the 
uplands, the pious families already in preparation for joining the 
next caravan, when it should set forth from Damascus for IMckkeh.. 
The mountain chains of tlie earth retain in every way their conser- 
vative fiuu^tioii. If they preserve untoiuhcd and nuwasted their 
masses of mineral W(*alth, their tn‘asure of gems, their accumulated 
snows, and the unsunned sources of all rivers, i^>t less do they 
harbour and guard the characteristics of the tribes of num, and their 
confiding deposits of their respective faiths. 

Wv stopped on a ridge?, misty and cold, where there is a poor 
hamlet beside Nimroir.s Tomb. The great Hunter^ said to be the 
first of men who was made a king ami wore a crown, is declared to 
be still lying \inder some stones, abo\it three hundred yards from 
our tent®. This is doubtless (piitc as true as that a building close 
at hand, whose ruined walls ar? comjmsed of very large stones, 
is iSimrod’s C’astle. It appears that the tradition about the tomb 
is really old ; and that ruins which have lost their names are all 
c;;llcd alter the tomb. — 'riiis hamlet is Kferhoi .a. Its situation is 
hleak; but there are two little fertile dells on cither side of the 
ridge ; and the people seemed to be tilling their tields witii care and 
success. The evening was so cold that we should have been glad 
of a tire in our tmit ; but there was no more charcoal left than 
would be wanted to boil the kettle in the morning. All night, the 
Avind was high ; and the servants Avere kejd fiom tlicir rest, knock- 
ing In tent-pegs, that our Avhole establishment might not fly 
away. 

(in the 3rd of December, it had beem proposed, on board our 
Nile boat, and agreed to cott. that avc should go to Damascus. 
And noAV, on the morning of tbe 2r>tli of April, we Avere Avithin iv few 
miles of it. Nothing could be less like our notions of Damascus 
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and its climate than the epot we were on. It was far more like 
Westmoreland in March; and my heart warmed to it for that 
reason, in spite of the cold gusts, which brought mists and flying 
showers upon us from the mduntains. Mrs. Y. and I sat under a 
rock and an umbrella,^ reading about the Druses, while the tents 
were stfiick: — quite a new piece of oriental experience! There 
was, however, such a rainbow as I suppose was never seen in West' 
moreland, — first inclosing a group of mountains, and then con- 
founding their outlines with its colours. — We descended considerably 
to the Pield of Damascus, — the plain amidst which the city is placed ; 
but still it was evident that this plain itself is high ground, in 
comparison with the Valley of the .Tordan. The wind was so strong, 
and blew so incessantly, that we could not have travelled at all, if 
it had not been in our backs. 

This Field of ])amas(!us is very striking ; — a 'plain of yellowish 
soil, sccpitily tilled, or, at least, showing to-day very scanty crops ; 
with bushes and low trees sprinkled here and there, and many 
streams crossing the track ; and the whole plain closed in by many- 
tinted mountains, of which T.cbanoii is the crown. Far away, at 
three hours’ journey from the hills we descended, a black stripe lay 
straight across the plain, whicdi, as we approached, assihned monj 
and more the appearance of what it really was, a “ verdurous wall 
of Paradise.” Above the great mass of verdure, sprang the lofti(‘st 
poplars I ever saw; and when we came within a few miles, the [uilo 
minarets appeared above the woods, iu rivalship with the dark 
poplars. Embosomed iu these woods lies Damascus. 

On our way, w-e saw the Mirage in great perfection. If I had 
not known what the plain really contained, I should httve lie» ii 
completely deceived : and, as it was, I was perplexed about what was 
real and what mere semblance. Mb fore us was a wide gleainiiig 
lake, with wooded shores. It was these shores that perplexed mo; 
for 1 could allow for the water. As we approached, the vision 
flaked away, and formed again behiml us ; only, the waters beliiiid 
looked grey and dark, whereas they wi re gleamy when in fronl. 
Tlie woods* on the shore resolved themselves into sernbby bushes, — 
the hiding places, om; might suppose, of naughty little irnnkiiig 
elves. Tliere is something unphasant and disheartening in the 
sensalipii of the dissolution of a vivid mirage, even when one is not 
in want of water and shade. It gives one a strniige. iinpn^ssion that 
one must be ill • an I when this is addrd to the real sulfering of the 
wayfan-r in the Jesert, llie misery must be cruel. 

After riding three Inmrs over tliis plain, and approaching the line 
of verdure / near as to see yellow walls and towers within tlio 
screjj[i, (liiiseppe told me we wi-re at Damascus. 1 was ratla r 
disappointed ; for I had read of the thirty miles of vcrilurc and 
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woods amidst which the city stands, and I had expected much from 
the ride among the trees. — The walls turned out to be those of a 
village ; and I soon discovered that Giuseppe callefl the woods 
Damascus, as well as the city. rode on still for two hours, 
along green tracks, past gravel pits and verdant hollows, round 
villages, through cemeteries, under the shade of glorious* groves ! 

It is triJy a paradise. Tlic fields and orchards are one ; — a thing 
I never saw elsewhere. Out of thick crops oT wheat and barley 
and beaus rise fruit and forest trees, which do not seem to injure 
the vegetation below with their shade. Tlie abundant growth of the 
walnut exceeds that of any one tree I ever saw, unless it be the 
apple in the United States. We found that, besides exporting a 
great (luantity of walnuts, a large proportion of the people make 
them their chief food, eating them as the Spaniards do chesnuts. — 

1 saw a vine hanging out its young leaves and tendrils from a 
walnut, at hiast thirty feet from the ground. The citron perfumes 
the air for many miles round the city : and the fig-trees are of vast 
me. The pomegranate and orange grow in thickets. There is the 
trickling of water on every hand. Wherever you go, there is a 
trotting brook, or a full aiul silent stream beside the track : and you 
hav(’ fre([fu‘ntly to cross from one vivid green meadow to another, 
by fording, or by little bridges. These streams Hre all from the 
riviT beloved ft)' Naaman of old. lie might well ask whether the 
Jordan was better than Pliarpar and Abana, the rivers of Damascus. 
These streams, the old Tharjiar and Abana, join a little way from 
the city, and arc called the Darrada. The waters arc carried in 
iiniunK '‘ai)le channels over the whole field of verdure ; then they 
again udite in a single slrcain, which is lost in a lake or swamp 
called the hake of the Aloadow. 

It was not easy to mistake the city walls when at last we came to 
them. Tiny are rather high, but not so as entirely to exclude the 
view’ of the cupolas and minan ts within. There iwe many towers 
upon the walls • but they are, for the most \ ^t, decapitated. We 
rod'3 round at least half tluM-ity, as we wi^re to enter by.tlie eastern 
gate. It was something to remember that this is the oldest known 
city in the world. Abraham’s steward canui from Damascus, the 
man and tin* city being mentioned in Genesis xv. ‘2. From its 
beauty and \ ^luo, it has in all ages been an object of contention ; 
but w henever shattered by sieges and foes, it has risen again ; and 
here it is still, one of the gems of the earth. Dy this, no one 
means that, its beauty is in its streets. Xodiiiig can well be more 
ugly than they arc, with their long lines of blank yidlow walls, 
unbroken but by a low oriliuary do(»r, here and there : — and the 
pavement is bad; though not so execrable as that of .lerasalem. 
'iherc are few edifices which can be favourably seen within the walls ; 
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SO that the chanri of Damascus is not of that kind which we usually 
mean when we praise a city for beauty. The interior of its best 
houses is exquisite ; and the bazaars are finer than those of Cairo, 
and, as I am told, than^thosc of Constantinople. Dut the glory of 
El Sham, (as the Arabs call this beloved city of theirs,) is in its 
position, which truly warrants all the raptures of all ages, from the 
time when Abraham made Eliezer of Damascus his steward, till now. 

Adjoining the gate by which we entered, is a walled -up portal, 
with two arches, no\v tilled with ma'^onry. This is the .gate by 
wiiich l^aul entered Damascus : and the street by which we w'eut 
from this entrance to our hotel, without a turn to the right or the 
left, is still called “ Straight.** In a street to the right of this, as 
you enter the city, is shown the house which is pn'tended to be that 
of Ananias ; ancl irt a niche of a chamber therein is the apostle said 
to have received his sight. — In the city wall is shown the aperture 
through which he was let <lown in a basket : and there is a tomb in 
the cemetery outside the eastern gate, which was pointed out to us 
as that of Oorgias, the soldier who, according to tradition, connived 
at Vaurs escape, and was martyred for it. 

As we rode through the long street to our hotel, \\(i) saw the 
people busy in bazaars which looked light and airy. 1’hey were 
selling fruit and tegctables, making clothes, and a large (jiiantity of 
baskets. The pco|)hMV ere everywhere eivil to \is. VVe slionhl have 
looked for this civility as belonging to the manners of a capital 
city, but that the Mohammedans of Damascus have a cluiractei* for 
savage and cruel i)igotry, which certainly seems jiistifu*d by lluar 
oeeasional persecutions of the .lews; — j)ers(‘cutions unecpialled in 
barbarity in our tinn s, — On arriving at th«‘, Italian hotel, we met 
two of onr Desert enmrades ; and one of them kindly gavj* up hia 
apartment to Mrs. V. and me, as fie was to dc|)art the next day. 
This Italian hotel has Ijccn imu-Ii vainiti'd by some visitors to 
Damascus; and it was ludicrous to read on the s])ot the (h .seripti«ais 
with which Knglish readers have been supplied of the court-yard and 
apartments, of this hotel. As for the court-yard, we saw no inlaid 
marbles, mosaic pavements, jets of inurinnring foiintain‘4, gold ti-b, 
and fragrant orange trees: but instead of these, we found rude 
Slone pavements, plaster walls dauhed with red and blue ; a dt t w.iii 
somewhat rejudsive in aspect, and two or three tig-trecs, aiul some 
pinks coining into tlower abcnit the tank. As for the apartments, 
that which was i* ki> diicss given up to ns in exchange for a worse, 
was so perilously damp, ami infested with l)er‘tles, that wt‘ reliisfd 
to slcc]) in it a second night : ami five snails w'cre found in tlu’ir 
slime under Oic. of the beils. It is not right in travellers to roimmco 
about sm*h houses as these, wdiether they he in the East nr else- 
wdien; lor future comers sutler by the complacency or imJoItnrc ot 
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the proprietor, thus induced. By remonstrance, we obtained better 
chambers : but the table is not to be praised : and there is no reason 
why it should not be good in a place so amply supplied with pro- 
visions as Damascus. * 

We saw more of the bazaars at Damascus than any other city of 
our travels; the whole party having to make purchases for friends 
at home. I'he goldsmiths* bazaar was one of the most interesting ; 
— not from the quality of the jewellery, but from the picturesque 
figures of the workers, bending their turbaned heads over the blow- 
pipes, in their little dim shops. — I’lio alleys where galloon-weaving 
and silk-chain making, and the manufacture of slippers were carried 
on wen? very attractive, from the number of children employed. 
The little hoys, weaving and shoemuking, were extremely indus- 
trious. They apijeared to put their “Arab intensity” into their 
work, voting as they were. tSoinetimes, in curious contrast, a dealer 
of graver years would be seen fast asleep in the next shop, his head 
laid back on a comfortable pillow of goods, and his Whole stock 
open to the attacks of any one who chose to stejal. — The prettiest 
sight in coiiiieetioii with the bazaars was when a net was drawn 
over the X**<**d of the, shop, to indicate that the owner was at 
prayiM’s. Of course, theft would be perfectly easy during such an 
interviil : hut we were assured that it n(‘ver ha(>]>(Mis : and pur- 
cliasers wait, without any repining, for the re-appearance of the 
piou.s tradesman. 

1 was allog(!tlier disappointed iii the silk goods of Damascus. I 
saw very few articles that I thought ])rctty, more or less, though 
the fabric wa** substantial eno\igh. 'Ihere was a vulgarity about the 
pal terms, — especially about those which w i re tin* most costly, — which 
perph-Ncd me till I learned the secret. I'he famous ohl Damascus 
patterns, the inheritaiiee of eenttiries, and of wliich eviuy Damascene 
is proud, have been imitated by our Matu'liester maim fact urers, so 
as to hecouu* (piite familiar to Kuglish eyes. I’he etVeet of this in 
Damascus i.s curious. The iiihahitauts import our cotton goods 
largely ; and when they see their own )»atterns again, thi; gentlemen 
think they look as well ns their own h(*avy silks; and they make 
their wives wear them instead, — gnatly to the discontent of the 
ladies. The saving to the Damaseem* luishands is very great ; as 
indeed it must be, if wc coiisitler the cost of dressing a dozen 
women in one house, — wives and hamlmaids, — in such costly 
articles as the heavy silks of Damaseus. — For my own]mrt, 1 would 
rather wear Maiiehester cottons. *rhe dresses of Damascus silk 
have no varielv, and the scarves are stiff and eiimbrous. — Perfumes 
are sold very largely. Some of our party bought attar-of-roscs and 
a decoction of sandai-w'ood, which however presently lost its sci*ut. 
— The gcntlenn'ii looked at daggeis and scimitars: but the blades 
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of Damascus are not wliat they were; and I believe there was 
nothing very noticeable about these arms. 

By the kindness of a resident who, as a physician, has freer 
access to families than any other gentleman could obtain, we saw 
the interiors of several ' handsome houses. They were truly beau- 
tiful, — wutli their marble courts, fountains, thickets of orange plants 
and other shrubs, and tlu'ir 'lofty, cool, luxurious apartments. — In 
the house of a wealthy Christian gentleman, wc saw several ladies, 
some Jewesses being on a visit at the same time. The dress of 
these Jew'esses w'as superb, lii addition to the coloured muslins, 
gold embroidery and handsome shawls round the waist, which all 
the ladies had, these Jewesses wore a profusion of diamonds. Their 
heads were entirely covered with natural llowers anil clusters of 
diamonds, inserted in a close-fitting silk net. The painting of the 
eyes is somewhat deforming, as unnatural arts always are : but it 
is less hideous than the painting of the i^yebrows. By association 
of ideas, a junction of the eyebrows gives to lis an imj)res3iou of 
intense thought : and nothing can be more disagreeably absurd 
than to see this artificial thouglitful frown on the excessively silly 
and inane face of an Kastern woman. I’hcy pull out tlie hair of 
their eyebrows, and paint a dark stripe straight across. — I’licir 
health is bad, of'^ourse, as they liave no excrci.^e but .*<hiillling over 
their marble pavements in splendid pattens. J’hcir Mngli.sh physi- 
cian has carried one important point in iiulucing some families to 
go annually for change to distant villages, where befont they uewr 
went but on occasioirs of serious illness. 

In one house that we visited, tin; ehh.st daughter, always jovial, 
and now not the less so for having Ixa ri recently divorced, sat down 
be.side me, and laughed with the di light of having visitors. She 
examined iny clothes, strokiiig nnr and noilding ; but fixed at la>t 
upon my gloves. After trying long and in vain to |>iit them upon 
her enormous liaiubs, .she took my hands, to .stroke them :ind laiuili 
at the nails. She wanted me to ailinire hers,, which wen* all livial 
black ; but they were too inneli as if they had all been pinelud in 
the door. How all .sympathy and sorrow about this lady’s divorn^ 
eva]>orated during such intere<)nr>e, 1 need not say. — We .saw >(:v« ral 
tiines the eeh brated Mstlier, the Jew«*ss, and lier lovinr ;- the pair 
who are ever anxiou-sly supposing that our lloust; of iiord.s is occu- 
pied in irranting the lady a divawee from her insane hnsbaini. 
Ksther’s ease; i‘ n^aily a hard one. While she sei's divorces going 
on all round her, whenevi r desired, she cannot be set free from lur 
insane Inidnind, becans** .she ha{)peiis to be a British subject. Sonii! 
kiml-hearted but injjidieious Knglisli travellers, who vv4*re really 
interested in Bstlier’.s case, led Iht to expect a (h*erec of divorce 
from JInglaiid ; and she and lier lover, who would not interest us 
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on any other account whatever, are constantly in expectation of 
being able to marry. Esther has been written of as the beautiful 
Jewess of Damascus. I suppose she^ would generally be considered 
handsome ; but I saw several faces which pyeased me more. 

The British Vice-Consul invited us to dinner; and gave us a 
spectacle which \ve shall long remember. He invited the Jewish 
ladies I have mentioned, and some others; and several native 
Christian ladies, whose dress and manners are, for the most part, 
like those of their Mohammedan neighbours, except that they are 
not shut up in the harcem. The native wife of the Frencli Consul 
was also there; and the gentleman and lady of the American 
Mission ; and many besides. — The Vice-Consul and the physician I 
have referred to live together ; and they have one of the best houses 
in Damascus : an^ tlierefore, one of the most beautiful, for its size, 
in the world. At dinner, there were four guests besides our own 
party. The table was covered, very elegantly, with flowers and the 
dessert; and the dinner was handed round. A band of Turkish 
musicians was in one corner of the apartment : but they played 
so excessively loud that they wen; presently sent to amuse the 
native latl4<*s, who were arriving, and awaiting us in the alcove 
of the court. * 

Our ho.sts liad jiroinised tliat we should sec the celehratcfl sword- 
dance performed by their guests : and this was the great object of 
the evening, though it was no small advantage to see a party of 
Dainas('ene gentry assembh'd in this manner. When we adjourned 
from tlie dining-room to the alcove, we found the deewans occupied 
hy long rows of ladies, dressed in the extraordinaiy style of which 
onr gentleman friends had seen less than we had. Some gentlemen 
who are not < asily diseonnTted, Jooked very awkward and shy when 
seated in a long row, on ehair'i and stools, iminediately opposite the 
array of i\isterii belles. These ladies whisptT'al to each other, 
laughed ami lookcil about them. Esther and ’.er lover giggled and 
flirted in a corner. T'he .\merican lady went abont with cheerful 
courtesy from one to anolluT; and our hosts were •everywhere. 
Still, all was so dull that I l)(*gan anxiously to iiope for the sword- 
dance. T'imc went on, and we hcaril nothing of it. A tray was 
brought, and set down in the mi<Ulle of the alcovi*, witli enoumbers, 
fruits, wine, and arrack, — excessively strong Some of tl.e ladies 
loyk up each a cucumber, and ate it, rind and all, swallowing after 
it soiiui arrack, to promote its digestion. 1 :>m assured tliat ladies 
will sometimes t*at ibrtv eueumbers in ‘«uercssion, in this way, with 
a glass of arrack to each. — A pause followed broken only by a gust 
of wind which blew out .soinj! of the eamlles, and brought n few 
drops of rain, which sent us into the lunise. 'Phen 1 supposed avc 
wore to have the sword-dance : but one of iny companions told mo 
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privately that it was not to take place, and advised me to ask no 
explanation at pi^esent. 

In the fine apartment we had entered, there was a repetition of 
the scene in the alcove^ — music, whispering and giggling; cucum- 
bers and arrack : — there were also excellent coffee and ice creams 
for us Europeans. In about another hoiur, the native ladies left 
their seats, crowded togethef, drew their veils about them, and 
departed : and we went away with the fast of them. — AVhen we 
reached homo, I found there had been a scene behind the curtain, 
and that it was very well that the evening had passed off so (piietly 
as it did. As far as wo could understand the matter, — but it was 
never quite clear to us, — the case was this. During the dreadful 
persecution of the Jews at Damascus, a few years since, the French 
Consul was believed to have been their enemy, jyid to have aggra- 
vated their sufferings. When the Jewish ladies found his lady this 
evening at the Consul’s, they and their Christian friends were 
hurrying away again, in great wrath, when our host the physician 
went to them, and remonstrated; telling tlnmi whai a fatal insult 
their departure in this manner would be to their host, the Viee- 
Consid. On this representation, thc^y consentcil to sta\v but stipu- 
lated that th(‘v .should not be asked to dance, or amuse themsi*lve?i 
in any way. — Tfie part of the story which W(} (umld not understand 
w'as whv these women fidl into such wrath again.st the; Knneh 
Consul’s lady this j)articular evening, when we had seen them nurt 
in a morning visit without any demonstrations of ill-will. 'I’lien: 
must be more in the mattiT than \\v comprehended, no doubt. 

As for the persecution to which this story relates, — there is no 
part of the world, — or of the civilised world, at li ast, — where ilu* 
traveller can go, without coming uptm the traces of religions per.-j'- 
cution. lie finds it*in Massachusetts and in England ; in (ierinanv 
and Egypt; at Jerusalem and at Damascus. Nowhere can iikmi 
leave other men free in regard to matters of Opinion. In eouutries 
like ours, w here the law.s forbid aggression on life, jnopt‘rty and 
outward lil)/ rty, on aeconnl of matters of Opinion, it i» e<)muion to 
say that there is no |>er.secutioii ; but it i.s no more possibh* in 
England and (jermany than it ever was in Spain or Italy, for men 
to hold the ilivcr.sity of opinions which men were made to hold 
without being the worse for it, in reputation and peace of mind, il 
not in liberty and proj)erty. I am not speaking (»f this now as a 
matter of eensu !)nt as a curious inattcT of fact. Tin re could not 
be so universal a Umdeiicv to intolerance without .some overwln lin- 
ing rea.^on fa* it; — some cause deej)-seatcd in human nature, or 
stringently oj)erativc in human eireumstaiices. Deciles the eaihcs 
which lie dc<p in human nature, — the need of syinpatliV, the love 
of njpose upon convict ions, the pride wliicli is usuiilly more or 
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less implicated in our judgments, and the partial view which men 
inevitably take of every subject upon whieh their fainds arc not in 
suspense ; l)esidc8 all these causes of dislike to adverse opinions, 
there is, almost universally prevalenl, an idea of danger, spiritual 
danger, incurred by the holding of any opinions but those whicli 
the parties respectively believe to be right. It is only a man here 
and there who knows, ^id acts upon the knowledge, that the 
greatest safety in the universe is in truth ; and that the most direct 
path to safety is in the pursuit of truth. And perhaps it is even 
more rare still to meet with one who sees that all genuine faith is, — 
other circumstances being the same, — of about equal value. The 
vidue is in the act of faith, monj than in the object ; as is shown by 
the glorious men who have lived under every system of religious 
faith, ami tlie bad^men who havi; nourished eipially under thfe worst 
and under what we are accustomed to consider the best. — Of course, 
it is of very higli importance that the bbjects of faith should be the 
lofii(!st ami tin; purest that, in any particular age, can be attained. 

A noble-minded man (‘aunot take up with a low superstition when a 
higher system of faith is open to him : or In; will sulfcr spiritually 
if he (lo(;s ;,but he may be as noble in the thorough diivolion of his 
faculties to the highest abstraction of bis time a£> a successor may 
be under a higher abstraction of a later time, flis need and his 
prerogative are to exercise Ins highest iacultics in faith and obedience, 
and to gratify the best part of bis nature by the contemplation and 
attainment of “ tlic beauty of holiness,” whatever be the names 
wliieb he and others givi; to the Ideas wliicli are the guiding stars 
of bis liie. An Egyptian of 5(M)0 years ago might attain as lofty a 
moral state by living in obedience to that highest conception to 
which ho gave the name of Aiuun or Osiris, as a Jew of similar 
nature ami jiowers who devoted liimself to the same loftiest ideas 
iimb r the name of Jehovah. And llius again, a Jew who was of 
too lofty a niiml to live in a spirit of fear t' . ards the “ Jealous 
Goil” of whom his lower iirethren comMived, might, in his spirit 
of faith and obedience, penetrate tlirougli the apparatus ^f sacrifices 
and a ])reeeplivc law, to as clear a view, ami as hearty an allegiance 
to the leather of all men, as a ('hristiau (‘ould reach in a subsequent 
age. The polytheism of Egypt was a low state of religion for the 
mass of men; but it did not, ami could nut, preclude the spiritual 
eleyition of individuals. The Mosaic Law and ritual were a low 
stage for tlic bulk of the Jewish peoi»lc, in 'comparison with what 
has existed since, but it did not preclude tlie utmost spiritual 
loftiness of individual men. 'fhe Christian religion, corrupted as 
it has been, has resembled but t(»() much a mythology of which 
Judaism wouUT have been ashamed, and has lallen short of its 
purpose accordingly, in its operation on the uiiisscs of men : but no 
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one will deny that there have been men belonging to the Church 'in 
its darkest seasons whom the purest times of Christianity might have 
owned. And so on, through all the faiths of mankind. — The ease 
being so, men afflict j.hcmseives needlessly about one another’s 
safety, as regards points of spiritual belief. . We may and must 
wish, for the sake of men at large, that mankind should conceive of 
God as a heather rather than as a King ; ps just and mcrcifid, rather 
than as jealous and vindictive : but it is not for us to mistrust any 
human brother, or suppose that his best powers may not work out 
his highest good without his ideas being exactly correspondent with 
our own. — Instead of this trust, however, — a trust which faith, 
love and humility alike require, — we assume that a b(;lief which 
diflers from our own must bring forth bad results, be the qualities 
of the holdi?r what they may : and then we nat^irally proceed the 
one step further, and conelude that tliose bad results have been 
brought forth. The .few would think Socrates an idolator; as the 
Athenians believed him, in the worst meaning of the term, an 
atheist. The (■hristijin cannot make out the .few to be either idolator 
or atheist ; but he imputes to him a constant ac'tive hatred to .lesns, 
because he stdl looks for the Messiah to come. The Mufiammedaji, 
judging of Christ ianity by what ho sees in the (Jnrk ami Latin 
ehurelies, regards all ('hristians as idolat(»rs on the one hand and 
infidels on the other, lie holds with a well-gronndi*d zeal to the 
monotheism which he sees to be hv-t from tin* Christianity that is 
before his eyes ; and to the spiritualism of his faitli, which excludes 
a priesthood ; and by that exelusion, maintains its vital jmwer. 'l lio 
hatred with which he regards the Christian is as virulent jis 
be expected from his imputing to him at once both kinds of error,— 
idolatry in worsliipping three godj and a multitude of saints, and 
infidelity in denying the greatest ami ehief rro])liet of God. “ lln se 
damned Christian infidels” is the di-seription of all of us who go to 
the Last, from the llishop of .ferusalein to the eabin-buy of a shiji. 
As imputation follows prejudice in a natural course, the .few belii vis 
that the. Smi-worshippers of the Lebanon revel in obscene rites, and 
are in alliance with devils: — the Christian believes that the .lew.s 
erneify a ehild every I’assion-week : and the Mohammedan believes 
that the ( lin.stian wantonly sports with damnation by nwiling the 
rrophet, and rfdn is against (Jod by upludding the doctrine of tree- 
will, — being thus Mviee over an outeast through infidelity, 'riicre 
was something ^lalnful, yet salutary, in witnessing in the Last these 
mere cxairgerations of our own w;iys of regarding one another at 
home. Wi*. M we witnessed the vindictive wrath of the .lews against 
their usurping and tyrannical neigldxnirs, — and w^en our monk- 
guide at Nazareth told us, in all earnestness, tluu the .lews had 
cnieilied a < hild in the Holy Week just passed, — and when we were 
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insulted and reviled by the Paithful, and were in the very places 
where they lately tortured the Jews with torments too horrible to 
be written down, I took the lessom home, and devoutly resolved 
upon two things : — ^ncver to hold back from^leclaring what I believe 
to be the truth ; and never to assume as facts the worst results 
which may proceed from wliat I believe to he error. While we see 
so many men fall below the qimlity of their professed faith, and, 
happily, so many also who rise far above it, it is surely wisest, in 
the first place, to judge men as little as possible, and, in the next, 
to judge of them, where we must, by their individual powers and 
qualities, and not by the philosophy of the faith they hold. This is 
only saying in other words that we ar© to know men by their fruits: 
but long as this mode of judgment has been commended to mankind, 
we seem to need ^o be reraindtMl of it as much as ever ; as much 
perhaps in our English homes and associations as the Christians at 
Nazareth, and the Mohammedans at Daraaseiis, who punish the 
Jews, not for anything tluy have actually done, but for what a 
hostile imagination and a logical course of reasoning indicate that 
they might have done, 

i’hc subordination of Cbristianity to Mohammedanism in the 
East is a curious sp«*etacle, from its nov(‘lty, to Iravellers from a 
Cliristiari country. Tt is impossible to quarnd witTi the fact on the 
spot ; — not only because it is ol)vionsly absiird to quarrel with a 
fact of such magnitude and imjmrt, hut because it is plain to every 
luipnjudieed eye that the fact ouirht to beNvhat it is. TheMoham- 
niodau not only knows that his faith ineliules a larger ])roportion ot 
mankind than any other, so as to make oven ( hrislendom look 
insignifieant bo.side it, but ho reasonably regards Mohammedanism 
ns the reformed faith wbieli rai|*'s men above any elevation they 
could reach l)v (’hristianity. Seeing Ciiristianity as he sees it, 
chu‘ily in the (ireek (’hureh, this belief is reasonable, lli* may well 
think it a* gnat advanc'e upon the religion of the (Ireek ehnreh for 
men (o worship One (iod ; — a (lod really anu tr«dy One, without 
subterfuge, or those metaphysical multiplieatioiis wliiclv he knows 
to have constituted the idolatry of the Kast. lie may well thinV it 
a gr(‘at advance upon tlie worship of the (Ireek ehureh to have 
no priesthood intruding between (uul and his Maker, lie feels 
himself’to be irrefragably right in his solution of the great dithculty 
which lies at the bottom of all theological oitVerenees, — or rather 
in fiis conclusion about the Existence of Evil ; — for solution there 
is none: nor is there any indication that there ever can be. The 
Tredcstinarian <loetrinc of the Moham^nedan is the strong point of 
his religion, as ^he necessarily imperfeel ado]U\ou of the Erec-will 
doctrine of the, modern (’liristiaii church is its weak point. — With 
all this strength on the side of Mohammedanism, in cotdmst with 
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the abased condition of Christianity in the East, it can be no 
wonder that the more modern faith prevails immeasurably in propor- 
tion to the more ancient and yilely-corrupted belief. Even to us of 
the western world, whQ.jiuist necessarily be insensible to its aflini- 
ties with Eastern thought, and suitability to Eastern habits of 
feeling and of life, there is abundant reason apparent why Moham- 
medanism should have sjiread and taken root as widely and deeply 
as it has done. And to us of the western world it must be; clearer 
than to the people of the East, why Mohammedanism cannot 
always endure, however long it may yet serve the needs of its 
believers. 

The fatal imperfection of Mohammedanism appears to be its 
supposing Law, made known by precept, to be as positive, that is, 
as fully revealed, in Morals as in physieal Nature. In Moham- 
medanism, tliere is not the slightest eonception of a religion of 
Principles. Fact and positive precept are all that Mohammedanisia 
contemplates : and these are not enough for a religion which is to 
endure. The Prophet was honest and sound-minded in exeluding 
miracles from his seheme. Marvels are too familiar in the East, 
too natural in their oecurrerice, to be needed as an evidence then*; 
and the iVophet^was as well awan* as we an; that i*veu if they were 
an evidence of physical power c)f a preternatural onliT, they (‘ouM 
not possibly be an evi(i(;nce of truth of doctrine. 'I’he powers 
attributed to devils and false jiropliets has always ileeided thl> 
inatfer in tin; East. And Mtdiammed was honest and .so\iml-mindnl 
in rejecting a priesthood, or any otlier intervention between mca 
and (jod. This strong j)oint he probably took from ( lirislianily ; 
— the Mohammedan traditions of ( hrislianity relating to a time 
prior to the fatal institution of a priesthood. Put Mohammed w.is 
no philosopher, any more than he was an impostor, lie had die 
strongest and most detiuile notions of the iluty and wisdom of 
absolute obedience to the immutable Will of (iod: btit he had iio 
idea of that will being eommunieatcil in any other way than liy :i 
collection ^f j)rcce[)ts, and by tlie unmislakeable languago* of e\i'iits. 
Of the governing power of Principles, In* never formed any comvj)- 
tion. lie never rccogni.<td them at all as guiding and governing 
jmwers; — as that voice of (iod which (’hristianity assumes them to 
be. — It may be true that “ Arab intensity,*' — the pussionatr; nature 
of the Orientals wldeh niakes tljcm in so far children, — necessitated 
the offiT of a preceptive religion: as the similar temperament of 
the Hebrews had befon* done in tbeir case; : but a religion appro- 
priate to chiidreu can inner be permanent and universal. It may 
last very long and spread very whh-ly still, — wherever, and as long 
as, there arc tribes of a childish cast or habit of mind in Asia and 
Africa : but it cannot serve the purposes of the whole race ; aud 
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herein lies the inestimable sii])eriority of Christianity ; — of the 
Christianity of Jesus himself. The whole purpose and scope of his 
teachinj^ was to imbue men with the ^irit of faith and morals to 
detach them from forms and preceptive jr^iidance, and introduce 
them to the prerogative of their own reason, conscience, faith and 
allcctions. Wliile aMoharnmedanism appealed but partially to the 
strength of the human soul, — to its courage, patience, and obedi- 
ence, (being lax to its indolence, both intellectual and spiritual,) 
Christianity appealed to all its powers, and ])ut it in its own charge, 
— setting all things, in earth and heaven, within its reach, on condi- 
tion of the exertion of all its powers. — Mohammed gave endless 
instructions to men what to do. But lie who so well knew what 
was in man, knew that men can do anything that they see : and 
Cliristianity therefore' gives the light, instead of otlcring a lumtl to 
guide men through the dark. It givc.s the light, calling upon men 
to find, train, and exercise their powers ()f sight. 

Most miserably however has Christianity suiTcndered this life- 
giving intluenee here, in the presenet? of Mohamineilanism. We 
wt!ut to visit th(‘, Creek Catriareh and his chapel and new church. 
Ilow much fuon‘ C!hristinii do the mosjpies look in llu^ir simplicilv, 
tliaii these idolatrous (ireek churches with their ^)rofauc mytho- 
logical pictures, and their multitudinous rites and observances ! — 
In this church we saw a very tine carved screen, half of which is 
spoiled by gilding, which is to exti ml over the whole, when it is 
fiiiisljed. The carving is very fmt', ami most elaborate : and yet 
the whole screen, <*\tcnding eompletely across the church, cost only 
The Patriarch, a whitc-bcarded man of soveiitv-cight, of the 
corniiK'iicst aspect, was in a state of high tleliglit, which he exjiressed 
with a vrry innocent glee, at the ^ceptiou he had met with in his 
recent progress round his diocesc. lie told us that the people 
came out in crowds to eiirry him into their towns : a treatment very 
unlik(! that wliieli he, will ever meet with in Punaseus, where the 
Mohammedans invent t()rture,s for It is eiirious how the 

Preili stiiiarians of the world hav«- followed one anothei^ — as here 
the Mohammedans have followeil the Plmrisi'cs, — in ])unisliing 
adverse opinion more severely than immoral <*omluet. lleiiee, no 
dou])t, has arisen the bad character of llic Mohammedans as spread- 
ing their religion by the sword. I heir Prophet did not desire or 
contvmplatc this, but used only reason and persuasion during the 
greater part of liis course, being tlriven to the use of the sword at 
last, after a duration of meekness ami patience (piite wonderful iu 
au Arab of the Desert. The charge of proselyting by violence 
appears to Kastern travellers as misplaeotl in regard to the Prophet 
and his original faith as that of Mmsualism. One needs but to 
travel in Mohammedan coiiutries to lake (pailo a ditfercni view from 
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the popular European one of these matters. While it is true, and 
honourably true, of Mohammedanism, that it respects, more than 
any other religion, the natural instincts of man, it is no less true 
that it ordains much arceticism, and that it has ever operated as a 
check upon sensualism, rather than as a sanction to it. Under it, 
men are, as under every other religion, as various as they could be 
without it. There are devout ascetics, mystics, temperate men, 
and profligates, as there are under all faiths, from Buddhism to 
Quakerism : but the operation of Mohammedanism is in favour of 
temperance, — place, time and circumstance of its institution bein^ 
considered. 

One of the most aflecting sights to us in Damascus was that of 
the ancient Christian cathedral converted into a mosque. We 
could not enter it, but we daily looked into itr from the bazaars. 
Its court was large, light and airy, adorned with Corinthian pillars, 
and with stpiares of marble mosaic. What more we saw of it was 
by climbing up to a housotop by ladders, to vi4*w what remains of 
its grand entrance. This remnant of early Christian /.4*al lo«;ks 
mournful enough. The ri(‘h pediment and pillars, — the yx'diini iit 
shatti rt'd, and three of the six pillars d< ca})ilated, — are hidden ami 
almost lost aiiybng sordid Arali dwellings; and tlu' Christian is 
excluded from courts which were built and adorned by Chri^li:lll 
hands. 

There is a place, two mih'S from ibunnsens, wliich is visited by 
people of all the tlivee failh'<; — .lobah, <hM*lar(x], and reasonabft, to 
be the j)laee indieated in (lenesis, xiv. IT), as lb»l»ah, whither 
Abraham went in pursuit of Lot, who had )>cen carried away;— 

unto llaiaih, which is on the left side of Uamaseus.’* I own th.it 
one cliief interest of Damascus ^uid its environs is in their luitlis- 
puted auliijuitv. I'o tlie synagogm* at Jo))ali, howi ver, anullur 
ititerest jiertaius. It is believed by the .lews that the f.aw uas 
preserved here when 'I'itus Ix-sieg^-d .lerusahun ; ami there an' nnw 
thirly-six copies of the T.aw then; wh'wU are considered viry 
valuabhr. ” On the floor of this synagogue is shown a spaie railnl 
in, to comineinoratc a deed whieli \\v should ail be glad to fnrpt, 
--wlietlu r it be fact or mere imputation.* 'I he sjtot is said linit 
no one believes itj to be that wln-re Llisba anointed llazael King of 
l^yria. — We were next taken (l<»wn, by four or five steps, to a v«ry 
fcinall grotto, wlifTc, as we were assun-d, Llijali was fed by raMiis 
— then; having once been a window through whieh the birds 'oulil 
reaeli him. 

1 be house of Naaman is shown : but our friemls advised ns not 
to go. It is converti'd into a Christian l.eper Hospital; and tluio 


2 Kiny*, viii. 7 — 15. 
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is more useless pain in visiting it than tlie occasion is worth. 
Dr. T., the physician^ told me that the lepers nre chiefly scrofulous 
subjects; and that damp and poor diet are the great disposing 
causes of leprosy. The disease is ndt found to be contagious, no 
instances being known of its aifecting thos^ who dress the sores of 
the patients. In the young, incipient leprosy may often be com- 
batcid: but for adults, nothing can be done beyond alleviation. 
They suffer much and long, usually dying of tubercular or related 
diseases, at last. It certainly a])pears, however, that this is one of 
the diseases destined to die out under the spread of civilisation. 

In the course of our rides, we were rej)eatedly conducted by our 
hospitable friends to the Cafrs in thci environs, which are so cele- 
brated wherever Damascus is heard of. How astonished our 
families at home would have been to see us in a magic glass at 
such seasons of refreshment 1 They would have seen us sitting 
under a trellicci of vines, or round a reservoir, with a row of 
nargeelchs before us, and coffee and ices at hanil : — a brook, con- 
taining the waters of the old IMiarpar, flowing into the garden, 
among plots of vt^gctables and thickets of fruit-trees, whose boughs 
were bending and cracking with the weight of their produce. 
Twigs of a plMiu-tree, thickly studded with green fr^iit, were offered 
to us, to carry away ; and the stem of my ehiboiKpie was one day 
embossed with fn‘sh gathenHl roses. — The Cafes wiihin the city, 
where tlie people go to smoke and talk, arc very inferior to those in 
the environs. 'Ihey are too much trodden, and too town-like ; and 
the wooden platforms are sorditl. Hut all are blessed with running 
waters and the sha<le of trees : and all afford cx([uisile pictures of 
groupi'd figures to the eve of the passing stranger. 

Our ricles were always charming, — the green tracks winding 
among orchards and tields, coming out sometimes on a little green 
eminence, and sometimes on a meadow, or a bridge, or a reach of 
the river. 'The oUl trees, p«)nds, water-courses and grassy nooks 
were very English on the whole, hut luxuriant beyond luiglisli 
imagination. One tree in the city, — a ]dane growing injhe inidille 
of a bazaar, — was measured l)\ us, and fouml to be thirty-eight feet 
in the girth, lly far the tim-st of our rules was that which showed 
us the celebrated view cf the city from above, the sulnirb of the 
Salaheeyeh. \Vc rode for iu‘arly au hour through narrow streets, 
and past many inos(|ues, brfore we. found (nirselves outside the 
city*. Then we ascended the hdl-side, not as high as the grottoes, 
but above the cemetery: ami theuee, looking hack, saw a picture 
which appear<*d us if it melt awaN in its own beauty. It is 
this view which makes the Mohammedans declare Damascus to be 
the first of their four terrestrial para«lises. The rich yellow city, 
with its forty minarets, springs up from the midst of the glorious 
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verdure which looks as thick as a forest for miles round. Verdure 
springs u]) within the city too ; and a village here, a mosque there, 
and tiien a bridge, or a reach of road or water, peeps out from 
amidst the surroundinj: wooS; so that the intermingling of city 
and forest is most tempting to the fancy, as well as delicious to the 
eye. ]3eyond the oasis lies the plain : and beyond the yellow 
plain, the tinted hills on every side; their hues soft jukI repnissed, 
as if to set off tlic brilliancy of the gem which lies in the midst. I 
never saw any thing like this again ; — anything nearly so sweet 
and gay. We passed over the same spot in leaving the city ; ])ut 
the morning light was not favourable to it ; and it was not like the 
same se(‘ne. 

Among the mosques which \vc visited in the course of this ride, 
was one which might have 1)C( n, as we saw it, a paintcT’s dream. 
Two soldiers were lounging in the weedy gateway. In the long 
grass within lay the seulpturf‘d ornaments of the dismantled ehainher, 
A broken reservoir was in the midst, its waters brimming f)V( r fhe 
sides into the grass ; and a soft green light was east o\i*r it liy the 
pendulous, leafy fig-tree above. A shattered eoliimn lay at hand, 
moist and garlanded with ferns. 

Very unlike t!iis was the Mosqne of the Th rweeshes, whieli wo 
next visited. It must once have beim handsome; but it has now 
all the sordidness of deeay, without any of the gra(‘e of desi rtion. 
The lead is stripped off its many eup(das by the weatli(‘r; and tho 
colours are stained on the walls: luit the surroumliug Imihiinirs 
are marie into a shabby sort of stables, in which iiv«’ eieven O. r- 
weeshes. 'I liey drone and beg, and say prayers, and live in Hit* 
style, of onr eatth\ They eut up tin* courts with mean wrwi.l. n 
palings, within which beams werc^ grow ing in the undrained [-hits 
which are like pond.s afte r rain, 

I’hc eritranecs to the city through the dcr'p arches of the b i/:irir>j 
are very fim-, when the sliops are closcrl, — as thi'V were this d.iy. 
\Vc |)au>cd within the shadr>w and ijuietiic-s, and looked out n|)')!i 
the gay an/I busy life afar, and the minarets,- -one eased with gnrn 
tile*;, and others yellow and white, — glittering in the sun. — Piirii'i: 
the eight days of our abode at haiiiaseus, how many such pit tur ?! 
we saw ! and how char it was tlij^t such would daily delight tlit‘ 
eye, if we were to pas.s then* a lifetime of eighty years ! I)r. T. Iil^‘'^ 
living at T>amascu ‘, and encourages Ids countrymen to invest nc'm’V 
in mullxTry j»..intatioms in Syria, ami estaldish their families tlirre. 
Tew will be t«*mptcd to do so, at the cost of foidciting tlic privili ges 
of law and government; — of living in entire (lep<*ndence on the 
protection of the (.’onsul, wh/>«c own p(.i.sitioti is always a prcc.irious 
om; I wvudd not live in Syria, on any iiidiieement whatever: Imt 
that Engiidi persons do live there, and like it, proves what tlieeh.ina 
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must be of the beauty of the country and its cities : for there is 
really nothing else : — neither law nor government, nor society, nor 
a healthy climate. — A physician is, as he ought to be, a privileged 
person evcrpvhere : but there is little encouragement to any other 
vocation : for the richest proceeds of mulberry-growing may be 
swept away at any moment by political or social change. There is 
bodily luxury, — as much as can be enjoyed without health : and 
there is a ptirpetual feast of beauty to the eye. This is, I believe, 
all, except for those who go for patriotic or benevolent ‘objects. 
Such objects, of course, create an all-sullicieiit happiness at Damascus, 
as everywhere else. 
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AIN' FUJI. — ZEDDAN'Y. BAAI.BEC. — THE BEKAA. 

« 

On our way out of Damascus, wc })asscil the fijreat military Hospital 
bc^uii by Ibrahccm Pasha, when he was masttT of the country. 
The works were stopped when lie retired ; and now the stones arc 
taken, one by one, from tlic unllnished walls, by any persons who 
find it convenient to use them. From place to place in l*alestiin* 
and Syria, we came upon the deserted works of Ibralieimi Pasha ; 
and everywhere we found the people lamenting; the substitution of 
Turkish for Kgyiitian rule. The Turks, it is true, like the li^htn»\ss 
of their present taxation, whieli is pretty inueh what it ])h as(‘.s them 
to make it : and every body knows that the rulers of Kirypt impose 
hii(h taxes : but the religious toleration which existed under Ihra- 
heein Pasha, and hi.s many public works, cause him to be fervently 
rejjretted; — ohielly by the (diristians, but also by many others. If 
there is at present any government at all in the districts we jiasstil 
throny:h, it is ditlieult to discern : fTnd of course, the precariousnc.'is 
of affairs i.s extreme. 

Wewere to s|)end two nijrht.s on the road lietween Damascus and 
Baalbec; and tlie first was to be at Ain Fijji, — five hours and a half 
from Dama^jcus. — \Vt; followed the eour-e of tin* Parrada ; or rather, 
we kept its ecmrsi; in view, which it was ea.sy to do, from the ia lt 
of verdure fhieli frini^ed its channel. In contrast with the lime- 
stone hilbs around, this vcj^etatioii looked black. In the hollows of 
the lidl-ran.i^e, there, were islands of Verdure, with a minaret to each, 
a mill, and a few habitalion.s pcejun;^ out above tin* wood; minia- 
ture likencbses i ’ Diitnascus, and only less lieautiful than it. I he 
prettiest of these setth!ments was ita.s.sena. While we looked down 
upon the Par aria, — tin* life of the region, w ithout which it would 
b»^ a desert, — the snowy peaks w hich shut in the valley of the .Iordan 
rose to the soutli-wcnt, and tin* inonntains of the. .Antilibanus raiiire, 
which wc were now about to cross, seemed to vidar^e every momeut. 
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There was, of course, a greater abundance of water as we 
approached the mountains ; and, of course, the tokens of popular 
industry increased in proportion. There were fig orchards, well 
cleared and fenced, on the ridges ef the nearer eminences; and 
plantations of mulberries and vines below? Wherever we fell in 
with a watercourse, there were spreading trees, good crops, bridges, 
mills and rows of dwellinp. — It was rather late in the afternoon 
when I, who was riding first, turned into a recess among the hills 
which I thought so far more beautiful than any spot we had ever 
encamped in, that I turned back to intreat that we might stop here. 
My companions were of my mind; but the servants assured us 
that Ain Fijji, which was only half an hour off, was better in every 
respect. We agreed to go and see: and we could return if W'e 
preferred this nook, of which I had scarcely any doubt when we 
left it. From a jfromontory of the mountain, a grassy level spread 
out, — little larger than would be re(piired for our camp. The 
llarrada bounded this bit of turf, rushing in a semi-circle under a 
fine precipice. Xotiiing could be n?ore delicious than the gush of 
the clear abundant waters under the roeks, which overhung the 
stream enough to east a sluuiow upon it. — The way out of this 
nook was Tn a path so rugged and dilllcult that I suspeeted we 
should not nlurn, howev(?r disappointc'd we mighi be in .\iu Fijji. 
Nobody, however, was ever disappointed in Am Fijji, or, I should 
think, will be, while its waters flow. 

As we pass<‘d by the village, the people appeared very civil: and 
a man put himself at the head of our troop, to show us where to 
eiieamp. He led us past a glorious olil ruin, and by a descending 
road, where we heard the gush of waters from below and behind the 
poplars which made a screen on our left hand. 'I'hc guiilc pre- 
sently pulled down enough of •an orchard wall on the right to 
allow the horses anil laden mules to enter, and told us we might 
encamp in ihe orchard. — From our plallbnr we overlooked the 
juiuTion of the Harrada ami I'ijji below; and we dined under leafy 
walnut and fig-trees, with blos-ioming pomegranates^ pushing in 
between, and the gush of waters for our music. A group of very 
handsome and )vell-behaved women and children stood? looking at 
us, olfering now and then some friendly attention. High uioim- 
tains eueotnpasscd the whole scene, and the sunset light upon the 
easjtrn summits was gorgeous. The waters of the Harrada had 
some of the whitish sulphureous ting** which is seen in the Jordan; 
while the stream from Ain Fij^ji was almo.-t as blue as tlie. sky. The 
currents tlowed along, side by side, without miiigling at all, for some 
way from their juncduii. 

i knew that one might trace tlie whole course of the Fijji without 
any great ciertioii. It is, in lact, called ihe shorted river iu the 
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world, bein^ only one hundred yards in length. Yet it is an abun- 
dant river for that space. The natives, being unwilling to believe 
that tliis can be all of it, declare it to come underground from tlie 
Euphrates. I went, however^ to see for myself all that is really 
known about it. Nev(fi' did I visit such a spring. It bursts, an 
abundant river, from cavernous rocks, faced with stone, and graced 
by a temple to the Nymphs, which crowns the pn^u’pice. I got 
down, by the help of detached blocks and the roots of trees, and 
peeped into the caverns where the waters were welling up in the 
fleep shadow, and rushing out to the light. There were hewn 
stones lying in the river, and remains of a cornice upon the face of 
the rock. Above these were, as I now saw, two temples, of massive 
structure. The lower one had been vaulted, with an arched portal 
opening to the river. Never was heathen temple more cxipiisitely 
placed. A tall fig-tree, and a group of young {lojilars were now 
growing up within the walls : and it was all shrouded in groves, so 
that it could hardly be seen except from below, while it commanded 
the rushing stream, and was lighted by glancing rellections from 
its waters. A villager came to me, and showed me, by intelligibli; 
signs, everything I could wish to know ; and h(‘ said nothing about 
baksheesh. As I returned to the camp, I im-t in suercssion several 
women, leading llieir tloeks of goats and kids ; and men with asses 
laden with wood; one of them spinning with the distal!’. 'J’hev all 
gave me civil and cheerful greetings. We seemed to have g(d into 
a little paradise of good manners, as well as beauty. 

In this sense of security, 1 crossed the river, tin' lU'Xt mornillL^ 
while our people were breaking up the caiuj), and followed a hill- 
path to a considerable height, wheuee. I could overlook tin; wholy 
basin, with its woods and hidden waters. I was surprised to sct^ 
how high up the hills vegetation ^as carried, — there being olive- 
groves, and even mulberries on ledges of the mountain where I 
couhl hardly have suppo5e<l they would grow.’ \\’hen I aftervv.inis 
saw the western side of Lebanon, I Ibnnd how mneh higher. ill 
men will climb and fix their dwelling.s, wh(*!i they obtain a return 
for their pains. When seeing such things, in a eo'.mtrv where j»ro- 
perty is einiiiently |)recarious, it is strange and pajufiil to think ot 
the Irish lounging and languishing beside seas full of lish, and \\i<!e 
span s of uncultivated land. If lliey were set down, as lln se penpli; 
are, ein|)ty-ha!ided among the rocky slope.s of .\ntilibanus, with 
nobody to look to for protection or aid, what would they do? 
AVould they lie <low'n and die? or wf)nld they, lik<* the.se j)e«)pl'*, 
build themselves liou>cs of stone or mini, and makeeoar.se and ruih’ 
tools of the wood and .stone of tlu! mountain, Tiiul prejiare terr;u'e.s 
on the bare iiplands, and grow fruit and mulberry leaves for burter, 
and grain for their own food? .\nd whut would not tliese Syrian 
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peasants say of their good fortune, if they had at hand bays of the 
sea swarming with fisli, and large tracts of soil wanting nothing 
but labour to make it fruitful ? It was strange and painful to think 
of these thiiigs ; but yet thenj was softie encouragement too. When 
I saw what could be done' by a willing and laborious peasantry in 
such a district as this, it §ceined impossible that Ireland should not 
easily support her people when a new generation sets to work 
in earnest, like the inhabitants of these Syrian Tnountains. As we 
rode away from Ain Fijji, the people about the camp attended us 
till we were fairly oil* on the road, and then olfered us a blessing 
such as Christians rarely meet with from Mohammedans. They 
cried after us “ (lod be with you ! ** 

The bridge of Kl Souk, two hours from Ain Fijji, is in a beautiful 
pass, where the rocks approach so as to leave only a strip of green 
on either side of the Harrada. These rocks have not only holes, 
supjiosed to b(j sepulchral, but tablets or panels which, though 
uninseribed, tell a curious talc, 'fheir presence here is a mystery, 
'I’lie little bridge lightly spans an euuTald-grcen fall of the river; and 
the tufts of shrubs along the grassy banks of the stream are beau- 
tiful. A cpmluit is cut in tlur rocks; and it crosses the stream with 
the bridge;. A local tradition d(‘clares this coiu^idt to hcWc been 
made by a woman: and the learned of course fuggest that this 
woman may have been /cnobia. 

Wi‘ followed tin; Harradato a beautiful wnlcrfall, among the shrubs 
to the left of our track; and tlien wc withdrew a litth*, crossing a long 
stretch of table-land, and seeing the ipiiet and now lessening stream 
through all its windings up to /.elxiany, near which it takes its rise. 

Zeiulany is halfway between naina«cus and llaalbec : but for 
thru* in lb’s before reaeliiiig it, it was dillieull to belu ve we were not 
in Knglaiid. I thonghi at. lea>1 that this must be one of the dis- 
tricts w lien; Knglish eajiital, managed by Knglish agents, is invested: 
but I could not learn that it was so,-— such si .es of llrilish euter- 
pris<' lying further to the north. Me entered upon lanes ; — hoinc- 
liki: lanes, with ditches on cither side, and hedges o]’ blackthorn, 
elder, syeaiiiore, brambles, liaw thorn, nearly out, and briar roses. 
Till* gales were like onrs : everything was like home (for the lanes 
were even ipnddy) exeej>t that then* were vines and mulberries in 
the fields, where with us there would have Iv cu apjdes ami hops. 
Thfrc was ’nothing tempting in the village. As in duty bomui, we 
iiupiired, as ordered liv preceding iraNcllers, f. r Adam s tomb : and 
the pco|)le took us to tlie i-mcterv 1 Me climbed to tlic upper 
story of a house, to see some. .Syrian silkx'orms. 'fhev were in 
trays : very small a.s yet ; ano as disagreeable as they are every- 
where else!- Our tents hail gone forward meantime: we rode after 
them, over hill-tracks, for three hours more, passing a village wliero 
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the houses were built of loose stones, and no longer of mud ; and 
at length saw our tents pitched in a beautiful dell, beside a lively 
stream. There were few or no j)eople near, but goatherds tending 
their immense flocks upon the liills. 

We were now only a Vew hoiurs distant from Eaalbcc, and on the 
next evening, (May 5th) we were to rest under the walls of the 
great Temple of the Sun. TJie first few miles of our ride in the 
morning were charming, — winding beside the streams, and over 
grassy levels, and across fallow fields, till we entered upon a barer 
region of limestone hills, — the outer skirts of the Antilibanus 
range. — I believe travellers usually approach iiaalbec from the 
south, by the Jlekaa : and some say that that is the most im])osing 
approach. We reached it by a -lateral pass, from the south-east, 
looking down upon it from a considerable distance. Travellers always 
stand up for their own way of first approaching 5 great object,-^ 
knowing that to be very hue, and know'ing no other : and I might 
say that, from wdiat 1 saw of the aspect of Eaalbcc, the second day, 
from tin* IhAaa, I should think the descent upon it i)ctter, for a first 
view, than an approach on the same level. Hut there is no saying, 
as we can have but one first impression ; and I w ill only (Icclare’that 
we w*cre (pate satisfied with our first view of Haalbee. 

Tlie Hekaa is'^he Valley, sometimes called Hollow Syria, lying 
between the Antilibanus raug(t and the lofliin* Lebanon. U is 
watered by the Lictani river, — belhwed to be the ancient Lt'ontes, — 
which rises a little abov<! Baalliee, and flows in a nearly straiglu 
course, till it reaches tin* Mediterranean above the aneieiil Tsie. 
It was by tliis Hollow May that the ancient arnii(*s us(‘d to inareh, 
whose expeditions so largely lyfeeted the fate of llui llebnws 
througlnmt their resideiiee in Palestine. The Syrians were wont to 
march d(nvn this vjdley to their sieges of Samaria; and it was by 
this way that the Kgvptians, iainling in Tyre, eaiin? np agaiii-it 
Damaseiis. This eonspiciious and inueh-fre(piented valley was a 
fitting j)laee tor the great Temple of the Sun ; — both for the lionour 
of the god, and for the convenience of native and foreign wor- 
shippers. Tlie edifices of Jlaalbec are situated on one side of the 
valley, w liieh is here al)out seven miles wide. They staiiil iinleid 
near the base of the eastfu ii mountains. 

W e had s(*en tin.* Hekaa at intervals during ilu^ morning, when 
the hills on our left opened enough to diselose w hat was beliiiul 
them. Tin; aftj ect of tlie eastern declivities of Lebanon, on 
other side of tin; valh'V, was very remarkable. T he suiiimlls were 
streaked with snow; ludow' whieli tin; heights were of tin; a.-Kal 
mountain colouring of gn y, purple and green. Ih low, their <kirts 
were loo variegated and gaudy for iicauty, the slojies b(‘iiig whUe,* 

• ^roTii Mrlien«*y the r'i;4!iic i» — I^ch-inuii V\ liitc. 
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shaded into scarlet and crimson, which ran into tlje softer tints 
above. The Helena looked dim and uniform, and as if it must be 
as sultry ns the plain of the Jordan in summer. — We turned to the 
left at last, down upon the Hekaa, [intl came upon a sudden view of 
Baalbcc below us, — its six gigantic columns standing up above the 
great mass of ruins. The trees were few and scattered, instead of 
being like the woods we had seen investing all the towns, from 
Pamascus onwards. 

]k*fore going to our tents, which were pitched beside the Temple 
of the Sun, we turned a little southwards, to the ipiarries, whence 
the stone was drawn for these mighty edifices. The whole area of 
these (piarries is very large and striking ; but the great marvel of 
the place is the nnreinoved block, whose bulk exceeds that of any 
stones W(j saw in Kgypt : and, 1 boli<*ve, that of any other known 
block in the world. According to Pococke, this stone measures 
sixty-eight feel in length, nearly eighteen feet in width, and nearly 
fourteen in thickness. There are stones in one of the temple walls 
measuring eacli from sixty to sixty-three feet in length, and of pro- 
portionate breadth and thiektiess : and these are built into the wall 
at some height from the ground. It has been observed, however, 
that the ground within is higher than that without : and some have 
supposed, — under the great dillieulty of accounting for the t levated 
position of such masses, — that tlu'V wen^ brought on rollers over 
high ground, deposited in their phu’cs, and the earth then cut a\vay 
from I hem. Hut tiiis does not a|)pear to lesson the dillieulty w here 
such in.'s.se.‘< lie one upon another: for we have only to choose 
between the two impossible tasks of lowi ring the under series, and 
bringing the higlur up hill. In truth, we know' nothing about it; 
and the dealings of the ancient.*^ with siieli masses it a thing quite 
beyond our (’oinprehension now. 

'flu- <‘liihlren about our ti nts were beautiful. I sat down, and 
colleeteil tinmi around me, to see an orange di' ded, and then to eat 
it up ; and it was amusing to perceive how’ likt; they were to 
chihlren at home,-— in tlie boldness of one, — the shynciis of another, 
Jind the waggery of a third. While I was thinking so, a beautiful 
girl stood lietween Iht mother and im*. looking from one to the 
other. She held by the hand a shy little brother who w:ouhl have 
hidden himself and lost his bit of orange, if I had not kepL it for 
hint till he eouhliie induced toeoim*. His sifter now, on obtaining 
a smile from her mother, came to me, and most gracefully kissed 
my hand. This was not lik«* .in Kuglish ehiiil. Whenever 1 have 
travelled ahroail, I have wished that we could, in the training of 
children, cease to interfere with naMiral language in the way we do. 
I am aware that there i« much to hr said on both sides of this 
really imporlaut question; and no one can bo further than I am 
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from wishing , to return to those demonstrations of feeling whicli 
belong essentially to a state of barbarism. One would not wiskto 
hear tlie liowl at funerals in England ; nor to see tnournors tearing 
their clothes, or throwing dust* on their heads, — any more tlian one 
would relish savage laughter and capering on joyful occasions. But 
the reason why one docs not wish to sec tliese barbarous signs of 
emotion is because violent emotions are themselves barbarous. The 
chastened emotions of tlie wise may he left to express themselves 
naturally : and their natural ev})ression will In; simply by the coun- 
tenance and the tone of the voice. The natural language will i)e 
subdued only because the emotions are : and there appears no reason 
for the suppression of gesture and the training of the carriage, in 
relation to the small occasions of hourly life in which cx|)ress disci- 
pline is out of place. English children are just as animated and 
graceful in their infancy as any little Arabs or Ita'iians : but by ten 
years old they are subdued, if possible ; and if tlu;y cannot be sub- 
dued, they are of course rude. In England, we see many a girl of 
tlie age of this Baalbee child, who is inter(‘sting from the mobile 
character of her countenance, in spite of lu*r immovable altitudes. 
^Vhy should she have been deprived of the freedom of ui|eons(Moiislv 
expressing herself liy the language of gesture, during thi‘ y(‘ars wlien 
she is too shy fof the full use of speech, and btdbre she Ims obtiiim.d 
adctpiate command of it? The ungainly ami nnuatural inexjn'es- 
siveness of childish manners in England is one. of tin* most strikiiii:^ 
and uncondbrtable impressions tin* traveller recriv»*s, on his n tiini 
home ; as the mobile grace* of children ami adults has been one of 
his daily pleasures aliroad. 

Almost before Airs. V. and I were dressed, our tent-eurtaiih 
were tlirown open, and a train of inc ladies entered. As Alec \v:b 
engaged interpreting lartweeii the gentlemen aiul .some visitors in 
tlieir tent, our position was ratiier awkward: or rather, it wouM 
have been so, if our visitors had m)t appeared cxtreim ly happy. 
They strokial our gowns, booked ineiTily in our faces, and every now 
and tlieii, bvrst into a latigli, as cliihlreii do from mere glee. Tims 
we .sat some time, all looking as amiable as wi* cfudd, till .\l<e 
arrived witli eotlee. The.se ladies weTc from Damaseus, — sent hith-T 
by our friend, Dr. T., for health : and tiny rejiorle-d ve ry lavourab'y 
of tlie idleet <d’ the* ('bange. Oiui of them was the wifi: of the lbiall)i(* 
agent of the? E»igli‘b eoiisulatc. The agent and his lady were kind 
to us, sending tis, the* next morning, a tray ewereal with butter, 
clieeise and fn.nh flowers. The agemt also guieled us in a ride la 
the neighlxiurliooel ; after whie-h he sent a nu’ssage to tin* geiitlciiie ii 
by Alei , rri|uesting them to give him a spyglass. 

Aite.r the: dejiarturc of the laelics, wc ran up tei the great Teniphs 
for.lialf-an-liour before dinner; and afterwards wc took a inuitJ 
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deliberate survey. I will not dwell upon what has been well 
described in many books : but I am happy to be able to say that the 
report which I found ])rcvailiiifr when I reached home, and saw 
rej)eated in many newspapers, of iftis tcijiple being in course of 
destruction, that the stones might ])e used for a new quay, is alto- 
gether false. 1 he date of the report was the same as that of our 
visit : and no persons were moving stones when wa were there. 
'Whenever they do, they will find it easier to help tlieinselves from 
the enormous heaps that an^ lying about, than to dislodge the blocks 
of which the temple is built. 

The edifices are most massive, wonderful and beautiful; and 
some of our party wen; more impressed by them than by anything 
we had seen. Tully admitting the reasonableness of this,* I recurred 
to tile temples of Jygypt, and felt how much stronger was the charm 
of their anticpiity than that of any architectural magnificence and 
grace. It is true, this place is of unknown antiquity; but that is 
historically, and not visilily. One remembers that tins was a stage 
ill the highway from lyn! to India when Palmyra was a mere 
watering station in the* Desert: but what one hears of is its Greek 
name of lUdiopolis; ami what one s(‘es is the buildings of the 
Homan emperors. 1 am (piite of f^iptain Mangks* opinion when 
lie says, “ 1 think that he wlio has onee seen Kgypt, will never feel 
e(|Uiilly interested in any other country." 

Tht* six enormous eoluiuns which are seen for many miles round 
arc the grandest feature of the ruins. The eagle is interesting, 
from bci ng the true eagle of Sun-worship, — unlike the Koman, or 
any otlwr emblematic eagle ; and, to mv eye, little resembling any 
actual l»ird. It is not easy to obtain a good view of it, as it is in 
an inconvenient jiosition ovcrla^jd ; — and tiu* block wliich contains 
the greater part of it lias sunk from its place, so as to divide the 
figure, and t*. tlireaten to fall on the luad of the gazer. — The great 
liall has a classical air ; and its niches ])robal..y contained Roman 
idoU. Wc wished (lu^ wall away which spoiled the corresponding 
n?ccss, by b«‘ing built directly across the area: but thcFi^ was some- 
thing striking in seeing within the same im'losure, traces of the 
three sneecssivc proprietorslups those of llaal-worshippers, the 
prie.vts of Apollo, and the J'^aracens. li is impossible to give an 
idea liow dilfcrcntly the worsldp of Uaal appears among the ruins 
of Ais shriiu'S ami in the school-room at home. Amidst the con- 
tempt of idols ill which wc are brought up, it is a perpetual wonder 
how idols could have obtained any worshi]>pers. (’hildreu in k^ng- 
laiid, — and some grown children there,- lose, all patimice with the 
Hebrews that they could so luucii as turn their heaiis to look upon 
Hjuil and Astarte, and have no words for their contempt of people 
^ho, in the Promised Laud, could halt between two opinions. * 
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They have a strong impression too of the vulgarity of Baal, who 
appears a much nobler deity when he is found to be the same with 
Apollo. I must confess that I felt almost as much aflfected with 
the sense of the folly ^of all* this prejudice, when I stood among 
the ruins of Baalbec, as if I had just come out of the school-room 
in which I used to take upon me, thirty years ago, to despise Baal, 
and be disgusted with his vulgarity. Of course, I had long been 
aware, when I deliberately considered the matter, that this worship* 
like every other, prevailed, and could prevail, only in virtue of. the 
Ideas in which it originated. But there is nothing like being on 
the spot, for sluiking off prejudice, and liberating one’s sympathies. 
I had found this in Egypt, when 1 was instructed by what I saw to 
judge of its old faith as we would hjive Christianity judged of in a 
future age of tlie world ; — not by the literal outwjrird representation 
alone, but with the remembrance that a whole world of ideas and 
feelings was living and moving within : and liere, I nu-eived anotlicr 
lesson, in the inagniliceiice and exquisite beauty which could have 
had no meaner origin than a spirit of reverence. In these mighty 
halls, under these lofty colonnades, there can be no doubt that 
hearts have beat, and souls liave been stirred, with i^rnotions as 
intense as humarh nature is capabhi of ; — of adoration and gratitude 
to the Lord of T.ife and the Light of the AVorld. Baal was the 
most life-giving and beneficent of heathen deities; and he was 
adored accordingly. 

Nothing but earthquake could have etlectcd such ruin as is seen 
here. All about us lay sliafts and capitals ; ami sculptured blocks 
shaken out of the ceiling of the portico : and when we climbed a 
shattered staircases belonging to the massive Saracenic portion of the 
buildings, we saw that we were su^TOunded by complete desolation. 
The light shone through the tissures in the temple-buildings ; and 
the wliole area of Baalbec was an expanse of heaped stones, with 
two unfinished minarets and some modern dwe^ings rising out of 
them. 

The largo* square called the Forum struck us as being very beau- 
tif il Here, when this city was the glory of the plain lictween the 
two Lebanon ranges, did the ])cople meet ; — the merchants trading 
between India and Tyre; the Egyptians on their way to Damascus ; 
the soldiers from Borne; the artists and philosophers from (Ireece; 
the ambassadors on their way to J\'ilmyra, and the priests of the 
temple w’hich towered close at hand. Tlie edific<; in the midst has 
left mere traces ; but the corner recesses of the inclosurc, and the 
niches, with the Mcdusa-hcads, the sliells, and other such orna- 
ments, tell sometlnng of the beauty which is gone. — The Saracenic 
fortress ami vaults arc wonderful places for size and solidity ; but 
of^urse, they do not constitute the interest of Baalbec. 
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Early the next mominf^, (May 6th) we walked to the little oratory 
iu the Bekaa, about half an hour south from the Temple. It is 
merely a small roofless building, whose unadorned cornice is sup- 
ported by eight granite pillars. The advant|ige of the walk was in 
giving us good views of the plain as we went, and of the ruins as 
w'e returned. The road was a mere track, passing among patches 
of tilled ground. In this path I saw, on returning, an oddly- 
sjhapcd small stone ; and fortunately I stooped for it. When 
cleaned, it turned out to be a beautifully sculptured little hand, 
grasping a leaf. No doubt it is a fragment of some sculptured 
wreath from the temple ; — a bit of pliiuflcr dropped in the path by 
some thief. 

After breakfast, we visited the most elegant of the smaller build- 
ings ; — the circulai; temple with an hexagonal cornice. Only four 
pillars of the six remain, and the edifice is crumbling Jiway. The 
Greek Christians have daubed the inside and the door-posts with 
their wretched paintings. 

We rode to llas-el-Ain, the spring of the river of Baalbec ; and 
on our way, we |)assed mos(jues, whose arches arc supported by 
elegant nialrbJc Corinthian pillars ; — symbols of the Suii-god liaving 
come to do homage to the latest Prophet. — The place of the spring 
is j)retty;~a gi'assy spot, enlivened with welling waters. The 
yellow rose grew sphaulidly here. On oar return, we once more 
went over the ruins, measuring the large stones, and com])leting 
our survey ; and then mounted to follow our baggage train across 
the Bekaa. 

The land was roughly ploughed, very stony and weedy, but pro- 
ducing good crops here and there. Among the barley, 1 saw now 
a sarcophagus, — then a hewn stoiip covered with sculptures, — and, 
standing up conspicuously in the wide level, the pillar called 
JIamou(iia<le. This mixture of elements of scenery, with the colon- 
nades of Baalbec sifrmounting the trees behind, v is strange enough : 
but the whole was further peqilexed and made remarkable by a 
mirage in the plain, almost as deceptive as that in tlTe Field of 
Damascus. — At the village of Dayr-el-Akmar, we obtained a guide, 
to conduct us over the Jjcbaiion. — We had been warned that the 
Cedars were never accessible before Juno, from the depth of the 
snow<: but we were disposed to try to reach them. Instead there- 
fore of following the road to Trij)(»li, wo now saw that road part off 
to our left ; and we went more directly up the face of the moun- 
tains, nearly opposite Baalbec. 
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CROSSING THE LEBANON. TUK CEDABS. TOEN. — JOURNEY 

TO BATROUN. LAST ENCAMPMENT. 

The passage of the Lebanon was very agreeable, — the path winding 
among woodland, — (ehieily holly, with some oak), — and over a 
profusion of wild llowcrs, — the yellow jessamine abounding as much 
as any. We rode up st(?ep ascents, and down to shdlUw valleys, 
so (hat we were^on the whole rapidly mo\iutiug. As I was riding 
behind, a man offered me some goats* milk, wliich was so w^dcomc 
that I paid him lavishly. He followed me for more inouey, which 
I would not give; and when I overtook my party, I fountl that Mr. 
Y. had sent him to me, having paid handsomely for the milk. 
Thus the visits of strangers are made profitable. — The next little 
valley w'c overlooked w^as that in which we were to rest for the 
night; (Itid our tents were alreaily pitched. Its aspect was \(Ty 
Alpine, from the scantiness of it«. crops, the character of its wood, 
and the water-fall which came leaping dowui in successive stages, 
from the verge of the snows above. — I went up the hill-side, among 
the crevices where the waters took their leap, atul th(;re 1 bathed, 
in tlie coldest w'atcr I ever felt, l ids refreshment, and the pure 
air of the* mountain were like new life, after breathing so long in 
the depressing atmosphere of the plains. 

The next morning, we reached the summit of the pass in an hour 
and forty minutes. T\ui ])ath was zig-zag, and very steep, and so 
little encumbered witl snow, that there was no diflieulty whatever. 
We crossed two o* three patches of not more than a foot in depth ; 
and tliat was all. We could see Baalbec the whole way, by looking 
back over the l>ckaa : and I should think, by the evening light, the 
colonnades irnist be visible, standing above the screen of wood. 
To our left spread the little Lake Limoun, looking so calm aiul 
still, that for some time I supposed it to be mere mirage. The 
mOj||gnt^ of turning away from the ridge, and losing sight of 
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Antilibanus, was rather sad: for we felt that this was our true 
farewell to the Efist. We were parting from the Plain of Hollow 
Syria, and from the pass leading to Damascus ; and from the peaks 
which closed in the Valley of the Jortlan ; ^nd henceforth we must 
look only westwards. 

Tliis first western view was extremely fine ; and we were not 
disappointed by blinding mists, as so many travellers have been, 
who, corning hither with their minds full of Volney’s description, 
have found all blank. Tlicre was haze over the sea : but we could 
distinguish the lines of the breakers, and presently a fine jutting 
headland, and even its rellection in the waters. The abysses of 
the Lebanon valleys were most striking, with their red and grey 
rocks, not lying in strata, but rising in perj)endicular masses, sup- 
porting platforms,^ on which stood villages, with cypresses for spires. 
Ovei’lap})ing mountains, cut asunder by these abysses, succeeded 
one anotlior to the coast. Jletwcen ns and the highest terraces, — 
terraces which reached an incredible heiglit, — stretched snowy and 
barren slopes. Beshirai, ou an elevated platform, bristling with 
cypresses, and showing lines of fiat roofs, was far below us : and so 
was Eden on its hill ; — Eden which is perched so high, that the 
inhabitants live in it only during the spring and siin.mer months. — 
A few steps further, and we saw the Cedars, — a patch of dark 
wood at the base of the slope to our right, — ^just below the verge 
of the snow. 

There was more snow on (his than on the eastern side: and .the 
road was rugged, swampy, and slippery : but I did not find it 
necessary to dismount, aiul reached the cedars dryshod. 

'fhese trees have now spread, from b(‘ing a mere clump, to a 
wood of considerable extent. Tli^y stand on undulating ground, — 
on a nook of hill and dale which is exceedingly pretty, — its grassy 
and mossy surfaei: shaded by the enormous old trees, and sprinkled 
all over with their seedlings. The priest wlu lives on the spot 
pointed out to us three trees which arc declared to belong to the 
most ancient generation, and which devotees w^ould fain make out 
to have been growing in Solomon’s time. There arc nine more 
which look cipially old ; that is, as old as possible. Of these nine, 
one nKsasured 38 feet li inches round the trunk: and one of the 
thri!e oldest measured 30 feet. It is under this last that mass is 
performc'd once a year ; and its trunk is carved all over with names. 
The priest told us that he had lived there, beside the little chapel, 
for twelve years, and that no accident hail befallen any ot the old 
trees in his time. The (’hr’stians call the trees “Saints:” and 
when we asked how the Mohammedans regard them, — knowing that 
they come hither in pilgrimage, — we were told that they call them 
“ god-trees.” Their spread over the slopes is beautiful ; and far 
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down the declivities, their roots come out so woody and thick as to 
look like prostrate trunks. One of the second generation, the nine, 
is so strangely cut that we inquired the reason, and found that an 
Abyssinian monk lived in it for many years, in all weathers ; till, at 
last, a rude hut of stones was built for him, which is still standing. 
The priest brought us wine, and gave us information very civilly. 
I would fain have staid a day ; — or a week, if we could ; for it is a 
charming spot : but it was thought necessary to proceed to Eden, — 
nearly three hours further, on a rough and hilly road. 

The valley which opens about half an hour before Eden is 
gloriously beautiful. \Vherever we looked there were red precipices, 
marvellously terraced, and white waterfalls, and capricious green 
slopes, and streams rushing in conduits or natural channels ; and 
groves of mulbcny and tig, about the little villages, perched in 
apparently inaccessible ])laces. Eden is a Maronite village, crowded 
witli churches ; and the liat roofs of its houses were already occu- 
pied with trays of silk-worms. — We saw it to no advantage, it being 
enveloped in mist this eviming, and damp and dreary with mountain 
rain in the morning. AVc encamped on a stretch of grass near a 
large walnut-tree, from whose old roots a stream leapC 4 l in a pretty 
w%'iterrall. The q)eople wen* very handsome ; and we saw a good 
deal of them, as' they gathered about us, and lost no opportunity of 
peeping into the tents. — When the wind went down in tlie evening, 
1 stole out, and sat on a wall in the shadow, to sec what I could of 
this new world. The handsome women, with the becoming fillet 
on the forehead, W'cre talking in the light of the tires : the last gust 
had partcid the mists, and the depths of the gorges l)egan to ap])ear, 
while two glorious planets w’cre going down behind a western 
ridge : — the lighted tents looked , warm under the spn*ading wmIuuI- 
trees ; and the guard were patrolling on the outskirts of the camp. 
AVe missed much of the peculiar beauty of Eden : but I shall not 
forget w'hat we did see there. 

The next day, May 8th, was to take us to the coast. AVe were 
to encamp within the sound of those breakers whose white line wc 
had disc(;rncd from tin; summit of Lebanon. AA'e had been advised 
to go down by the gorge of the Kadesha to llatroiin, instead of pur- 
suing the ordinary road towards Tripoli. There could be no doubt 
of the superior beauty of the route by the gorge : but our adviser 
had forgotten tlnu we had loaded mules with us ; and that for such 
there was no proper track. AVe had so many delays from tins 
cause, as to gi\e us a most fatiguing day’s journey. We were in 
the saddle eleven hours : but we did not regret our choice of route. 

AA’^e took a guide from Eden, who seemed to be highly pleased 
with his engagement, lie spoke to every one we met, and hailed 
all the men at work in the tields, and all the women who were 
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gathering leaves in the plantations : and the name Batroun was in 
every speech : but he did not always know the way, and twice, at 
least, led us wrong. — At the outset, a thick mist came down upon 
us, and thoroughly wetted us. The ibad was a rough track, which 
sometimes failed us altogether : and wher^ it did not, it was the 
most rugged wc had met with, except one or two passes in Arabia. 
In the steepest part, where it was a mere staircase of rock, where I 
kept my seat only because the water was rushing down ankle deep, 
my mare made too long a step, and slipj)ed on her knees ; and at 
the moment, the crupper of my saddle broke : — of course, the saddle 
fell over her neck, and 1 over her head. No one was with me but 
the guide ; and he was in such consternation, that his only idea was 
to hold us both in our aptual position till the rest of the party came 
up. There was no mischief done but the spoiling of the comfort of 
my saddle, and that I twisted my ankle slightly, and tore my skirt 
to strips. — We went down througli the inhlst of terraced mulberry- 
plantations ; and hetween walls where there was no room for the 
laden mules to pass : so that we were delated while the fences w^re 
sufficiently pulled down to make a passage. When we came to nar- 
row ways between llat-roofcd houses, the spectacle was very amusing. 
Our people got upon the roofs, and lifted u]) th^ burdens of the 
mules high enough to let tlie animals pass beneath,^( tting down the 
load again at the end of the strait. While one mule was passing in 
this manner, those behind occupied themselves with browsing on the 
grass and weeds which grew on tlie lioiisc-tops. The cliarm ot wild- 
fiowers now again began to appear ; and the cyclamen and cisRTs 
bordered the track. 

When we emerged from the mist, the scene was glorious,— the 
gorge of the Kadesha opcuiiig beljjw ns, and the rich skirts of Ijcba- 
non stretching away to the shore. The track down to the torrent 
was so narrow tliat the burdens of the mules occasionally struck 
against the rock on one side, throwing thcaiiiut. ls oil their balance, 
and threatening to knock them ovi‘r the precipice on the other side. 
The drivers upheld tlu'in with all their stnuigth : and one man, 
while doing tliis, missed his footing, arid tumbled over and over to 
a considerable depth. 1'hcre he lay as if dead : and it was scarcely 
possible to doubt his being fatally hurt. Alee scrambled down after 
him^ and performed a feat which I should have thought im])ractica- 
ble for one so sliglitly made, lie tonk up his move bulky comrade 
in his arms, and shook him up and down, as ir he washed to dislo- 
cate any joints which might not have undergone that process already. 
After some minutes of this n.>ug]i exercise, ihc restorative ctlecta 
were apparent. The man showed himself capable of voluntary 
movement; and w'as presently aschcerlul as usual. Meantime, the 
foremost of the party had discovered that tin? proper bridge over the 
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torrent was gone. The piers and fragments showed us what a safe 
and handsome bridge we might have found’ there at some former 
time : but now there was only a slight temporary bridge over the 
most tumultuous part of the- torrent, where it was made yet more 
noisy by the junction of a roaring rapid from a mill on the opposite 
side. It reciuired some little command of nerve for us rational beings 
to pass it, leading our restless horses : but some of the mules had no 
idea of any self-command ; and they positively refused to set foot on 
the bridge. By hood-winking, pulling, and many blows, all were 
forced over but two ; — a little one, find one as large as a horse. We 
stood for more than half-an-hour in a damp mulberry planlation, 
watching the devices of the drivers. At last, a strong body of them 
lifted up the hind legs of the animal, and forced it over the britlge, 
wheel-barrow fashion. Then the creatures luid to be re-loaded ; and 
much time was lost cat this bridge. Next, one of the mules fell over, 
exactly as the driver had done on the other side : cand he would heave 
tumbled into the torrent, if three men had not jumped down in an 
instant, and propped up the anitUcal with their shoulders, till his 
burden was removed, and he was led up to the path. — ]\y this time, 
we began to wonder when we should get to Batroun : apcl 1, for one, 
hoped that we sl\ould encamp somewhere short of it. 1’he men were 
breathless, and Evidently not ecpial to many more such adventures 
this day. But as we wound up the gorge, among thickets of thorns 
and wild roses, it was a comfort to see Alee sitting sideways on his 
horse, smoking his chibompie, and trying to help Laughing at the 
tjRters of my skirt. — On the opposite sitle of the ravine, the eflect 
was strange of the slanting strata, fringed and fccathercd with tall 
upright trees. It made me so gitldy tliat 1 could not look up at 
this confusion of lines while riding above a precipice. 

On emerging from tlie gorge, we saw Tripoli, on the shore to the 
north, and commamhal a noble stretch of coast : but when we sat 
down for luncheon, the sea looked so far off that I did not believe 
we could reach it before evening : and indeed the enterprise was 
rash. — OuAve went, over hills, and round them, and di])ping into 
Vcalleys where we had no busines.s, and from which our puzzled guide 
had some dillieulty in extricating ns. In clambering out of one of 
these, a young man of the comjmny received a dreadful kick on the 
knee from one of the horses. lie was faint with the pain : and we 
feared it was soi, ething worse than a bruise : but next day Ikj was 
limping on again, so as to show that no bones were broken or dis- 
placed. — Late in the afternoon, we saw so many villages, ruins, 
and convents ])laced on the crests of the hills, as to show that we 
were approaching the more peopled neighbourhood of the coast. 
And when we in(|uired for jlniroun, we were told it was “ down 
below, — there ; ” but the grey sca-linc was still very distant : and I 
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knew that Batroun stood out into the sea. — It was just twelve hours 
from breakfast, when we descended our last long, and formidable 
hill ; — a glaring limestone steep, with precipices on the left hand. 
At one point, the path made a sharp t^rn on the very edge of a pre- 
cipice, at a great height. Mjb sight was djm, my head giddy, and 
my limbs trembling from exhaustion, — my fatigue having been 
greatly aggravated by the uneasiness of my saddle, since the acci- 
dent in the morning. As I saw my companions passing this point 
singly and slowly, I had some doubts about doing it myself ; and I 
carefully looked away from the precipice. At the most critical 
moment, — on the very verge, — my saddle turned. By a sudden 
cheek, I pulled my horse round, so as to fall on the ground instead 
of down the steep. l^Iy companions could not persuade me to 
mount again till we were on level ground. Mrs. Y. rode on to send 
me wine : and b^^ means of that refreshment, and Mr. E.’s stout 
stick to help my sprained ankle, 1 at last reached the bottom of the 
hill. — Then there was nearly an hour’s ride to Batroun. — AVe found 
blessed rest when we got there. Our tents were pitched on a low 
grassy cliff just above the breakers, which lulled us with their steady 
roll and dash upon the shingle of the beach. The sun had set : but 
the grey clobds which hung above the sea still showed a crimson 
glow ; and there was a streak of yellow light on tlyj waters near the 
horizon. As 1 lay on the thick grass and daisies in the tent, listen- 
ing to the sea, I felt very well satislied with the adventures of the 
most fatiguing day of our travels. 

The next day, (Sunday, May 9th,) was easy enough. 
the refreshment of sea-balhiug to begin with; and the journey was 
short and safe ; — safe for a party numerous enough to defy the rob- 
bers who are said to abound along this shore. — AVhen we Ciune forth 
in the morning, we found iliatt^Batroim was on our right hand, 
standing out finely into the sea, on a pieturesque rock. This place 
gives his title to a Alaronite prelate ; and the ’ .habitants are chiefly 
Maronilcs. Some of them came about us, and seemed kindly and 
cheerful. — Our road this day was almost wholly upon the clilfs, above 
tlie fine broken rocks of the shore, and sometimes descending among 
them. Almost all the men we met carried spears. At a sharp turn 
on the shon*, when my companions had just disappeared behind a 
point before me, two men with spears ran up to me, one on each 
side my horse, and laid hold of the bridle, — one of them shaking 
his weapon in my face. Whether these were any of the coast rob- 
bers we bad Inward of, I do n »t know. My party were within call; 
but I thought there would t?*oublc and a seullle if I brought our 
servants and these men into ( ollision : so J twitched my rein out of 
their hands, laughed in their faces, and rode away. They made no 
attempt to stop me : and their purpose may have been merely to beg. 
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— At distances all along the shore are cafes, where the inhabitants 
sit under trellices, or garlanded sheds, to smoke and talk, — and 
also, it seemed, to take their meals. — Many anglers were busy at 
the pools among the rocks,— each one carrying his spear with his 
fishing-rod. Many wejmen came down to the shore for the fish 
caught: and others were busy in the plantations, stripping the 
mulberry trees. — Nothing struck us more tlian the number of 
convents which crested the lo\ver eminences of the Lebanon. With 
them, and the scattered villages, the region looked more peopled 
than any rural district we had seen for long. 

Eatroun, on its promontory, was in view for some hours : jmcl I 
think it was before wo lost sight of Batroun that we saw, to the 
south, the headland on which stands Beirout, the limit of onr 
journey; — the port from which wc w^ere to set sail. Between 
them, and nearer to Batroun, lies Djebail, — the ^Id Caesarea : and 
there we stopped for our noon-day rest, — visiting the Citadel, — so 
battered by British guns, — and the granite pillars, which lie in. 
large numbers in the sea, and are built into the neighbouring walls. 
— About a mile south of Djebail, wc crossed the Natural Bridge, 
w’hich is as pretty as Natural Bridges always are ; and soon after, 
turned up the rapid, clear stream which flows df)wm Wadcc 
Ibraheem Adoni^ My mare seemed as little inclined to cross the 
bridge as the stream, — not liking its steep steps at both ends, its 
height, and its having no parapet. The banks below w'cre rich 
with oh’anders and other shrubs; and the whole scene so striking 
tjhjj^. we w’ere glad to find our tents pitched not tar off, on the 
snore, in the angle made by the river and the sea. It was yet 
early ; and w'e had many hours before us for enjoying our Sunday 
repose. There was something sad about it too: for this was to be 
our last (jveuing in our tents, ^ c had been very happy in onr 
tents ; and 1, for one, knew' that I should never taste that kind of 
life again. For hours this day, I lay upon the sand, or walkctl 
along the margin of the weaves ; and I seem now to be able to 
reeal all that I saw', and all that passed through my mind, during a 
day of busy thought. 

The blue ridge to the south, which showed white specks in the 
sunset light, was the limit of our travels, the dwellings of Beirout 
being visible even th\is far. Before me lay the sea, our homeward 
path : and behind ’ay the East, — the birth-place of the Ideas which 
have hitherto governed mankind. Within me were stirring specu- 
lations how long these ideas will govern mankind ; and how largely 
they will enter into the views which must, sooner or later, arise out 
of the Western Mind, to animate and enlighten future generations 
in all the regions of the earth. It is scarcely probable that the 
timction of tlie weslcru races should fur ever continue to be to 
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receive and amplify governing ideas, and never to originate any. — 
'The world and human life are, as yet, obviously very young. 
Human existence is, as yet, truly infantine ; infantine in its uncon- 
sciousness of its best powers, in th(^ restriction of its knowledge, 
and in its subjection to its natural passion|. It can hardly be but 
that, in its advance to its maturity, new departments of its strength 
will be developed, and the reflective and substantiating powers 
which characterise the Western Mind be brought into union with 
the Perceptive, Imaginative and Aspiring Faculty of the East,- so 
as to originate a new order of knowledge and wisdom, and give a 
continually higher and truer employment to the faculties of 
Ilevcrence, self-government, and obedience which are common to 
the whohi race. 

From out of these speculations now spoke the still small voice of 
conscience, prcsciibing the part which every thoughtful person who 
had accepted the privilege of exploring these Eastern regions 
should take in aid of the work of enlightening the human mind. 
Such a function, once recognised, is not to be declined by any one 
because his powers are humble, his knowledge partial, and his 
inlluence insignificant in his own eyes. The thoughtful traveller 
must have *80100 knowledge, and some ideas which he could not 
have obtained at home, and which the generality <#f people at home 
cannot olitain for themselves. These he cannot, in fidelity to 
himself and his fellow-men, ignor(‘, or bury out of the way of his 
eoiiveniencc and repose. If he derives from Ids travels nothing but 
pictures(pi(j and amusing impressions, — nothing but mere 
— he uses like a child a most serious and manlike privilege. The 
humblest thinker, the most dilHdcnt iiupdrcr, may be ashamed to 
make so mean a use of so gracious an opportunity. Moreover, he 
will be afraid of so sclti.sh aiid»ni\dutifid a levity. He feels that, 
however losvly his powers, he. must use such knowledge and 
reflective faculty as he has : and again, lu i’eels that if he can 
speak, he must. 

He must speak; and with fidelity, bringing together, and 
testing with his best care, what he knows, he must* say what he 
thinks, and all that he thinks, on (lie topics of which his mind is 
full. It is no concern of his whether what be thinks is new ; nor, 
iu^ this relation, whether it is abstractedly ami absolut'dy true. 
Probably, no one can say -uivtldug whi'‘h is abstractedly and 
absolutely true. AVheii all thinkers .say 1 . .‘cly what is to them 
true, we shall know more of abstract and absolute truth than we 
have ever known yet. — It is iio concern of the. thoughtful traveller s 
whether what he says is familiar or strange, agreeable or unaccept- 
able, to the prejudiced or to the wise. His only concern is to 
keep liis fidelity to truth and man : to say simply and, it he can, 
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fearlessly, what he has learned and concluded. If he be mistaken, 
his errors will be all the less pernicious for being laid open to 
correction. If he be right, there will be' so much accession, be it 
little or much, to the wisdom of mankind. Either way, he will 
have discharged his er^rand ; and it is so important to him to have 
done that, that, he will think little in comparison of how his 
avowals will be received by any man, or any number of men. 

Such are the considerations which have impelled me, without 
conferring with inclination, or attending to any natural misgivings, 
to otfer as 1 have done my views of some features of Eastern Life, 
present and past. I could not have accepted the privilege of my 
travels without accepting also their responsibilities. Having, as 
well as 1 could, endeavoured to discharge these responsibilities, I 
can henceforth look back upon the regions of the East with more 
freedom and pleasure than I could from that Syj*ian shore, in the 
light of the last sunset 1 was ever to watch from the door of our 
tent. 



ArPENDIX. 


A. 

De Sacy, in his version of Ahdallatif’s book, gives a long note* on the 
subject of the connexion of l*ompey’s Pillar with the Alexandrian 
Aca<l(‘inia and Tiibrary. After telling us that he will not enlarge on 
evidences alrea<ly otFered by Messrs. liangles and White, nor insist on 
the t(\stinu:«y of Arabian writers who may have copied from Ab- 
dallatif, he proceeds : 

“ I will just observe that there is much weight iiilhc testimony of a 
judicious writer, who declares that he had himself seen the remains of 
those columns, and who founds whatever he says about their destruction, 
and about the date of that destruction, on the unanimous report of all 
the inhabitants of Alexandria. 1 may ad<l that this event, wjyel^ia^- 
peiied in the reign of Saladin, took place at the utmost thirt^^fflH* 
before Abdallalif’s journey into Kgypt : and also that the name of the 
column is a strong contirmation of the story. 1 can easily believe that 
there may he much exaggeration in the number of four hundred columns, 
and even that Kara<lja was guiltyT)f nothing \vor.se than completing the 
ruin of an edifice which time had already damaged, and employing the 
materials in a manner worthy of an ignorant Mu ulman : hut the foun- 
dation of the story is not, for this, the less certain and invincible. The 
only thing which could he desired for further confirmation would be 
some testimonies from Mohammedan writers of one oi»two centuries 
earlier than Alxlallatif, who, in their descriptions of Alexandria, might 
mention these cohmiiadcs as existing in their times. Mr. White has 
satisfied sonn? of our wishes in this inatti*r, in citing a i)assago from the 
abridger of Falrisi, who attests that the pillar in tpiestion belonged to 
an edifice situated in the n\i<l<l!e of th»i city, ‘ whose columns,’ says he, 

‘ are still standing. The door jambs also reina. i. This edifice forms an 
oblong s(}\iare ; there are sixtt eu columns on each of the shorter sides ; 
and sixty-seven on each of the longer, ’fowanls the northern side, 
there is a great pillar adoriietl with a capital, and set on a pedestal of 
marble,’ &c. Edrisi, of whose work this author gives a mere abridg- 


* Note all, ou Livru. i., cli. 4. 
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H[ient, wrote about the year 548 of the Hegira, and.thercfore fifty years 
before Abdallatif. His testimony therefore confirms what our author 
relates of the ruin of this edifice in the time of Saladin. — 1 can here 
cite other authorities equally positive.” — De Sacy does accordingly 
give testimonies from Arabiait writers prior to Edrisi ; testimonies 
which leave no doubt Ivhat they were writing about, though some 
Oriental exaggeration is mixed with their narratives. “ Tiie autho- 
rities,” J)e Sacy goes on to say, leave no doubt that the column now 
called Pompey’s Pillar owes its Arabi.an name of Pillar of the Colon- 
nades to the porticoes by whicli it was surrounded, and which w’ere 
still standing, at least in part, in the time of Saladin.” — After adducing 
the auth»u*ity of some modern scholars in support of the facts under 
notice, De Sacy proceeds : — 

“ I cannot satisfy myself without adding to the testimony of the 
Arabian writers one much more ancient, which, it appears to me, has 
not been sufficiently attended to, but which has not been neglected by 
M. Zoega. It is taken from the writings of the rhetoilciaii Aplitlionius.* 
Aphthoiiius, after having describe<l the situation of what he calls the 
Acropolis of Alexandria, the elevation of the ground, the difficult roads 
by which it is approached, the hundred steps which must be mounted 
to reach it, and the propylon wdiich adorned the entrance, continues 
thus : ' When we enter the citadel, we find an area bounded by four 
equal sides ; so that the shape of this edifice is that of a bricrk-niould 
(an oblong s(juare). In the midst is a court surrounded by columns ; 
and to this court porticoes succeed ; the porticoes are also divided by 
columns of the same proportion. . . . Each portico terminates at 

the angle where another portico begins: and there is a double pillar 
which belongs at the same time to both, — being the last of the one 
portico and the first of the other. Within the porticoes, apartments 
iirtvc oeeh built : some, which contain hooks, are open to those who are 
di.sposed to apply themselves to the study of Philosophy, and olfer to 
the whole city an easy means of acjpiiring wisdom ; the others have 
been consecrated to the worship of the ancient gods. These* porticoes 
have a roof ornamented ,w’ith gilding', and the capitals of the columns 
are of copper gilt. The court is decorated with embellishments of 
different kinds : each part has its own : there is one placr> where w'e 
see the battles of Perseus. In the midst of the court rises one pillar 
of extraonlinary height, and which .serves to make this spot conspi- 
cuous : for, when one arrives, one w'ould not know where to go if this 
column did not serve as a sign to point out the w'ays. It makes the 
citadel as conspicuous to those on the sea as to those on land. On the 
capital of the pillar are placed all round the elements of every thing 
that exists.’ — There are some variations,” De Sacy goes on to observe, 
‘'hetw’een the desc 'ption of Aphthoiiius, and that of the Arabian 
authors : but they are of little consecjuence. 1 suppose that the rhe- 
torician points out. in the last sentence, the dome erected on the capital 
of the pillar, wdiich contained either the principal divinities to whom 

* Aphti:'iniim, a rliotoiician of Antiorh, is supposed by some to have lived in 
the second ■,('iitiiry 'four cr.a, and by roiiic later. His works, now little known, 
Were in higli (.stcei;i in the tiltecnth and sixteenth ccnliirles. 
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created things owe their existence^ or symbols of the elements.” De 
Sacy then declares his belief that this place is no other than the 
Serapeum, in arriving at which belief, he follows Strabo’s account of 
the position of that temple. 

On the summit of the column is a socket. ^The question is w’hat it 
held. Aphthonius says, as w’e see, “ the elements of every thing that 
exists.” AbdaJlatif saw on it a cupola: while, according to other 
Arabian writers, it once supported a bronze statue, which was melted 
dowm for coin. On the whole, it seems to De Sacy reasonable to sup- 
pose that the pillar supported a small observatory, wherein were repre- 
sented astronomical figures, and de[)usited the equinoctial circles spoken 
of as used for observations by other writers. 

Enough seems now to be known to relieve the traveller in Egypt 
from the blank uncertainty under which his predecessors have till 
recently gazed upon Pompey's Pillar. 


B.— p. 50. 

Directions have been given in abundance by preceding travellers to 
those who may follow them up the Nile and across the Desert, ab»'ut pre- 
partitions for the expedition. Without repeating what Sir O. Wilkinson 
and others lj<Lve said as well as possible, 1 may give a few hints which 
may be of us»‘ at least to ladies. 

Every traveller who is going to the East must, i%he values health 
and comfort, take the sleeping apparaius which is called Ijevinge's bag. 
A full account of.it is to be found in Sir (r. W'ilkinson’s ‘‘Modern 
Egypt and 'I'hebes.” The makers must not persuade the purchaser to 
desert the original make, — with one circle of canes, — for a 
jjlicateil and expensive one. The .simplest is the most convenient^n^ 
as I can testify, answers every purpose. The comfort of this bag, to 
those w ho are nervous about vermin, or easily annoyed by them, is 
inestimable. The certainty that one is safe from every intruder tends 
of itself to give one good nights, ^he traveller will, of course, see that 
his bag is lu ver left open for a moment ; and that no one is ever 
allowed to i)ut a hand within it who cannot be t usted for cleanliness. 
It is suflici<‘ntly aired by being shaken out of doors, — the muslin of the 
canopy being cuar.se enough to a<lmit the air freely. The coarser the 
muslin the better, as long as it keeps i)ut fleas. • 

The trav(?llev should not be alarmed if be finds he sleeps little during 
such a journey. If he is kept awake by vermin or by fever, of course, 
that is a great evil ; but an easy quiet .sleeplessness w ill do him less 
harm than he miglit suppose. There is, I imagine, something in the 
mode of life, — the absence of on ; s ordinary business, and the stimu- 
lating influences of an open air life which makes sleep less necessary 
than at home. However this .uav be, 1 know manj[ travellers who 
found, as 1 did, that less sound Nleep, and much less of it, than at home, 
did them no harm while abroad ; and that they resumed their regular 
sleeping habits on tlieir return. It is worth mentioning this, to save 
any inexperienced traveller from the supposition that he is or W’ill be 
ill, because he cannot sleep as he does at home. 
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As to the very disagreeable subject of the vermin which abound 
peculiarly in Egypt, — lice, — it is right to say a few words. After every 
effort to the contrary, I am compelled to believe that they are not 
always, — nor usually, — caught^ from the people about one : but that 
they appear of their owj^ accord in one’s clothes, if worn an hour too 
long. I do not recommend a discontinuance of flannel clothing in 
Egypt. I think it quite as much wanted there as anywhere else. But 
it must be carefully watched. The best w'ay is to keep tw’^o articles 
in wear, for alternate days ; — one on, and the other hanging up at the 
cabin window, — if there is an inner cabin. The crew^ wash for the 
traveller ; and he should be particular about having it done according 
to his own notions, and not theirs, about how often it should be. This 
extreme care about cleanliness is the only possible precaution, I 
believe : and it does not always avail ; but it keeps down the evil to 
an endurable point. As far as our experience went, it was only within 
the limits of Egypt that the annoyance occurred at ay. Fleas and bugs 
are met with ; but not worse than at Kid French and Italian inns. 

The traveller should car^ half a dozen gimlets, stuck into a cork, 
and daily at hand. They serve as a bolt to doors which have no fasten- 
ings, as pins to any thing he wants to fasten or keep open, as pegs to 
hang clothes, or watch, or thermometer upon ; as a convenience in 
more ways than could be supposed beforehand. — Two or three s(juares 
of Mackintosh cloth are a great comfort, — for keeping bedding dry,— - 
for ablution, and fpr holding one's clothes in bathing. By substituting 
them for carpets, •also, in Nile boats, there is a relief from danger of 
vermin. 

As for dress, — the first consideration, both for gentlemen and ladio.s, 
is to have every possible article iimdeof material tluit can be washed: — 
?3long the rest. Colton or thread gloves iire of no use, unless 
of the stoutest kind. The hands are almost as much burned with these 
as with none. Woodstock gloves (wdiich bear washing wcdl) are good, 
though, of course, they do not look very handsome. — lirown holland is 
the Ijest material for ladies' dresseg,; and nothing looks better, if set 
off with a little trimming of ribbon, w hich can be put on and taken off 
in a few minutes. — Hound straw hats, with a broad brim, such as may 
be had at Cairo for 4s. or are the best head covering. A <louble- 
ribbon, which bears turning wdieii faded, will last a long time, and looks 
better than a more flim.sy kind. — There can hardly be too large a .stock 
of thick-solecf shoes and boots. The rocks of the De.sert cut up pre- 
sently all but the stoutest shoes : and there are no more to be had. — 
Caps and frills of lace or muslin are not to be thought of, as they can- 
not be “ got up,” unless by the wearer’s own hands. Habit-shirts of 
Irissh linen or thick mu. lin w’ill do : and, instead of caps, the tarboosh, 
when within the Ci.biii or tent, is the most convenient, an<l certainly 
the most becoming head-gear : and the little cotton cap worn under it 
is w’ashed without trouble. — Fan.s and goggles, — goggles of black woven 
wire, — are indispensable. — No la»ly who values her peace on the 
journey, or desires’ any freedom of mind or movement, will take a 
maid, What can a poor English girl do who mu.st dispense with home- 
comforts, and endure hardships that she never dreamed of, without the 
intellectual enjoyments which to her mistress compensate (if they do 
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compensate) for the inconveniences of Eastern travel ? If her mistress 
has any foresight, or any compassion, she will leave her at home. If 
not, she must make up her mind to ill-humour or tears, to the spectacle 
of wrath or despondency, all the way.— Jf she will have her maid, let 
her, at all events, have the girl taught ro ri^, — and to ride well : or 
she may have much to answer for. To begin xo ride at her years is bad 
enough, even at home, where there may be a choice of horses, and the 
rides are only moderate in length. What is a poor creature to do who 
is put upon a chance horse, ass, or camel, day by day, for rides Of eight 
hours* long, for weeks together 1 The fatigue and distress so caused 
are terrible to witness, as 1 can testify, — though we were happily warned 
in time, and went unincumbered by English servants altogether. Of 
course, the lady herself is sure of her ability to ride to this extent ; or 
she will put herself into training before she leaves home. 

As to diet, — our party are all of opinion that it is the safest way to 
eat and drink, as yearly as possible, as one does at home. It may be 
w'orth mentioning that the syrups and acids which some travellers 
think they shall like in the Desert are not^holesome, nor so refreshing 
as might. be anticipated. Ale and porter are much better : — as remark- 
ably wholesome and refreshing as they are at sea. Tea and coffee are 
pleasant everywhere. Ladies who have courage to do what is good for 
them, and agreeable to them, in new circumstances, in disregard of 
former prejudices, will try the virtues of the chibouque while in the 
East : and if they like it, they will go on with it i^s long as they feel 
that they want it. The chibomjue would not bo in JIuch universal use 
as it is in the East, if there were not some reason for it : and the reason 
is that it is usually found eminently good for health. I found it so : 
and I saw no more reason why I should not take it than why English 
ladies should not take their daily glass of sherry at home 
gence which I do not need. 1 continued the use of my chibouque for * 
.some weeks after my return ; and then left it off only on account of its 
inconvenience : and in the East, it is not inconvenient. The traveller 
there iiiuls that his reasonable (j^sgust at the cigar-smoking of our 
streets does no^ apply to the Eastern practice. The quality of the 
tobacco, aiid the length of the pipe (in which the essential oil is con- 
densed, instead of being imbibed by die smok' ) make the whole affair 
something wholly different from any smoking known in England. I 
need not say that every traveller is absolutely obliged to appear to 
smoke, on all occasions of visiting in the East ; and if dny lady finds 
refreshment and health in the practice, I hope I need not say that she 
should continue it, as long as she is subject to the extraordinary fatigues 
of her new position. 

* She must not expect health in those countries : and she bad better 
not be discouraged or alarme«l if she finds herself seldom in a state of 
bodily ease. If she takes rational care, and .uakes up her mind cheer- 
fully to the temporary indispt^^itioii, «he will probably be as well as 
ever when she gets home. Her chief care should be to look to the 
health of her mind, — to see tiiat she keeps her faculties awake and free, 
whether she is ill or well ; that iii the future time she may hope to be 
at once in possession of her English health, and the stores of knowledge 
and imagery she is laying up by her Eastern travel. 



C#-'— p. 61. 

. In a paper deliver^ by the^Rev. Dr. Abeken before the EgyptUip 
at Cairo, occurs the *Iollowing passage. Ih*. Abeken was^ 
member of Dr. Lepsius’s^arty. A. 

Speaking of Smne, in that part of Nubia which lies between Wadee 
^IWla and l)on|oJa, Dr. Abeken says : 

f^But the joiost interesting point connected with this locality, is a 
number of inscriptions engraved partly on the rocks, partly.on the walls 
built against the mountain, as substructions to the buildings. They 
are short, containing a date with a king's name from the above-men- 
tioned Twelfth Dynasty (most by Amenemha III.), and beginning with . 
a hieroglyphical group, ‘which at first sight it was evident could mean 
nothing but the height of the Nile at that date^ being literally Mouth or 
Opening of the Nile. We were first struck by thes'e Ascriptions on 
' seine fallen blocks on the eastern bank^ where it vrs^ evident from the 
position of the inscriptions that they had been engraven before the 
stones had fallen ; afterwards we found many of them on ^ eastern 
bank in their original place, but at a height which the I^e never 
oleins now, being no less than 9-10 metres above the present highest 
water. These ancient water-marks therefore appear to prove that 
;^iafbre the time of the Shepherds, the Nile, in that part of .Nubia, must 
V$ave ris^ much hi^r than at present; and do support, I think, most 
<^i^ln$ifely, the opinion that at that period there must h<ave existed in 
: IhlT^ataracts a bar to the river much greater than what was now to be 
Irand there ; that owing to this bar, the Nile in those titnes rose in 
Nubia, not in Egypt, to a height never attained now, and thereby 
deposit ^ fertile soU which we found in Upper Nubia^at 
"OlBtlll&e and heights wholly unaccountable from its present rise ; tbit 
at a later period this b^ was broken down by some great revolution, 
^irhich also caused the fall of the above-mentioned blocks, and in con- 
sequence of which the waters above the Cataracts ivere brought down 
to^e same level as those below them, and thus deprived N^ubia to a 
great extent of the benefit of the inundation. — For *a more detailed 
account I. must refer to Dr. Lepsius's able development of his views in 
his Report to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, where will also he seen 
the connection which he most ingeniously establishes betweeju these 
. water-marks, belonging almost exclusively to one reign, and the greats 
said to liave been executed by King Mmris for the irrigation of 
IHhe'Payoom and Lower Egypt.” 

Bepdi't of th^Egyptian Society, — pp. 13-14. 
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